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INTRODUCTION. 







Whoever has employed his time on a long and laborious work, is anxious to prove to 
others, as well as to himself, the utility of what he has performed; since the imputation 
and the consciousness of having misapplied such efforts, are almost equally unpleasiiig. 
If auth<»ity be allowed an adequate justification, the translator from classic writers has 
little occasion to argue in his own defence, the practice of the ablest men in the most 
enlightened countries being undeniably on his side. Of Italian and French literature, 
translations from the classics form no small or unimportant part; and if in our own 
language, accurate versions of many ancient authors be still wanting, the deficiency is 
owing, I conceive, to some other cause, rather than to any disapprobation of such works 
in those by whom they might have been performed. Perhaps the literary rank assigned 
in this country to translators, is not elevated enough to gratify the ambition of the 
learned; perhaps the curiosity of the public has not yet been turned sufficiently that 
way, to make the reward in general proportionate to the labour. Whatever be the 
cause that more has not been done, translations of eminent merit have appeared among 
us in a sufficient number, to prove decisively the opinion held of them by some of our 
most accurate and judicious scholars. In translating the Ancient 'Poets, our countrymen 
have, indeed, very honourably exerted their talents, and their success has proved that 
our language is frdly calculated for the transfusion of the highest classical beauties: 
while the French, among whom the demand for transhitions has urged them to be per- 
formed at any rate, have been obliged to content themselves with prosaic versions of the 
noblest poems of antiquity. The honour thus acquired, ought to have encouraged us to 
proceed in laying open the remaining stores of ancient literature. But it is an humbler 
task to follow the steps of a prose writer, than to emulate the flights and harmony of a 
poet 

There appears to be only one important objection, that can be made to works of this 
nature, which is founded on a fear that they may encourage indolence, and introduce 
the superficial ostentation of a knowledge neither sound nor accurate, to the prejudice of 
real learning. That vanity may be furnished, by transktions, with the means of pre- 
tending to acquisitions which she has not made, cannot perhaps be denied, and such 
effects may certainly be traced in many writings of our continental neighbours ; but that 
literature will thereby be injured, is not equally capable of proof. The foundation of 
learning is usually laid, if laid at all, and the taste for it imbibed, if it can be commun^ 
oated, before the student has the liberty of considering whether it is easier to read the 
ancients in their own languages or in modem versions ; and till we hear that some per- 
sons have studied Greek, because theae were books in that language of which they could 
not find translations, we may rest satisfied, that few, if any, will neglect such studies on 
the mere prospect of that assistance. But an abuse, if it did exist, ought not to preclude 
the use ; and whoever recoUecta how much our favourite Shakspeare enlaiged the trea- 
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sures of his active nund, by information deduced from these secondary sooi^ces, will con- 
fess, at least, that an excellent, as well as an impertinent or idle use may be made of 
translated Classics. 

In this country, where successful industry produces elevation of rank, and gives access 
to polished society, there will always be many persons, who with enlightened and dis- 
cerning minds, and a considerable disposition to literature, are debarred from the perusal 
of ancient authors by the want of a suitable education. Many by birth entitled to every 
advantage, are early called away from learning to scenes of active occupation. Some 
such I have seen, and highly value, who, not ashamed of a deficiency occasioned by una- 
voidable circumstances, or by honest, useful, and honourable occupations, are desirous to 
form, if possible, complete collections of approved and elegant translations. But whether 
the desire of such aid be thus general, or directed only to particular authors, whether it 
be entertained by men or women, it is liberal in its kind, and ought by all means to be 
gratified. 

Nor is it only to unlearned persons that translations may be of service : to those also 
who are employed in the study of the ancient languages, they are often highly usefuL In 
obscure and perplexed passages, they who publish notes, not unfr^uently consult their 
ease, by passing over in silence what they are not able to explain ; and even they by 
whom the Latin versions annexed to Greek authors were formed, will be found on many 
occasions, by rendering word for word, to have left the sense as dark as they found it in 
the original ; but a translator into vernacular language, is a commentator, who is bound, 
if possible, to explain every thing : his version, in order to be approved, must have the 
air and manner of an original, and he has no more license to be obscure than if it really 
were so. Being confined to this attention throughout, he usually examines and compares 
with greater diligence than any other commentator : he is compelled at least to under- 
stand himself, which is one good step towards being intelligible to others, and, where he 
finds this wholly impracticable, is driven ingenuously to confess it. If this reasoning be 
not falhudous, it must happen, that, in good versions, illustrations will often be found, 
which could not be obtained fr^m any editions of the original : this at least I have found 
by experience, in rendering Herodotus, that, after consulting all the commentators, I have 
frequently been obliged to have recourse to new considerations, before I could make my 
translation entirely clear and satisfactory to myself. 

If the practice of translating be fully approved, there can be no doubt concerning the 
claim of Herodotus to an early distinction of this kind. His matter is no less curious 
than diversified, and his history, as far as his own knowledge and diKgent researches 
oould make it, entitled to attention and belief. When he approaches to his own times, 
there is little reason to suspect him of error or inaccuracy ; and, whatever we may think 
of some particulars respecting the Persian invasion, he is in that matter as moderate as 
any of his countrymen ; and, in a case so very extraordinary, the deposition of such a 
witness must deserve particular consideration. 

Yet Herodotus, though mentioned always with respect, and dignified by courtesy with 
the title of the Father of History, has been treated with some neglect by the English 
literatL While Thucydides and Xenophon have been naturalised among us, in correct 
and elegant translations, this Hbtorian, the first remaining link of that important chain, 
has hitherto been represented only by Littlebury. The scarceness of that translation, 
notwithstanding the inconvenience of its form, from wanting the usual subdivisions ; the 
entire absence of notes, so particularly necessary to this author; and other defects, which 
it might seem invidious here to mention, first pointed out the necessity of supplying the 
public with another. From the nature of the notes subjoined to the present translation. 
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it will easily be perceived, that I have been more desirous to assist and to amuse the 
English reader, than to claim the credit of abstrujie or uncommon learning. It may, in- 
deed, be said, by such as are more ready to throw out an acute than a candid observation, 
that in so doing, I have probably consulted my own strength, as much as the reader's 
c<mvenience. This I shall neither acknowledge nor deny : but when it shall be seen 
how various the matter is, which, even for the above-mentioned purposes, I have been 
obliged to collect, the imputation perhi^iM will not be thought extremely formidable. For 
my own part, I shall be fully satisfied with what I have done, if it shall be pronounced, 
by those who are capable of deciding, that in many topics of inquiry, I have in general 
been hi^py enough to avoid misleading my readers. 

From the notes to M. Larcher's celebrated French translation, which are very numer- 
ous, and intended evidentiy for the critical and the learned, rather than the common 
reader, I have extracted such as seemed most suited to my own design : to these I have 
subjoined his name. For the rest, which have the signature T. annexed, I confess my- 
self responsible : except in the case of a very few, the contribution of one or two friends, 
which for many reasons, I should have been glad to have had so numerous, as to have 
demanded separate signatures. The assistance, however, that I have received, I shall 
always thankfully acknowledge, and be rather proud to declare, than studious to conoeaL 

I shall now conclude this address, by which, I hope the reader will be convinced, that 
I offer him a useful work, and one executed with the spirit of a man who wishes to 
serve the public, and to promote the cause of literature. The labour of almost three 
years is now submitted to his judgment; for which though I have not conscious dignity 
enough to dismiss it without any apprehension, I request no further indulgence than 
candour will readily bestow on a work of difficult execution ; I have done my best, and 
must abide the consequences. Avocations, cares, and ill-health, I have had in common 
with others ; but these are so inseparable firom human life, that they ought perlu4>s to 
be supposed in every estimate of labour. It has been remarked, by critics of deserved 
eminence and popularity, that the perfections and beauties of a translation are usually, 
without reserve, referred to the merit of the original work ; while all defects and imper- 
fections are heaped upon the shoulders of the poor translator. To this common lot of my 
brethren, I also very willingly submit ; nor can there perhaps be two authors more likely 
to justify such decisions than Herodotus and his Translator. Had I been aware how 
much iji my time would be occupied by this undertaking, I should probably have shrunk 
from it : now it is completed, whether I shall again venture upon that perilous ocean, 
where many a braver heart than mine has trembled, will depend perhaps upon the degree 
of approbation which the present adventure shall obtain from my impartial and judicious 
countrymen. 
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L ' To rescue from oUivion the memory of 
former incidents, and to render a just tribute of 
renown to the many great and wonderful actions, 
both of Greeks and Barbarians,* Herodotus' 
of Halicamassus produces this historical essay.* 

1 The liinplicitjr with whidi Herodotos conunenoet 
Ids hifttory, and enters immediately on his solyect, has 
been mudi and deserredljr admired, and exhibits a striic 
Ing contrast to the daborate introductions of modem 
writera. It is not, howerer, peculiar to Herodotos ; it 
was the beautiful distinction of almost all the more an. 
dent aothora.— r. 

2 Barbitrians.y-'At this word so frequently occurs in 
the progres s of our work, it may be necessary, once for 
all, to adrertlso the English reader, that the andents 
used it in a much milder sense than we da Much as 
hai been said of the pride of the old Romans, the word 
in question may tend to prore, that they were in some 
instukces less tenarions of their national dignity tluin the 
Orseka. The appellation of Barbarians was giren by the 
Greeks to all the world but themselves ; the Romans gare 
it to all the world but the Greeks.— 7. 

3 Herodottu.y^lt has been suggested as a doubt, by 
many of the learned, whether it ought not to be written 
Srodotus. For my own part, as I am able to remember 
no proper name tenninathig in dorus and dotus, as IMo. 
dorus, Diodotos, Heliodoms, &c which is not derired 
from the name ol a dirlnity, I hare no temple in assert. 
Ii^ my belief, that it must be Herodotus, compounded 
of dotos and the Greek name of Juna— 'T. 

There b hardly any author, andent or modon, who 
has been more warmly commended or more rehemently 
cen sor ed than this eminent historian; but even the se- 
Tere Diooysius declares, he is one of those enchanting 
writers, whom yon peruse to the last syllable with plea- 
sure, and stiU wish for more. Flutardi himself, who has 
made tlie moat riolent attadc on his reradty, allows him 
all tlie merit of beautiful composition.— tfaiir^. 

4 In my Tersion, as it now stands, I hare not satisfied a 
fHend, whose opinion I respect no leas than I ralue his 
•■teem. This gentleman considers the expression of 
** historical essay," as not cooreying an adequate ex- 
planation of the original Greek. He approres of the 
criticism in Jortin*B Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, 
Tol. i. p. SO, to which I refer the reader. 

History, in the Greek, is derired from a rerb, slgnify- 
li^ to enquire minntely ; and it bthe opinion of Kuster, 
M well as of other eminent critics, that the word history 
Itaelf, in its original sense. Implies accurate enquiry, and 
I properly for what the author^ own researches 



Among other things, it will be necessary to 
investigate the sources of the hostilities which 
subsisted between these peo|^. The more 
learned of the Persians assert the Phoenicians 
to have been the original exciters of contention. 
This nation migrated from the borders of the 
Red Sea^ to the place of their present settle- 
ment, and soon distinguished themselves by 
their long and enterprising voyages. * They 



demonstrated to him, and what he learned by the infer, 
mation of others. According to this interpretation, the 
first words of Herodotus might be rendered thus : 

** Herodotus of Halicamassus produces this work, the 
result both of hit own researches, and of the enquiries 
made by bdm of otliers.*' 

This is certainly paraphrastical, but the critidsm is in- 
genious, and appears to be well fmuided. The material 
point to be established from it is, that in the time of Her. 
odotuB, I'm^ifi did not signify histiMry, the word thai 
used in tliat sense was rvyyt*^— r. 

5 Prom the borders of the Bed 5«a.3— When Herodo- 
tus speaks, for the first time, of any people, he always 
goes to their original source. Some authors make the 
Phoenicians to have originated from the Persian Gulf; 
which opinion, though reported, is not believed by Stra- 
ba Voltaire, taking it for granted that they migrated 
by sea, ridicules the idea of tlteir coming from the Red 
Sea to Phcenida ; as well he might Larcher proves, in 
the most satisfactory manner, that his misconception 
arose from his ignorance of Greek. It is evident from 
another passage in Herodotus (Book viL diap. 89.) that 
the Phoenicians, when they changed their place of resi- 
dence, passed over by land.— 'LarcAer (principally ) 

6 Long^ and enterprismg vojfage$.'}-'The first among 
the Greeks who undertook long voyages were the lo. 
uians. Upon this people, Mr Wood, in his Essay on 
Homer, has the foUowing remark : ** From the general 
character by which Homer constantly dis t i n guis he s the 
Phoraidans, as a commercial and seafaring people, it has 
been naturally supposed, that he was indebted to that 
nation for much of his information with regard to distant 
voyages. I think we cannot be at a loss to account for 
the poet's acquiring, at home, all the knowledge of tlils 
kind which we meet with in his works. We know the 
lonians were amongst the earliest navigators, particu. 
larly the Phocseans and Bfileeians. The former are ex- 
pressly adled the discoverers of Adria, Iberia, Tuscany, 
and Tarteasua."— IFbocf en Homer. 

A 
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exported to Argos, amoogst other places, the 
produce of Egypt and Assyria. Argos, at 
that period, was the most famous of all those 
states which are now comprehended under the 
general appellation of Greece. ' On their ar- 
rival here, the Phoenicians exposed their mer- 
chandise to sale; after remaining about six 
days, and when they had almost disposed of 
their different articles of commerce, the king's 
daughter, whom both nations agree in calling 
lo, came among a great number of other wo- 
men, to visit them at their station. Whilst these 
females, standing near the stem of the vessel, 
amused themselves with bargaining for such 
things as attracted their curiosity, the Phoeni- 
cians, in conjunction, made an attempt to seise 
their persons. The greater part of them es- 
caped, but lo remained a captive, with noany 
others. They carried them on board, and di- 
rected their course for Egypt. 

IL The relation of the Greeks differs essen- 
tially : but this, according to the Persians, was 
the cause of Io*s arrival in Egypt, and the first 
act of violence which was committed. In pro- 
cess of time, certain Grecians, concerning whose 
country writers disagree, but who were really 
of Crete, are reported to have touched at Tyre, 
and to have carried away Europa, the daughter of 
the prince. Thus far the Greeks had only re- 
taliated : ' but they were certainly guilty of the 
second provocation. They made a voyage in 
a vessel of war ' to iBa, a city of Colchos, near 
the river Phasis ; and, after having accomplish- 
ed the more immediate object of their expedi- 
tion, they forcibly carried off the king's daugh- 
ter, Medea. The king of Colchos despatched 
a herald to demand satis&ction for the affront, 
and the restitution of the princess; but the 



1 Gr00ce>- The region kn<nirii by the name of Hellas 
or Greece, in the time of Herodotus, was, previous to the 
TVqJan war, and indeed long afterwards, only discrimL 
luted by the names of its difTerent inhabitants. Homer 
speaks of the Danaans, Argires, Achaians, &c, butnerer 
gires these people the general name of Oreeks.~Xar. 

2 Thut far the Greefu had onfy reUdiated.'y-The edi. 
tor is in possession of a translation of the two first books 
of Herodotus, published in London so early as the year 
ISSi It is In bhudc letter, and may be considered as a 
great cariosity. The abore pMsage is thus rendered: 
** It duumoed afterward, that oeitaine Oreekes, whose 
names tliey knew not, taking shore and landing at Ty- 
rus, in like manner made a rape of the kinges daughter, 
named Europa. Iliese were the people of Crete, other, 
wise called the Cretenses. By which meanes yt was 
cardes and cardes betweene them, the one beyng full 
neete and qnit with the other.»«— 7%«;fr#^ Aw** o/ C/w, 
London, 15M. 

Sin a w*$el o/«»r.3— literally in a long vessel.— The 
long Teasels were vessels of war, the round vessels, mer- 
chantmen and transports.— T. 



Greeks replied, that they should make no re- 
paration in the present instance, as the violence 
formerly offered to lo* remained still imexpiated. 

III. In the age which followed, Alexander, 
the son of Priam, encouraged by the memory 
of these events, determined on obtaining a wife 
from Greece, by means of similar violence; 
fuDy persuaded that this, like former wrongs, 
would never be avenged. 

Upon the loss of Helen, the Greeks at first 
employed messengers to demand her person, as 
well as a compensation for the affiont. All 
the satisfiMstion they received was reproach for 
the injury which had been offered to Medea ; 
and they were fiuther asked, how, imder dr- 
cumstances entirely alike, they could reason, 
ably require, what they themselves had denied. 

IV. Hitherto the animosity betwixt the two 
nations extended no farther than to acts of per- 
sonal and private violence. But at this period^ 
continue the Persians, the Greeks certainly 
laid the foimdation of subsequent contention : 
who, before the Persians ever invaded Europe, 
doubtless made military incursions into Asia. 
The Persians ^pear to be of opinion, that they 
who offer violence to women must be insensi- 
ble to the impressions of humanity and justice, 
but that such provocations are as much beneath 
revenge, as the women themselves are unde- 
serving of regard : it being obvious, that all the 
females thus circumstanced must have been 
more or less accessary » to the fact. They as- 
serted also, that although women had been for- 
cibly carried away from Asia, they bad never 



4 Viotenee fbrmerfy offered to /o.3— It may b« urged 
that the king of Cotehos had nothing to do with the vio. 
lenoe offered to lo ; she was carried off by the Fhoenici. 
ans. But, according to the Persians, all the nations of 
Asia composed but one body, of whidi they were the 
head. Any injury, thoiefore, oflSered to one of the mem. 
bers, was considered as an hostility against the whole. 
Thus, as we see in a succeeding paragraph, the Persians 
considered the Greeks as their enemies, from the time of 
the destruction of Troy.— 2.arcfter. 
. 5 Afor«orfeMaceecMry,^c.3— Plutarch, who has writ, 
ten an essay expressly to convict Herodotus of malignity, 
introduces this as the first argument of the truth of his 
accusation. The Greeks, says he, unanimously affirm, 
that lo had divine honours paid her by the Barbarians ; 
that many seas and capacious harbours were called after 
her name ; that to her many illustrious iamiUes owe their 
original : yet this celebrated writer does not hesitate to 
say of her, that she suffered herself to be ei\joyod by a 
Phoenician mariner, with whom she fled, from the fear 
of being disgraced by the publication of her crime. He 
afterwards endeavours to throw an odium on the most 
illustrious actions of his countrymen, by intimating that 
the Trqfan war was undertaken on account of a proflL 
gate woman. *< For it is evident," says he, •* that theaa 
women would have been never carried away except with 
their own consent *'—Pftitorcyk on the maHgnify ofHef^ 
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resented the affront The Greeks, on the oon- 
trary, to avenge the rape of a Lacedaemonian 
woman, had assembled a mighty fleet, entered 
Asia in a hostile manner, and had totally over- 
thrown the empire of Priam. Since which 
event they had esteemed themselves justified 
in considering the Greeks as the public ene- 
mies of their nation. It is to be observed, that 
the Persians esteem Asia, with all its various 
and barbarous inhabitants, as their own pecu- 
liar possession, considering Europe and Greece 
as totally distinct and unconnected. 

V. The above is the Persian tradition ; who 
date the cause and origin of their enmity to 
Greece from the destruction of Troy. What 
relates to Jo is denied by the Phoenicians ; who 
affirm that she was never forcibly carried into 
Egypt. They assert, that during their con- 
tinuance at Argos, she had an illicit connection 
with the pilot of their vessel,' and proving 
pregnant, she voluntarily accompanied them to 
Egypt, to avoid the detection of her crime and 
the indignation of her parents. Having now 
stated the different representations of the Per- 
sians and. Phoenicians, I shall not detain the 
reader by an investigation of the truth of either 
narrative. I shall commence with an accoimt 
of that personage, of whose first attacks upon 
Greece there exists the most unquestionable 
testimony. I shall, as I proceed, describe with 
some minuteness the smaUer cities and larger 
communities: for, many of these, at present 
possessed neither of opidence nor power, were 
formerly splendid and illustrious ; others have, 
even within my remembrance, risen from hu- 
mility to grandeur. From my conviction, there- 
fore, of the precarious nature of human felicity, ' 
these shall all be respectively described. 



ComnteHon with tJke pilot of /Mr ve$$oL'}~'l make no 
•polofy for inserttng the foUowinf dngular tranalatkn 
of the above pMM«e:— With whose anertlniis the Ph<B. 
Dices afree not aboate the lady lo ; whom they flatly 
denye to hare beene caryed by them into JE^pt in maa. 
ner of a rape : ihewioge ho we that in their abode at A r. 
goe, ihee fortoned to dose with the mayster of a thippe, 
and feelynfe benelfe to bee ipedde, feaiynge and doubt- 
inge frratlye the sereritye and croel tyrmonie of her pa. 
rentes, and the detection of her owne foUye, shee willing. 
lye toke shippe and fledde straygfat awaye **— C7m. b. I. 
' 7 Prtearimu tmturo of iuwum felicitjf.y^TbiM moral 
reflcetioD of Htfodotas cannot fail of bringing to mind 
the consolatory letter written from Greece, by Solfrfdos 
to Oeero, on the death of Tnllia the orator** daughter. 
At the distance of more than four hundred jtmn from 
the time of Herodotus, Solpidos thus expreesea himself 
on a rimilar occaskm :— '* On my return from Asia, as I 
waa sailing from JC^nn towards Megara, I could not 
help looking round on the drrun^jaeent eonntry. Be. 
hind me was iEg^na, before me Megara, Plneua oo my 
right hand, Corinth oo my left ; aU which placw,formerty 



VI. Croesus, by deseent a Lydlan, was the 
son of Alyattes, and sovereign of thoee coun- 
tries which lie on this side of the river Halys. 
This stream, in its passage from the souUi * 
towards the north, passes through Syria* and 
Paphlagonia '* and finally empties itself into the 
Euxine. Croesus, we have reason >o believe, was 
the first of the barbarian princes who eiacted tri- 
bute fitnn some nations of Greece, and entered 
into leagues of amity with others. Before his 
time, the Greeks were universally free : he, 
however, subdued the .£olians, the lonians, 
with such of the Dorians as are situate in Asia, 
whilst he formed a friendly alliance with the La- 
cedaemonians. It appears that the incursion of 
the Cinomerians " into Ionia, was before the 

flourishing and happy, now laid before my eyes prostrate 
and in ruins, &c** The whole letter is eminently beMu 
ti/ul, and I lament that it is beyond our limits to tran. 
scribe it— r. 

8 Tkia stream, in it»pa$$age from the «o«<A.3— There 
are different o|rinions concerning ttie course of tids river. 
Arrian says, that it does not flow from the south, but from 
the east This author baring in his mind the place of the 
Bnn*s rising in the wintM', accuses Herodotus of a mis. 
take in the passage before us. Wesseling had the 
same idea, who nevertheless has not solved the difficulty. 
The truth is, there were two rivers of this name, the one 
rising from the south, the other from the east Hero- 
dotus speaks of th« first, Arrian of the hut D'Anvilleis 
of the same opinioa— LorcAtfr. 

9 5jrrMi.3— Syria was at that time the name of Cappa. 
doda. See charter Ixxvi—T. 

10 Pt^iMagomia,y^\% may appear matter of surprise 
to some, that Herodotus should make the Syrians border 
on the Fsphlagonians. But by the Syrians, Herodotiu 
here means the Cappadodans, called by the Greeks Leu. 
co.or WhitcSyrians. This is obvious from Strabo, as 
well as from Herodotus himself, in his second book.— 
Po/meWiM. 

11 CifaMMeHa)u.3-8trabo dates this Incnrsion of the 
CSromerians about the time of Homer, or somewhat be- 
fore. Weeseling thinks, and with reason, the authority 
of the geographer of lees weight than that of our histori. 
an, who supposes It to have been in the reign of Ardyisi 
See chap. xv. of this Book : and chap. xiL of Book IV. 
For my own part, I am of opinion that the two authors 
speak of two distinct incursions. Herodotus refers to the 
tost At the time of the first there were no Greek cities 
in Asia Iffaior ; and it was his intention to intimate, that 
the hMt had no operation injurious to the liberties of 
Greece..— LoreA^r. 

Many learned men are of opinion, that the Cimmerians 
were the deecendants of the scripture Gomer. The roa. 
sons alleged are of this nature. In the genealogical table 
of Moses, we aretoM that Gomer was the son of Japhet 
The Scholiasts, and those of them too which are most 
authentic, say, Uiat Cimmeris was the son of Japetus. 
Japetus is by Ap<rflodorui said to be the son of Codum 
and Teira, that is of Noah, who was called Vfr Terrs. 
On Cimmerian darkness, see book ir. c 1. n. The Greek 
Ktfit^t means a mist or darkness, and ammerios, the 
Latin derivative, is applied to any thing dark or blade 
Strabo says that the soil of their eonntry was black, from 
eaneaslve heat ; but this could not be peculiar to the 
country of the Clmmeriana, it was probably coaunon to 
ether famde lActed by tte same catMe.— r. 
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time of Oobbub; but their tole object was 
plunder, and none of the cities were molested. 

VIL The funiXj of Croesus were termed the 
Mermnads ; and it may be proper to relate by 
what means the empire descended to them from 
the Hendidae. Candaules, whom the Greeks 
call Myrsilus. was king of Sardis, and of the 
family of AIcsbus the son of Hercules '. The 
first of the Heradlds was Agron ' who reigned 
also at Sardis : he was the son of Ninus, the 
grandson of Belus, the gretvt-grandson of 
Akieus. Candaules the son of Myreus was 
the hist of this race. The people of this dis- 
trict were in ancient times called Meonians ; 
they were afterwards named Lydians from Ly- 
dus the son of Atys. From him, before the 
time of Agron, the princes of the country de- 
rived their origin. The Heradidse, descended 
from Hercules and a female slave of Jardanus', 
enjoyed a delegated authority from these prin- 
ces, and aflerwards obtained the supreme dig- 
nity from the declaration of an oracle. They 
retained their power in regular and uninter- 
rupted succession, from father to son, to the 
time of Candaules, a period equal to twenty, 
two ages of man *, being no less than five hun- 
dred and five years. 

VIII. Candaules' was attached to his wife 



1 Aleatu the ton of Heretdety—Cotketmiaag tiie name 
of the Bon of Hercules bj the female slaTe of Jardaniu, 
Diodonu Siculos aod our historian are at rarianoe. 
Herodotos calls him Alcvus, Diodorus says his name 
was CleoaluB. But it is by no means sorprteing, that in 
matters of such remote antiquity writers should disagree. 
Apollodorus contradicts both Herodotus and Diodorus, 
and makes Croesus not one of the Mermnadse, but one of 
the Heraclidae, b<nii of Agelans son of Hercules by Om- 
phale. Diodorus calls the son of Hercules, by Omphale, 
Lacon. I prcAume not to dedde in this oontrorrrsy, but 
with me the authority of Herodotus has the greatest 
weight— PaliN«rtW. 

9 il^rofi>— Thus the best manuscripts spell this name. 
Julius Pollux says, that Ninus son of Belus, called his son 
Agron because he was bom in the country.— I^roAer. 

3 JardamM.3 — In contradiction to both Herodotus and 
Diodorus ^culus, Palaephatus de IncredlbUibus writes 
Jordanus. — T. 

4 Tweniy-two a get of fnan.]— For twenty.two, Lar- 
cher reads fifteen ages.— That it ought to be so we are 
ready enough to beliere, and his arguments on the sub- 
ject are clear, ingenious, and conTindng; but haring 
no authority for this reading in any edition wliich we 
hare had the opportunity of consulting, it was thought 
proper literally to translate the text— T. 

5 Candauies.y-Th^ story of Rosamond, <iueen of the 
Lombards, as recited by Bfr Gibbon, bears eo exact a re- 
semblance to this of Candaules, that we are unable to 
forego the pleMure of transcribing it,—** The queen of 
Italy stooped from her throne to the anns of a subject: 
and Helmichis, the idng^s armoiu' bearer, was the secret 
minister of her plcMBure and rerenge. Against the pro- 
posal of the murder he could no longer ui^ the scruples 
Infidelity or gratitudei but Helmichis trembled wboi he 



beyond the common limits of affection, and 
conceived, in the ardour of his passion, that her 
beauty was beyond all competition. Among 
those who attended near his person, Gyges the 
son of Dascylus had rendered him essential ser- 
vice, and was honoured by his particular confi- 
dence. To him he frequently extolled the 
beauty of his wife in exaggerated terms. Under 
the influence of a most fatal delusion, he took 
an opportunity of thus addressing him : « Gy- 
ges, I am satisfied, that we receive less convic- 
tion from what we hear, than from what we 
see *, and as you do not seem to credit all I tell 
3rou of my wife's personal accomplishments, 1 
am determined that jron shall see her naked.** 
" Suffer me," replied Gyges, " to remonstrate 
against the imprudence of your proposaL Re- 
member, Sir, that with her clothes a woman 



reroWed the danger, as well as the guilt He pressed, 
and obtained, that one of the bravest ehampitms of the 
Lombards should be associated to the enterprise ; but no 
more than a promlM of secrecy could be drawn from the 
gallant Perideus.— The mode of seduction employed by 
Rosamond, betrays her shameless insensibility both to 
honour and to love. She supplied the place of one of her 
female Attendants who was beloved by Peridins, and 
contrived some excuse for darkness and silence, till she 
could inform her cMnpanion, that he had enjoyed the 
queen of the Lombards, and that his own death, or die 
death of the king, must be the consequence of such trea- 
sonable adultery. In this alternative he chose rather to 
be the accomplice than the victim of Rosamond, whose 
undaunted sfdrit was incapable of fear or remorse.**- 
Gibbon. 

6 From vehtU ire hear^ than from what tee Me.]- 
Dionyslus HalicamassensiB remarks on this passage, 
that Herodotus here, introducing a barbarian to notice, 
makes use of a figurative expression peculiarly ^propri. 
ate to Barbarians ; substituting the ears and the eyes fw 
the discourse and sight of ol^ects. 

S«Knln* IrriUnl •nlmm dvmlna per Mrtm 
QMm qvm want oc«U» Ml^ecu fidcUbos.— Uor. An Poet. 180. 
Fblybius coincides in part with our historian, when he ad. 
vances, that nature having provided us with two instru- 
ments, if they may be so termed, of the senses, hearing 
and sight, the latter, according to HeracUtus, is the most 
certain,the eyes being more decisive evidence than the ears. 
TUs is in many respects true ; but Theophrastus has 
sagaciously remarked, according to Plutarch, that of all 
the senses the ear is that by whidi the passions may bo 
the most easily exdted.— Laroft*r. 

Our veneration for the ancients, however, must not 
prevent us from perceiving, that both the above remarks 
want solidity. The truth is, that we do not more im. 
plidtly believe our eyes than our ears, or the contrary, 
except in those cases which respectively demand the tes- 
timony of either organs. It should be remembered, that 
when any thing is related to us, our ears give no kind of 
testimony concerning the fact, they inform us only that 
such words are spoken to us : after which, if what Is re- 
lated be an ol^ect of sight, we wish to appeal to our eyea 
for proof} if an ol^ect of hearing, to our ears; if of taste, 
smell, or toudi, to the organs formed for such decision : 
and this is the sole ground of preference in any case. 
The remark of Horace resU oo a diflbrent foundatkm, 
and is very just— r. 
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pats olf her modesty *. Many are the precepts 
recorded by the sages for our instruction, but 
there is none more entitled to our regard than 
that, <it becomes a man to look into those 
things only which concern himself. * I give im- 
plicit confidence to your assertions, I am will- 
ing to believe my mistress the most beautiful 
of her sex ; but I beg you not to repeat a request 
with which it will be criminal to comply.** 

IX. Gyges, from apprehension of the event, 
would have persevered in his refusal ; but the 
king could not be dissuaded from his purpose. 
** Gyges,** he resumed, " you have nothing to 
fear from me or from your mistress ; I do not 
want to make experiment of your fidelity, and 
I shall render it impossible for the queen to 
detect you. I myself will place you behind an 
open door of the apartment in which we sleep. 
As soon as I enter, my wife will make her ap- 
pearance; it is her custom to undress herself 
at leisure, and to place her garments one by one 
in a chair near the entrance. You will have 
the fairest opportunity of contemplating her per- 
son. As soon as she approaches the bed, and her 
face is turned from you, you must be careful to 
leave the room >vithout being discovered. ** 

X. Gygea had no alternative but compliance. 
At the time of retiring to rest, he accompa- 
nied Gmdaules to his chamber, and the queen 
soon afterwards appeared. He saw her enter, 
and gradually disrobe herself. She approached 
the bed ; and Gyges endeavoured to retire, but 
the queen saw and knew him. She instantiy 
conceived her husband to be the cause of her 
disgrace, and determined on revenge. She had 
the presence of mind to restrain the emotions 
of her wounded delicacy, and to seem entirely 
ignorant of what had happened; although, 
among all the Barbarian nations", and among 
the Lydians in particular, for even a man to be 
seen naked, is deemed a matter of the greatest 
turpitude. 

7 tyUh her clothei a woman putt off her modesty.'}— 
W^ can by no metuie, says Plutarch, in his Coi\)agaI Pre- 
eeptH, allow this saying of Uerodotos to be true : for 
surely, at this time, a modest woman is most effectually 
veiled by bashfolness, when the purest but most diffident 
affection proves, in the privacy nt matrimonial retire- 
ment, the sorest testimony of reciprocal love. — T. 

TfmsBiw faa Athenasus affirms, that the Tyrrhenians ac 
emUtmed themselves to be waited upon by naked wo- 
men ; andXheopompus, in the same author, adds, that in 
the above-mentioned nation it was by no moans disgrace- 
fol for women to appear naked amongst men.— LarcA^r 

6 Among all the barbarian natioru.y-V\aU} informs 
OS, that the Greeks had not long considered it as a thing 
equally disgxM^efid and ridiculous for a man to be seen 
taiud i an opinion, says he, which still exists amongst 
the greater part of the Barbarian8.~LarcA^r 



XI. The queen persevered in the strictest 
sflence ; and, having instructed some confiden- 
tial servants for the occasion, she sent in the 
morning for Gyges. He, not at all suspicious 
of the event, complied instantiy with the mes- 
sage, as he was accustomed to do at other 
times, and appeared before his mistress. * As 
soon as he came into her presence, she thus 
addressed him : ** Gyges, I submit two propo- 
sals to your choice; you must either destroy 
Candaiiles, and take possession of me and of 
the kingdom, or expect immediate death. 
Your unqualified obedience to your master, 
may prompt you to be once again a spectator of 
what modesty forbids : the king has been the 
author of my disgrace ; you also in seeing me 
naked, have violated decorum ; and it is neces- 
sary that one of you should die.** Gyges, af- 
ter he had somewhat recovered from his aston- 
ishment, implored her not to compel him to so 
delicate and difficult an alternative. But when 
he found that all expostulations were in vain, 
and that he must either put Candaules to death, 
or die himself, he chose rather to be the survi- 
vor. " Since my master must perish,** he re- 
plied, ** and, notwithstanding my reluctance, by 
my hands, by what means can your purpose be 
accomplished?** " The deed,** she answered, 
** shall be perpetrated in that very place which 
was the scene of my disgrace. You shall kill 
my husband in his sleep.** 

" XII. Their measures were accordingly con- 



To the abore remark of Lardier may be added, that, 
according to Plutarch, it was amongst the institutes of 
Lycurgus, that the young women of Sparta shonkl dance 
naked at their solemn feasts and sacrifices ; at which 
time also they were accustomed to sing certain songs, 
whilst the young men stood in a circle about them, to 
see and hear them.— .r. 

9 Appeared before his mistress.y-The wife of Candau- 
les, whose name Herodotus forbears to mention, was, 
according to Hephamtion, called Nyssla. Authors are 
divided in their account of tills Gyges, and of the man- 
ner in which he slew Candaules. Plato makes him a 
shepherd in the service of the Lydian king, who was 
possessed of a ring which he found on the finger of a dead 
roan inclosed within a horse of bronxe. The shepherd, 
learning the property which this ring had, to render him 
invisible when the seal was turned to the Inside of his 
hand, got himself deputed to the court by his feUows, 
where he seduced the queen, and assassinated Candau. 
lea. Xenophon says he was a stave j but this U not ta- 
consistent with the account of PUto, were it to other re- 
spects admissible. Plutarch pretends, that Gygestook up 
arms against Candaules, assisted by the Milesians. The 
opinion of Herodotus seems preferable to the rest : bom to 
a city contiguous to Ly dia, no person could be better qnaU- 
fled to represent what retates to that kingdom.— LorcAer. 

8 Upon the event recorded to this chapter, the firste 
booke of CUo has this curious remark to the margin :*• The 
Divil to old tyme a disposer of kingdome^ and since the 
Pope."—?: 
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certed : Gygei had no opportunity of etctpe, 
nor of evading tbe altematiTe before proposed. 
At tbe approach of night, the queen conducted 
him to her chamber, and placed him behind the 
fame door, with a dagger in hii hand. Can- 
daules. was murdered in his sleep, and Gyges 
took immediate possession of his wife and of 
the empire^ Of the above event, Archilochus ' 
of Paros, who lived about the same period, has 
made mention in some Iambic verses. 

XIIL A dedaration of the Delphic oracle, 
confirmed Gyges in his possession of the sove- 
reignty. The Lydians resented the fate of 
Candaules, and had recourse to arms. A stipu- 
lation was at length made betwixt the di£Serent 
parties, that if the oracle decided in fiivour of 
Gyges, he should continue on the throne ; if 
otherwise, it should revert to the Heraclids. 
Although Gyges retained the supreme author- 
ity, the words of the oracle expreraly intimated, 
that the Heraclids should be avenged in the 
person of the fifUi descendant of Gyges. To 
this prediction, until it was ultimately accom- 
plished, neither prince nor people paid the 
smallest attention. Thus did the Merronadse 
obtain the empire, to the injurious exclusion of 
the Heraclidae. 

Xiy. Gyges, as soon as he was established 
in his authority, sent various presents to Del- 
phi, ' a considerable quantity of which were of 



1 itfrcUlodktf.^^As without these oondnding Une« 
the sense woold be complete, many hare suspected them 
to hare been inserted by some copyist Scaliger has rea. 
sooed upon them, as if Herodotus meant to intimate, 
that because ArdiUodius malces mention of Oygps in liis 
▼enes, ho must hare lired at the same period ; but thi« 
by no means follows. 

Of Arvhllochns, QuintaUan remarlcs, that he was one 
of the first writers of Iambics ; that his Terses were re- 
marlcabie for their ingenuity, their elegant style, and 
nenrons sentiment Book x. du4i. 1.— He is also hon- 
ourably mentioned by Horace, who confesses that he 
ImiUtes him. See 19th Epistle, Book lot OtM, if the 
Ibis be bis, speaks too of the Parian poet. Cicero, in his 
Tnsculan Questions, says, that he lived in the time of 
Romulus. His compoi^ons were so extremely llcen. 
tions, that the Lacedaemonians ordered them to be re- 
moved from their city, and Archilochus himself to 
be banished. He was afterwards killed In some military 
excursion, by a pemm of the name of Coracus. Who- 
ever wishes to have a more particular account of Ar- 
diilochus, may consult Lilius Oyraldus de Poetar. His- 
tor. dialog, ix. chap. 14. 

9 PrttetOi to DdJpAi 3— Amongst the subjects of liter- 
ary controversy betwixt Boyle and Bentley, this was 
one : Boyle defended Delphos, prindpaUy from its being 
the common usage; Bentley n^jects Delphos as a barbar. 
Ism, it being merely the accusative case of Delphi He 
teUs a story of a popish priest, who for thirty years had 
read nrampsimus in his breviary, instead of snmpsimns ; 
■nd, wImu a learned man told him of his blunder, re- 
plied, I will not change my <rfd mumpeimns, for your 



silver. Among other marki of his libenlity, 
six golden goblets," which weighed no less 
than thirty talents, deserve particular mention. 
These now stand in the treasury of Corinth ; 
though, in strict truth, that treasure was not 
given by the people of Corinth, but by Cypse- 
lus the son of Eetion.* This Gyges was the 
fint of the Barbarians whose history we know, 
who made votive offerings to the oracle, after 
Midas the son of Gordius, ' king of Pbrygia. 
Midas consecrated to this purpose his own roy- 
al throne, a most beautiful specimen of art, 
from which he himself was accustomed to ad- 
minuter justice. This was deposited in the 
same place with the goblets of Gyges to whose 
offerings of gold and silver the Delphians as- 
signed the name of the donor. Gyges, as soon 
as he succeeded to the throne, carried hb arms 
against Miletus and Smjrma, and took the city 
Colophon. Although he reigned thirty-eight 
yean, he performed no other remarkable ex- 
ploit : we shall proceed, therefore, to speak of 
his son and successor, Ardys. 

XV. This prince vanquished the Prienians, 
and attacked Miletus. During his reign, the 
Cimmerians, being ejq>elled their country by 
the Noowdes of Scythia, passed over into Asia, 
and possessed themselves of all Sardis, except 
the dtadeL 

XVI. After reigning forty-nine years, he was 
succeeded by his son Sadyattes, who reigned 

new sumpsimus. F^om a sfanllar mistake in the old edL 
tions of the Bible in Henry the Eighth's time, it wm 
printed Asson and MUeton ; under Queen Elizabeth, it 
was changed into Asson and Miletum ; but in the reign of 
James the first, it was rectified to Asaos and Bliletus.— 
Swift made a point of always writing DdplKw, upon 
which Jortin facetiously remarks, that he should have 
submitted to reason, and received instruction from 
whatever quarter it came ; from Wooton, from Bentley, 
or from BeeUdrab.— T. See Bentlejf on Phabtrit. 

3 Six golden gohl^U.y—ln the time of Herodotus, the 
proportlcm ci silver to gold was as one to thirteen : tliea« 
six goblets, therefore, were equivalent to 9,106,000 Hvraa. 
The calcuUtions of Herodotus diller in some respects 
from those of Diodorus Siculus.— Foyit^e de Jevme Ana. 
chartia. 

Alyattes and Croesus obtained their wealth firom some 
mines in Lydia situated between Atama and Pergamoa. 
The riches of Oyges were proverbial, and were men. 
tioned in the verses of ArchUochus : those of Croesus ef. 
fectually surpassed them. 

DlTlUa ••dllB ««t cni naB opoknUa Cnnt— OvM. 

Larthtr 

4 Bui bjf CyptehtM ike $on of Eetio$Ly~'ltk the templ« 
at Delphi were certain different apartments or dwpels, 
belonging to different dties, princes, or opulent Individ, 
uals. The offerings which these respectively made to 
the deity, were here deposited.— LorcAcr. 

5 MUa$ the ton of Gordiut.y-ThtTe were in Fhrygia 
a number of princes called after these names, as is sutt. 
dently proved by Bouhier.— I/arcAcr. 
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twelve yean. Afterhim, hisson Alyattespos- 
setsed the throne. He carried on war against 
Cyaxaret * the giandson of Deioces, drove the 
Cimnieriana out of Asia, took Sn))rnia, which 
Colophon ^ had built, and invaded Claiomeme. 
In his designs upon this place he was disap- 
pointed ; but he performed, in the course of hb 
reign, many very memorable actions. 

XVII. He resumed against the Milesians, 
the war which his &ther had commenced ; and 
he conducted it in this manner : — As the time 
of harvest approached, he marched an army in- 
to their country, to the sound of the pastoral 
pipe, harp, and flutes masculine and feminine. " 
Oti his arrival in their territories, he neither 
burned, nor in any respect injured, their edifi- 
ces whidi stood in the fields ; but he totally 
destroyed the produce of their lands, and then 
returned. As the Milesians were securely sit- 
nted near the sea, all attadc upon their dty 
would probably have proved in^ectuaL His 
motive for not destroying their buildings was, 
that they might be induced again to cultivate 
their lands and that on every repetition of his 
incursions he might be secure of plunder. 

XVIII. In this manner was the war pro- 
tracted during a period of eleven years ; in which 

^ time the Milesians received two remarkable de- 
feats, one in a pitched battle at Limeneiuro, 
within their own territories, another on the 
l^ains of Meander. Six of these eleven years, 
Sadyattes the son of Ardys reigned over the 
LyiBans; he commenced the Milesian war, 
which bis son Alyattes afterwards continued 
with increase of ardour. The Milesians, in 
this contest, received no assistance from any of 
their neighbours, except firom Chios. The in- 
habitants of Chios offered their support, in re- 
turn for the aid which they had formeriy re- 
ceived from the Milesians, in a war with the 
£rythrsean8. 



6 Agakut Cyaxarea.y-'Tk^B is perfecUj consistent, 
fliraortc*, the Csther of Cyazmres, reigned in Media M 
the ume time that Ardys, grandfather of Alyattea, sat 
on the throne of Sardia.— LarcAer. 

7 Cokphon.y-Ojf^ had taken Colophon, about wliidi 
time doubtless a colony deserted it, and settled at Smyr. 
lUk KnC«*i as Wesseling properly obsenres, is continn- 
siDy used for, to send out a colony. In chap. cL it is said, 
that some Colophonians, banished for sedition, had set- 
tled at Smyrna. If he allodes to the same emigrants, 
their sedition was probably against Oyges, after his con. 
quest ; but these ooold hardly be numeroos or respecta- 
ble eniNigh to deserre the name of a colony.— 7. 

8 Plmtta wtaaemUn^andfiwtimine.'y^KvAxiB Oellius says, 
ttat Alyattes had in his snny female players on the flute. 
Lardker is of (pinion, that Herodotus alludes only to tiie 
diflta e ut Iduh of flutes mentioned in Terence, or per- 
hsft to the Lydian and Phrygian flutes, the sound of 
(MM of wfaidi was grare, of the other acute.— 7. 



XI X. In the twelfth year of the war, the fol- 
lowing event happened, in consequence of the 
com being set on fire by the enemy's army. A 
sudden wind directed the progress of the flames 
against the temple of the Assesian Minerva, ' 
and entirely consumed it It was not at first 
considered as a matter of any importance ; but 
after the return of the army to Sardls, Alyattes 
was seized with a severe and lingering disease. 
From the impulse of his own mind, or from 
the persuasion of his friends he sent to make 
inquiries of the oracle concerning his recovery. 
On the arrival of his messengers, they were in- 
formed, that till the temple of the Assesian 
Minerva, which they had consumed by fire, 
should be restored, no answer would be given 
them. 

XX. Of this circumstance I myself was in- 
formed at Delphi ; but the IMBlesians add more. 
They inform us, that Periander the son of 
Cypselus, when he heard the answer given to 
Alyattes, despatched an emissary to Thrasybu- 
lus king of Miletus, with whom he was inti- 
mately connected, desiring him to pay suitable 
attenrion to the present emergence. This is 
the Milesian narrative. 

XXI. Alyattes, on the return of his mes- 
sengers, despatched an herald to Miletus, whose 
commission was, to make a truce with Thrasy- 
bulusfor such time as might be required to repair 
the temple. Thrasybulus, in consequence of 
the intimation he had received, was aware of 
the intentions of Alyattes, and conducted him- 
self in this manner ; All the com which was 
found, or could be procured at Miletus, was, 
by bis direction, collected in the most public 
place of the city : he then ordered the Milesi- 
ans, at an appointed period, to commence a 
scene of feasting and convivial mirth '*. 



9 AM$enan AfmerM.3— Assesos was a small town de- 
pendent on Miletus. Minenra here had a temple, and 
hence took the name of the Assesian Biinenra. This 
deity was then called the Minenra of Assesos, as we say, 
at the present day, the Virgin of Loretto.— LarcA^r. 

The Virgin, in the Romish church, certainly resembles. 
In all respects, a heathen tutelary di^-inity ; and affords 
one of those instances of similarity between one worship 
and the other, so weU illustrated in Bfiddleton's cele. 
brated Letter from Rome.- 7. 

10 ConvMal ffurM.3— Many stratagems of a similar na. 
ture with tWs of Thrasybulus may be found in the strat- 
agemata of Poly»nus ; a book not so well known as it 
merits. A similar artifice is recorded of one of the Ro- 
man generals, I forget which, who, though reduced to the 
extr«mest want, ordered all the bread they bad ranain. 
ing, after a long siege, to be thrown over the walls 
among the enemy. The besiegers, fatigued and exhaust- 
ed, imagined that their opponents were prepared to hold 
out much knger, and hastily retired. SeealsoC«Bsar,in 
his aecount of the dvU war, book iU, 48, where ho tells 
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XXII. Tbraiybulus intended the Sardian 
ambassador should infonn his master of the 
scene of festivity, and of the abundance of pro- 
visions he had beheld. He was not disappoint- 
cd : the herald witnessed the above-mentioned 
spectacle, delivered hb message, and returned to 
Sardis. This, as I have been informed, was 
the sole occasion of the peace which ensued. 

Alyattes had imagined, that the Milesians 
suffered exceedingly fiom the scarcity of com, 
and were reduced to extreme distress. The 
return of his messenger convinced him he had 
been mistaken. A strict alliance was imme- 
diately formed betwixt the two nations : instead 
of one, Alyattes erected two temples to Min- 
erva, and was soon afterwards restored to 
health. — The above is a faithM account of the 
war betwixt Alyattes and the MUesians. 

XXIII. Periander, the son of Cypielus, 
who communicated to Thrasybulus the reply of 
the oracle, was king of Corinth. A most won- 
derful incident is said by the Corinthians to 
have happened in his time, and the story is 
confirmed by the Lesbians. It is asserted, 
that Anon the Metbymnsean was carried to 
Tenarus on the back of a dolphin. * He ex- 
celled all his cotemporaries in his exquisite 
performance on the harp; and we have rea- 
son to suppose he was the first who invented, 
named, and taught at Corinth, the Dithyrambic 
measure '. 

XXIV. After residing for a considerable 
time at the court of Periander, he was desirous 
of visiting Italy and Sicily. Acquiring there 
considerable wealth, he wished to return with 
it to Corinth : with this view, he embarked at 
Tarentura in a Corinthian vessel, preferring 
the mariners of that nation. As soon as they 
stood out to sea the sailors determined to des- 
troy Arion, for the sake of his riches. He 
discerned their intentions, and offered them his 
money to preserve his life. The men were 

us, that his soldiers made bread of a root called 
chara, adding, ex hoc cffectos panes, quum in colloqtuis 
Pompeiani famem nostris ol^ectarent, rulgo in eos Jade- 
bant, ut spem eorum minucrent 

1 He excelled.^— Arion, it seems, tvas a dthanedos, 
whidi differed from the dtharistes in this : the former 
accompanied his instrument with his voice ; the hitter 
did not 

2 Dithyrambic niMnir^,!— This was a kind of verse 
or hymn in honour of Bacchus, or in praise of drlnldng ; 
It was a rude and perplexed composition, replete with 
figuratiTe and obscure expressions.— B^/^ftn^^. 

Clonens of Alexandria affirms, that the inventor of 
the Dithyrambic was Lassus or Lasus of Hermione. It 
should seem, however, from Pindar uid his 'scholiast, 
that this species of poetry is so very andent that its orL 
ginal inventor cannot be ascertained.— Larefter. 



obdurate, and insisted that he should either kill 
himself, that they might bury him on shore*, 
or leap instantly into the sea. Reduced to this 
extremity, he entreated, that if they would not 
spare his life, they would at least suffer him to 
decorate himself in his most valuable clothes, 
and to give them a specimen of his art in sing- 
ing ; promising, that as soon as he had finished, 
he would destroy himself. They were anxious 
to hear a man, reputed the greatest performer 
in the world, and, in compliance with his request, 
retired from him, to the centre of their vesseL 
He accordingly dressed himself sumptuously, 
and, standing on the side of the ship with his 
harp in his hand, he sang to them a species of ^ 
song, termed Orthian \ As soon as he had 
finished, he threw himself dressed as he was in- 
to the sea. The mariners pursued their course 
to Corinth; but he, it is affirmed % was ta- 
ken up by a dolphin and carried to Tsnarus. 
As soon as he got on shore, he went, without 
changing his dress, to Corinth, and on his arri- 
val told what had be&llen him. Periander 
disbelieved his stoiy : and, keeping him in dose 
custody, endeavoured to find out the crew. As 
soon as he had met with them, he inquired if 
they could give him any intelligence of Arion ; 
they replied, that his excursion to Italy had 
been successful, and that they had left him well 
at Tarentum. Arion then appeared, dressed 
as they had seen him leap into the sea : over- 
come with terror at the circumstance, they con- 
fessed their crime. This event is related both 
by the Corinthians and the Lesbians ; and 
there remains at Tsenarus a small figure in brass 
of a man seated on a dolphin's back, the votive 
offering of Arion himself. 



3 Bury him on shore.y~This passage which perplexed 
the learned Rciske, seem^ to me sufficiently dear. The 
sailors indirectly promised Arion that they would bury 
him, if he would be the instrument of his own death.— 
fyeueiiag. 

4 Or/Aion.]— The Orthian hymn was an air performed 
cither on a flute or dthara, in an elevated key and quick 
time. It was, therefore, peculiarly adapted to animate 
combatants. See Aulus GelUus. By this spodes of song, 
Timotheus so inflamed the ardour of Alexander, that he 
instantly leaped up and called for his arms. See Eiista- 
tlilus. See also, Drydcn's Ode on St Caedlia's day.— Max. 
imus Tyrius says, that to exdte military ardour, the 
Orthian song was peculiarly adapted, as that called Pa- 
raenion was for sodal and convivial occasions. See also 
Homer, Book xi 

Th«nee U>a bUck far; ttanugh Uw Grecian thranff 
WiUi horror aouods th« load Orthian wng.— T. 
5Ttis q^Erfn«(f.]— Voltaire abuses Herodotus for tell- 
ingthis story, as considering it true ; but surely without 
reason, as he by no means vouches for its truth. 

Gibbon, however, calls the story.telling tone of Her- 
odotus half sceptical and half superstiUous.— r. 
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XXV. When he had put an end to.the 
Milesian war, And after a reign of fifty-seven 
years, Alyattes died. He was the second of 
his fiunily who made an offering at Delphi, 
which he did in consequence of his recovery 
from illness. He presented a large silver goblet, 
with a saucer of iron *, curiously inlaid ; it is 
of surprising workmanship, and as worthy of 
observation as any of the things preserved at 
Delphi The name of the maker was Gkui- 
cus, an inhabitant of Chios, and the inventor of 
this art of inlaying iron. 

XX VL Onthedeathofhisfiither,Cra!sus 
succeeded to the throne ^ he b^;an to reign at 
the age of thirty-five, and he immediately 
commenced hostilities with the Ephesians. 
Whilst he besieged Ephesus ^ with an army, 
the inhabitants made a solemn dedication of 
their dty to IMQnerva, connecting by some liga- 
ture ' their walls to the temple of the goddess. 
This temple is at a distance of about seven sta^ 
dia from the old town. Soon afterwards he 
attacked every state, both of the lonians and 
the ^olians : the motives which he assigned 
were various, important in some instances, but, 
when such could not be found, frivolous pro- 
texts sufficed. 

XX VIL Not satisfied with compelling the 
Asiatic Greeks to render him tribute, he de- 
termined on building a fleet, to attack those 
who lived in the islands. From this purpose, 
although he had made great preparations, he 
was deterred by the memorable reply of Bias * 
of Priene, who was at that time in Sardis ; or, 
as others say, of Pittacus '* of Mitylene. Of 

ScRicffr o/»rM«.3.-Tlii8 basin is mentioned In PMna- 
nias. Book x : where also Glauctu is q^oken of as the 
ori^al inrentor of the art A farther aoooont of Glao. 
cos may be faan^Jn Junius de Fictora Vetenun.— T. 

7 Whilst he hetiegtd Ephetw.y^Tba princ* of Ephe- 
•OB, at this time, was Pindar the nephew of Crowns ; the 
itory b told at length by .CUan, Book ilL chap. 26.— 7. 

8 Bjf mme ligature.y^Tho db^ect of tlie andents, by 
thna conaecrafting their towns, was to detain the deities 
by a kind of force, and prevoit their departure. It was 
beUeved, that when a dty was on the point of being ta. 
ken« the deities abandoned it-^Larcfter. 

jRwu. 3— Diogenes Laertios, Flntardi, and Valoius 
Maximus, sererally gire an accoont of Bias. He was 
one of the seren wise men of Greece. Some fishermen 
found a golden tripod, upon which was inscribed, " To 
the -wisest :** it was giren to Bias, who sent it to Delphi 
When his TanqniBhed countrymen fled before the enemy, 
each took with him the most valuable part of his property. 
lUaa took nothing : on being asked why, ** I always 
carry,** he replied, " my most raluable things with me,*' 
meaning his learning and abilities.— 7. 

ID PittaeuM. }— Pittacus of Mitylene was another of the 
seren wise men. His life is written by Diogenes Laer. 
tius. In a war betwixt tlie Athenians and the pe<»ple of 
Mitylene, he challeng<Hl the enemy's general to single 



this person the king was inquiring whether 
there was any intdligence from Greece : " The 
islanders. Sir," he replied, " are about to form 
a body of ten thousand horse, with the inten- 
tion of attacking you at Sardis.*' The king, 
supposing him serious, said, that nothing would 
be more agreeable to him, than to see the 
islanders invading the continent of Lydia with 
cavalry. The other thus interrupted him : 
« Your wish to see the inhabitants of the is* 
lands pursue such measures, iscertainly reason- 
able ; but do you not imagine, that the circum- 
stance of your building a fleet to attack the 
islanders, must give them equal satisfiiction ? 
They can wish for no better opportunity of re- 
venging the cause of these Greeks on the con- 
tinent, reduced by you to servitude, than by 
meeting the Lydians on the ocean.** The 
wisdom of the remark was acceptable to Croe- 
sus : he not only declined all thoughts of con- 
structing a fleet, but entered into an amicable 
alliance with the lonians of the islands. 

XXV I IL He afterwards progressively sub- 
dued almost all the nations which are situate 
on this side the river Halys. The Cilidans 
and the Lydans alone, were not brought under 
his yoke ; but he totally vanquished the L3rdi- 
ans, Phr3rgians, Mysians, Mariandynians," Cha- 
lybians, Pfqphlagonians, Thracians, Thynians, 
Bithynians, Carians, lonians, Dorians, .£oli- 
ans, and Pamphylians. 

XXIX. After Croesus had obtained all these 
victories, and extended the power o£ the Ly- 
dians, Sardis became the resort of the great and 
the affluent, as well as of such as were celebrated 
in Greece for their talents and their wisdom. 
Among these was Solon: ^ at the request of the 
Athenians, he had formed a code oflawsfor their 
use. He had then engaged in sl course of tra- 



combat, and with a net whidi he secretly brought, he 
oitangled and easily conquered his adversary. FTom this 
drcnmstanoe, the contests of the retiarii and mirmiUones 
are said first to hare arisoi. His most memorable say- 
ing was—" Endeavour to prevent calamity : if it happen, 
bear it with equanimity."— 7. 

1 1 ManamfyiuoM. ]— These people were the inventors 
of the shrill pipe used at funerals, wliich was sometimes 
also called gingros {ytyy^n)' Hence ^mfimtlum «**«, 
more Mariandyno vodferat Pollux says this pipe was 
omtri ved by a Pboenidaa— By a Phosnidan these authors 
seem to mean, one who spoke the eastern language, and 
not the Greek, fschylus has the expression, M«^«v2ww 
/S«<».— 7 

12 SoAm.}— To give a particular account of Solon, 
would exceed our limits. He was oHe of the seven wise 
men of Greece, bom at SaUmis; and, aooording to Anhis 
Gellius, fiourished at Athens, when Tarquinius Priseus 
reigned at Rome. He was a wise, but severe legislator, 
rescuing his countrymen from superstition, ignoranee, 
and vke. His life is given at length by Plutarch.— 7. 

B 
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▼eb, which was to be of ten yean' continuance ; 
•hig avowed purpose was of a philosophical na- 
ture ; but his real object was to avoid the ne- 
cessity of abrogating the laws he had enacted. 
The Athenians were of themselves unable to 
do this, having bound themselves, by the most 
solemn oaths, to preserve inviolate, for ten 
years, the institutions of Solon. 
: XXX. During his absence, Solon had visit- 
ed Amasis in ^gypt, and came now to Croe- 
sus, * at Sardis. He was received on his arri- 
val with the kindest hospitality, and entertained 
in the palace of Croesus. In a few days, the 
king directed his servants to attend Solon to the 
different repositories of his wealth, and to show 
him their splendid and valuable contents. When 
he had observed them all, Croesus thus addressed 
him : — ** My Athenian guest, the voice of fame 
•peaks loudly of your wisdom. I have heard 
much of your travels ; that you have been led, 
by a truly philosophic spirit, to visit a consid- 
erable portion of the globe. I am hence in- 
duced to inquire of jrou, what man, of all yovt 
have beheld, has seemed to you most truly 
happy ?•* The expectation of being himself es- 
teemed the happiest of mankind, prompted his 
inquiry. Solon proved by his reply, his at- 
tadunent to truth, and abhorrence of flattery. 
•< I think,*' said he. ** O king, that Tellus the 
Athenian best deserved thje appellation of hap- 
py." Croesus was astonished : " On what," he 
asked, ** were the claims of Tellus, to this dis- 
tinction, founded ?** ** Because,** answered So- 
lon, ** under the protection of a most excellent 
form of government, Tellus had many virtuous 
and amiable children ; he saw their offspring, 
and they all survived him : at the close of a 
prosperous life, we celebrated his funeral, with 
every circumstance of honour. In a contest 
with some of their neighbours, at Eleusis, he 
flew to the assistance of his countrymen : he 



1 Cnme now to Croenu-y^lt b doubted by some su- 
thors, whether the interriew which is here described, 
ever took place. The sagadoiu reply of Solon to Croesus 
has been Introduced In a variety oi compositions andent 
and modem. See Juvenal, Sat x. verse 87a See An. 
s<mins also, and Ovid. The dying speech of Julian, as 
given by Mr Gibbon, from Libanius, (vol iv. p. 800, oc 
tavo edition) contains many sentiments similar to these 
nf Solon. •• I have learned,'* says Julian, ** from rcU. 
gkm, that an early death has often been the reward of 
l^ety.'* Upon which, after commending- this story of 
Cleobis and Bito, in Herodotus, our English historian 
adds, « Yet the Jupiter (in the 16th Book of the lUad} 
who laments with tears of Mood the death of Sarpedon 
hit son, had a very Imperfect notion of happiness or giory 
beyond the grave.*' Pausanias reJates, that this history 
Is represented in a marble monument at Argos..-r. 



contributed to the defeat of the enemy, and met 
death in the field of glory. The Athenians 
publicly buried him, in the place where he fell ; 
and his funeral pomp was magnificently at- 
tended.** ' 

XX XL Solon was continuing to make re- 
spectful mention of Tellus, when Croesus an- 
xiously interrupted him, and desired to know, 
whom, next to Tellus, he esteemed most hap* 
py ; not doubting but the answer would now be 
favourable to himself. ** Cleobb and Bito,** 
replied Solon : " they were Argives by birth^ 
fortunate in their circumstances, and so remark- 
able for their bodily prowess, that they had 
both of them been crowned as conquerors iii 
their public games. It is further related of 
them, that on a certain festival of Juno, their 
mother was to have been carried to the temple 
in a chariot drawn by oxen. The beasts were not 
ready ' for the purpose ; but the young men in« 
stantly took the yokes upon themselves, and 
drew their mother in the carriage to the temple, 
through a space of forty-five furlongs. Having 
performed this in the presence of innumerable 
spectators, they terminated their lives in a man- 
ner which was singularly fortunate. In thiff 
event, the deity made it appear, that death is a 
greater blessing to mankind than life. The 
surrounding multitude proclaimed their praise : 
the men commended their prowess : the wo- 
men envied their mother ; who was delighted 
with the deed itself, and the glory which at- 
tended it Standing before the shrine, she im- 
plored the divinity, in whose honour her sons* 
exertions had been made, to grant them the 
greatest blessing man could receive. After 
her prayers, and when the succeeding sacrifice 
and festival were ended, the young men retired 
to rest within the temple ; but they rose no 
more. The Aiigives have preserved at Delphi 
the figures of Cleobis and Bito, as of men 
deserving superior distinction." This, accord- 
ing to Solon*s estimate, was happiness in the 
second degree. 

XXXII. Crcesus was still dissatisfied: 
«* Man of Athens, " he resumed, " think you 
so meanly of my prosperity, as to place me even 
beneath men of private and obscure condition ?** 
«' Croesus,** he replied, " you inquire of me my 
sentiments of human nature i of me, who con* 



8 The heatU were not reiMfjr.3— Servius, inhiscommen. 
taries on Vii^il, says, that the want of oxen, on this oc 
casif»n, was on account of a pestilential malady, which 
had destroyed all the cattle belonging to Argoa.— 5«mM# 
ad Virgil Georg. UK ill 588. 
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•ider the divinf beingi as "viewing us men 
with invidious and malignant aspects.' In the 
space of a protracted life, how many things oc- 
cur, which we see with reluctance and support 
with anguish. I will suppose the term of hu- 
man life to extend to seventy yetm ;* this pe- 
riod, if we except the intercalatory months, 
will amount to twentj-five thousand two hun- 
dred days : to make our computation regular 
and exact, suppose we add this month to each 
alternate year, we shall then have thirty-five 
additional months, or one thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty days. The whole seventy years 
will therefore consist of twenty-six thousand 
two hundred and fifty days, yet of this number 
will every day be productive of some new in- 
cident. Thus, Crcesus,* does our nature appear 
a continued series of calamity. I see you as 
the sovereign of many nations, and possessed 
of extraordinary affluence and power. But I 
shall not be able to give a satisfactory answer 
to the question jrou propose, till I know that 
your scene of life shall have closed with tran- 
quillity. The man of affluence is not, in fact, 
more happy than the possessor of a bare suffi- 
ciency ; unless, in addition to his wealth, his 
end of life be fortunate.* We often discern 
misery in the midst of splendid plenty, whilst 
real happiness is found in humbler stations. 
The rich man, who knows not happiness, sur- 
passes but in two things the humbler but more 
fortunate character, widi which we compare him. 
Yet there are a variety of incidents in which 
the latter excels the former. The rich man 



3 With imvidiotu and wtalignant a»p«elfc]— This Is 
oa« of the pa m ag g i In which the nuUiflfnity of Herodotaa, 
• c cor d ii y to Platarch, b moet conspicuoua. Thus, nys 
FSotarcfa, attribating to Solon what he hbnaelf thinks of 
the gods, he adds maUoe to blasphemy.— 7. 

4 Tke term of human Hfe to extend to eeventy yeon^ 
&c:3— This paw ag e b oonfenedly one of the mott diffU 
colt in Herodotaa. Lardier has a long and ingenious 
note upon the snl^ect, which we hare omitted } as well 
from its extreme length, as from iu not being entirely 
consistent with onr plan. It is not unworthy observa- 
tion, that Stobnus, who has giren this discourse of Solon, 
omito altogether the paange in question ; and, indeed, 
tjtfvher himself is of opinion, that the original text of 
Herodotus has been here altered— See Psahn xc la 
«* The days of oor age are threescore years and ten, and 
though men be so strong that they come to fourscore 
years, yetb their strength tlien but labour and sorrow, 
m soon passeth it away, and we are gone.**— T. 

ft TkuM CreuuM.2 See Spenser, canto ii. 1-1 : 
Far who vUl bid* the b«inteo ofdiMrMS, 
If art Ml ban tfUnk M Uv*. IW hCt It wTMclMdiiM. 

6 Hw end of U/g be fortmtate.y^ThiM sentence of Solon 
Is paraphrased by Sophodet, in his (Edipus Tyrannus. It 
was, indeed, a rery fkTonrite sentiment with the Greeks 
IngeneraL See the Andromache of EuripUaa, rerse iW ) 
with many other places In Us tragediea.— LoroAer. 



can gratify his passions ; and has little to ^- 
prehend from accidental injuries. The poor 
man's condition exempts him entirely . from 
these soiupces of affliction. He moreover pos- 
sesses strength and health ; a stranger to mis- 
fortune, he is blessed in his children and ami- 
able in himself. If at the end of such a lifis, 
his death be fortunate, this, O king, is the 
truly happy man ; the object of your curious 
inquiry. Call no man happy till you know the 
nature of his death ; he is at best but fortunate. 
All these requisites for happiness it is in no 
man*s power to obtain, for no one region can 
supply them ; it afibrds perhaps the enjoyment 
of some, but it is remarkable for the absence 
of others. That which yields the more numer- 
ous sources of gratification is so far the best : 
such also is the imperfection of man, excellent 
in some respects, weak and defective in others. 
He who possesses the most advantages, and 
afterwards leaves the world with composure, he 
alone, O Croesus, is entitled to our admiration. 
It is the part of wisdom to kx>k to the event of 
things ; for the Deity often overwhelms with 
misery, those who have formerly been placed 
at the summit of felicity.*' 

XXXIIL To these words of Solon, Croesus 
refused both his esteem and praise, and he after- 
wards dismissed the philosopher with indiffer- 
ence.' The sentiment which prompts us not to 
be elate with temporary bliss, but to look be- 
yond the present moment appeared to Croesus 
neither wise no^ just 

XXXIV. Solon was no sooner departed^ 
than, as if to punish Croestis for his arrogance, 
in esteeming himself the happiest of mankinds 
a wonderful event befell him, which seemed a 
visitation from heaven. He saw in his sleep a 
vision, menacing the calamity which afterwards 
deprived him of his son. Croesus had two 
sons : the one marked by natural defect, being 
dumb : the other, whose name was At3rs, was dis- 
tinguished by his superior accomplishments. The 
intimation of the vision which Croesus saw, 
was, that this Atys should die by the point of 



7 Biemitaed the phitoaopher with ind^fffrenee.y~A% 
this period the celebrated jismnp was also at the court of 
CroBsns, and much respected. He was afUctcd with the 
disgrace of Solon; and, conrersing with him as a IHend, 
— «* Yon see, Solon,** said he, *<that we must either not 
come nigh kings, or we must entertain them with things 
agreeable to them.** ** That Is not the point,** replied So. 
km; **yoa should either say nothing to them, or telJ 
them what is osefhL*'— *<I must confess,** says Bayle, 
after relating the above, «<that this caution of JEsop, ar. 
goes a man well acquainted with the eoort and great men } 
bttt 8oloa*s annrw' la the troe lesson a# divines, who dU 
red the cooicienees sf prtaeaa. **— r. 
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an iron spear. Roiued and terrified by tUs 
dream, he revolved the matter seriously in his 
mind. His first step was to settle his son in 
marriage : he then took from him the command 
of the Lydian troops, whom he before con- 
ducted in their warlike expeditions . 4he spears 
and darts, with every other kind of hostile 
weapon, he removed in a heap to the female 
apartments, that his son might not suffer inju- 
ry from the fidl of them. 

XXXV. Whilst the nuptiab of this son 
employed his attention, an unfortunate homi- 
cide arrived at Sardis, a Phrygian by nation, and 
of the royal fiunily. He presented himself at the 
palace of Croesus, from whom he required and 
received expiation * with the usual ceremonies. 
The Lydian mode of expiation nearly resem- 
bles that in use among the Greeks. When 
Croesus had performed what custom exscted, 
he inquired who and whence he was, ** From 
what part," said he, <* of Phrygia, do you come ? 
why are you a suppliant to me ? what man or 
woman have you shiin?** ** O king?'* replied 
the stranger, <' I am the son of Gordius, who 
was the son of Midas. My name is Adras- 



1 Bspiatfmt.'}—H was the ofllce of the prieets to ex. 
plate tar crimes cocninttted either finom aoddent or de. 
sign, and they were therefore caUed Ksthartai, Poriflera t 
but it thoold appear from the above, and other rimUar 
Incidents, that Idngt andentljr exercised the ftinctions of 
thepriesUMMNL— 7. 

The scholiast of Homer informs as, (see verM 48, last 
book of the Iliad) that It was costomary amongst the an- 
cient8,for whoever had committed an inroluntary murder, 
to leare his country, and fly to the house of some power, 
fkil indiridnal. There, corerlng himself, he sate down, 
and entreated to be purified. No person has given a 
more full, and at the same time more correct account of 
Hie oereinonies of expiation, than ApoUonius Rhodins. 



TbdrTfait^canMl 
On dovD5 Mats ih* pluad Mch prinoaly gamt. 
Tb«y roond b«r bcarth Mt« motionlcM and mate; 
Wia* plateiH* tarplUais tMih ■MmiMn mUt. 
Hot (bldad biuids h«r MoUklDg fbc* oonMalt 
Uf«p in the gnmnd h* flxM th« nnrdanm* ateel t 
Nor if tlM7 onoe, la aqval mamw diDvnVI, 
lAtt their dtjacted ajrcJlds from the grooad. 
Circo behdd thotr gallt t the mv thcj fled 
Prom voofMnot hamiaff o'er the rourdarer** head. 
The holy ritat, approved of Jove, the pays : 
Jove, thna appealed, hb haetj Tcageanoc ■Uyi. 
These ritea front RvUtj tUktu the cnlprlts clear. 
Who lowly sopplUnt at her cell appear. 
To expiate their crime In order dae, 
Plrrt ta her ahrine a sucklaff pin ibo drew, 
Whow nlp^e* from lt> Urth dUtended ttoodi 
Its neck ihe itnick and bathed their hands (h blood. 
Next, with UbaUoM meeC, and prayer ihe piled 
Jvf, who acqnlt* the •appliani homicide. 
Withoat her daor a train or Naiads Hand, 
Adralnlstertas whate'or her rites demand. 
Within, the flames that roand the hearth arise. 
Waste, as she prays, the kneaded sacrifice : 
That thos the Knrics* venneftU wrath mi«ht cease. 
And, Jove appeased, dlemiss them both hi pcaee. 
Whether Utey came to e^tSto Uie Railt 
or friends' ot stxangm' blood, by trsaehety ipUt. 



tus*: unwillingly I have killed my brother, 
for which I am banished by my fisther, and ren- 
dered entirely destitute.** " You come," replied 
Croesus, <*of a fiunily whom I esteem my 
friends. My protection shall, in return, be 
extended to you. You shall reside in my pal- 
ace, and be provided with every necessary. 
You will do well not to suffer your misfortune 
to distress you too much.** Cnesus then re- 
ceived him into his fiunily. 

X.^'KYl* There appeared about this time, 
near Olympus in Mysia, a wild boar ' of an ex- 
tmordinary size, which, issuing from the moun- 
tain, did great injury to the Mysians. They 
had frequently attacked it ; but their attempts 
to destroy it, so far from proving successful, 
had been attended with loss to themselves. In 
the extremity, therefore, of their distress, they 
sent to CrcBsus a message of the following im- 
port t " There has appeared among us, O king ! 
a wild boar of a most extraordinary size, injur- 
ing us much; but to destroy which all our 
most strenuous endeavours have proved inef- 
fiectual. We entreat you, therefore, to send to 
us your son, at the head of a chosen band, Mrith 
a number of dogs, to relieve us from this for- 
midable animaL** Croesus, remembering his 
dream, answered them thus : <* Of my son you 
must forbear to make mention : him I caimot 
send ; he is lately married, and his time and 
attention sufficiently employed. But a chosen 
band of Lydians, hunters and dogs, shall attend 
you ; and ' I shall charge them to take every 
possible means of relieving you, as soon as pos- 
sible, from the attacks of the boar.** 



2 itfrfrewlitf.}— There is a passage in Photius relatire to 
this Adrastus, which two learned men, Palmerius and 
Larcher, have understood and applied rery differentiy. 
The passage is diis: Photins, in his Blhliotheca, giving 
an account of the liistorical woiic of Ptolenueus son of 
Hcphantion, says thus : *' He also relates that the name 
of the person who, in the first book of Herodotus, is said 
to have been killed by Adrastus son of OonUus, was 
Agathon, and that it was in consequence of some dispute 
about a qualL" 

The above, and, as it should seem with greater proba. 
bility, Palmerius, applies to the brother of Adrastus ; 
Larcher understands it of the son of Croesus. 

With respect to the quail, some of our readers may 

probably thank us for informing them, that the ancients 

had their quail as the modems have thdr cotdcfifffatB.— r. 

His cocks do wla the baUle still ofmine 

When it is all to nooght, and his quails ever 

Beat nUne in b eop e d at odds.— Sib«lc«p«err. 

3 A wild door. 3— It should seem, from the accotuits of 
ancient authors, that the ravages of the wild boar were 
considered as more formidable than thoae of the other 
savage animals. The conquest of the Erymanthian boar 
was one of the fated Ubours of Hemiles ; and the story 
of the Caledonian boar is one of the most beautiful in 
Ovid.— r. 
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XXXVII. This answer of Oroesas satis- 
lied the Mysians;^ but the young man hear- 
ing of the matter, and that his fiuher had re- 
fused the solicitations of the Mysians for him 
to accompany them, hastened to the presence 
of the king, and spoke to him as foUows : ** It 
was fonnerly, Sir, esteemed, in our nation, 
both excellent and honourable to seek renown 
in war, or in the hunting of wild beasts : but 
you now deprive me of both these opportunities 
of signalizing myself, without having reason to 
accuse me either of cowardice or sloth. 
Whenever I am now seen in public, how mean 
and oontemptiUe shall I appear! How will 
my fellow-citizens, or my new wife, esteem 
me ? what can be her opinion of the man whom 
she has married ? Suffer me, then. Sir, either 
to proceed on this expedition, or condescend to 
convince me that the motives of your refusal 
are reasonable and sufficient.** 

XXXVIIL "My son," rcpUed Croesus, 
« I do not in any respect think unfavourably of 
your courage, or your conduct My behaviour 
towards you is influenced by a vision, which has 
lately warned me that your life will be short, 
and that you must perish from the wound of an 
iron spear. This has first of all induced me 
to act^erate your nuptials, and also to refuse 
your presence in the proposed expedition, wish^ 
ing, by my caution, to preserve you at least as 
long as I shall live. I esteem you as my only 
son ; for your brother, on account of his infir- 
mity, is in a manner lost to me." 

XXXIX. « Having had such a vision," 
returned Atys to his fiuher, " I can easily for- 
give your anxiety concerning me : but as you 
apparently misconceive the matter, suffer me to 
explain what seems to have escaped you. The 
rision, as you affirm, intimated that my death 
should be occasioned by the point of a spear ; 
but what arms or spear has a wild boar, that 
you should dread ? If, indeed, it had been told 
you that I was to perish by a tusk, or something 
of a similar nature, your conduct would have 
been strictly proper ; but, as a spear's point is 
the object of your ahum, and we are not going 
to contend with men, I hope for your permis- 
sion to join this party." 

XL. ** Son,*' answered Croesus, ** your rea- 
soning, concerning my dream, has induced 
me to alter my opinion, and I accede to your 
wishes." 



4 SmH^tdtkt JTjysfaiM.}— VaUa, Henry StophcM, and 
OfrouarboM, in thdr fOBt m w of thte pMngv, had, qaum 
no«i«aactt«eoatalL WetMUng has taken away the ne. 
gafthre partkk. 



XLL The king then sent for Adrastus the 
Phrygian ; whom, on his appearing, he thus 
addressed : <* I do not mean to remind you of 
your former calamities ; but you must have in 
memory, that I relieved you* in your distress, 
took you into my family, and supplied all your 
necessities. I have now, therefore, to solicit 
that return of kindness which my conduct 
claims. In this proposed hunting excursion, 
you must be the guardian of my son : preserve 
him on the way from any secret treachery which 
may threaten your common security. It is con- 
sistent that you should go where bravery may 
be distinguished, and reputation gained : valour 
has been the distinction of your family, and 
with personal vigour has descended to yourself. 

XLIL " At your request, O king !" replied 
Adrastus, *' I shall comply with what I should 
otherwise have refused. It becomes not a man 
like myself, oppressed by so great a calamity, 
to appear among my more fortunate equals : I 
have never wished, and I have frequently avoid- 
ed it. My gratitude, in the present instance, 
impels me to obey your commands. I wiU 
therefore engage to accompany and guard your 
son, and promise, as fisu' as my care can avaO, 
to restore him to yon safe." 

XLIIL Immediately a band of youths 
were selected, the dogs of chace prepared, and 
the train departed. Arrived in the vicinity of 
Olympus, they sought the beast : and having 
found his haunt, they surrounded it in a body, 
and attacked him with their spears. It so hap. 
pened, that the stranger Adrastus, who had 
been purified for murder, directed a blow at the 
boar, missed his aim, and killed the son of Croe- 
sus. Thus he was destroyed by the point of a 
spear, and the vision proved to be prophetic. 
A messenger immediately hastened to Sardis, 
informing Croesus of the event which occasion, 
ed the death of his son. 

XLIV. Croesus, much as he was afflicted 
with his domestic loss, bore it the less patiently, 
beeause it was inflicted by him whom he had him. 
self purified and protected. He broke into 
violent complaints at his misfortune, and in- 
voked Jupiter, the deity of expiation, in attes. 
tation of the injury he had received. He in- 
voked him also as the guardian of hospitality 
and friendship ;* of hospitality, because, in re- 



6 / rtftfnwf yon. ]~lf translated bteraUy, ft should haro 
been, ** I purifled yon," Bee. 

4 Gturdiam of hotpUaUijf ami friendtlkip.'y-in^lUn 
WM adored under dilBerenttitiea,aeoordin9 to the place 
and clreunHtanoa of his diflbrentw oiihippers.— Xi^rcA^r. 

The sky was the department of Jnpiter: hencebewas 
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.ceiving a stranger, he had received the murderer 
of his son ; of friendship, because the mao 
whose aid he might have expected, had proved 
his bitterest enemy. 

XLV. Whilst his thoughts were thus occu- 
pied, the Lydians appeared with the body of 
his son : * behind followed the homicide. He 
advanced towards Croesus, and, with extended 
hands, implored that he might suffer death up- 
on the body of him whom he had slain. He 
recited his former calamities; to which was 
now to be added, that he was the destroyer of 
the man who had expiated him : he was conse- 
quently no longer fit to live. Croesus listened 
to him with attention ; and, although oppressed 
by his own paternal grief, he could not refuse 
his compassion to Adrastus ; to whom he spake 
as follows : ** My friend, I am sufficiently re- 
venged by 3rour voluntary condemnation of 
yourself. ' You are not guilty of this event, ' 
for you did it without design. The offended 
deity, who warned me of the evil, has accom- 
plished it'* Croesus, therefore, buried his son 
with the proper ceremonies : but the unfortu- 
nate descendant of Midas, who had killed his 
brother and his friend, retired at the dead of 
night to the place where Atys was buried, and, 
confessing himself to be the most miserable of 
mankind, slew himself on the tomb. 

XL VI. The two years which succeeded the 
death of his son, were passed by Croesus in ex- 
treme affliction. His grief was at length sus- 
pended by the increasing greatness of the Per- 
sian empire, as well as by that of Cyrus son of 
Camhjses, who had deprived Astyages, son of 
Cyaxares, of his dominions. To restrain the 
power of Persia, before it should become too 



deemed the god of tempests. The following titles were 
fiTen him : Flurins, Plaviosiia, Fulgnrafeor, Fulgomm 
Effector, Descensor, Tonana. Other epithets were giren 
Um, relatiTe to the wants of men, for which he was 
thought to proride. See Bos, Antiquities of Greece 
The abore obserration Is confined to the Greeks.— The 
epithets of the Roman Jointer were almost without nam- 
ber i and there was hardly, as ^lence obserres, a town, 
or even hamlet. In Italy, that bad not a Jupiter of its 
own.— r. 

1 Body ofhu Mm.>— This solemn procession of the Ly. 
dians, beallnf to the presence of the fatiier the dead body 
of his son, followed mournfully by the person who had 
killed him, would, it is presumed, aiford no mean subject 
for an historical painting.— r. 

2 CondePMuUion of younel/.y-'lAodonB Siculas re- 
lates, that it wm the first intention of Crcssus to hare 
burned Adrastus aUre ; but his roluntary offer to submit 
to death, deprecated his anger.— >7. 

3 You are not gmtty ofthit event 3— See Homer, lUad 
ad, where Priam thus add re sse s Helen : 

No crtaM of OOo* o«r pmrnt tcnflWitng* dra««: 

Not tbom bat H«av«n*s dtopMliiff «IU, tb« cawc—fV- 



great and too extensive, was the object of his 
solicitude. Lutening to these suggestions, he 
determined to consult the different oracles * of 
Greece, and also that of Lybia ; and for this 
purpose sent messengers to Delphi, the Pbo- 
dan Abas, and to Dodona: he sent also to 



4 Orodii*.}— On the sul^eet of oraHes, it may not be 
improper, once for all, to Inform the Eogiish reader, that 
the Apollo of Delphi was, to use Mr Bayle's words, the 
judge without appeal ; tiie greatest of the heathen goda 
not presenring, in relation to orades, his advanta^ or 
superiority. The oracles of Trophonius, Dodona, and 
Ammon, had not so much credit as that of Delphi, nor 
did they equal it either In esteem or duration. The ora> 
de at Abas was an oracle of ApoUo ; but, from the little 
mention that is made of It by ancient writers, it does not 
appear to hare been held In the extremest reneration. 
At Dodona, as we describe it frtmi Montftuicon, there 
were sounding kettles ; from whence came the prorerb of 
the Dodonean brass; which, according to Menander, if • 
man touched but once, would continue ringing the wbol« 
day. Others qpeak of the doTes of Dodona, whidi spoke 
and delirered the orades : of two doves, acoordinf to 
Statins, one fiew to LyUa, to pronounce the orades of 
Jui^ter ; the other staid at Dodona : of which the mor« 
rational explanation is, tiiat two tonales estabhshed re. 
ligious ceremonies at the same time, at Dodona, and in 
Lybia; for, in the andent language of the people of 
Epims, the same word signifies a dore and an old wo. 
man. At the same place also was an oak, or, as some 
say, a beedi tree, hallowed by the prejudices of the peo. 
pie, from the remotest antiquity. 

The orade of Trophonius* care, from Its singularity, 
deserves minuter mention. He, says Panaanlas, who 
deshred to consult It, was obliged to under^ varioiu pre. 
paratory ceremonies, which continued for several days : 
he was to pturify himself by various meUiods, to crffisr sa. 
crifiees to many different deities ; ho was then oondnctetl 
by night to a neighbouring river, where he was anointed 
and washed ; he afterwards drank of the water of forget- 
fulness, that his former cares might be burled ; and of 
the water of remembrance, that be might forget nothing 
of what he was to see. The cave was surrounded by a 
wall ; it resembled an oven, was four cubits wide, and 
eight deep : it was descended by a ladder ; and he who 
went down, carried with him cakes made of honey ; 
when he was got down, he was made acquainted wUh 
futurity. For more particulars concerning this M-ade, 
consult Montfaucon, Voyage de Jeune AnacharsiB, in 
whidi the different descriptions of antiquity, co n ce mi iy 
this and other orades, are collected and methodiaed See 
also Van Dale. Of ti>e above a classical and correct de. 
scription may also be found in Glover's Athenaid. 

Amphiarans was one of tiic seven warriors who fought 
against Thebes ; he performed on that oocasientlM fimn. 
tioas of a priest, and was supposed, on that account, to 
commnnioite oracles aflM* his death. They who con. 
suited him, were to abstain from wine for three days, 
and from all nourishment for twcnty.four hours. They 
tiien sacrificed a ram befwe his statue, np<m the skin of 
which, spread in the vestibule, they retired therosdvea 
to sleep. The deity was supposed to appear to them in 
a vision, and answer their questions. 

The temple of Branchidsi was afterwards, accofding to 
Pliny, named the temple of DIdymean Apollo. It was 
bnmed by Xerxes, but afterwards built with such extra, 
ordinary magnificence, that aooordhog to Vitruvlns, it 
was one of tiie four edifices which rendered the names of 
their ardiitects fanmortaL Some accoont may be found 
of this temple In Chi8hnll*s Asiatic Antiquities.— r. 
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Amphiuaus, Trophoniiu, and the Milesian 
Branchidse. The above-mentioned are the 
oracles which Croesus consulted in Greece : he 
sent also to the Lybian Ammon. His motive 
in these consultations, was to form an idea of 
the truth of the oracles respectively, meaning 
afterwards to obtain from them a decisive opin- 
ion concerning the propriety of an expedition 
against the Persians. 

XLVIL He took this method of proving 
the truth of their different communications. 
He computed with his Lydian messengers, that 
each should consult the different oracles on the 
hundredth day of their departure from Sardis, 
and respectively ask what Crcesus the son of 
Alyattes was doing : they were to write down, 
and communicate to Crcesus, the reply of each 
particular oracle. * Of the oracular answers in 
general we have no account remaining; but the 
Lydians had no sooner entered the temple of 
Delphi, and proposed their questions, than the 
Pythian * answered thus, in heroic verse : 
I ooont the mid, I mcMiare <rat th« ma ; 
The ■Ueut and the dumb are heard bj me : 
E'en Donr the odours to my Miue that rise, 
A tortoise boiUng with a lamb rappUee, 
Where brass below and brass abore H Um. 

XL VI I L They wrote down the communi- 
cation of the Pythian, and returned to Sardis. 
Of the answers which his other messengers 
brought with them on their return, Croesus 
found none which were satis&ctory. But h 
fervour of gratitude and piety was excited in 
bim, as soon as he was informed of the reply 
of the Pythian ; and he exclaimed, without re- 
serve, that there was no true orade but at Del- 
phi, for this alone had explained his employ- 
ment at the stipulated time. It seems, that 
on the day appointed for his servants to consult 
the different oracles, determining to do what it 



5 Xtpfy ofeadi parHeuJar orade.y^LadMn makes Jo- 
pUcr complain of the great trouble the deities undergo 
on a cc oun t of mankind. *« As for ApoUo/* says he, ** he 
has undertaken a troublesome office : he is oUiged to be 
at DelpU this minute, at Cok>phon the next, liere at 
Delos, there at Braachidss, just as his ministers choose 
t0 require him : aol to mention the tricks which are 
pteyed to nuke trial of his sagacity, when people boU 
together the flesh of a hunb and a tortoise ; so that if he 
had not had a rery acute nose, Cnasas would hare goot 
■way, and abused him.**— 7*. 

« iilyaiaN. >-The Pythian Apollo, if we may credit the 
erseks theoHelrca, was not always upon the best terms 
with the Mnses.-.£eMia «• tk« poetry oftke Httn-ew*. 

Van Dale, in his book de OracuUs, obserrcs, that at 
DalpU the prleateas had priests, prophet^ and poeta, to 
take down and explain and mend her gibberish : which 
vrred to justify ApoUo from the imputation of making 
for, If they were defectiTO, the Ikult vrm 



would be equally difficult to discover or explain, 
he had cut in pieces a tortoise and a lamb, and 
boiled them together in a covered vessel of 
brass. 

XLIX. We have before related what was 
the answer of the Delphic oracle to Croesus : 
what reply the Lydians received from Amphi- 
araus, after the usual religious ceremonies, I 
am not able to affirm ; of this it is only asserted, 
that its answer was satisfactory to Croesus. 

L. Croesus, after these things, determined to 
conciliate the divinity of Delphi, by a great and 
magnificent sacrifice. He offered up three thou- 
sand chosen victims ; ' he collected a great num. 
her of couches decorated with gold and silver, * 
many goblets of gold, and vests of purple ; aU 
these he consumed together upon one immense 
pile, thinking by these means to render the 
deity more auspicious to his hopes: he per. 
suaded his subjects also to offer up, in like 
manner, the proper oligects for sacrifice they 
respectively possessed. As, at the conclusion 
of the above ceremony, a considerable quantity 
of gold had run together, he formed of it a 
number of tiles. The larger of these were six 
palms long, the smaller three, but none of them 
was less than a palm in thickness, and they 
were one hundred and seventeen in number : 
four were of the purest gold, weighing each one 
talent and a half; the rest were of inferior 
quality, but of the weight of two talents. He 
constructed also a lion of pure gold, * which 
weighed ten talents. It was originally placed 
at the Delphian temple, on the above gold tiles ; 
but when this edifice was burned, it fell firom 
its place, and now stands in the Corinthian 
treasury : it lost, however, by the fire, three tal- 
ents and a half of its former weight. 

LL Croesus, moreover, sent to Delphi two 



7 Tkrte thotuand ehoten vicfmit.>-This astonishing 
profnslon was perfectly consistent with the genius of a 
superstitions people. Theodoret reproaches the Greeks 
with their sacrtfioes of hundreds and of thousands.— 
Lareher 

8 Couehet decorated with gold amd nlwr.3— Prodigal 
as the munificence of Croesus appears to hare been on 
this occasion, the funeral pile of the emperor Severus, 
as described by Herodian, was neither lees splendkl nor 
leas costly. He tells us, that there was not a prorince, 
dty, or grandee througliout the wide circuit of the Roman 
emirire, which did not contribute to decorate this superb 
edifioe. When the whole was completed, after many 
days of preparatory ceremonies, the next successor to 
the empire, with a tordi, set fire to the pile, and in a lit- 
tie time erery thing was consumed.— r. 

Lion o/pure goldy- These tiles, this Uon, and the 
statue of the breadmaker of Craesus, were, all of them, at 
a subsequent period, seised by the Phodaas, to defray 
the expenses of the holy war.— LAtxAer. 
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large dsterns, one of gold* and one of silver : 
that of gold was placed on the right hand in 
the vestibule of the temple ; the silver one on 
the left. These also were removed when the 
temple was consumed by fire i the golden gob- 
let weighed eight talents and a half and twelve 
minse, and was afterwards placed in the Clazo- 
menian treasury : that of silver is capable of 
holding six hundred amphore ; it is placed at 
the entrance of the temple, and used by the in. 
habitants of Delphi in their Theophanian festi- 
val : they assert it to have been the work of 
Theodonis of Samoa ; ' to which opinion, as 
it is evidently the production of no mean artist, 
I am inclined to accede. The Corinthian trea- 
sury also possesses four silver casks, which 
were sent by Croesiis, in addition to the above, 
to Delphi. His munificence did not yet cease : 
he presented also two basins, one of gold, 
another of silver. An inscription on that of 
gold, asserts it to have been the gift of the 1a. 
cediemonians ; but it is not true, for this also 
was the gift of Croesus. To gratify the Lace- 
demonians, a certain Delphian wrote this in- 
scription : although I am able, I do not think 
proper to disclose his name. ' The boy through 
. whose hand the water flows, was given by the 
Lacedamonians ; the basins undoubtedly were 
not — Many other smaller presents accompa- 
nied these ; among which were some silver dishp* 
es, and the figure of a woman in gold, three 
cubits high, who, according to the Delphians, 
was the person who made the bread for the 
family of Cnssus. ' This prince, besides all 
that we have eniunerated, consecrated at Delphi 
his wife's neddaces and girdles. 

1 T%Mdonu o/Samo*.y—He was the first statuary on 
record. The foUowliig mention is made of him by Pliny: 
— Theod<n*ns, who oonstmcted the labyrinth at Samos, 
made a cast of himself in brass, which, independent of its 
being a perfect likeness, was an extraordinary efibrt of 
genius. He had in his right hand a file ; with three fin- 
gers of his left he held a carriage drawn by four horses; 
the carriage, the horses, and the drirer, were so minute, 
that the whole was corered by the wings of a fly.— 71 

2 1 do not think proper to disclote hit name. 3—If Pto> 
lenuras may be credited in Fhotius, his name was iEthns. 
— T. 

3 Made the hrmdfar the famikf of Crouus.'}~~Cratma, 
says Plutarch, honoured the woman who made his bread, 
with a statue of gold, from an honest emotion of grati- 
tude. Alyattes, the father of Croesus, married a second 
wife, by whom he had other children. This wonum 
wiak^ to remore Crcesus out of the way, and gave the 
female baker a dose of poison, charging her to put it in. 
to the bread which she made for Cnesus. The woman 
informed Crasus of this, and gave the poisoned bread to 
the queen's chiklren. By these means Croesus succeeded 
his father; and acknowledged the fidelity of the woman, 
by thus making the god himself an eridenoe of his grati- 
^ude.— r. 



LIL To Amphiaraus, having heard of his 
valour and misfortunes, he sent a shield of solid 
gold, with a strong spear made entirely of gold, 
both shaft and head. These were all, within 
my memory, preserved at Thebes, in the tem- 
ple of the Ismenian Apollo. 

LIIL The Lydians, who were entrusted 
with the care of these jiresents, were directed 
to inquire whether Croesus might auspiciously 
undertake an expedition against the Pernaas, 
and whether he should procure any confederate 
assistance. On their arrival at the destined 
places, they deposited their presents, and made 
their inquiries of theorades precisely in the fol- 
lowing terms :^" Croesus, sovereign of Lydia, 
and of various nations, esteems these the only 
genuine oracles; in return for the sagacity 
which has marked your dedarations, he sends 
these proofs of his liberality ; he finally desires 
to know whether he may proceed against thQ 
Persians, and whether he shall require the as- 
sistance of any allies.** The answers of the 
oracles tended to the same purpose ; both of 
them assuring Croesus, that if he prosecuted a 
war with Persia, he should overthrow a mighty 
empire ; * and both recommending him to form 
an alliance with those whom he should find to 
be the most powerful states of Greece. 

LIV. The report of these communications 
transported Crcesus with excess of joy : elated 
with the idea of becoming the conqueror ol 
Cyrus, he sent again to Delphi, inquired the 
number of inhabitants there, and presented each 
with two golden staters. In acknowledgment 
for this repeated liberality, the Delphians as- 
signed to Croesus and the Lydians the privilege 
of first consulting the oracle, in preference Co 
other nations : a distinguished seat in their tem- 
ple ; together with the immutable right, to such 
of them as pleased to accept it, of being inroUed 
among the citizens of Delphi. 

LV. After the above-mentioned marks of 
his munificence to the Delphians, Crcesus con- 
suited their oracle a third time. His experi- 
ence of its veracity increased the ardour of bis 
curiosity : he was now anxious to be informed, 
whether his power would ever suflTer diminu- 

4 Overthrow a mightjf empir e.'^lt appears, that tiie 
rery words of the oracle must hare been here origin, 
ally : they are praserred by Suidas and others, and are 
these: 

"K^utt ' AXvf %m^ fMtymXiff n{xn9 mwrmXyeu : 
which Cicero render^- 

CrcuiM, Halym ptoctmu, msgnsoi pcrrtrtet ofiiun Tim. 

De DiT. xL 56. 
By crossing Halys, Croesus will destroy a mighty power. 
— r. . 
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tion. The following was the answer of the 
Pythian: 

WhM o'er kbo Medes a nrala iImU dt on high, 
OVr pebbly Hcrmos * then, •att Lydiao, fly ; 
Fly with all haste ; for safety scorn thy fame. 
Nor scruple to daserre a coward^s name. 
LVI. When the above verses were com- 
municated to Croesus, he was more ddighted 
than ever ; confident that a mule would never 
be sovereign of the Medes, and that consequent- 
ly he could have nothing to fear for himself or 
his posterity. His first object was to discover 
which were the most powerful of the Grecian 
states, and to obtain their alliance. The Lace- 
demonians of Doric, and the Athenians of 
Ionian origin, seemed to claim his distinguished 
preference. These nations, always eminent, 
were formerly known by the appellation of Pc- 
iasgians and Hcllenians. * The former had 
never dianged their place of residence; the 
latter often. Under the reign of Deucalion, 
the Hellenians possessed the region of Phthio- 
tis ; but under Dorus the son of Hellenus, they 
inhabited the country called Istsotis, which 
borders upon Ossa and Olympus. They were 
driven from hence by the Cadmseans, and fixed 
themselves in Macednum, near mount Pindus : 
migrating from hence to Dryopis, and after- 
wards to the Peloponnese, they were known by 
the name of Dorians. 

L VII. What hmguage the Pelasgians used, 
I cannot positively affirm : some probable con- 
chision may perhaps be formed, by attending 
to the dialect of the remnant of the Pelasgians, 
who now inhabit Crestona* beyond the Tyr- 
rhenians, but who formerly dwelt in the coun- 
try now called Thessaliotis, and were neigh- 
bours to those whom we at present name Dor- 
ians. Considering these with the above, who 
founded the cities of Plada and Scylace on the 
Hellespont, but once lived near the Athenians, 
together with the people of other Pelasgian 
towns, who have since changed their names, we 
are upon the whole justified in our opinion, 

4 (Terpebbfy Hermtu, 4rc.]— It has been usually trans- 
lated^ to Henmu: but »«^* 'J^if**' certainly means 
frmm» Hermum ; and when said to a Lydian, implies, 
that he should desert his o>unU7.— .T. 

5 Peltugiatu and HeBenians.'}— On this passago Mr 
Bryant remarks, that the whole is exceedingly confused, 
and that by it one would imagine Herodotus excluded 
the Athenians from being Pelasgic See Bryant's My- 
thol. roL iil 307.— r. 

6 Cre»tona,'}~-lt appears that Count Cayliis has c«n. 
founded Crestona of Thrace with Crotona of Magna 
OrsBcfa ; but as he has adduced no argument in proof of 
hia opinion, 1 do not consider ikof any importance.— 
iMKcker. "^ 



that they fomieriy spoke a barbarous hmguage. 
The Athenians, ther^ore, who were also of 
Pelasgian origin, roust necessarily, when they 
oame amongst the Hellenians, have learned 
their language. It is observable, that the in- 
habitants of Crestona and Plada speak in the 
same tongue, but are neither of them under- 
stood by the people about them. These cir. 
cumstanees induce us to believe, that their Ian* 
gnage has experienced no change. 

LVIII. I am also of opinion, that die HeU 
Ionian tongue is not at all altered. When first 
th«y separated themselves firom the Pehisgiana^ 
they were neither numerous nor powerftiL 
They have since progressively increased; 
having incorporate many nations, BartMirians 
and others, with their own. The Pelasgians 
have always avoided this mode of increasing 
their importance ; which may be one reason, 
probably, why they never have emerged from 
their original and barbarous condition. 

LIX. Of these nations, Croesus had received 
information, that Athens suffered much from 
the oppression of Pisistratus the son of Hip. 
poerates, who at this time possessed there the 
supreme authority. The father of this man, 
when he was formerly a private spectator of 
the Ol3rmpic games, beheld a wonderful pro- 
digy : Having sacrificed a victim, the brazen 
vessels, which were fiUed with the flesh and 
with water, boiled up and overflowed without 
th^ intervention of fire. Chilon the Laeedie- 
monian, who was an accidental witness of the 
fact, advised Hippocrates, first of all, not to 
marry a woman likely to produce him children : 
secondly, if he was already married, to repudi- 
ate his wife ; but if he had then a son, l^ all 
means to expose him. He who received this 
counsel, was by no means disposed to follow it, 
and had afterwards this son Pisistratus. A 
tumult happened betwixt those who dwelt on 
the sea- coast, and those who inhabited the 
plains : of the former, Megades the son of 
Alcmeon was leader ; Lycuigus, son of Aris- 
tolaides, was at the head of the latter. Pisis- 
tratus took this opportunity of accomplishing 
the views of his ambition. Under pretence of 
defending those of the mountains, he assembled 
some factious adherents, and put in practice the 
following stratagem : He not only wounded 
himself, but his mules,* which he drove into 

7 Wounded hinuelft 6t<//iff mul^f. 3— Ulysses, Zopyms, 
and others, arailed themselres of similar artifices for the 
adrantage of their country ; but Pisistratus practised his, 
to depress and enslare his fellow-citixena. Tliis occasioa. 
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the forum, affecting to have made his escape 
from the enemy, who bad attacked him in a 
country excursion. He claimed, therefore, the 
protection of the people, in return for the ser- 
vices which he had performed in his command 
against the Megarians,' by his capture of Nissa, 
and by other memorable exploits. The Athe- 
jiians were deluded by his artifice, and assigned 
jome of their chosen citizens as his guard,' 
armed with dubs, instead of spears. These 
seconded the purpose of Pisistratus^ and seized 
jthe citadel. He thus obtained the supreme 
power ; but he neither changed the magistrates 
nor altered the laws; he suffered erery thing 
to be conducted in its ordinary course ; and his 
government was alike honourable to himself' 
and useful to the city. The factions of Mega^ 
des and Lycurgus afterwards united, and ex- 
pelled him from Athens. 

LX. By these means Pisistratus became 
for the first time master of Athens, and ob- 
tained an authority which was far from being 
jiecure. 

The parties, however, which effected his re- 
moval, presently disagreed. Mfigacles, being 
hard pressed by his opponent, sent proposals 
to Pisistratus, offering him the supreme power, 
on condition of his marrying his daughter. 
Pisistratus acceded to the terms ; and a method 
was concerted to accomplish his return, which 
Co me seems exceedingly preposterous. The 
Grecians, from the remotest tiroes, were distin- 
guished above the Barbarians by their acute- 
ness ; and the Athenians, upon whom this trick 

ed Solon to My to him^ ** Son ci Hippocrates, yon ill 
apply the atratagem of Homer's Ulysses: he wounded 
kb body, to dcdiide the pobUc MMnniesi yoa wound 
yonr*s, to beguile your ooontrymen."— Lciroter. 

1 Command againtt the Megarians.'l—The particulars 
of this afUr are related by Plntarch, in his life of Solon. 

— r. 

2 J* hit guartLy^Thc people being assembled to de. 
liberate on the ambuscade which Ptsistratns pretended 
was concerted against him, assigned iiim fifty guards for 
the security of his person. Ariston proposed the decree; 
but when it was onoa passed, the people acquiesced in 
his taking Just as many guards as he thought proper. 
Solon, in a letter to E^>«nenides, preserved in Diogenes 
Laertins, but which seems to be spurious, says, Uiat 
Pisistratus required four hundred guards; which, not. 
withstanding So1<ni*8 remonstrances, were granted him. 
Polysenus says they assigned him three hundred.— .JLor. 
cher. 

3 Hofumrahle to JbMiMe(Q— Pisistratus, says Fhitarch, 
was not only observant of the laws of Solon himself, but 
obliged his adherents to be so toa Whilst in the e^joy. 
ment of the supreme authority, he was summoned before 
the Areopagus, to answer for the crime of murder. He 
appeared with modesty to plead bis cause. His accuser 
did not think proper to appear. The same fact is related 
hj Aristotle.— LarcA«r. 



was pkyed, were of all the Greeks the most 
eminent for their sagadty. There was a Poeo- 
niean woman, whose name was Phya ; * she 
wanted but three digits of being four cubits, 
high, and was, moreover, uncommonly beauti- 
f uL She was dressed in a suit of armour, pUiced 
in a chariot, and decorated with the greatest 
imaginable splendour. She was conducted 
towards the dty; heralds were sent before, 
who, as soon as^they arrived within the walls 
of Athens, were instructed to exclaim aloud, — 
** Athenians, recdve Pisistratus again, and 
with good-will ; he is the fiivourite of Miner- 
va, and the goddess herself comes to conduct 
him to her citadel.'* The rumour soon spread 
amongst the multitude, that Minerva was 
bringing back Pisistratus. Those in the dty 
bdng told that this woman was their goddess,, 
prostrated themsdves before her, and admitted 
Pisistratus.' 

LXI. By these means the son of Hippo- 
crates recovered his authority, and fulfilled the • 
terms of his agreement with Megacles, by 
marrying his daughter." But, as he had already 
sons grown up, and as the Alcnueonides were 
stigmatized by some imputed contamination,* 
to avoid having children by this marriage, he 
refused all natural communication with his 
wife. This incident, which the woman for a 
certain time concealed, she afterwards revealed 
to her mother, in consequence, perhaps, of her 
inquiries. The £uher was soon informed of 
it, who, exasperated by the afiront, fbigot his 
andent resentments, and entered into a league 
with those whom he had formerly opposed. 
Pisistratus, sedng the danger which menaced 
him, hastily left the country, and, retiring to 
Eretria,' there deliberated with bis sons con- 

4 Pi^.3— There is here great appearance <^ ficiion. 
Phya means air,* or personal courage. 

Eiin rtt fAtyi6$< Tl, fvnt r myx*'**^ Mm^. 

a 2d. T. 

5 Admitted Pitutratut.y-'The ambitious in all ages 
have made religion an instrument of their designs, and 
the people, naturally superstitious and weak, liare 
always been the dupes.— LarcA^. 

6 S^ marryinghU daitghter.y-Wer name was Cicsyra, 
as appears firom the scholiast to the Nubes of Ar^to. 
phanes. — Palmerhu. 

7 Imputed C{m<amrtta/Mm.>-Megacles, who was ar- 
chon in the time of the conspiracy of Cylon, put the 
eonsi^rators to death, at the foot of the altars whive they 
had taken refuge. All those who had any concern in the 
perpetration of murder were considered as detestaUe.— > 
Lctrcher. 

8 Retiring to Epetria. ]— There were two places of this 
name, one in Theasaly, the other in Eubiea : Pisistrataa 
retired to the latter. 
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cerning their future conduct. The sentimeiiti 
of Hippias, which were for attempting the 
recovery of their dignity, prevailed. They 
met vnth no difficulty in procuring assistance 
from the neighbouring states, amongst whom a 
prejudice in their fiivour generally prevaUed. 
Many cities assisted them largely with money; 
but the Thebans were particularly liheraL 
Not to protract the narration, every preparation 
was made to facilitate their return. A band of 
Aigive mercenaries came from the Pelopon- 
nese; and an inhabitant of Naxos, named 
Lygdamis, gave new alacrity to their proceed- 
ings, by his unsolicited assistance both with 
money and with troops. 

LXII. After an absence of eleven years, 
they advanced to Attica from Eretria, and 
seized on Marathon, in the vicinity of which 
they encamped. They were soon visited by 
throngs of factious citizens * firom Athens, and 
by all those who preferred tyranny to freedom. 
Their number was thus soon and considerably 
increased. Whilst Pisistratus was providing 
himself with money, and even when he was 
stationed at Marathon, the Athenians of the 
city appeared to be under no alarm : but when 
they heard that he had left his post, and was 
advancing towards them, they began to assem- 
ble their forces, and to think of obstructing his 
return. Pisistratus continued to approach, 
with his men in one collected body; he halted 
at the temple of the Pallenian Minerva, oppo- 
site to which he fixed his camp. Whilst be 
remained in this situation, Amphylitus, a 
priest of Acamania, approached him, and, as if 
by divine inspiration,** thus addressed him in 
heroic verse : 

The cast is made ; the net Mcnres the w»y ; 

And ni^t> pale gleams will bring the scaly prey. 

9 FneHotu eiiijteiu.2 The whole aceonnt giren by 
Herodotna, at the coodnct ot PIsistratas and his party, 
bean no small resemblance to many drramstanees of the 
Catilinarian conspirators, ai described by Cicero and 
others. Two or tliree instances are nevertheless recorded, 
of the moderation of Piaistratus, which weDdee er re oor 
praise. Hisdanghter assisted at some reHgioos festival : 
a yoang man, who violenUy loved her, embraced her 
pubHdy, and afterwards endeavoored to carry her off 
His friends excited him to vengeance. ** It,** says he 
In reply. *< we hate those who love ns, what shaU we 
do to those who hateos r**— Some yoong men, in adronk. 
en frolle, faisntted his wife. The next day they came 
la teats to soUrit forgiveness. ** Yoa most have been 
* said Piaistratas} •'ray wife did not go abroad 

-— r. 



10 Dirme intpiration.y'Vpoa this passage Mr Bryant 
low some observatloas, mnch too abstrose for oar par. 
pose, bat well worthy the consideratloa of the cnrkms. 
See his Mythology, vol. I. page SSa— T. 



LXIII. Pisistratus considered the dedar»- 
tion as prophetic, and prepared his troops ac 
cordingly. The Athenians of the dty were 
then engaged at their dinner ; after which, they 
retired to the amusement of dice, or to sleep." 
The party of Pisistratus, then making the at- 
tack, soon compelled them to 6y. Pisistratus, 
in the course of the pursuit, put in execution 
the following ngadous stratagem, to continue 
their confusion, and prevent their rallying : he 
placed his sons on horseback, and directed them 
to overtake the fugitives ; they were commis- 
sioned to bid them all remove their apprehen. 
sions, and pursue their accustomed employ, 
ments. 

LXIV. The Athenians took him at his 
word, and Pisistratus thus became a third time 
master of Athens**. He by no means neglect- 
ed to secure his authority, by retaniing many 
confederate troops, and providing pecuniary 
resources, partly from Attica itself, and partly 
from the river Strymon." The children of 
those citizens, who, instead of retreating from 
his arms, had opposed his progress, he took as 
hostages, and sent to the isbmd of Naxos ; which 



11 7b «fa«p.>-Inall the warmer cUmates of the globe, 
the curtom of sleefring after dinner is invariably preserv. 
ed. It ap pears from modem travellets, that many of the 
present inhabitants ot Athens have their houses flat, 
roofed, and decorated with arboors, in wliidi they sleep 
at noon. We are taiformed, as well by Herodotus, as by 
Demoethenes, Theophrastos, and Xenophon, that, an- 
dently, the Athenians in general, as well dtisens as 
soldiers, took only two repasts in the day. The meaner 
sort were satislled with one, which some took at noon, 
others at sonset 

The following passage fitim Horace cannot fail of be. 
ing interesting ; it not only proves the intimacy which 
prevailed betwixt Mncenas, Virgil, and Horace, bat it 
satisfies OS, that at a mnch later period, and in the moat 
refined state of the Iloman«n|^,tlie mode of spending 
the time after dinner was similar to that here mentioned ; 
LttMun H MaocDM, dannlnun cice VlnclUaaqoc 

Bm ow. lib. 1. 0. 

19 Thir^ timt matter of ^Meiu.>. Pisistratos, tyrant 
as he was, loved letters, and favoured those who colti. 
vated them. He it was who first collected Homer*s 
works, and pr ese nted the public with the Iliad and Odys. 
sey in their present fona.^BeUamger. 

Cicero, in one of his letters to Atticus, subsequent to 
the battle of Pharsalia, thus expresses himself: We are 
not yet certain whether we shall groan under a Fhalaris, 
or eigoy ourselves under a Pisistratus. — T, 

13 Biver Sfrym<m.>- This river is very celebrated in 
dassical story: there are few of the ancient writers 
who have not made mention of it } at the present day it 
is called, at that part where it empties itself into the 
jEgean, Oi^odiContessa, Upon tlie banks of this river, 
Virgil beautifully describes Orpheus to have lamented 
his Enrjrdice. Amongst tlie other riven memorable in 
antiquity for tlieir production of gold, were the Parlolua, 
He^mu^ Ganges, Tagus, Iber, Indus, and A ilin ai 
pus.«r. 
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place be bad before subdued, and ^ven up to 
Lygdamis. In compliance also witb an oiacu- 
Ut injunction, be purified Delos :' all tbe dead 
iiodies, wbicb lay witbin a certain distance of 
tbe temple, were, by bis orders, dug up, and 
removed to anotber part of tbe island. By tbe 
deatb of some of tiie Atbenians in battle, and 
by tbe fligbt of otben witb tbe Alcmsonidee, 
be remained In undisturbed possession of tbe 
supreme autbority. 

JLXV. Suob was tbe intelligence wbicb 
Croesus received concerning tbe situation of 
Athens. Witb respect to the Laoedsemonians, 
after suffering many important defeats, they bad 
finally vanquished the Tegeans. Wbibt Sparta 
was under the government of Leon and Hege- 
sides, tbe Lacedaemonians, successful in other 
contests, bad been inferior to the Tegeansalone*. 
of all tbe Grecian states, they bad formerly tbe 
worst laws : bad with regard to their own in- 
ternal government, and to strangers intolerable. 
They obtained good laws, by means of the fol- 
lowing drcumstance : Lycurgus,* a man of 
distinginshed cbanuTter at Sparta, happened to 
visit tbe Delphic orade. As soon as he bad 
entered the vestibide, the Pythian exclaimed 
aloud, 

Tbou oooMit, Lfcarg^tB, to tUa hoaoor'd shrine, 
raToarM by Jore, and erery power divine. 
Or god or mortal I how shell I decAde P 
DoobtieiB to heaven most dear and BBOtt eUied. 
It is fiuther asserted by some, tiiat the priestess 
dictated to bim those institutes which are now 
observed at Sparta: but tbe Lacednmonians 
themselves affirm, that Lycurgus brought them 
from Crete while he was guardian to his 
nephew Leobotas king of Sparta. In conse- 
quence of this trust, having obtained the direc- 
tion of the legislature, he made a total change 
in the constitution, and took effectual care to 
secure a strict observance ' of whatever he 

1 Pwi/led DetM.y-MonthMCaa, bat witiioiit telling 
ns hia authority, says, that the whole Island of Delos was 
consecrated by the birth of Apollo and Diana, and that 
it was not allowable to bury » dead body in any part of 
it It shoold seem from the passage before us, that this 
must be onderatood with some restriction.— 7*. '' - 

2 Zjm«rjta.3— For an account of the life and charac 
ter of Lycurgus, we refer the reader, once for all, to 
Plutardi. His institutes are admirably collected and 
described by tiie Abbe Barthelemy, in his royage du 
Jenne Anadiarris, roL It. 110.— T. 

3 Strict ob$erpane0.y—Thae were some Lacedaemon- 
lans who, deeming the laws of Lycurgus too serere, 
diose rather to leave their country than submit to them. 
These passed over fo the Sabines in Italy ; and when 
these people were incorporated with the Romans, com. 
municated to them a portion of tbnAr Lacodaproonian 
manners.— Z^ircAe^. 



introduced : be new-moddled the miUtaiy code, 
appointing tbe Enomotie, tbe Triacades, and 
the Syssitia ; be institiited also tbe Epbori * 
and the senate. 

LXVL The manners of tbe people beoMne 
thus mof« polished and improved : they, after 
his death, revered Lycurgus as a divinity, and 
erected a sacred edifice to his memory.* From 
this period, having a good and populous ter- 

4 Ephori (i$upMtor$.)-'Of the Enomotin and Tris- 
cadea we have been able to find no account sufficiently 
perspieuoas to satisfy omrselTes, or inform the reader: 
that of Craglus is perhaps the best Larcher has a long 
and ehdwrate note upon the snt^cct, in which he says, 
that if any person be able to remove the obscurity in 
which the suldect is involved, it must be the Abbe Bar. 
tiidemy, to whose study and, deliberation it must of 
necessity occur in his faitended work upon Greece. That 
work has since appeared } but wo find in it little mention 
of the Enoraotiv, &c 

The foUowiiv scooant of the Ephori, as coUocted and 
compressed from the ancient Greek writers, we give 
firom the Voyage do Jeune Anacfaarsis : 

*' Aristotle, Plutardi, Ooero, Valerius Maxlmus, and 
Dion Chrysostom, were of opinion, that the E^dwri were 
first iiMtituted by Thei^Mmpus, who reigned almost a 
hundred years after the time of Lycurgus. Herodotus, 
Plato, and another ancient author named Satyrus, ascribe 
the histitotkm to Lycurgus. The Ephori were an inter, 
mediate body betwbct the kings and the senate. They 
wve called Etibori, or faispeetorB, becanse their attentkm 
was extended to every part of the madilne of govenunent 
They were five in number; and, to prevent any abuse 
of their authority, they were chosen annually by the peo. 
pie, the defesiders of whoae rights they were. They 
superintended the education of the youth. Every day 
they appeared in public, to decide causes, to arbitrate 
diflerences, and to prevent the introductkm of any thtaig 
which might tend to the eorruption of youth. They 
could oblige magistrates to render an account of their 
administration i they might even suspend them from 
their fnnctioiM, and drag ttuaa to prison. Tlie kings 
tiiemsehres were compelled to obey the third smmnons 
to appear before the Ephori and answer for any impvted 
fault The whole executive power was vested in their 
hands : they roceircd foreign ambassadors, levied troops, 
and gave the general his orders, whom they could reeal 
at pleasure. So many privileges secured them a Tenera- 
tion. which they Justifled from the rewards they bestow, 
ed on merit, by their attachment to ancient maxims, and 
by the firmness with which, on several occasions, they 
broke the force of conspiracies, which menaced the traa. 
quiUity of the BUte."-.r. 

b T9 hi* metHory.y'The Lacednmonians havinif 
bound themselves by an oath not to abrogate any of thtt 
laws of Lycurgus before his return to Sparta, the legisla. 
tor went to consult the oracle at Spartik He was told 
by the Pythian, that Sparta would be happy, as longr 
as his laws were observed. Upon this he rwcdved to 
return no more, that he roig^t thus be serare of the ob. 
servance of these InstitutionB, to which they were so 
solemnly bound : he went to Ciisa, and there slew hiou 
sell The Lacedsemonlans, hearing of this, in testimony 
of his former virtue, as well as of that which he disoor. 
ered in his death, erected to him a temple, with an altar, 
at which they annually ofTered sacrifice to hia honour, 
as to a hero. The above fact is mentioned both by Vwau 
sanias and Plutarch.— LorcAer. 
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litflfy, they npkfly rote to prosperity and 
power. Dissatiafied with the huiguor and in- 
aedvity of peace, and conceiving themselves in 
an respects superior to the Tegeans, they sent 
to consult the oracle concerning the entiie con* 
quest of Arcadia. The Pythian thus answered 
them: 

Aak jre AroMlia r *tla» bold demand; 
A rough and hardy race defend Um land. 
Repulwd by them, one only boon you gain. 
With fre qu e nt foot to dance on T«gea*8 platai. 
And o'er her flekia thenMeaaurlnff.«ard to atrain. 

No sooner had the Lacedaemonians received 
thi6 reply, than, leaving the other parts of Ar. 
cadia unmolested, they proceeded to attack the 
Tegeans, carrying a quantity of fetters with 
them. They rdied upon the evasive dedanu 
tion of the oracle, and imagined that they should 
infiJKbly reduce the T^eans to servitude. 
They engaged them, and were defeated :* as 
many as were taken captive, were loaded with 
the fetters which themsdves had brought, and 
thus em;rfoyed in laborious service in the fields 
of the Tegeans. These dmins were preserved, 
even in my remembrance, inTegea, hung round 
the temple of the Alesn Afinerva.' 

L X VI L In the origin of their contests with 
the Tegeans, they were uniformly imsuccessful; 
but in the time of Croesus, when Anaxandri- 
des and Ariston had the government of Sparta, 
they experienced a favourable change of fortune; 
which is thus to be explained : 

Having repeatedly been defeated by the 
Tegeans, they sent to consult the DelpUc or- 
ade, what particular deity they had to appease, 
to become victorious over their adversaries. 
The Pythian assured them of success, if they 
brought back the body of Orestes son of Aga- 
memnon. Unable to discover his tomls they 

Wert defmMLy^'nAB incident happened daring 
the rdfa of ChariOna. The women of Tigaa took np 
arma, and, placing thcmaclTeainambniradeatthe footof 
mount Phylactria, they raahed upon the Laoed»moniana, 
whA were already engaged with the Tegeans, and pat 
them to flight The aborala from FtaiBanlaflw--t£ar«Aer. 
— Bolywina relalee tho-aame Ihet. 

7 Temple of the Alean Ifmervo.!— lliia coatom of 
sospeoding in sacred bnikUnga the spoils taken from tlie 
enemy, mrnnwmdng in the most remote and barbaroos 
agea, Iwa been continued to the present period. See 
SMsoel, book il chap, a «* And David took the shields 
of girfd wbicfa were on the senrants of Hadadeser, and 
hroogiiitbemto Jemaalem; which king Darid did dedi. 
rate unto the Lord, with the silver a<Mi gold of all nations 



Xlieae Mters taken from the Laoedamonians wen 
aaen also in this temple in the time of Paosaniaa.— It is 
«raai also with the modems, to snq^end in churches the 
salanrs taken from the enemy— T. 



sent a second time, to inqidre concerning the 
place of his interment. The following was the 
oracular communication : 

A pbdn • within th* Anadiaa land I know. 
Where doable winds with forced exertion Mow, 
Where form to form with mutual strength replies. 
And ill by other Ills supported lies : 
That earth contains the great Atridee* son i 
Take him, and conquer: Tegea then is won. 

After the above, the search for the body was 
without intermission continued: it was at' 
length discovered by Lichas,* one of those 
Spartans distinguished by the name of Agatho- 
i!igoi ; which title was usually conferred, after 
a long period of service among the cavalry. Of 
these citizens, five were every year permitted 
to retire ; but were expected, during the first 
year of their dischaige, to visit different coun. 
tries, on the business of the public 

LXVIIL Lichas, when in this situation, 
made the wished-for discovery, partly by good 
fortune, and partly by his own sagacity. They 
had at this time a commercial intercourse with 
the Tegeans; and Lichas happening to visit a 
smith at his forge, observed with particular 
curiosity the process of working the iron. The 
man took notice of his attention, and desisted 
from his labour. « Stranger of Sparta," said 
he, « you seem to admire the art which you con- 
template : but how much more would your won- 
der be excited, if you knew all that I am able 
to communicate! Near this place, as I was 
sinking a well, I found a coffin seven cubits 
long : I never believed that men were formerly 
of laiger dimensions than at present : '" but 



8 A ptam, %e.yJBmtmi^JH is singularly nsed here: 
it means, I presume, **then yon may have to defend 
Tege^ having by victory become proprietor of it**— .r. 

9 Discovered bjf Ltduu.^-AnYMOovx of this Lichas the 
Lacedamonians struck a medal : on one side was a head 
of Hercules; on the reverse, ahead with a long beard, 
and a singular ornament— LarcsAer. 

10 Larger dimemkmi than at presenLJ—Vpon this 
subject of the degeneracy of the human race, whoever 
wishes to see what the greatest ingenuity can urge, will 
reoeive no small entertainment from the works of lord 
Monboddo. If in the time of Herodotus this seemed 
matter of complaint, wluit conclusions most an advocate 
of this theory draw concerning the stature of Us brethren 
in the progress of an equal number of succeeding centur- 
iesl—r. 

In the perusal of history, traditions are to be found, of 
a pretended race of giants in every country of the globe, 
and even among the savages of Canada. Bones of an 
extraordinary sixe, found in different regions, have ob- 
talned such opinions credit Some of these, in the time 
of Augustus, were exhibited at Caprea, formerly the re- 
sMt of many savage and monstrous animals: these, it 
was pretended, were the bones of those giants who had 
fought against the gods. In 1613, they showed tbrongb 
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when I opened it, * I discovered a body eqml 
in length to the coffin ; I correctly measored it, 
and placed it where I found it.'* Lichas, after 
hearing his relation, was induced to believe, 
that this might be the body of Orestes, con- 
cerning which the oracle had spoken. He was 
farther persuaded, when he recollected, that the 
bellow's of the smith might intimate the two 
winds ; the anvil and the hammer might express 
one form opposing another; the iron, also, 
which was beaten, might signify ill succeeding 
ill, rightly conceiving that the use of iron oper- 
ated to the injury of mankind. With these 
ideas in his mind, he returned to Sparta, and 
related the matter to his countrymen ; who im- 
mediately, ui)ier pretence of some imputed 
crime, sent him into banishment. He returned 
to Tegea, told his misfortune to the smith, and 
hired of him the ground, which he at first re- 
fused positively to part with. He resided 
there for a certain space of time, when, digging 
up the body, he collected the bones, and re- 
turned with them to Sparta. The Laced». 
monians had previously obtained possession of 
a great part of the Pdoponnese : and, after the 
above-mentioned event, their contests with the 
Tegeans were attended with uninterrupted suc- 
cess. 

LXIX. CrcEsus was duly informed of all 
these circumstances : he accordingly sent mes- 
sengers to Sparta with presents, at the same 
time directing them to form an offensive alli- 
ance with the people. They delivered their 
message in these terms ; " Croesus, sovereign 
of Lydia, and of various nations, thus addresses 
himself to Sparta : — I am directed by the ora- 
cles to form a Grecian alliance ; and,' as I know 
you to be pre-eminent above all the states of 
Greece, I, without collusion of any kind, de- 
sire to become your friend and ally.'* The 
Lacedamonians having heard of the oracular 
declaration to Croesus, were rejoiced at his dis- 
tinction in their fiivour, and instantly acceded 
to his proposed terms of confederacy. It is to 

Europe, the bone* of the giant TentolwdMU : unloddly, 
a naturalist prored them to be the bones of an elephant 
"•Larcher. 

1 OpenedU.y'li may be asked how Orestes, who nei. 
ther reigned nor resided at Tegea, ooold possibly be 
burled there f—Strabo, in general terms, informs us, 
that he died in Arcadia, whilst conducting an .Solian 
colony. Stephen of Byiantittm is more procise : he says, 
that Orestes, being bitten by ariper, died ataplace calU 
ed Orestinm. His body was doubtless carried to Tege. 
um, which b at no great distance, as he was descended, 
by his grandmother JErope, from Teg(>ates the founder 
fA TegetL^Larcher. 



be observed, that Croesus had formerly rendered 
kindness to the Lacedemonians : they had sent 
to Sardis to purchase some gold for the purpose 
of erecting the statue of Apollo, which is stiU 
to be seen at mount Thomax ; Croesus present- 
ed them with all they wanted. 

LXX. Influenced by this consideration, as 
well as by his decided partiality to them, they 
entered into all his views : they declared them- 
selves ready to give such assistance as he want- 
ed; and £uther to mark their attadun^it, they 
prepared, as a present for the king, a brazen 
vessel, capable of containing three hundred 
amphorae, and ornamented round the brim with 
the figures of various animals. This, however, 
never reached Sardis ; the occasion of which is 
thus differently explained. The Lacedemon- 
ians affirm, that their vessel was intercepted 
near Samos, on its way to Sardis, by the Saro- 
ians, who had fitted out some ships of war for 
this particular purpose. The Samians, on the 
contrary, assert, that the Lacedemonians em- 
ployed on this business did not arrive in time ; 
but, hearing that Sardis was lost, and Croesus 
in captivity, they disposed of their duuge to 
some private individuals of Samos, who pre- 
sented it to the temple of Juno. They who 
acted this part, might perhaps, on their return 
to Sparta, dechure, that the vessel had been vio- 
lently taken from them by the Samians. 

LXXL Croesus, in the mean time, deluded 
by the words of the orade, prepared to lead his 
forces into Cappadoda, in full expectation of 
becoming conqueror of Cyrus, and of Persia. 
Whilst he was employed in providing for his 
expedition, a certain Lydian named Sardanis, 
who had always, among his countrymen, the 
reputation of wisdom, and became still more 
memorable from this occasion, thus addressed 
Croesus : ** You meditate, O king ! an attack 
upon men who are dothed with the skins of 
animals ;* who, inhabiting a country but little 
cultivated, live on what they can procure, not 
on what they wish ; strangers to the taste of 
wine, they diink water only ; * even figs are • 



9 Skmt of oiNNM^f. 3— Dresses made of the skills of 
animab are of the highest antiquity. Not to mentkin 
those of Adam and Eve, the Scythians and other nortlu 
em nations used than as a defence against the eold. 
Even the InhabitantB of warmer cUmates wore them b«^ 
fore they came dviUsed.— BoOn^ger. 

3 Drink water on^.y^Xeaoifhoa, as w^ as Herodo- 
tus, infonns us, that the Fendans drank only water : 
nevertheless oar historian, in aaollier plaoe, says that 
the Persians were addicted to wine. In this tiMre is a» 
contradiction : when these Persians were poor, a littla 
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delicacy with which they are unacquainted, and 
all our luxuries are entirely unknown to them. 
If you conquer them, what can you take from 
them, who have nothing? but if 3rou shall be 
defeated, it becomes you to think of what you 
on your part will be deprived. "When ihej 
shall once have tasted our delicacies, we shall 
never again be able to get rid of them, i in- 
deed am thankful to the gods for not inspiring 
the Persians with the wish of invading Lydia.** 
Croesus disregarded this admonition: it is 
nevertheless certain, that the Persians, before 
their conquest of Lydia, were strangers to every 
species of luxury. 

Li XXII. The Cappadodans are by the 
Greeks called Syrians. Before the empire of 
Persia existed, they were under the dominion 
of the Medes, though now in subjection to 
Cyrus. The different empires of the Lydians 
and the Medes were divided by the river 
Halys;* which rising in a mountain of Ar- 
menia, passes through Cilicia, leaving in its 
progress the Matienians on its right, and Phry- 
gia on its left: then stretching towards the 
north, it separates the Cappadodan Syrians 
from Paphl^onia, which is situated on the left 
of the stream. Thus the river Halys separates 
an the lower parts of Asia, from the sea which 
flows opposite to Cyprus, as far as the Euxine, 
a space over which an active man ^ could not 
travel in less than five days.* 

LXXIIL Croesus continued to advance 
towards Cappadocia ; he was desirous of adding 
the coimtry to his dominions, but he was prin- 
cipally influenced by his confidence in the 
oracle, and hb zeal for revenging on Cyrus the 
cause of Astyages. Astyages was son of 
Cyaxares king of the Medes, and brother-in> 



satisfied th&n : rendered rich by the oonqoaits of Cyrut 
and his suocewors, luxury, and all its concomitant vices, 
was introduced among them.— LoreAtfr. 

4 tfdy*.]— The stream of this rirer was colder than 
any in Ionia, and celebrated for that quality by the ele- 
giac poets.— CAoiMlZrrV Tracelt in Aria Minor, 

5 Active man, 4v.>- The Greek is u^mm «»^<, literally, 
In English, a welL^Irt maa The expression is imitated 
by Horace: 

Hoc Iter IffiuiTl dlTUmat— •Itliu sc bm 
PtmimMs Haua— .r. 

6 Fiw Ay.]— Scyro nus vit Chios, having remarked 
that the Euxine is a seven day's journey distant from 
CIHda, adduces the present pissage as a proof of our 
iUstorianl ignorance. Scymnus probably estimated the 
day's journey at 190 forlong*, which was sometlmea 
done ; whibt Herodotus makes it SOa This makes, 
between their two aooonnts, a dlilereooe of 50 furiongs ; 
a difllNVBce too small to put any one out of temper with 
4Mf kistorlaHi — Lintxher, 



law to Croesus ; be was now vanquished, and 
detained in captivity \fy Cyrus, son of Cam- 
bjrses. The affinity betwixt Croesus and Asty- 
ages was of this nature : — Some tumult having 
arisen among the Scjrthian Nomades, a number 
of them retired clandestinely into the territories 
of the Medes, where Cyaxares son of Phraor- 
tes, and grandson of Deioces, was at that time 
king. He received the fugitives under his pro- 
tection, and, after showing them many marks 
of his fiivour, he entrusted some boys to their 
care, to learn their language^ and the Scythian 
management of the bow.' These Scythians 
employed much of their time in hunting, in 
which they were generally, though not alike 
successful. Cyaxares, it seems, was of an 
irritable disposition, and meeting them one day, 
when they returned without any game, he treated 
them with much insolence and asperity. They 
conceived themselves injured, and determined 
not to acquiesce in the affront. After some 
consultation among themselves, they determin- 
ed to kill one of the children entrusted to their 
care, to dress him as they were accustomed to 
do their game, and to serve him up to Cyaxares. 
Having done this, they resolved to fly to Sardis, 
where Alyattes, son of Sadyattes, was king. 
They executed their purpose. Cyaxares and 
his guests partook of the human flesh, and the 
Scythians immediately sought the protection of 
Alyattes. 

L X XI V. Cyaxares demanded their persons ; 
on refusal of which, a war commenced betwixt 
the Lydians and the Medes, which continued 
five years. It was attended with various suc- 
cess: and it is remarkable, that one of their 
engagements took place in the night.* In the 



7 Scythian management of Ike 6(m>.3— The Scythians 
had the reputation of being excellent archers. The 
sdioUast of Theocritus informs us, that, according to 
Herodotus and Caliimachus, Hercules learned the art 
of the bow from the Scythian Teutams. Theocritus 
himself says, that Hercules learned this art from Eury. 
tufl, one of the Argonauts. The Athenians had Scythians 
amongst their troops, as had probably the other Oreelcs. 
'^Lardter. 

8 Took place in the nighty-Vvon tlds passage I am 
fevoured, by an ingenious friend, with the following 
note. 

*« I am inclined to tliink that one event only is qwken 
of liere by Herodotus; and that.by »v«TCfMx"» ▼''« he 
meant to express a kind of night^engagement, of which 
the subsequent sentence contains the particulars. Other- 
wise it seems strange, that he should mention the r>st»- 
f*Mxtm. as a remarkable occurrence, and not give any par. 
ticnlars concerning it. The objections to this interprets, 
tlon are, the connecting the sentence by )i instead of y«<* 
and the following account, that they ceased to fight after 
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Mxth year, when neither side could reasonably 
claim superiority* in the midst of an engage- 
ment the day was suddenly involved in darkness. 
This phenomenon, and the particular period at 
which it was to h^pen, had been foretold to 
the lonians by Thales * the Milesian. Awed 
by the solemnity of the event, the parties de- 
sisted from the engagement, and it farther infiu- 
enced them both to listen to certain propodcione 
ibr peace, which were made by Syennesis of 
Cilida, and Labynetus' of Babylon. To 
strengthen the treaty, these persons also recom- 
mended a matrimonial connection. They ad- 
vised that Alyattes should give Aryenis his 
daughter to Astyages son of Cyaxares, from 
the just convicdon that no political engage- 
ments are durable unless strengthened by the 
/y closest of all possible bonds.* The ceremony 
*^ of confinning alliances is the same in this na- 
tion as in Greece, with this addition, that both 
parties wound themselves in the arm and mu^ 
tuallylidE the blood.* 

tke eelipoe fame OB ; but neither of these are inraperaMe. 
The interprelstioa id mm i» perfectly fair, and not un- 
nioaL Attronomera hare affinoed, from calculation, that 
this eclipse must hare happened in the seventh year of 
Astyages, not in the reign of Cyaxares.*' 

1 Foretold to the Jomans bg ThaU$.y-0( Thalee, the 
life is giren by Diogenes Laertius; many particulars also 
eonceming him are to be found in Plutarch, FUny, Lac> 
tantius, Apoleius, and Cicera He was the first of the 
seven wise men, the first also who distinguished himself 
by his knowledge of astrology; add to which, he was the 
first who predicted an eclipsa. His most memorable 
saying was, that he was thankful to the gods for three 
things— That he was bom a man, and not a beast \ ttut 
he was bom a man, and not a woman; that he was bom 
a Greek, and not a Barbarian. The darkness In the Iliad, 
which mrprises the GrveksandTn^ansinthemidstof a 
severe battle, though represented as preternatural, and 
the immediate interposi ti on of Jupiter himself, has not 
the effect of suspendhig the battle. This might, perhaps, 
afford matter of discussion, did not the description of the 
darkness, and the subsequent prayer of AJax, from their 
beauty and sublimity, exclude all criticism.— >r. 

S Labynetut.y—Tytm same, says Prideaux, with the 
Nebuchadnexzar of scripture. He was called, continues 
the same author, by Berosa% Nabonnedns ; by Megas. 
thenes, NabonnkUdius ; by Josephus, Nabfltardelus.— T. 

3 Strengthened bp the chtest o/allpombte bonds,"} — It is 
not, perhaps, much to the credit of modem refinement, 
that political intermarriages, betwixt those of royal blood, 
seem anciently to have been considered as more solemn 
in themselves, and to have operated more eflectnally to 
the security of the public peace, than at present*— T. 

4 Liek the blood.y—The Scythians, according to Hero- 
dotus, have a custom nearly similar. '* If the Samese 
wish to vow an eternal friendship, they make an incision 
In some part of the body, till the blood appears, which 
they afterwards reciprocally drink. In this manner the 
andent Scythians and Babylonians ratified alUances ; and 
almost all the modem nations of the East observe the 
same custom."— .Ctvtl and Naturat History o/Smim. 



LXX V. Astyages, therefore, was thegramU 
father of Cyrus, though at thb time vanquished 
by him, and his captive, the particulars of 
which event I shall hereafter relate. This was 
what excited the original enmity of Croesus, and 
prompted him to inquire of the oracle whether 
he should make war upon Persia. The delu- 
sive reply which was given him, he interpreted 
in a manner the most favourable to himsdf, 
and proceeded in his concerted expedition* 
When he arrived at the river Halys, he passed 
over his forces on bridges, which he there found 
constructed; although the Greeks in general 
assert, that this service was rendered him by 
Thales the Milesian. Whilst Croesus was 
hesitating over what part of the river he should 
attempt a passage, as there ^ns no bridge then 
constructed, Thales divided it into two branch- 
es. He sunk a deep trench,* which commenc- 
ing above the camp, from the river, was in 
the form of a semi-cirde conducted round till 
it again met the ancient bed. It thus became 
easily fordable on either side. There are some 
who say, that the old channel was entirely dried 
up, to which opinion I can by no means assent, 
for then their return would have been equaUy 
difficult 

LXXVI. Crcesus having passed over witfi 
his army, came into that part of Cappadocia 
which is called Pteria, the best situated in 
point of strength of all that district, and near 
the city of Sinope, on the Euxine. He here 
fixed his station, and, after wasting the Syrian 
lands, besieged and took the Pterians* principal 
city. He destroyed also the neighbouring 
towns, and almost exterminated the Syrians, 
from whom he had certainly received noinjiuy. 
Cyrus at length collected his forces,* and, taking 
with him those nations which Uiy betwixt him- 
self and the invader, advanced to meet him. 
Before he began his march, he despatched 

5 5iMiA; a (f«e9)lr9iKA.3*-Anciently, when they wanted 
to construct a bridge, they b^an by adding another chan. 
nel to the river, to turn oA' the waters : when the ancient 
bed was dry, or at least when there was but little wat«r 
le/t, the bridge was erected. Thus it was much lees 
troublesome to Croesus to turn the river than to construct 
a bridge.— LorcAcr. 

6 Cyrus at leTtgthcoUeeied his Jbrws.y-CynUtiraiB^. 
dated by tlie threats of Crcesus, was inclined to retire 
into India. His wife Bardane inspired him with new 
courage, and advisedhim to consult Daniel, who, on more 
than one occasion, had predicted future events, both to 
her and to Darius the Mede. Cyrus having consulted 
the prophet, received from him an assurance of victory. 
To me this seems one of those fsbles which the Jews and 
earlier Christians made no scruple of asMtting as truths 
not to be disputed.— LarcArr. 
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emiasaries to the I^Muansi with the view of de- 
taching U^em from Croesus. This not succeed- 
Big, he moved forwards and attacked Croesus in 
his camp ; they engaged on the plains of Pteria, 
with the greatest ardour on both sides. The 
battle was continued with equal violence and 
loss till night parted the combatants, leaving 
neither in possession of victory. 

LXXVIJ. The army of CrcesuB being 
inferior in number, and Qrrus on the morrow 
discovering no inclination to. renew the engage- 
ment, the Lydian prince determined to return 
to Sardis, intending to cUiim the assistance of 
the Egyptians, with whose king, Amasis, he 
had formed an alliance, previous to bis treaty 
with the Lacedaemonians. He had also made 
an offensive and defensive league with the 
Babylonians, over whom Labynetus was then 
king.* With these, in addition to the Laced«. 
monian aids, who were to be ready at a stipu- 
Uited period, he resolved, after spending a 
eertain time in winter quarters, to attack the 
Persiana early in the spring. Full of these 
thougltfs, Croesus returned to Sardis, and 
immediately sent messengers to his different 
allies, requiring them to meet at Sardis within 
the space of five months. The troops which 
he had led against the Persians, being chiefly 
mercenaries, he disembodied and dismissed, 
never supposing that Cyrus, who had certainly 
no daims of victory to assert, would think of 
following him to Sardis. 

LXXVIII. Whilst the mind of Craesus 
was thus occupied, the hinds near his capital 
were filled with a nuiltitude of serpents ; and it 
was observed that to feed on these, the horses 
neglected and forsook their pastures." Croesus 
conceiving this to be of mysterious import, 
which it unquestionably was, sent to make en- 
quiry of the Telmessian priests' concerning it 

7 Labsfmtw was then king-l—lMbjueUu was the last 
Idng of Babylon. He united himself with Crcesus to 
repreea the too great power of Cyrua. The eondort of 

. AjiumU was prompted by a almilar motive.»£.arcAer. 

8 Pvrtook their /»ailwrM.>-Tbere is a ooUeetkm of 
prodigiw by Julius Obsequepsi aU of which ware under, 
stood to be predictireofsooMnomentoas event Amongst 
these, the example of some mice eating the gold conse. 
crated to the use of a dirinity, and deposited in his temple, 
is not less remarlcabie than the instance before us. The 
English reader, may, perhaps, construe this as rather 
exprcsdre of the prmxding aTarioe or poverty of the 
priests, than as predictive of tlie destructioD of Cartlugc, 
to which event this with other prodigies was made to 
refer.— r, 

9 Tetmmtian prietU. >— Telmessus was a son of ApoUe, 
hy one of the daughters of Antennr. The god had cum- 
merce with her under the fonn of a Uttle dog j and to 



The answer which his messengers received, ex- 
plaining the prodigy, they had no opportunity 
of communicating to Croesus, for before they 
could possibly return to Sardis, he was defeated 
and a captive. 

The Telmessians had thus interpreted the 
incident : — that a foreign army was about to 
attack Croesus, on whose arrival the natives 
would be certainly subdued ; for as the serpent 
was produced fiiom the earth, the horse might be 
considered both as a foreigner and an enemy. 
When the ministers of the oracle reported this 
answer to Croesus, he was already in captivity, 
of which, and of the events which accompanied 
it, tiiey were at that time ignorant. 

LXXIX. Cyrus was well informed that it 
was the intention of Croesus, after the battle of 
Pteria, to dismiss his forces ; he conceived it 
therefore advisable to advance with all imaginable 
expedition to Sardis, before the Lydian forces 
could be again collected. The measure was no 
sooner concerted than executed ; and conduct, 
ing his army instantly into Lydia, he was hinu 
self the messenger of his arrival. Croesus, 
although distressed by an event so. contrary to 
his foresight and expectation, lost no time in 
preparing the Lydians for battle. At that 
period no nation of Asia was more hardy or 
more valiant than the Lydians. They fought 
principally on horseback, armed with long 
spears, and were very expert in the manage- 
ment of the horse. 

LXXX. The field of battle was a spacious 
and open plain in the vicinity of Sardis, inter, 
sected by many streams, and by the Hyllus in 
particular, aU of which united with one larger 
than the rest, called the Hermus. This rising 
in the mountain, which is sacred to Cybele, 
finally empties itself into the sea, near the city 
Phocsea. Here Cyrus found the Lydians pre- 
pared for the encounter; and as he greatly 
feared the impression of their cavalry, by the 
advice of Harpagus the Mede, he took the fol- 
lowing means of obviating the danger. He 
collected all the camels which followed his 
camp, carrying the provisions and other bag. 
gage; taking firom these their burdens, he 
placed on them men accoutred as horsemen. 
Thus prepared, he ordered them to advance, 
against the Lydian horse ; his infantry were to 

make her oraapensatiiHi, endowed her with the faculty 
of interpreting |M^>digies. Telmessus, her son, had the 
same gift. He was interred under the altar of Apollo, 
in the dty of Telmeesa, f^ which he was probably the 
founder.— LtfToAer. 
D 
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follow in the rear of the camels, and his own 
cavalry ' closed the order of the attack. Having 
thus arranged his forces, he commanded that 
no quarter should be granted to the Lydians, 
but that whoever resisted should be put to death, 
Croesus himself excepted, who, whatever op- 
position he might make, was at all events to 
be taken alive. He pbced his camels in the 
van, knowing the hatred which a horse has to 
this animal,' being neither able to support the 
smell nor the sight of it. He was satisfied that 
the principal dependence of Croesus was on his 
cavalry, which he hoped by this stratagem to 
render ineffective. The engagement had no 
sooner commenced, than the horses seeing and 
smelling the camels, threw their own ranks into 
disorder,^to the total discomfiture of Croesus. 
Nevertheless the Lydians did not immediately 
surrender the day : they discovered the strata- 
gem, and quitting their horses, engaged the 
Persians on foot ; a great number of men fell 
on both sides; but the Lydians were finally 
compelled to fly, and, retreating within their 
walls, were there closely besieged. 

L X X X I. Crcesus, believing the siege would 
be considerably protracted, sent other emis- 
saries to his different confederates. The ten. 
dency of his former engagements was to require 
their presence at Sardis within five months. 
He now entreated the immediate assistance of 
his other allies, in common with the Lacede- 
monians. 

LXXXn. At this crisis the Spartans them- 
selves were engaged in dispute with the Ar- 
gives, concerning the possession of a phice 
called Thjnrea;' of which, although it really 
constituted a part of the Argive territories, the 
Lacedemonians had taken violent possession. 



1 HU own MtfM^.3— Xenophon remarks, book the 
Mventh of tb« Cyropsedia, at the beginning, that the cur- 
airy with which Cynu proceeded on Ma niarrh against 
CrtMus, were corered on their heads and breasts with 
nudls of bran. This nuiy serre perhaps as an explana- 
tory comment on Jeremiah, diap. U. rerse S7, ** Cause 
the horses to come up as a rough eaterpiUar ;** that is, 
perhaps, with mails of brass on their heads and necks. 

Locusts are compared to horses and horsemen, in the 
book of Joel, chap, il verse 4— «• The appearance of them 
is as the appearance of horses, and like horsemen shall 
they run.**— .r. 

8 Hor$e ha* totki* a}Mina/.3*-This natural antipathy 
of the horse for the camel is affirmed by the ancients ; 
but it is disproved by daily experience, and derided by 
the best Judges, the OrimtMis.^Oibbon. 

9 Calied 7%sra.l— Thyrea was, from its situation, a 
place of infinite importance to the Argives, as they ob. 
tained by it a communication with all their other posses. 

H)n8 on that side.— I.<ircA«r. 



All that tract of country which extends from 
ArgoB, westward, to Malea, as well the conti- 
nent as Cythera, and the other islands, belonged 
to the Argives. They prepared to defend the 
part of their territories which had been attack, 
ed ; but the parties coming to a conference, it 
was agreed that three hundred men on each side 
should decide the dispute, and that Th3nrea 
should be the reward of victory. Both the 
armies, by agreement, were to retire to their 
respective homes, lest remaining on the field 
of battle either should be induced to render 
assistance to their party. After their departure, 
the men who had been selected for the purpose 
came to an engagement, and fought with so 
little inequality, that out of six hundred but 
three remained, when night alone had termi- 
nated the contest Of the Argives t>vo sur- 
vived, whose names were Alcenor and Chro- 
mius: they hastened to Argos, and claimed 
the victory. The Lacedaemonian was called 
Othryades, who, plundering the bodies of the 
slaughtered Aigives, removed their arms to the 
camp of his countrjrmen, and then resumed his 
post in the field. On the second day after the 
event, the parties met, and both claimed the 
victory, the Argives, because the greater num- 
ber of their men survived ; the Lacedaemonians, 
because the Aigives who remained had fled, 
but their single man had continued in the field, 
and plundered the bodies of his adversaries. 
Their altercations terminated in a battle,* in 
which, after considerable loss on both sides, 
the Lacedaemonians were victorious. From 
this time and incident the Aigives, who for- 
meriy suffered their hair to grow in full length, 
cut it short, binding themselves, by a solemn 
imprecation, that till Th3rrea should be recover- 
ed no man shall permit his hair to increase, nor 
Aigive woman adorn herself with gold. The 
Lacedaemonians, on the contrary, issued an 
edict, that as they formeriy wore their hair 
short,* it should henceforth be permitted to 



4 TermimUed in a AoMCp.l— Phitareh, on the contrary 
affirms, that the AmpUctyoos coming to the spot, and 
bearing testimony to the valour of Othryades, a<|iidged 
the victory to the Laoedsnnoiiians. He makes no men- 
tion of a second battle.— Xorcfttfr. 

5 Farmerfy wore their hair thorty^AVL the Greeks 
fonneriy wore their hair very long, which is evident 
from the epithet so repeatedly given them by Homer, of 
long-haired. Xenophon, in contradiction to the passage 
before us, jremarks, that the Laoedsmonian custom of 
suffering the hair to grow, was amongst the institutiona 
of Lycurgns. Plutarch also denies the fact here hitro> 
duced.— LorcAer. 

This battle necessarily brings to mipd the contest of 
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gruw. It is reported of Othryades, the survi- 
vor of his three hundred countrymen, that 
ashamed to return to Sparta, when all his com- 
rades had so honourably died, he put himself to 
death at Thyrea. 

LXXXIIL Whilst the Spartans were in 
this situation, the Sardian messenger arrived, 
reUting the extreme danger of Croesus, and re- 
questing their immediate assistance. This they 
without hesitation resolved to give. Whilst 
they were making for this purpose preparations 
of men and ships, a second messenger brought 
intelligence, that Sardis was taken, and Croesus 
in captivity. Strongly impressed by this won. 
derful calamity, the Lacedaemonians made no 
farther efforts. 

LXXXIV. Sardis was thus taken :— On 
the fourteenth day of the siege, Cyrus sent 
some horsemen round his camp, promising a 
reward to whoever should first scale the walL 
The attempt was made, but without success. 
After which a certain Mardian, whose name 
was Hyneades," made a daring effort on a part 
of the citadel where no centinelwas stationed; 
it being so strong and so difficult of approach 
as seemingly to defy all attack. Around this 
pbce alone Meles had n^ected to carry his son 
Leon, whom he had by a concubine, the Tel- 
roessian priests having declared, that Sardis 
should never be taken, if Leon were carried 
round the walls. Leon, it seems, was carried by 
his father round every part of the citadel which 
was exposed to attack. He omitted taking him 

the HoratU and Coriotil, which d«>rided the empire of 
Rome. The aecooot which SoidM gives of Othryades, 
dUEBn eiee n tial l y. Othryadea, aaya he, was woonded, 
and concealed himself aawngit the bodiee of the tlaln} 
and when Aloenor and Chromins, the Argivcs who nir. 
vired, were departed, he himaelf itrippod the bodies of 
the enemy, cnoted thns a trophy, as it were, of human 
blood, and iomiediately died.— r. 

6 HyrcBad«4,y~Of this person Xeoophon does not g:iire 
nsthenaroe. Accordingtohim, a Pendanwhohadbeen 
the tlare of a man on military doty in tiie dtadel, served 
as foide to the troops of Cyma. In other respecta, his 
account of the capture of Sardis diffisrs bat little from 
that iA oar Historian.— >LarcA«r. 

By means of this very rock, and by asimilar stratagem, 
8anliB was a kmg time afterwards taken, onder the ooo. 
dact of Antiochus. The circamstaoces are described 
at length by Pblybius. An officer had observed, that 
r iiltares and birds of prey gathered there about the oflkb 
and dead bodies thrown into the hollow by the besieged; 
and inferred that thewaU standing on the edge of the 
precipice was n eglect e d, as secure from attack. Hescaled 
it %rith a resohite party, while Antk>chas called off the 
attention both of his own army and of ttie enemy, by a 
fHnt, marrMng as if he totended to attack the Perrian 
gate. Two thousand soldiers rushed in at the gate open. 
«^ for them, and took their poet at the thi>atre, when the 
t«wn was plundered and burned.— 7*. 



round that which is opposite to mount Tmolus, 
from the persuasion that its natural strength ren- 
dered all modes of defence unnecessary. Here, 
however, the Mardian had the preceding day ob- 
served a Lydian descend to recover his helmet, 
which had fallen down the precipice. He 
revolved the incident in his mind. He at- 
tempted to scale it ; he was seconded by other 
Persians, and their eiample followed by greater 
numbers. In this manner was Sardis stormed,* 
and afterwards given up to plunder. 

LXXXV. We have now to speak of the 
fiite of Croesus. He had a son, as we have 
before related, who though accomplished in 
other respects, was unfortuiwtely dumb. 
Croesus in his former days of good fortune, had 
made every attempt to obtain a cure for this 
infirmity. Amongst other things, he sent to 
inquire of the Delphic oracle. The Pythian 
returned this answer . — 

Wide ruling Lydian, in thy wislies wild. 
Ask not to hear the accents of thy child \ 
Far better were his silenoe for thy peace. 
And sad will be the day when that shall cease. 
During the storm of the city, a Persian meet- 
ing Croesus, was, through ignorance of his per- 
son, about to kiU him. The king overwhelmed 
by his calamity, took no care to avoid the blow 
or escape deaUi ; but his dumb son, when he 
saw the violent designs of the Persian, over- 
come with astonishment and terror, exclaimed 
aloud, « Oh man, do not kill Croesus !*'* 
This was the first time he had ever articulated, 
but he retained the fiiculty of speech from this 
event as long as he lived. 

7 In thi» mtmmer umu Sardis tionmed.'}—VfAymam re- 
lates the matter diflerentiy. According to him Cyrua 
availed himself of a truce whidi he had concluded with 
Croesus, to advance his forees, and making his approach 
by night, took thedty by surprise. Cnasus sUll remain, 
ing in poesesakm of the citadel, expected the arrival of 
his Grecian soooonn : but Cyrus putting in Irons the 
relations and IHends of those who defended the citadel, 
showed them in that state to the besieged ; at the same 
time he infonned them by a herald, that if they wooM 
give up the place he wouU set th«ir friends at liberty ; 
but that if they persevered fai th«ir defence, he would 
put them to death. The besiegad chose rather to sur. 
rendir, than cause thefar rdatlons to perish.— r. 

8 - DometkiUCramur'y-Mr Hayley, in his Bssay 
oo History, reprobating the irreligious spirit of Mr Oib. 
bon, hapidly faitrodoces this incklent. 

My verse, says the Poet, 

— Breathw an bonett ({{{h oTdcvp rooctrn, 
Aod piil« iCMilw. when hU wild c«re«r 
m^m <kldi • womd, and lnn«r«not • Star. 
HaintU(7 bsnali; dlvind) mild, 
SubUoM RcUfftoali mack and roodatt child, 
Lika the dnmb ton of Cnrava, la Um airifip 
When tonm aMail'd hb flithcr'* Mcrad lifir, 
Bfaakt •Uanrc, and wiih filial duly warm. 
Bidi thee RvcR bar parent '. hallowed IWm. 
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LXXXVI. The Persums thui obtained 
possession of Sudis, and made Croesus captive, 
when he had reigned fourteen years, and after 
a siege of fourteen days; a mighty empire, 
agreeably to the prediction which had deluded 
him, being then destroyed. The Persians 
brought him to the presence of Cyrus, who 
ordered him to be placed in chains upon the 
summit of a huge wooden pHe,* and fourteen 
Lydian youths ' around Um. He did this, 
either desirous of offering to some deity the 
first fruits of his victory, in complianoe with 
some vow which he had made; or, perhaps, 
anxious to know whether any deity would 
liberate Cnssus, of whose piety he had heard, 
from the danger of being consumed by fire. 
When Cr«8U8 stood erect upon the pile, aU 
though in this extremity of misery, he did not 
forget the saying of Solon, which now appeared 
of divine inspiration, that no living mortal could 
be accounted happy. When the memory of 
this saying occurred to Croesus, it is said, that 
rousing himself firom the profoundest silence 
of afliiction, he thrice pronounced aloud the 
name of S(rfon.* Cyrus* hearing this, desired 

1 A lmg« wooden p»/W.>-TlM cruelty of thb conduct 
of Cyrus is aggravated from the consideration thai Cna- 
sos was hie relation. See chap. '7S.<— T. 

2 Fburteem Lydimm ^«mM«.}— Achillea, in the lUad, 
aacriAoes twelre IViitfan youths at the funeral pile of 
FMrodus: 

And twelve smd vicUou of Um Trojaa Un* 



Ttwlr UvOT efnM'd •nond thy AumtsI pyrr. 
Again, 

Thm last of all, and bonfU* t0 Idl, 
8td Morillot, twatva TnOM capUvM ML 
The reader will, doubdesa, agree with me, that the 
word «Mf is fai both these phioes very iU and feebly ap. 
plied by Bfr Pope in Us Teralon. The expression of 
Homer is myXmm tmm(,— .illustrious youths or sons.— T. 
3 Tk0 name of 8obm.y^ltaeemB in tUa place not im- 
proper to itttrodoee from Plutarch the following partis 
cuters, with respect to Crasus and fioloo. That Sokn, 
says Pliitardi, should coUTerse with Croeaus, seema to 
some not omislBtent with chronology ; but I cannot for 
this reason n^ect a relatkin socredUde In itself, and ao 
well attested. Plutarch, after this remark, proceeds to 
give an account of the conversation betwixt Ooesus and 
Sohm, neariy in the same words with Herodotus :•* The 
felicity of that man," coodudes the philoaopher, to the 
king, ** who still Uvea, is like the glory of a %rreatler still 
within the ring, precarious and uncer tain .*' He was 
then dismissed, having vexed but not inatmeted Croesaa. 
But when Crossus was conquered by Cyrua, his dty taken, 
and himself a prisoner, he was bound, and about to be 
burned on a pile ; then he remembered the words of So. 
km, and three times pronounced his name. Theexplana. 
tion given at the request trf Cyrua, preserved the life of 
CrcBstts, and obtained him respect and honour with his 
conqueror. Thus Sokm had the glory, by the same say. 
ing, to instruct one prince and preserve another.— /*lu. 
tarch'i Ufa of Solon. 



by his interpreters to know who it was that he 
invoked. They approached, and adced him, 
but he continued silent At length, being 
compelled to explain himself he said, ** I nam- 
ed a man with whom I had rather that all kings 
should converM, than be master of the greatest 
ridies.** Not being suffidentiy undefstood, he 
was sdidted to be more explicit; to thor re- 
peated and importunate inquiries, he replied to 
this effect : That Sokm, an Athenian, had for- 
meriy visited him, a man who, when he had 
seen all his immense riches, treated them with 
disdain : whose sayings weie at that moment 
verified in his fate ; sayings which he hsri ap- 
plied not to him in particukr, but to aU man- 
kind, and especially to those who were in their 
own estimation happy. While Crwsus ^'as 
thus speaking the pile was lighted, and the flame 
began to ascend. Cyrus being informed of 
what had passed, felt compunction for what he 
had done. His heart reproached him, that be- 
ing himself a mortal, he had condemned to a 
cruel death by fire a man fonneriy not inferior 
to himself. He feared the anger of the gods, 
and reflecting that all human affiurs are preca- 
rious and uncertain, he commanded the fire to 
be instantly extinguished, and Crossus to be 
saved with his companions. The flames, bow- 
ever, rep^ed the efforts of the ministers of 
Cyrus. 

LXXXVII. In this extremity the Lydians 
affirm, that Cnnsus, informed of the change of 
the king's sentiments in his fhvour, by seeing 
the officious efforts of the multitude to extin- 
guish the flames, which seemed likely to be in- 
effectual, implored the assistance oif ApoUo, 
entreating, that if he had ever made him any ac- 
ceptable offering,* he would now interpose, and 
deliver him from the impending danger. When 
CrvDSUs, with tears, had thus invoked the god, 
the sky, which before was serene and tranquil, 
suddenly became dark and gloomy, a violent 
storm of rain succeeded, and the fire of the pile 
was extinguished. This event satbfied Cyrus 
that CrvBSUs was both a good man in himself, 
and a favourite of heaven : causing him to be 
taken down from the pile, " Crasus,** said he, 
addressing him, << what could induce you to in- 

4 Ever made him any acceptable o/^'nf.]— Larcher 
is of opinifH), that in this passage Herodotus must have 
had in his eye the foUowing lines of Homer: 

Tboit Mon* «f UrM, vhon Ten«UM adflSM. 

And wImm bright prwaiio* gild* tby CbfyMli ahoatii 

Ife'ct wldi wreath* I hung thy ncrad fkna. 

Or M th* flame* wlUi fkt of omb tlala, 

Ood cf Um allvw bow, iK.- 

tHmi, Bmk L 9, 55, ^P^i^sTmmtl^lm, 
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Tade my territories, and become my enemy 
rather than my friend?" « Oh king," replied 
Croesus, << it was the prevalence of your good 
and of my evil fortune which prompted my at- 
tempt. I attacked your dominioDs, impelled 
and deluded by the deity of the Greeka. No 
one can be 80 infiituated as not to prefer tran- 
quillity to war. In peace diildren inter their 
parents ; war violates the order of nature, aad 
causes parents to inter their children. It must 
have pleased the gods that these things should 
so happen.*' 

LXXXVUI. Cyrus iramediatdy ordered 
him to be unbound, pbMied him near faJapacsoii, 
and treated him with great respect ; indeed he 
excited the admiration of all who were preRcnt. 
After an interval of silent meditation, Cnesus 
observed the Persians engaged in the plunder 
of the city. ^ Does it become me, Cyrus," 
said he, ** to continue silent on this occasion, or 
to speak the sentiments of my heart?*' Cyrus 
entreated him to speak without apprehensioa or 
reserve. ** About what,** he returned, ^ is that 
multitude so eageriy employed ?'* ^ They are 
plundering your city,'* replied Cyrus, ** and pos- 
sessing themselves of your wealth." " No^*' 
answered Croesus, <* they do not plunder my 
city, nor possess themselves of my wealth, I 
have no concern with either ; it is your pro- 
perty which they are thus destroying." 

L XXXIX These words disturbed Cyrus; 
desiring therefore those who Vffixs present to 
withdraw, he asked Croesus what measures he 
would recommend in the present emergence. 
** The gods,'* answered Crcesus, ** have made 
me your a4>tive, and you are therefore justly 
entitled to the benefit of my reflections. Na- 
ture has made the Persians haughty but poor. 
If you permit them to indulge without restraint 
this spirit of devastation, by which they may 
become rich, it is probable that your acquies- 
cence may thus foster a spirit of rebellion 
against 3roursel£ I would recommend the fol- 
k>wing mode to be adopted, if agreeaUe to your 
wisdom : station some of your guards at each 
of the gates, let it be their business to stop the 
plqnderers with their booty, and bid them as- 
sign as a reaaon, that one tenth part must be 
consecrated to Jupiter. Thus you will not 
incur their enmity by any seeming violence of 
conduct ; they will even accede without reluc- 
tance to your views, under the impression of 
your being actuated by a sense of duty.** 

XC. Cyrus was delighted with the advice, 
and immediately adopted it ; he stationed guards 



in the manner recommended by Ooesus, whom 
he soon after thus addressed : *' Croesus, your 
conduct and your words mark a princely char- 
acter, I desire you, therefore* to request of me 
whatever you please, and youc wish shaH be in- 
stantly gn^ed** ** Siiv** replied Cnasua, "you 
will materially oblige me, by your permission 
to send these fetters to the god of Qreeoe^^ 
whom, above all others, I have hoBOured ; and 
to inquire of him, whether it be his rule to de- 
lude Uioee who have claims upon his kindneso." 
When Cyrus expressed a wish to know the 
occasion of dus implied reproadi, Cnssus inge- 
nuously explained cadi particular of Jbis conduct, 
the oracles he had received, and the gifts he 
had presented; declaring, that theae induced 
him to make war up<m the Persians. He 
finished his narrative widi again soliciting per^ 
mission to send and reproach the divinity which 
had deceived him. Cyrus smiled : <* I will not 
only grant this,** said he,. ** but whatever else 
you shall require." Croesus accordingly des- 
patched some Lydians to Delphi, who were 
commissioned to place his fetters on the thres- 
hold of the temple, and to ask if the deity were 
not ashamed at havings by his orades, induced 
Cnasus to make war on Persia, with the expec- 
tation of overturning the empiiie of Cyrus, of 
which war these chains were the first firuits : 
and tliey were iarther to inquire* if the gods of 
Greece were usually ungratefuL 

XCI. The Lydians proceeded on their jour- 
ney, and executed their commission ; they are 
said to have received the following reply from 
the Pythian priestess : «< That to avoid the de- 
termination of destiny * was impossible even for 

5 God of Qr^eco.y^Hhm hwlhiinii in gmMral beHervd 
that there WMb«t«M Ood, Imt tkey beMeved or rallier 
trihed M a iiwiltH«ii! of tsdecktMn^ dcpatlcB, or inferior 
goda, SB neUnflr under tUa wagnrnt. Hm Int nay be 
4!dtt6d the pUloaophlcal belief , aMi the aecood the Tidgar 
bdlef of the heaitfaaM.-.4HiM!» 

6 De Urm im at ion of ilei^.3— There were twe Met, 
Ihegwieraadlhei— i the flaiiiwilnailroa of the flrat 
wero hunufe^le i theae af the latter BBiffat be aet aride. 
The«xproaal0DinVirgil,of<8lqa»teaaBpcnnaDpaB,*' 
k eartalnly equhrocal, and miiat be imdantoed aa applying 
tothetenfiilea. Thkaiilveet is folly dbonedbyBentley, 
in hia notm to Hornee, Epbt b«Kik & whe,«or *' ingentia 
ftcta." propoaea to read 
book iv. cant* iL atansa 51 : 



Fdv vhat the fatci do «ncc d«n«. 



Several wrttera aoppoae, that Herodotus in theae words 
hw deelared Ua umn e enU menta, and quote tiiem as a 
saying of the hIatMiaa See Jortin^s Remarlcs on 



It was a coaumm notion among the heathens. See 
JEuch. Proibcth. &ia Ovid. Mi*t. ix. iS9.~T. 
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a divbity; that Crcesus, in his person, expiated 
the crimes of his ancestor, in the fifth descent;' 
who being a guardsman of the Heradidae, was 
seduced by the artifice of a woman to assassi- 
nate his master, and without the remotest pre- 
tensions succeeded to his dignities : that Apollo 
was desirous to have this destruction of Sardis 
&li on the descendants of Crcesus, but was 
unable to counteract the decrees of fate ; that 
he had really obviated them as far as was 
possible ; and, to show his pardality to Croesus, ' 
bad caused the ruin of Sardis to be deferred for 
the space of three years : that of this Croesus 
might be assured, that if the will of the fetes 
had been punctually fulfilled, he would have 
been three years sooner a captive : neither ought 
he to forget, that when in danger of being con- 
sumed by fire, Apollo had afforded him his 
succour : that with respect to the dedaration of 
the oradc/ Crcssus was not justified in his com- 
plaints; for Apollo had dedared, that if he 
made war against the Persians, a mighty empire 
would be overthrown ; the real purport of which 
communication, if he had been anxious to un 
derstand,it became him to have inquired whether 
the god alluded to his empire, or the empire of 
Cyrus; but that not understanding the reply 
which had been made, nor condescending to 
make a second inquiry, he had been himself the 
cause of his own misfortune i that he had not 



1 In the fifth <feioett(L3— <*Sud^ yoa say, ia the power 
of the gods, that if death BhaU deUyer an indiTidoal from 
the ponishoient due to his crimes, vengeance shall still 
be satisfied on his children, his grandddldren, or some 
of his posterity. Wonderful as may be the equity of 
Providence, will any dty soffier a law to be introduced, 
tvhidi shall punish a son or a grandson for the crimes of 
his father or hlsgiandfiUher?'* Cicero d^NaturuDeorum. 
Upon the above Larcherremarlcs, that Ooero speaks like 
a wise, Herodotos like a superstitions man. It is true 
that it is the Divinity who speaks; but it is the historian 
who makes him, and who approves of what he says. 

CrflssuB was the fifth descendant ci Oyges. The gene, 
alogy was tUs : Oyges, Ardys, Saddyattes, Alyattes, 
Croesus..— r. 

2 Partialis to Cng$u$.'}—ln the remoter ages of igno- 
rance and superstition, ihe divinities, or their symbols, 
did not always experience ftom their wcnshippers the 
same unifionn veneration. When things succeeded con- 
trary to their wishes w their prayers, they sometimes 
changed their gods, sometimes beat them, and often re- 
proached them. So that it seems difficult to account for 
those qualities of the human mind, which adaiowladglng 
the inclination to hour petitions, with the power to grant 
them, at one time expressed themselves in the most ab- 
ject and unmanly superstition, at another indulged 
resentments equally preposterous and unnatural. To a 
mind but the lout enlightened, the very circumstance of 
a deity's apologising to a fallen mortal for his predictiou 
and their eOBCts, seems to have but little tendency to ex- 
Hte in future an awe of hia power, a reverence for his 
wisdom, or a confidence in his Ju&tice.— 7. 



at all comprehended the last answer of the 
oracle, which related to the mule ; for that this 
mule was Cyrus, who was bom of two parents 
of two different nations, of whom the mother 
was as noble as the &ther was mean ; his mo- 
ther was a Mede, daughter of Astyages, king 
of the Medes : his father was a Persian and 
tributary to the Medes, who, although a man of 
the very meanest rank, had married a princess, 
who was his mistress.** — This answer of the 
Pythian the Lydians, on their return, commu- 
nicated to Croesus. Croesus having beard it, 
exculpated the deity, and acknowledged himself 
to be reprehensible. Such, however, was the 
termination of the empire of Croesus, and this 
the redtal of the first conquest of Ionia. 

XCIL Besides the sacred offerings of 
CrcBSUs, which we have before enumerated, 
many others are extant in Greece. In the 
BoBotito Thebes there is a golden tripod,* con- 
secrated by him to the Ismenian Apollo : * there 
are also at Ephesus * some golden heifers, and a 
numb^ of columns. He gave also to the 
Pronean Minerva • a huge golden shield, which 
is still to be seen at Delphi. All the above 
remained within my remembrance ; many others 
have been lost He presented also, as it ap- 
pears, to the Milesian Branchide, gifts equal in 
weight and value to what he sent to DelphL 
The presents which he made to Delphi, as well 
as those which he sent to Amphiaraus, were 
given for sacred purposes from his own private 
or hereditary possessions. His other donations 
were formerly the property of an adversary, who 

3 Tripod,y—Vfe must not confound the tripods oi 
the ancients with the utensils known by us at iMtssent 
under a similar name (in French trepiedt correqjonding 
with the kitchen utensil called in English /oo/ffum.) Tlie 
tripod was a vessel standing upon three foet, of which 
there were two kinds : the one was appropriated to fies. 
tivals, and contained wine mixed with water ; tiw others 
were placed upon the fire, in which water was made 
warm.— £arcA«r. 

4 lamenian 4/k>22<o-3— Ismenus was a river in BoNHia, 
not far frxxn Aulis. Isroenius was synonymous with 
Thebanus, and therefore the Ismoilan Apollo is tto same 
with the Theban Apollo.— 7. 

5 £'pA«na.]— Pococke says, that the place now called 
Aiesalouk is ancient Ephesus. Chandler says otherwise. 

The two cities of Ephesus and Symma have been 
termed the eyes of Asia Bflnor : they were distant from 
each other three hundred and twenty stadia, or forty 
miles, in a strait line.— 7. 

6 Pronean JlfiNerva.3— This means the Minerva whose 
shrine or temple was oppoedte to that of Apollo at Dd- 
phi : but Herodotus, in his eighth book, makes mention 
of the shrine of Minerva Pronoia, or of Minerva the 
goddess of providence. So that, at Delphi, there were 
two different shrines or temples consecrated to Bfinerva, 
the Pronean, and the Pronoiaa— T. 
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bad shown himself hostile to Craesut before he 
siM«eeded to the throne, attaching himself to 
Pantaleon,' and fevouring his views on the im- 
penal dignity. Pantaleon was also the son of 
Alyattes, and brother of Croesus, but not by 
the same mother : Alyattes had Croesus by a 
Carian and Pantaleon by an Ionian wife. 
But when, agreeably to the will of his father, 
Craesus took possession of the throne, he de- 
strojred, in a fuller's mill,* this man who had 
opposed him : his wealth he distributed in the 
manner we have before related, in compliance 
with a vow which he had formerly made. Such 
is the history of the offerings of Croesus. 

XCIII. If we except the gold dost which 
descends from mount Tmolus,* Lydia can 
exhibit no curiosity which may vie with those 
of other countries. It boasts, however, of one 
monument of art, second to none but those of 
the Egyptians and Babylonians. It is the 
sepulchre of Alyattes,** father of Croesus. 
The ground^work is composed of immense 
stones ; the rest of the structure is a huge 
mound of earth. The edifice was raised by 



7 PemialeoH.y^'When Cramu iDoaat«d the Ljdian 
throo«, he divided the kingdom with his brother. A 
Lydian remarked to him, that the 8un obtains to man. 
kind all the comforts which the earth produces, and that, 
deprlYed of its Inftomce, it wonld cease to be fruitfu). 
But if there were two suns, it were to be feared that 
erery thing would be scorched and perish. For this 
reason the Lydians hare but one king ; him they regard 
as their protector, but they will not allow of twa— Sli». 
btgus. 

8 A fuller** «n713— The ezpresskm in the editions of 
Herodotus, which precede Wesseling, has been hastily 
copied. The true readfasg Is not wi «««ifi|Mv ikMm, but 
•ri mvm^m Ixmw, torturing him so as to tear away his 
llMh piecemeal upon a fuller's avc^, that Is, an instru. 
ment set round with sharp points. This rea^ng is sup. 
ported by the glossary to Herodotus, by Ttnueus, whose 
PlatoniG lexioon is frequently interpolated from Hero- 
dotus, and by Suidaa Plutarch, in the treatise which 
profe ae es to show the malignity of Herodotus, quotes this 
passage, and reads in the oommoo editions yn rm^ i 
but In Aldus, «n Nifw, which only wants a letter of the 
genuine reading. It is curious to obsenre M. Larcher^ 
mistake upon this pkM» : he says, that Aldus* edition 
reads M« Mfw, interpreting of Herodotus what Wesseling 
says of Plutarrh, for Akins* edition, which is now 
before me, plainly reads mt m m f i^ m iAmw. 

JfoMNf7ViolM.>->Theooantry about mount Tmolus, 
which comprehended the plain watered by the Hermus, 
was always remaricable for its fertility and beauty; and 
whoerer win be at the pains to eoosult Chandler's Tn>. 
▼ds, wlU find that itjms kwt butllttte of iU ancient 
claims to admiration.— 7. 

10 Sepulchre of jifyatte».y^ThB remains of this bar. 
row are still oonspicuons within five miles of Gardes, 
BOW esUed Sart The Indnstrkms Dr Chsndler informs 
«u. that the mould which has been wMhed down ooneeals 
the bassoMBt } but that and a eoQsklerable treasure might 
be diseovsred, if the barrow were opened.— £m CJkan. 
tier's Trorelf. 



men of mean and mercenary occupations, as- 
sisted by young women, who prostituted them- 
selves for hire. On the summit of this monu. 
ment there remained, within my remembrance, 
five termini, upon which were inscriptions to 
ascertain the poformance of each, and to inti- 
mate that the women accomplished the greater 
part of the work. All the young women of Lydia 
prostitute themselves, by which they procure 
their marriage-portion $ this with their persons, 
they afterwards dispose of as they think proper. 
The dfcumference of the tomb is six ftirlongs 
and two plethra, the breadth thirteen plethni, 
it is terminated by a large piece of water, 
which the Ljrdians affirm to be inexhaustible, 
and IS called the Oygean lake." 

XCIV. The manners and customs of the 
Lydians do not essentially vary fixMn those of 
Greece, except in this prostitution of the young 
women. They are the first people on record 
who coined gold and silver" into money, and 
traded in retaiL They daim also the inven- 
tion of certain games, which have since been 
practised among the Grecians, and which, as 
they say, were first discovered at the time of 
their sending a colony into Tyrrhenia. The 
particulars are thus related : — In the reign of 
Atys, the son of Menes, all Lydia was reduced 
to the severest extremity by a scardty of com. 
Against this they contended for a considerable 
time, by patient and unremitted industry. This 
not proving effectual, they sought other re- 
sources, each one exerting his own genius. 
Upon this occasion they invented bowls and 
dice, with many other games : of chess, how- 
ever, the Lydians do not daim the discovery. 
These they applied as an alternative against the 
effects of the £unine." One day they gave 
themselves so totally to their diversions, as to 
abstain entirely firom food : on the next they 
refivined firom their games, and took their ne- 
cessary repasts. They lived thus for the space 
of eic^teen years. But when their calamity 
remitted nothing of its violence, but rather 



11 Gfgetm fafrr ] still remains.— 7*. 

19 IF%oco<iMrfgol(laiMl«tfo«-.>.WhowerereaUythe 
first people that coined goU oKmey, is a question not to 
be decided. According to some, it was Phidon, king of 
Argos i according to others, Demodice, the wife of Midas. 
— JLorcAer. 

IS AgaimH the tfecU of the famine.y-That the Ly. 
dians may have been the inrentors of games, is very 
probable } that under the pressure of famine, they might 
detach half their nation to seek their fortune elsewhere, 
is not unlikely : but that to soften their miserable situa- 
tion, and to get rid of the sensations of hunger, they 
should eat only erery other day, and that for the spare 
of eighteen years, appears perfectly absurd.— XorcAwr. 
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increased, the king divided the wbde nation by 
lot into two parts, one of which was to cdntinue 
at home, the other to migrate elsewhere. They 
who staid behind retained their ancient king; 
the emigrants placed themselvea under the 
conduct of his son, whose name was Tyrrhenus. 
These leanng their country, as had been de- 
termined, went to Smjrrria, where building 
themselves Vessels for the purpose of trans- 
planting their property and their goods, they 
removed in search of another residence. After 
visiting difierent nations, they arrived at length 
in Umbria. Here they constructed dties, and 
have continued to the present period, changing 
their ancient appellation of' Lydians, for that 
of Tyrrhenians,* after the son of their former 
sovereign. 

XCV. We have before rdated how these 
Lydians were reduced under the dominion of 
Persia. It now becomes necessary for us to 
czi4ai|> who this Cyrus, theconqueror of CroB- 
sus, waa^ and by what means the Persians ob- 
tuned the empire of Asia. I shall follow the 
authority of those Persians who seem more 
influenced by « regwd to truth, than any par- 
tiality to Cyrus ; not ignorant, however, that 
there are three other namtives' of this 
monaich.— The Assyrians had been in posses- 
sion of Uppes Asia for a period of five hun- 
dred and twenty, years. The Medes first of 
all revolted from their authority, and contended 
with such obstinate bravery against their 
masters, that they were ultiinately successful, 
and exchanged servitude for freedom. Other 
nations soon followed their example, which, 
after living for a time under the protection of 
their own laws, were again deprived of their 
freedom, upon the following occasion. 

XCVI. There was a man among the Medes, 
of the name of Deioces, of great reputation 
for his wisdom^ whose ambitious views were 
thus disguised and exercised: — The Medes 



1 T^rrheniaiu.'} — It was these Tyrrbeniaiis, or Etrtu. 
cans, who taught the Komans their games and combats, 
in whidi they excelled, espedally in radng with diariots. 
For the same reason, most of the great number of 
Etruscan monoments found in Italy rdate to sport and 
games ; which confirms what antiiors say of the Ly. 
dians, and of the Etruscans who are sprung fimn tiiem. 
•^MonifixucoH. 

2 TJu-ee other nafra/fMf.3— Ctesias, in the fragments 
of liis Persian history, preserred by Fhotius, &dkn from 
Herodotos in his account of tiie origin and exploltB of 
Cyrus. What Xenophon relates in his Cyropasdla, is 
femiUar to erery one. JEichylns, an mitfaor of great 
anttqaity* who fought at Marathon against the troops of 
DRrhis, and who was also in the battles of Salamis and 
Platea, has, in his tragedy, entitled The Persians, foUow. 
ed a different tradition from them alL— LareA«r. 



were divided into difierent districts, and Deioces 
was distinguished in his own by his vigilant 
and impartial distribution of justice. This he 
practised in opposition to the general depravity 
and weakness of the government of his conn- 
try, and not unconsdous that the profligate and 
the just must ever be at war with each other. 
The Medes who lived nearest him, to signify 
their approbation of his int^;rity, made him 
their judge. In this situation, having one 
more elevated in view, he conducted himsell 
with the most rigid equity. His behaviour 
obtained the highest i^plause of his country, 
men; and his &me extending to the neigh- 
bouring districts, the people contrasted his just 
and equitable decisions with the irregularity of 
their own corrupt rulers, and unanimously re- 
sorted to his tribunal, not sufieringany one else 
to determine their litigations. 

XCVII. The increasing fame of his inte- 
grity and wisdom constantly augmented the 
number of those who came to consult him. 
But when Deioces saw the pre-eminence which 
he was so nniversaUy allowed, ho appear- 
ed no more on his accustomed tribunal, and de- 
clared that he should sit as a judge no 
longer ; intimating, that it was inconsistent for 
him to regulate the afiairs of others, to 
the entire neglect and injury of his own. 
After this, as violence and rapine prevailed 
more than ever in the different districts of the 
Medes, they called a pyblic assemUy to de- 
liberate on national aflairB. As far as I have 
been able to collect, they who were attached 
to Deioces delivered sentiments to this eflfect ; 
— << Our present situation is really intolerable, 
let us therefore elect a king, that we may have 
the advantage of a regular government, and 
continue our usual occupations, without any 
fear or danger of molestation.*' In conformity 
to these sentiments, the Medes determined to 
have a king. 

XCVI II. After some consultation about 
what person they should choose, Deioces was 
proposed and elected with universal praise. 
Upon his elevation he required a palace to be 
erected for him suitable to his dignity, and to 
have guards appointed for the security of his 
person. The Medes, in compliance with his 
request, built him a strong and magnificent 
edifice * in a situation which he himself chose. 



S AfagntjCesfi/ «d(^3*-T1us palaoo was at the foot of 
the citadel, and about seren fnriongs in circomference. 
Hie wood work was of cedar or cypreas.wood : tkm 
beams, the ceUingB, the ooluatns of ihe porticoa, and the 
peristyles, were plated with either gold or sUrer } tke 
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wai sofiTered him to appoint his guards from 
among the whole nation. Ddooes, as soon as 
he possessed the supreme authority, obliged the 
Modes to boild a city, which, with respect to 
its omafflent and strength, was to have a pre- 
eminence aboye all the rest. They obeyed him in 
tins also, and constructed what we now call £c 
batana.* Its walls were strongaod ample, built in 
circles one within another, rising each above each 
by the height of their respective batdements. 
This mode of building was fovoured by the 
situation of the place, which was a gently rising 
ground. They did yet more : the city being 
thus formed of seven circles, within the last 
stood the king's palace and the royal treasury. 
The bugest of these walls is nearly ^ qual in 
extent to the circumference of Atheus; this 
is of a white colour, the next to it is bhick, the 
ne3rt purple, the fourth blue, the fifth orange : 
thus the battlements of each were distinguished 
by a different colour. The two innermost walls 
are differently ornamented, one having its bat- 
tlements plated with silver the other with gold. 
XCIX. Such were the fortifications and the 
palace which were erected under the direction 
of Deioces, who commanded the body of the 
people to fix their habitations beyond the walls 
which protected his residence. After which 
he was the first who instituted that kind of 
pomp which forbids access to the royal person, 
and only admits communication with him by 
intermediate agents, the king himself being 
never publicly seeq. His edict also signified, 
that to smile or to spit in the king's presence, 
or in the presence of each other, was an act of 
indecency.' His motive for this conduct was 

roab wwe corvred wHh direr tiles^ The whole wm 
phmder^d sbont the time of Aiexuadtr.'^Larcker. 

4 ScbakttULy-'Ur Gibbon, whose geogrsphical loiow. 
IcdgeisMiperiortotitttoraUhleeoteaiponiiea, thialcs, 
tfcoit Ecbetana wm probeUy in the eame ritnatkni with 
the aMdera Tsnria. 

Dledorai.SkiUai b of ofrfnion, that Ecbetana was built 



DiileM,in bfe leeroed and ingeoioiM in^otry into the 
origin of the dieeorerlee ettribated to the moderns, brings 
thia amonff <i«her inataaeee toprore, thattheMiciente,in 
mafnillcenee, hsre nerer been anrpasMd, and aeldpa 
eqanHed.'^T. 

ft Amado/imd^etmeg.y^The aftodera manners of the 
orimtals bear in many inaCanoea a nrinnte eoofkirmity to 
the moat andent acoooBta of them wMeh are oome down 
toon Thedi«enltyofapyront fc >ol h ep rin ccaandgTeai 
nan of the east, is a drwu n slan ee remarked by all mo. 
dam trsrellersL Tbeaetorspittlnf,intheeaBt,iamaeh 
more detestaMa than we haire any eonoaption oil The 
Araba aarar apit befon their snperlora; and Sir John 
CImrdtai teUa na,th«t spittinf before any one, or spitting 
■patilh«iroimdlaspenUafefanyoae*sactiom,l8throaih 
the eMt, an expression of extreme detestatioa— T. 



the security of hii power ; thinking, that if he 
were seen familiarly by those who were edu* 
cated with him, bom with equal pretensions, 
and not his inferiors in virtue, it might excite 
their regret, and provoke them to sedition. On 
the contrary, by his withdrawing hiraaelf from 
observation, he thought their respect for him 
would be increased. 

C. When Deioces had taken these mcasuses 
to increase the splendour of his situation and 
the security of his power, he became extr^ely 
rigorous in his administration of justice. They 
who had causes to determine, sent them to him 
in writing, by his official servants, which, with 
the decisions upon each, he regulariy returned* 
This was the form which he observed in judi- 
ciary matters. His proceeding with regard to 
penal offences was thus : — Whenever he heard 
of any injury being perpetrated, and for this 
purpose he qipointed spies and informers in 
different parts of his dominions, the offender 
was first brou^t to his presence, and then 
punished according to his. offence. 

CI. Deioces thus collected the Medes into 
one nation, over which he ruled : they consisted 
of the Busie, the Paietaceni, the Struchates, 
the Arizanti, the Budii, and the MagL 

CII. Deioces reigned fifty-three years, and 
at his decease his son Phrsortes succeeded to 
the throne. Not satisfied with his hereditary 
dominions, he singled out the Persians as the 
objects of his ambitious views, and reduced 
them first of aU under the dominion of the 
Medes. Supreme of these two great and 
powerfnl nations, he overran Asia, alternately 
subduing the people of whom it was composed. 
He came at length to the Assyrians, and pro- 
ceeded to attack that part of them which inha- 
bited Nineveh.' These were formerly the furst 
power in Asia : their allies at this period had 
separated from them ; but they were still, with 
regard to their internal strength, respectable. 
In the twenty-second year of his reign, Phraor- 
tes,' in an excursion against this people, per- 
ished, with the greater part of his army. 



Larrhcr remarlis, tiiatthe oae oi tobaooo haa randered 
the orientals less pmsctiUooa with reapect to the drcnm. 
atance of spitting. Niebnhrtarforma as, in hla description 
of Arabia, that he has frequently seen the nmster of a 
tenily sitting with a china8pitting.pot near him. Heat 
the same time obeerres, that tliey do not oltan spit, 
although they coarthmewnolring for many homa at a time. 

6 ^MMveA.}— la rappoaed to be the modern MonaoL.- 
Poooeke. 

7 PAraerlM.>. Aooording to Hcrodoto*. the reign of 
Deioc«e was 53 yt«rs, of Phraortes 22, of Cyaxares 12, 
of the Scytitiam 28,of A8tyages35i>total. ISOyears.— r. 

E 
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CIIL He was succeeded by his son Cyu- 
ares, grandson of Deioces. He is reported to 
have been superior to his ancestors in valour, 
and was the first who regularly trained the 
Asiatics to military service, dividing them, who 
had before been promiscuously confounded, into 
companies of spearmen, cavalry, and archers. 
He it was who was carrying on war with the 
Lydiaus, when the engagement which happened 
in the day was suddenly interrupted by nocturnal 
darkness. Having formed an amicable con- 
nection with the different nations of Asia 
beyond the Halys, he proceeded with all his 
forces to the attack of Nineveh, being equally 
desirous of avenging his father, and becoming 
master of the city. He vanquished the Assy- 
fians in battle ; but when he was engaged in the 
siege of Nineveh, he was surprised by an army 
of Scythians, commanded by Madyas, son of 
Protothyas. Having expelled the Cimmerians ' 
from Europe, the Sc3rthians had found their 
way into Asia, and, continuing to pursue the 
fugitives, had arrived at the territories of the 
Medes. 

CIV. From the lake Moeotis an expeditious 
traveller may pass to the river Phasis* amongst 
the Colchians, in the space of thirty days : it 
requires less time to pass from Colchis into 
Media, which are only separated by the nation 
of the Saspirians. The Scythians, however, 
did not come by this way, but leaving mount 
Caucasus on their right, passed through the high 
country by a much longer rout Here they 
met with the Medes, who, in a fixed battle, 
lost not only the victory, but the empire of 
Asia. 

CV. The Scythians having obtained the 
entire possession of Asia, advanced towards 
Egypt Psammitichus, king of Egypt, met 
them in Palestine of Sjrria, and by presents and 
importunity united, prevailed on them to return. 
The Scythians, on their march homewards. 



1 Ci m meri afu.y-The hbtory of the Scythiana is n. 
niariuibly obecnre. Justin, spaildng of the ioconloni of 
this people into Asi«» sometimes coincides with Hero, 
dotos, aft others materially oontnulicts him. Strabomakes 
asUght mention of this expedition of Madyas : but I am 
ignorant by what authority he makes him king of the 
Qmmerians ; I should rather think a mistake has been 
here made by some copyist— Lordker. 

9 PA4wii:>— TUs ooontry has been at all times a nnr. 
■ery for slaTes : it furnished the Greeks, Romans, and 
aDdeot Asia, with them. But is it not extraordinary 
to read in Herodotus, that formerly Colchis, now called 
Oeoryia, received black inhabitanU from E^ypC, and to 
see the same country at this day make so diftisrent a re. 
tnmr-.F'oteeik 



came to Ascalon, a Syrian city : the greater 
part of their body passed throu^ without mo- 
lesting it; but some of them remaining behind 
pkmdered the temple of the celestial Venus, 
Of all the sacred buildings erected to this god- 
dess, this, according to my authorities, was hi 
the most ancient' The Cyprians themselves 
acknowledge, that their temple was built after 
the model of this, and that of Cythera was 
constructed by certain Phoenicians, who came 
firom this part of Syria. Upon the Scythians 
who plundered this temple, and indeed upon all 
their posterity, the deity entailed a fatal pun- 
ishment : they were afflicted with the female 
disease.* The Sc3rthian8 themselves confess, 

S Far the mo$t aneient 3— Pansanias says, that the 
Assyrians were the first who worshipped Venus Urania. 
He adds, that the inhabitants of Faphos in Cypms, and 
the Phcenicians of Palestine, receired this worship from 
them, and nfterwards communicated it to the people (rf 
Cythera.— WetteUng. 

4 Female di$ea$e,y—}fo passage of Herodotus has been 
the occasion of m<nre doubt and dispute than this. The 
president Bouhier (Dissertat sur I'Histoire d'Herodote, 
c SO.) enumerates these six different opinions, and de. 
ddes in favour of the last.— Some suppose the female 
disease to be languor, weakness, and impotence ; othors, 
a delicate and effeminate way of liring; others the 
hemorrhoids ; others, the disease now known by the 
nameof Tenereal; others, the nttamenia, «» yvfrnmnm ; 
and others, the vice against nature. Lardier refutes 
BoohiOT, but without seeming to haTe established any 
opinion of his own. It ia probable that he nerer saw a 
dissertation of professor Chr. Oott Heyne, in the Com. 
mentationes Sodetatis Reg. Gotting. anni M.DCC.L. xx. 
& T. II. p. SB— 44 who proposes another expfamation of 
our author, which has perhaps a fairer Hiance of sucreas 
than any of the rest. He takes it for granted, alter 
MercuriaUs and Wesseling, that Herodotus and Hippo^ 
crates speak of the same thing. He then separates the 
facts whidi these authors state, finom the superstitioo of 
the one, and the ill-founded science or systematic prt^ 
dices of the other. From these facts, illustrated by a 
comparison with the narratioi» of modem traveUers he 
draws this conclusion : That the disease called by Hero, 
dotns the female disease, was of that kind which proceeds 
firom a melandiolic, hyrteric, or other nerrons affection ; 
in consequence of which a perturbation of the intellect 
takes place. Among barbarous nations, ignorant of ttie 
powers and operattons of nature, those disorders wfaoae 
cause and cure were unknown, it was natural to attri. 
buto to dirine influence ; and the patients finding tiiem. 
selres suddenly and nnaeeonntably bereft of strength, of 
vigour, and of spirits, might be ea^ penuaded,^ by theae 
symptoms, that the displeasure of a deity had inflicted tUa 
punishment, and, for some crime or otfao', had changed 
them into woraea A simiUo' effect of a distempered 
mind has been common in all ages. Many persons beUere 
themselves transformed taito animals or other substances { 
and while they are snlOeet to this alluakin, talk, reaaon, 
and act conformably to soeh belief. If, therefore, tUa 
disease appeared chiefly amongst those Scythians who 
plundered the temple of Venus, it might be snfBdent 
ground for the Scythians themselves to refer such a 
calamity to the displeasure of a deity; and the nature of 
the punishment, as weU as the oonsdooMeas of tMr 
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that their countrymen suffer this mnlady in 
consequence of the aboye crime : their condi- 
tion also may be seen by those who visit Scy- 
thia, where Uiey are called Enareee. 

CVl. After possessing the dominion of 
Asia for a space of twenty-eight years, the 
Scythians lost all they had obtained, by their 
licentiousness and neglect. The extravagance 
of their public extortions could only be equalled 
by the rapacity with which they plundered 
individuals* At a feast, to which they were 
invited by Cyaxares and the Medes, the greater 
Dart of them were cut off when in a state of 
intoxication. The Medes thus recovered their 
possessions, and all their ancient importance ; 
after which they took Nineveh ; the particulars 
of which incident I shall hereafter relate.* 
They moreover subdued the Assyrians, those 
only excepted which inhabited the Babylonian 
district. Cyaxares reigned forty years, and 
then died ; but in this period is to be included 
the time in which the Scythians possessed the 
empire. 

CVIL His son Astyages succeeded to the 
throne: he had a daughter whom he called 
Mandane : she, in a dream, appeared to make 
so great a quantity of urine,* diat not only his 
principal city, but all Asia was overflowed. 
The purport of this vision, when explained in 
each particular by the magi, the usual interpret- 
ers, terrified him exceedingly. Under this 

crime, would readily point out Venos for the offended 
power. If the diaeitfle appeared soon after the plunder 
of the teiople. it might be sniBclent groond for an author 
not quite free firom superstition and credulity, to set it 
down as a judgment from heaven upon the offenders. 
Whether the expression in Hipporrates,of t» yvtmuvm, 
t^yJimrm, ought to bo understood in a good or in a bad 
aenae, may perhaps admit of a doubt; boweTor, eittier 
sense will equally suit the foregoing explanation. It is 
perfectly natural, and indeed almost necessary, that 
males who fancy themsehrea women, should take the 
diress, adopt the language and manners, and perioral the 
offices of the other sex: nor would it be at all inconsis. 
tent with their supposed transformation, that they should 
think it their duty to be the pasrire instruments of what 
woold to them seem natnral desire.— T. 

5 HereetfUr rsliite.>- This is one of the passages dted 
to prove that Herodotus wrote otlier works whldi are not 
come down to us. The investigation of this matter has 
greatly perplexed and divkled the Uterary world. It is 
dtacoaKd at oonslderable length by Bouhier and by Lar. 
Cher, to whose several wotks we beg leave to refer those 
who wish to know more<tf a question which can involve 
no great interest to an ^iglish reader.— T. 

6 OaMNfACjrirf, ^3— Voltaire has started some ottfec^ 
tions to this passage of Herodotus ; to whldi my answer 
may be seen in the Sui^lement to the Fhiloeophy of His. 
tory, page 79, &c of the first editioni page 104, &c: of 
the serond. Lutxmiv. 



impression, he reftised to marry his daughter, 
when she arrived at a suitable age, to any Mede 
whose rank justified pretensions to her. He 
chose rather to give her to Cambyses, a Pet- 
sian, whom he selected as being of a respecta- 
ble fiimily, but of a very pacific disposition, 
though inferior in his estimation to the lowest 
of the Medes. 

CVIII. The first year after the marriage of 
his daughter. Astyages saw another vision. A 
vine appeared to spring from the womb of his 
daughter, which overspread all Asia. Upon 
this occasion also he consulted his interpreters : 
the result was, that he sent for his daughter 
firom Persia, when the time of her delivery ap- 
proached. On her arrival, he kept a strict 
watch over her, intending to destroy her child. 
The magi had declared Uie vision to intimate, 
that the child of his daughter should supplant 
him on his throne. Astyages, to guard against 
this, as soon as Cyrus was bom, sent for Har- 
pagus, a person whose intimacy he used, upon 
whose confidence he depended, and who indeed 
had the management of all his affiiirs. He 
addressed him as follows : « Harpagus, I am 
about to use you in a business, in which if you 
either abuse my confidence, or employ others 
to do what I am anxious you should do your- 
self, you will infiillibly lament the consequence. 
You must take the boy of ^^lom Mandane has 
been delivered, remove him to your own house, 
and put him to death : you will afterwards bury 
him as you shall think proper.** " Sir,** he re- 
plied, ** you have hitherto never had occasion 
to censure my conduct ; neither shall my future 
behaviour give you cause of offence : if the ac- 
complishment of this matter be essential to your 
peace, it becomes me to be faithful and obedi- 
ent** 

CIX. On this reply of Harpagus the infant 
was delivered to his arms in rich apparel, and 
consigned to destruction. Returning home, 
he sought with tears the presence of his \idfe, 
to whom be related his conference with Asty- 
ages. When she inquired what it was his in- 
tention to do ; ** By no means,** he answered, 
** the deed which Astyages enjoins. If he be- 
come still more infiituated, more mad than he 
at present appears, I will not comply with his 
desires, nor be accessary to this murder. The 
child is my relation : Astyages is old, and has 
no male offspring : if at his decease, the sov- 
ereign authority shall descend to this daughter, 
whose child he orders me to destroy, what ex- 
treme danger shall I not incur ? Itis expedient 
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nerertheleMt for my security, that tbe child 
shotiid die, not howerer by the hands of any 
of my fiunily, but by aome other of his servanta." 

ex. He instantly sent for a beidsman be- 
longing to Astyages, who, as he knew, porsoed 
his occupation in a place adapted to the purpose^ 
amongst mountains frequented by samge beasts. 
His name was Mitridates ; his wife and fdlow- 
servant was, in the Ghwek tongue, called Cyno, 
by the Medes Spaco ;' and Spaca is the name 
by whidi the Medes call a bitch. The i^ace 
which he frequented with his herds was the foot 
of thoae mountains which lie to the north of 
Ecbatane, near the EuxJne. This part of 
Media, towards the Saspires, is high and monn- 
tainous, and abounding with forests ; the rest 
of the country is a spacious plain. As soon as 
be arrived in his presence, Harpagus thus ad- 
dressed him : « Astyages commands you to take 
this infant,' and expose him ' in the most un- 
frequented part of tbe mountains, that his death 
may be speedy and unarotdable. I am farther 
ordered to assure you, that if you evade this 
injunction, and are by any means accessary to 
his preservation, you must expect torture and 
death. I am myself commanded to see the 
child exposed." 

CXL When the herdsman had received his 
orders, he took the child, and returned to his 
cottage. His wifo, who had been in kbour all 
the preceding part of the day, was providenti- 
ally delivered in his absence. Both had been 
in a state of solicitude : the situation of his 
wife gave alarm to the husband ; and the wo- 

1 5paca3— It is not certain whether the dialect uf the 
Medes and Persians was the same. In sudi remains as 
wo hare of the Persian lanfuagv. Barton and Rdand 
have not been able to discover any tern Uke this. Nov. 
erthelcss Leferre assures us, that the Hyrcanians, a 
people in sut^cction to the Persians, call, eren at the 
present time, a dog by the wofd Bpt^-^Larcher. 

8 7aAw<Awiii>Sui^^>-Varioas passages in this part 
of our worlc wUl necessarily bring to the mind of oar 
reader the Winter's Tsle of Shakspeare. The speech of 
the Idng to Antigonns minately resembles this : 
Takm It ap itimtcht. 
Within ihk hour brtof Bs w(«d *ti« dww. 
And by Rood tcMimony, or 1*11 ttlic thy llCe, Ac^I'. 

S And expoM AiM.>- Virgil has placed in the infernal 
regions, tlie souls of infiu^ weeping and wailing : 



Influitnniquo anloMB lltnlw In limin* primo^ 
Qmm dalcii vltae •uvtat ot ab nbore npUw 

AbttalU Stn di«, Ot AUMM BMCrit MMrtWw 

It is an ingenious coiUectare, proposed in the Divine 
Legation, that the poet might de«ign to dtecoontenance 
the cursed practice of exposing and murdering infanta. 
See Jortin's 6th Dissertation. Consult also the Letter on 
the Delicacy of Friendship, repubUshed in the Thwrts, 
by a Warourtonian, page &7. 



man on ber part, feared for Wm, from tbe un- 
usual dreumstance of his being sent for to 
Harpagus. His return was sudden and unex- 
pected, and his wifo disoorered much anxiety to 
know whj Harpagus had sent for him in such 
haste. '< As soon," ssgrs he, «m I got into 
the city, I both saw and heard what I couUI 
wish had never befotten the fiunilies of our 
masters; I found the house of Harpi^ius In 
extreme affliction; entering which with the 
greatest terror, I saw an infont panting and 
screaming on the ground, dreased in rich and 
splendid clothing. Harpagus, the moment he 
saw me, commanded me to tidce the child, and 
without any hesitation, expose it on such a part 
of our mountains as is most frequented by wild 
beasts; telliog me, moreover, that Astyages him- 
self had assigned this office to me, and threat- 
ening the seirerest punishment in case of die. 
obedience. I took tbe child, conceiving it to 
belong to one of the domestics, never supposing 
who it really was. The richness, however, of 
its dress excited my astonishment, which was 
increased by the sorrow diat prevailed in the 
fiunily of Harpagus. But, on my return, the 
servant who, conducting me out of the dty, 
gave the infont to my hand, exphuned each par. 
ticular dreumstance. He informed me, that 
it is the offspring of Mandane, the daughter of 
Astyages, and of Cambyses, son of Cyrus. 
This is the infont whose death Astyages com* 
mands.'* 

CXII. Tbe herdsman foiished, and produc- 
ed the child to his wife. Struck ivith his ap- 
pearsnce of beauty and strengdi, she embraced 
the knees of her husband, and conjured him not 
to expose the child. He observed, that it was 
impossible to comply with her request, as Har- 
pagus would send to see that his orders were 
executed, and had menaced him with a most 
cruel death if he failed in his obedience. The 
woman not succeeding by this, took another 
method : " Since," she replied, ** you are deter- 
mined in your purpose, and there will be wit- 
nesses to see that the child is in reality eiqiosed, 
attend to what I propose ; I have been deliver- 
ed of a dead child ; let this be exposed, and let 
us preserve and bring up the grandchild of 
Astyages as our own. You will thus appear 
foithfol to 3rour superiors, without any injiuy to 
ourselves ; the child which is dead will be hon- 
oured with a sumptuous funeral, and that which 
survives will be preserved.** 

C X III. The man approved of the pertinent 
proposal of his wife, with which he immedi. 
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«tely complied. The iniiuit, wfaom be was to 
have destroyed, be gave to tbe care of bis wife ; 
bis own diild, wbicb was dead, be placed in tbe 
cradle in wbiek tbe otber bad been brougbt, 
dresaed it in tbe olber's costly dotbing, and 
exposed it on a desert mountain. After tbree 
days, be left one of bis domestics to gnaod tbe 
body, and went again to tbe bouse of Haipagus 
in tbe dty, ngnifying bimself ready to sbow 
tbat tbe cbild waa dead. Harpagus sent some 
upon wbose fidelity be could depend, to exam- 
ine into tbe matter : tbey confirmed tbe report 
of tbe berdsman, and tbe cbild was buried. 
Tbe herdsman's cbild was tbus inteired ; tbe 
other, who was afterwards called Cyrus, was 
brought up carefully by tbe wife of tbe herds- 
man, and called by some otber name. 

CXIV. When be arrived at tbe age of ten 
years, tbe following accident discovered who be 
was : — He was playing in tbe village, where 
were tbe herds of bis supposed fiofaer, with otber 
boys of tbe same age with himself. Though 
reputed to be tbe son of tbe herdsman, his play, 
mates chose him for their lung. He, in con- 
sequence, assigned them their difibrent stations : 
some were to superintend buildingB, others were 
to be guards ; one was to be bis principal min- 
ister, another bis master of ceiemonies; and 
each bad his particular office. Among these 
children happened to be the sonof Artembaris, 
"vbo was a Mede of considerable distinction. 
He, refusing to obey the commands of Cyrus, 
%ras, at bis orders, sdaed by bis playfeUows, and 
severely beaten. The pride of tbe boy was 
vehemently offended ; and the moment he was 
at liberty, be hastened to tbe city to inform his 
fiitber bow mudi be bad suffered firom the in- 
solence of Cynis. He did not indeed call him 
Cyrus, which was not then bis name ; but be 
d^cribed him as the son of the berdsman of 
Astyages. Artembaris went immediately in 
great rage to Astyages, taking bis son with him. 
He complained of tbe indignity which bad been 
offered, and showed what marks oi violence his 
son bad received. « Thus, Sir," says be, 
«< }^Ye we been insulted by tbe son of a herds- 
man, 3rour slave.** 

CXV. Astyages, on receiving this complaint, 
which he observed to be justly founded, was 
anxiooa to punish tbe insult which Artembaris 
bad received; be accord in gly sent for the herds, 
man and his reputed cbild. On their appear- 
anoe, Astyi^es, looking at Cyrus, ** Do you,** 
says he, "meanly descended as you are, dare to 
inflict stripes on the son of one of my nobles ?** 
**My lord,'* says be, iu reply, ** what I have done 



I am able to justify ; tbe boys among whom I 
live, and this with the rest, did, in play, elect 
me their king* because, as I suppose, I seemed 
to them tbe most proper for this situation. 
Our otber -playfeUows obeyed my commands ( 
this boy refused, and was punished : if on thia 
account you deem me wordiy of chastisement* 
I am here to receive iL*** 

CXVL As soon as the boy had spoken, 
Astyages coi^jeetured who he was ; every thing 
concurred to confirm bis suspicions; his resem- 
blance of bimself, his ingenuous countenance 
and manners, and tbe seeming correspondence 
of bis age* Struck by tbe force of these inci- 
dents, Astyages was a long time silent He 
recovered bimself with difficulty, and wishing to 
dismiss Artembaris, for tbe purpose of examine 
ing tbe berdsman without witnesses, f* Artem- 
baris," said be, « I will take care that neither 
you nor your son shall have just reason of 
complaint.'* When Artembaris retired, Cyrus 
waa conducted by attendants into some Inner 
room, and tbe herdsman being left alone with 
tbe king, was strictly interrogated whence and 
fixMn whom he had the child. He replied, that 
he was bis own chUd, and that his mother was 
yet alive ; Astyages told him, tbat bis indiscre- 
tion would only involve him in greater dangers. 
Saying this, he ordered his guards to seize him. 
Reduced to this extremity, he explained every 
particular of tbe business ; and concluded with 
earnest entreaties for mercy and foigiveness. 

CXVII. Astysges, convinced that his herds- 
man had spoken the truth, felt but little with 
respect to him ; but he was violently incensed 
against Harpagus, whom he sent for to bis 
presence. As soon as be appeared, ** Harpiu 
gus," said be, ** by what kind of death did you 
destroy tbe son of my daughter?*' Harpagus 
saw the berdsman present, and vras therefore 
conscious, that unless be spoke tbe truth he 
should be certainly detected. *< Sir," be replied, 
** as soon as I received tbe infiuit, I revolved 
in my mind the best method of satisfying your 
wishes, and of preserving myself innocent of 
tbe dime of murder, both with respect to your 
daughter and yourself: I determined, therefore, 
to send for this herdsman, and ddivering to him 
the qhild, I infi^rmed him that it was your com- 
mand that he should put him to death; in this 
I used no fidsehood, for such were your com- 
mands. I farther enjoined him to expose tbe 
infimt on a desert mountain, and to be bimself 



4 NoiM of those putlrulan of the early life of Cyrus, 
prerioiu to hb being sent to his parrafes In Persia, are 
related by Xcnophoo.— r. 
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tbe witness of his death, threatemng him with 
the severest punishment in case of disobedience. 
When he had fulfilled his commission, and the 
child was dead, I sent some of my confidential 
eunuchs to witness the fact, and to bury the 
body. This, sir, is the real truth, and the child 
was thus destroyed." 

CXVIIL Harpagus related the fact without 
prevarication; but Astyages, dissembling the 
anger which he really fdt, informed him of the 
confession of the herdsman ; and finished his 
narration in these words ; ** The child is alive, 
and all is well : I was much afflicted concerning 
the fate of the boy ; and but ill could bear the 
reproaches of my daughter. But as the matter 
has turned out well, you must send your son to 
our young stranger, and attend me yourself at 
supper. I have determined, in gratitude for the 
cUld's preservation, tocelebrate a festival in hon- 
our of those deities who interposed to save him." 

CXIX. Harpagus, on hearing this, made 
his obeisance to the king, and returned cheer, 
fully to his house, happy in the reflection that 
he was not only not punished for his disobed* 
ience, but honoured l^ an invitation to the royal 
festival. As soon as he arrived at his house, 
he hastily called for his only son, a boy of 
about thirteen, ordering him to hasten to the 
palace of Astyages, and to comply with what- 
ever was commanded him. He then related to 
his wife, with much exultation, all that had 
happened. As soon as the boy arrived, Asty- 
ages commanded him to be cut in pieces, and 
some part of his flesh to be roasted, another 
part boiled, and the whole made ready to be 
served at table. At the hour of supper, among 
other guests, Harpagus also attended. Before 
the rest, as well as before Astyages himself, 
dishes of mutton were placed, but to Harpagus 
all the body of his son was served, except the 
head and the extremities, which were kept apart 
in a covered basket After he seemed well 
satisfied with what he had eaten, Astyages asked 
him how he liked his fiure: Harpagus eiqiress- 
ing himself greatly delighted, the attendants 
brought him the basket which contained the 
head and extremities of his child, and desired 
him to help himself to what he thought proper. 
Harpagus complied, uncovered the vessel, and 
behdd the remains of his son.' He continued. 



1 Tk0 mnoMw of Ms MMk}— A ilmUar example of re- 
renge oocun In Tttne Andronicus. 

Tkm. Why, thOTt Um7 an, both baktd In that pte. 



For Other instanoee of airoUar barbarity, tee R Sterena' 



however, roaster of himself, and discovered no 
unusual emotions. When Astyages inquired 
if he knew of what flesh and of what wild beast 
he had eaten, he acknowledged that he did, and 
that the king*s will was always pleasing to him.' 
Saying this, he took the remnants of the body, 
and returned to his house, meaning, as I shouid 
suppose, to bury them together. 

CXX. Astyages thus revenged himself upon 
Harpagus ; but deliberating about the destiny 
of Cyrus, he sent for the magi who had before 
interpreted his dreams. On their i^pearanoe, 
he requested to know their sentiments of the 
vision he had formeriy eiq>lained to them. 
They persevered in their former dedaratioD, 
that if tbe boy survived he would infidlibly be 
king. ** The boy is alive and well," returned 
Astyages : " the children of the village where 
he lived elected him their king, and he has 
actually performed all the essential duties of the 
r^gal office. He appointed his guards, his roes, 
sengers, and different attendants, and in all 
respects exercised kingly authority : concerning 
this, what do you determine ?** " If,*' answered 
the magi, "the boy really survives, and has 
reigned as a monarch, in the accidental manner 
you describe, rely upon this and dissipate your 
fears ; depend upon it he will reign no more : 
things of trifling moment frequently accomplish 
what we seriously foretel, and dreams in particu- 
lar will ofteu prove of little or no importance.** 
« I con f ess,** replied Astyages, <* that I am of 
the same opinion ; the boy having been nomin- 
ally a king, has fulfilled the purport of my dream, 
and I need alarm myself no more about him. 
Do not you, however, remit your assiduity, but 
consult both for my security and your own.** 
" Sir,** answered the magi, ** it is of particular 
imptwtance to us, that your authority should 
continue, it might otherwise descend to this boy 
who is a Persian; in that case we, who are 
Medes, shall be reduced to servitude ; the Per- 
sians would despise us as foreigners; but whilst 
you, who are our countr3rman, reign over us, 
we enjoy some degree of authority ounelves. 

Apology for Herodotas,diap. 19, de la Cmaute de nostre 
Sledor. 

9 Pleasmg to Ami.>- ThU reply of Harpagoi, worthy 
of a servile courtier, brings to mind one of an Engiiak 
nobleman no leas despicable. Edgar, king d England, 
having kOlod Ethelwold, in the foreetof Harewood, the 
Mm of that noUeman arrived soon altenvards on the spot s 
the king, showing him the body of hl« father, asked him, 
how he found the game f The young man replied with 
perfect indifference, "That whatever was agreeable to 
the prince, coohi not poasibly displease him," Theabove 
anecdote is related by lAFcfaer fhwi 'WlUiam of I 
bury. 
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independent of the bonoins we receive from yoa. 
For these reasons we are particuhiriy bound to 
consult for your safety, and the permanence of 
^rour power. If anything excited our appre- 
hension of the future, we would certainly dis- 
dose it : but as your dream has had this trifling 
termination, we feel great confidence ourselTes, 
and recommend you to send the child from your 
presence to his parents in Persia. 

CXXL On hearing this Astyages was re- 
joiced ; and sending for Cyrus, " My child," 
said he, *< I was formeriy induced, by the cruel 
representation of a dream, to treat ]rou injuri- 
ously, but your better genius preserved you. 
Gro, therefore, in peace to Persia, whither I 
shall send proper persons to conduct you ; there 
you will see your parents, who are of a very 
different rank firom the herdsman Mitridates 
and his wife.** 

CXXir. Astyages having thus spoken, sent 
Cjmis away ; on his being restored to the house 
of his parents, they who had long since thought 
hina dead, received him vnth tenderness and 
transport. They inquired by what means he 
had been preserved ; he told them in reply, that 
he was entirely ignorant of his birth, and had 
been involved in much perplexity, but that every 
thing had been explained to him on his journey 
to them. He had really believed himself the 
son of the herdsman of Astyages, before his 
conductors explained to him the particulars of 
his fortune. He related with what tenderness 
he had been brought up by the wife of the 
berdsnoan, whose name, Cyno, he often repeat- 
ed with the wannest praise. The circumstance 
of ber name his parents laid hold of to persuade 
the Persians that Providence had, in a particu- 
Ibt manner, interposed to save Cyrus, who, 
when exposed, had been preserved and nourish, 
ed by a bitch' — ^which opinion afterwards pre- 
vailed. 

CXXin. As Cyrus grew up, he excelled 
all the young men in strength and gracefulness 
of person. * Harpagus, who was anxious to be 
revenged on Astyages, was constantly endea- 
vouring to gain an interest with him, by making 
him presents. In his own private situation, he 
could have but little hope of obtaining the 
vengeance he desired ; but seeing Cyrus a man, 
and one whose fortunes bore some resem bl ance 
to his own, he much attached himself to him. 

3 Hya J7»lcA,^>— The ttory of Romuliu, Remus, and 
tiM wolf, inrolTM many drmmrtanof tlmilar to Umm 
related of Cyroa.— T. 

4 Graetfiibuu of ptrtom.y-^The beanty and graceful- 
«eM of Cyrus, is particularly, and with much energy, 
rvprc«enfted by Xenophoo.— r. 



He bad, some time before, taken the following 
measure : — Astyages having treated the Medes 
with great asperity, Harpagus took care to com- 
municate vnth the men of the greatest conse- 
quence among them, endeavouring, by his insi- 
nuations, to promote the elevation of Cyrus, 
and the deposition of his master. Having thus 
prepared the way, he contrived the following 
method of acquainting Cyrus in Persia with his 
own private sentiments, and the state of afiairs. 
The communication betwixt the two countries 
being strictly guarded, he took a hare, opened 
its paunch, in which he inserted a letter, con- 
taining the information he wished to give, and 
then dexterously sewed it up again. The hare, 
with some hunting nets, he intrusted to one of 
his servants of the chase, upon whom he could 
depend. The man was sent into Persia, and 
ordered to deliver the hare to Cjna himself, 
who was entreated to open it with his own 
hands, and without witnesses. 

CXXIV. The man executed his commis- 
sion ; Cyrus received the hare, which having 
opened as directed, he found a letter to the fol- 
lowing purport, "Son of Cambyses, heaven 
evidently favours you, or yon never could have 
risen thus superior to fortune. Astyages me- 
ditated your death, and is a just object of your 
vengeance; he certainly determined that you 
should perish ; the gods and my humanity pre- 
served you. With the incidents of your life I 
believe you are acquainted, as well as with the 
injuries I have received from Astyages, for 
delivering you to the herdsman, instead of put- 
ting you to death. Lbten but to me, and the 
authority and dominions of Astyages shall be 
yours : having prevailed on the Persians to re- 
volt, undertake an expedition against the Medes. 
If I shall be appointed by Astyages, the leader 
of the forces which oppose you, our object will 
be instantly accomplished, which I may also 
venture to affirm of each of our first nobility ; 
they are already favourable to your cause, and 
wait but the opportunity of revolting from 
Astyages. All things being thus prepared, 
execute what I advise without delay.** 

CXXV. Cyrus, on receiving this intelli^ 
gence, revolved in his mind what would be the 
most effectual means of prevailing on the Per- 
sians to revolt. After much deliberation, he 
determined on the following stratagem : He 
dictated the terms of a pubUc letter, and called 
an assembly of his coimtrymen. Here it was 
produced and read, and it appeared to contain 
his appointment by Astyages to be general of 
the Persians: " And now, O Pereians,** he 
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•xdaimed, « I muBt expect each of you to at- 
taid me with an hatchet" This command be 
issued ailoiid to the Peraians, of whom there are 
various tribes. Of those whom Cynis assem- 
bled, and persuaded to revolt from the Medes, 
the following are the principal : The Arteatae^ 
the PersA, Pasaigada, Maraphii, atid Mas* 
pians : Of these the Pasargads are the most 
considerable i the Achsmenide are those fixnn 
whom the Persian monarchs are descended. 
Hie Panthialariy ]>erusiaei» and Qermanians,' 
follow hiborious employments ; the Dai, Mardi, 
Dropid, and Saigartians, are feeders of cattle. 

CXX VI. They aU assembled in the man- 
ner they were commanded, ai(d Cyrus directed 
them to dear, in the space of a day, a certain 
woody inclosure, which was eighteen or twenty 
furlongs in extent. When they had executed 
^ir task, they were desired to attend the fol- 
lowing day to feast and make merry. For this 
purpose Cyrus collected and slew all the goats, 
sheep, and oxen, which were the. property of 
his £fUher ; and further to ptomote the enter- 
tainment of the Persians he added rich wines 
and abundance of delicades. The next day, 
when they were met, he desired them to recline 
on the grass and enjoy themselves. When they 
>fren satisfied, he inquired of them which day's 
fare delighted them the most : They replied, 
the contrast betwixt the two was strong indeed, 
as on the first day they had nothing but what wm 
bad, on the second eyery thing that was good. 
On receiving this answer, Cyrus no longer 
hesitated to exphun the purpose which he had 
in view: "Men of Persia," he exclaimed, 
** you are the arbiters of your own fortune ; if 
you obey me, you will enjoy these and greater 
advantages, without any servile toils : if you 
are hostile to my projects, you must prepwe to 
encounter worse hardships than those of yester- 
day. My voice is the voice of freedom ; Pro- 
vidence appears to have reserved me to be the 
instrument of your prosperity ; you are, doubt- 
less^ equal to the Medes in every thing, and 
roost assuredly are as bmve; this being the 
case, decline all future obedience to Astyages.** 

CXXVIL The Persians, who had long 
spumed at the yoke imposed on them by the 
Medes, were ghid of such a leader, and ardently 

1 OermaniamM.'}^The Oermaniaiu are th« nune as the 
Cara mania n w Some authors aflLrm the ancient Oermans 
to have been descended from this people. Clurler has 
with much paliteness explained their mistake. « But,** 
adds M. Wessellng, *« there are some indlyidaals of such 
wayward tempers, who, since the discovery of com, 
still prefer the feeding upon mwroM.*'^Larcher. 



obeyed the call <rf liberty. Astyages was soMi 
informed of the proceedings of Cyrvs, and com- 
manded his attendance. He ret u rned for 
answer that he should probably antidpate the 
wish of Astyages to see him. Astyagea i^on 
this ooUcoted his Medes, aad nrged by aonte 
fatal impulse, appointed fiarpagus to comnwid 
his forces, not remembering the injury he fisr- 
meriy had done him. His army was embodied, 
the Medes met and engaged the Persians ; they 
vriio were not privy to the jpHoi fought with 
vakrar, the rest went over to the Persians ; te 
greaterpart discovered no in di n a tion to cop tim w 
the combat, and hastily retr eated. 

CXXVIII. Astyages hearing of the igno- 
minious defeat of his army, continued to menace 
Cynis; and exclaimed, that he should still hanre 
no reason to exult The fint thing he did was 
to crudfy the magi, * the interpreters of dreama, 
who had prevailed upon him to send Cyras 
away. He then armed all his dtJaeos, young 
and old, without distinction. He led them 
against the Persians, and was vanquished : ' he 
himself was taken prisoner, and the greater part 
of his army destroyed. 

CXXIX. In his captivity Harpagus was 
present to insult and reproach him. Among 
other things, he asked him what was his opinion 
of that supper, in which he had compiled a 
father to feed on the flesh of his child, a supper 
which had reduced him firom a monarch to a 
skive. In reply, Astyages requested to know 
if he imputed to himself the success of Cyrus. 
He confessed that he did, explained the means, 
and justified his condikt. Astyages told biro, 
that he was then the most foolish and wicked 
of mankind ; — most foc^ish, in acquiring for 
another the authority he might have eiyoyed 
himself: most wicked, for reducing his coun- 
trymen to servitude, to gratify his private 
revenge. If he thought a change in the govern- 
ment really necessary, and was still determined 
not to assume the supreme authority himself, 
justice should have induced him to have devat- 
eda Mede to that honotu:, rather than a Persian. 
The Medes, who were certainly not accessary 
to the provocation given, had exchanged sitwu 

2 CniW^ Me Af<^>.Uiq»pears from the sacred writ, 
ings, that when the magi either were not able to inter, 
pret dreams or explain difllmWes to the satisfaction of 
their tyrant masters, they were with mtle cMnpanodon 
condemned to die. See hi particular the book of Daniel 
The cruelty of Astyages is spoken ofby Diodoms Slralas, 
fai his book de rlrtutibus et ▼itiis.^r- 

S Woi eofifiiMAedl}— Xenophon repreeents Cyrus aa 
snooeedfaig of course, and without any hostilities, to the 
throne of Astyages.— r. 
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tions with their servants; the Persians, who 
were formerij the servants, were now the 
masters. 

CXXX. After a reign of thirty.five years, 
Astyages was thus deposed. To his asperity 
of temper the Medes owed the loss of their 
power, after possessing, for the space of one 
hmidred and twenty-eight years, aU that part of 
Asia which lies beyond the Halys, deducting 
from this period the short interval of the Scy- 
thian dominion. In succeeding times, from a 
disdain of their abased situation, they took up 
arms against Darius: their attempt proved un- 
successful, and they were a second time reduced 
to servitude. From this period the Persians, 
who, under the conduct of Cyrus, had shaken 
off the power of the Medes, remained in undis- 
turbed possession of Asia. Cyrus detained 
Astyages in captivity for the remainder of his 
life, but in no other instance * treated him with 
severity.—Such is the history of the birth, edu- 
cation, and success of Cyrus. He afterwards, 
aa we have before rehited, subdued Croesus, who 
had attacked him unprovoked : from which time 
he remained without competition sovereign of 
Asia. 

CXXXr. My attention to the subject has 
enabled me to make the foUowing observations 
an the manners and customs of the Persians. 
They have among them neither 8tatues,Hemples« 
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A Bui tm no other imttanee, ^•cD-Isocnrtes, in his 
ftineral oratl<m upon Evagoras, king of Salamla, in 
Cypni^ wyH. that Cyrns put Astyngea to death. 1 do 
not find that this fact has been asserted by any other 
author.— Z^rcA^r. 

6 Neither tttUties.'ymlt Is proper to remark here, that 
the more andent nations were not worshippers of imaffos. 
Liidan tells us, that the ancient Egyptians had no statues 
in their temples. According to Eusebius, the Greeks 
were not worahippen oT images before the time of 
Cecrops, who first of aU erected a statue to Minerra 
And Phitarch telU us, that Numa forbade the Romans to 
represent the deity under the form of a man or an ani. 
•nalj and for seventy years this people had not in their 
temples any statue or painting of the deity.— JLordWr. 

The symbols used by the andents of their respective 
ddtiee, were stones of dilferent shapes. A round stone 
repiescuted the sun. thence styled Alagabalos Ueus ro- 
tnndus: Borhart and Seldea A little polished stone was 
the««rth,thenee Cybele was caUed Agdites and Agdistea 
A square rude stone was Bacchus: the Caaba of the 
Arabs. 

Amobius says, that Cybele was represented by asmall 
none of adark and black colour. See abo Frndentius 

LapU migtUtu rvthcndn* «Mcdo 
MulWwk octo cUhmu «i|mlo Mdct, ttc 

« Templet.y^l am not of opinion with the Perrian 
»^, at whose instigation Xerxes burned the temples 
«l*e Greeks, because they confined their deities by 
*M», who ought to be free from every kind of restraint. 



nor altars ;' the use of which they censure hh 
impious, and a gross viohition of reason, 
probably, because, in opposition to the Greeks, 
they do not believe that the gods partake of 
our human nature.' Their custom is, to offer, 
from the summits of the highest mountains,* 
sacrifices to Jove, distinguishing by that appel- 
lation aU the expanse of the firmament They 
aUjo adore the 8un,«the moon, earth, fire," 
water, and the winds ; which may be termed 
their original deities. In after-times, from the 
examples of the Assyrians and Arabians, they 
added Urania « to this number. The name of 
the Assyrian Venus is Mylitta, whom the 
Arabians caU Alitta, and the Pereians Mithra. 
CXXXII. Their mode of paying their 
devotions to the above-mentioned deities, con- 
firmed by undeviaring custom, ir.to sacrifice to 
them without altars or fire, libations or in- 
strumental music, garlands or consecrated 
cakes; but every individual, as he wishes to 
sacrifice to any particuhir divinity, conducts his 
victim to a place made clean for the purpose, 
and makes his invocation or his prayers with a 



■nd whose temple and residence was the uniTerse itself 
^'Cieero. 

7 iViwatt«r».]-Thetheok.gy of Zoroaster was darkly 
comprehended by foreigners, and eren by the <ar neater 
nimiber of his dlsdples : but the most careless obw^ 
were struck with the phUosophic simpUcity' of the Per- 
rian worship.— <M6Aw^ 

8 Human nature^ThtA the gods often appeared in 
• human shape, is taken for granted by Fatiaanias, in 
Arcad. and Plutarch de Musica. The same opinion waa 
fimly maintained by Julian, an orthodox pagan in a 
later age.-OflUei; *^ 

9 Summitt of the highest mountaiwt,y~\an Dale r». 
rauirkMhat the oracular temples were, for the most part. 
^^ to mountainous places. The scriptures also in. 

prop«t«t theatres for the dlsphiy of religious enthusiasm. 
SeeDeuteronamy.chap.xllTer.2.a Ye rf«U utterly 
d«troy the places whereto the nations served their godZ 
upon the high mountains, and upon the hills, and under 
«Tcry green tree, &c. &c— r. 

10 Sun^re.:i~The worship of the ancient Persians 
had unquestionably been rery early corrupted. The 
rererence paid to the sun and to fire, which Zoroaster 
appears to hare considered merely as representatives of 
mnnipotenoe, the fountato of Ught. seems to have been an 
Mem too refined for the gross rapacities of the vnlgar, who, 
%t ithout regard to the great toviidble prototype, turned 
aU their thoughts to the adoration of those ostensiblo 
deitiesL— AicAaH!Mm. 

11 l^rf.3-.The ancient Persians durst not, by their re- 
ligion, extinguish fire with water ; but endeavoured to 
"mother H with earth, stones or any thing familiar. 
This method would not soon extinguish a blaztog forest. 

The Parsis of Ouierat are stiU guided by the same hurt, 
nil superstition.— 77W tame. 

18 rraiMa.3-That is, the Uranian or celestial Venus, 
not the rouse Urania— 7*. 
F 
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tiara encircled generally with myrtle. The 
supplicant is not pennitted to implore blesangs 
on himself alone,' his whole nation, and par- 
ticularly his sovereign, have a claim to his 
prayers, himself being necessarily comprehend- 
ed with the rest. He proceeds to divide his 
victim * into several minute parts, which, when 
boiled, he places upon the most delicate verdure 
be can find, giving the preference to trefoil. 
When things are thus prepared, one of the 
magi, without whose presence no sacrifice is 
deemed lawful, stands up and chants the pri- 
meval origin of the gods, which they suppose 
to have a sacred and mysterious influence. The 
worshipper after this takes with him, for his 
own use, such parts of the flesh as he thinks 
proper. 

CXXXIIIt Among all their festivals each 
individual pays particular regard to his birth- 
day, when they indulge themselves with better 
fare than usual. The more rich among them 
prepare on this day an ox, a horse, a camel, or 
an ass, which is roasted whole ; the poorer sort 
are satisfied with a lamb or a sheep : tbey eat 
but sparingly of meat, but are fond of the after 
dishes, which are separately introduced. From 
hence the Persians take occasion to say, that 
the Grecians do not leave their tables satisfied, 
having nothing good to induce them to continue 
there — if they had they would eat more. Of 
wine ■ they drink profusely : they may neither 
vomit nor make water before any one ; which 
customs they still observe. They are accus- 
tomed to deliberate on mattere of the highest 
moment when warm with wine ; but whatever 
they in this situation may determme is again 
proposed to them on the morrow, in their cooler 



1 Not permittfd to implore bletnngt on him$f If alone.Z 
•^Thifl noble sentiinent is thus beautifully expressed by 
Pope: 

God lovM from wbolc to parts, but hamaa teal 
Mut riM from IndlTidamls to tb* wbol* : 
Satf-tovt bat wrvm the virtiieiu mind to «■&•» 
Ab Um nnidl pafaU* wtin ih* pwosAil tek«} 
Tb« rcntn mortd, a clrd* ttraigbt wmc— d», 
AnottMr still, and still anetbarqmads; 
Primd, parent, ntigbboor, first It will vmbnoti 
His counUj Mzt, and nast all hamaa raot. 



2 Divide hit vrWiM.3— The oeremony of the Persian 
sacriflce is related at length, but with some trifliog raria- 
tlons, by Strabo T, 

3 Of vine, ^rc]— In every age the Persians hare been 
addicted to bitemperance ; and the wines of Shlraa have 
triumphed over the law of Mahomet— Gift^on. In con. 
tradictlon to the abore obsenration, it appears from 
Xenophon, that the Ftersians, in the earlier period of 
their history, were a temperate and sober people. But 
that, in the time of Herodotus, they drank profusely, te 
ronflrmed by Plata— r. 



moments, by the person in whotfe honae tbey 
had before assembled. If at this time also it 
meet their approbation, it is executed, otherwise 
it is rejected. Whatever, also, they discuss 
when sober, is always a second time examined 
after they have been drinking. 

CXXXIV. If they meet at any time by 
accident, the rank of each party is easily discov- 
cred ; if they are of equal dignity, they salute 
each other on the mouth ; if one is an inferior 
they only kiss the cheek ; if there be a great 
difference in situation, the inferior fidls proa- 
trate on the ground.* They treat with most 
respect those who live nearest to them ; as they 
become more and more remote, their esteem of 
each other diminishes ; for those who live very 
distant from theni they entertain not the small- 
est regard: esteeming themselves the most 
excellent of mankind, they think that the value 
of others must diminish in proportion to their 
distance. Duripg the empire of the Medes, 
there was a regular gradation of authority ; the 
Medes governed all as well as their neighbours, 
but these also were superior to those contigu- 
ous to them, who again held the next nation in 
subjection; which example the Persians fol- 
lowed when their dominions became extended, 
and their authority increased. 

CXXXV. The Persians are of all men 
most inclined to adopt foreign mannen : think, 
ing the dress of the Medes more becoming than 
their own, they wear it in preference. They 
use also, in their armies, the Egyptian breast- 
plate ; they discover an ardour for all pleasures 
of which they have heard ; a passion for boys * 



4 FaOt prostrate on the grottnd.y-^ar coimtr>'nian 
Sandys ohsonres, that the modem mode of salutation be- 
twixt equals in the east, is by laying the right hand on 
the bosom, and gently declining the body ; but when a 
person of great rank is saluted, they bow to the ground, 
and kiss the hem of his garment Upon this subject con- 
sult also Pooock and Shaw. Tlie Syro-Phomidan woman 
fell at the feet of Jesus. QuintusCtirtlns relates of Alex- 
ander the Great, that when he returned from the con. 
quest of Asia, he disdained the manners of his c ountry , 
and suffered those who approadied his person to lie proa, 
trate on the ground before him.— r. 

5 Passion for 60y«.>— How, says Plutarch, In his dis. 
course on the malignity of Herodotus, could the Persians 
possibly hare learned this rice of the Greeks f It is 
unirersally acknowledged that the custom of castrating' 
young men was common amongst the Persians, long* 
before tliey yislted the coasts of Greece. ~ 

Mr Harmer, in his Ohsenrations on Passages of Scrip, 
tnre, has been at some pains to prore, that in all prv^ia. 
bility the plain upon which the cities of Sodom and Go. 
roorrah stood, was somewhere in the south of Persia. 

That this rice was of Tery great antiquity in Greeoe, 
appears from a passage of Phanodes, preserred in Sto. 
b«as, which informs us. That the Thradaa women pot 
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they learned from the Greeks, and each man 
Las many wives, but many more concubines. 

CXXXVL Next to valour in the field, a 
man is esteemed in proportion to the number 
of his offspring ;* to him who has the greater 
number of children, the king every year sends 
presents; their national strength depending, 
as they suppose, on their numbers. From their 
fifth' to their twentieth year they instruct their 
children in three things only, the art of the 
bow, horsemanship," and a strict regard to 
truth. Till his fifth year a boy is kept in the 
female apartments, and not permitted to see 
his father : the motive of which is, that if the 
child die before this period, his death may give 
no uneasiness to the father. 

C XX XVII. This custom appears com- 
mendable : I cannot but think highly of that 
custom also, which does not allow even the 
sovereign to put any one to death for a single 
offence ; neither from any one provocation is a 
Persian permitted to exercise extreme severity 
in his family. Severity is there only lawful, 
when, after careful examination, the offences 
are found to exceed the merits. They will not 



Orpheus to death, on acooont of his uiuatand paasitm 

for a ymuig- man of the name of Calais. 

Ill* cilsm Thncam popalU fait •actor, Mnoran 
In tancm transfem mam, dtraqucJaTvntain 
Jllati* brev« ver, cC primM cuyer* flotct. 

Ovid. Met. X. 83. 

But the total dlence of Homer may perhaps furnish a 
reasonable presumption against the antiquity of this de- 
testable vice.— 7. 

6 Nutnber of hit offwpring.y—A numerous posterity is, 
at the present day, the most fervent wish of the female 
inhabitants of Egypt. Public respect is annexed to fruit- 
fulness. This is even the prayer of the poor, who earns 
his bread by the sweat of his brow.— Skmiry. 

* Without any exaggeration, all the women of my ac 
qtudntance have twelve or thirteen children ; and the 
old ones boast of having had (Ive-and-twenty or thirty a- 
piece, and are respected according to the number they 
have produced.— L^Merf of Lady M. W. Montagu* 
from CoHMtantinople. 

Sterility is a reproach among the orientals, and they 
still retahi for fecundity all the esteem of ancient times. 

The same commendation of fertility seems to be im. 
pUed in scripture. Judges, xiL 14, by the enumeration of 
Abdon*s sons and grandsons.— r. 

7 From their Jifth, ^c.}— This account of Persian edu- 
cation differs from that given by Xenophon. 

8 HortemtoMhip.y-Thii, in the time of Cyrus, did not 
conrtHnta a part of Persian education. The Persians, 
at that period, inhabiting a country mountainous, and 
without pasturage, could not breed horses } but as soon 
as they had conquered a country suitable to this purpose, 
they learned the art of horMmuuuhip ; and Cyrus made 
U to be considered as a disgraceful thing, that any per. 
■nn Ui whom he had presented a horse should gii any 
where on foot, even to the smaUest distance.— L<ii-cAcr. 



believe that any one ever killed his parent ; 
when such accidents have apparently happened, 
they assert their belief, that the child would, 
on inquiry, be fotmd either to have been the 
produce of adultery, or spurious ; conceiving it 
altogether impossible, that any real parent can 
be killed by his own offspring. 

CXXXVIII. Whatever they may not act 
with impunity, they cannot mention without 
guilt They hold falsehood in the greatest ab- 
horrence ; • next to which they esteem it dis- 
graceful to be in debt, as well for other reasons, 
as for the temptations to falsehood,'* which they 
think it necessarily introduces. A leprous " 
Persian must neither enter the dty, nor have 
communication with any of his countrymen ; 
this disease they always think occasioned by 
some offence committed against the sun." If a 
foreigner is afflicted with it, he is tumultuously 
expelled the country. They have also, for the 
same reason^i an aversion to white pigeons. To 
all rivers '" they pay extreme veneration ; they 
will neither spit, wash their hands, nor evacuate 
in any of them ; and a violation of this custom 
may not happen with impunity. 
. CXXXJX. They have one peculiarity, 
which, though they are not aware of it them- 
selves, is notorious to us ; all those words which 
are expressive of personal or of any other dis^ 
tinction, terminate in the Doric san, which is 
the same with the Ionian sigma : and attentive 



9 Falsehood in the greatest abhorrence.y^The Persians 
were not always so scrupulous about falsehood; see 
Herodotus, book iiL and IxxlL- Z,arcAer. 

10 Temptations to yh/licAood 3— Plutarch, in hk treatise 
concerning the contraction of debts, represents tfiis dif. 
fcrently. The Persians, says he, esteem falsehood as a 
secondary crime, the first is running in debt— 7. 

11 A leprous, 4^c. 3— Persons afflicted with leprosy are 
still kept secluded in many places of the east. See 
Niebuhr's description of Arabia. 

See the Mosaical prohibition concerning lepers, Kum. 
hers, chap. v. ver. 4— 2*. 

12 Agaitist Me nin. 3- When JEschines touched at Delos, 
on his way to Rhodes, the inhaUtants of that island were 
greatly incommoded by a species of leprosy, called the 
white leprosy. They imputed it to the anger of Apollo, 
because, in contradit^on to the custom of the pbue, they 
had interred there the body of a man of n3ok.—Larcher. 

13 To att rtrerf.}— Hie ancient Cuthites, and the Per- 
sians after them, had a great veneration for fountain;* 
and streams, wldch also prevailed among other nations, 
so as to have been at one time almost universal. If these 
rivers were attended with any nitrous or saline quality, 
or with any fiery eruption, they were adjudged to be stiU 
more sacred.— ^ryoa*. 

Wtist bo(Ks }oa iMTW 8c«ni«nd«T^ «onhl|>p'd ttrram. 
Hit mrthlj boaoan, and Immortal name? 
In vain yvn Immolated Iwlb ai« tlalo. 
Year Urine caancn glut hU Kulft In vain. 

Popt, II. m. 
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observation will farther discover, that all the 
names of Persians* end without exception 
alike. 

CXL. The above remarks are delivered 
without hesitation, as being the result of my 
own positive knowledge. They have other 
customs, concerning which, as they are of a 
secret nature, I will not pretend to express my- 
self decisively : as to what relates to their dead, 
I will not affirm it to be true, that these never 
are interred till some bird or dog has discovered 
a propensity to prey on them. This, however, 
is unquestionably certain of the magi, who pub- 
licly observe this custom. The Persians first 
inclose the dead body in wax, * and afterwards 
phice it in the ground. Their magi are a dis- 
tinct body of men, having many peculiarities, 
which distinguish them from others, and from 
the Egyptian priests in particuhu*. These last 
think it essential to their sanctity, to destroy no 
animals but the victims of sacrifice. The magi 
except a man and a dog, but put other Aninnjo 
without compunction to death. They even 
think it an action highly meritorious to destroy 
serpents, ants, ■ and the different species of rep- 

l Xamevo/i*tfr«iaiM.3--TheIaiigiiage spoken aodently 
In Persia, opens a wild field for unsatisfactory inquiry. 
Dr Hyde deriros it from that of Media; which is much 
the same as dedudug one Jargon of the Saxon heptarchy 
from another. The union of those people named by 
Europeans the Medes and Pcndan9,i8 of such high an- 
tiquity, that it is lost in darkness, and long precedes every 

gUmniering we can discover of the origin of their speech. 
—'Hu^artUon on EoMtem NatUma, 

S In tmr.l—Bodies thus hicloeed conthine perfect for 
ages. Some genUemen of the society of antiquaries be. 
ing desirous to see how far the actual state of Edwanl 
the Firsfft body answered to the methods taken to pre- 
serve It, by writs issued from time to time, in the reigns 
of Edward the Third and Henry the Fourth, to the trea. 
sury, to renew the wax about it, obtained permission to 
inspect it It was found entire. May 2d, 1774. The body 
must have been preserved about three centuries and a 
half, In the state in which it was then found.»^finua/ 
Jiegister,n7i. 

The magi, for a long time, retained the exclusive pri- 
vilege of having flieir bodies left as a prey to carnivorous 
■nfanals. In succeeding times, the Persians abandoned 
•U corpses faidiscrimfaiately to birds and beasts of prey. 

This custom still in part continues ; the place of burial 
of the Ouebres, at the distance of half a league from Is- 
pahan, is a round tower made of froe-stone : it is thirty, 
five feet in height, and ntoety in diameter, without gate 
or any kind of entrance ; they ascend it by a ladder. In 
the midst of the tower is a kind of trench, into which 
the bones are thrown. The bodies are ranged along the 
waU in their proper dothes, upon a sraaU couch, with 
botUesofwine,&c The ravens, which fiU the cemetery, 
devour thcm.-.C^r<fiii. 

aSerpent$, ants, t^.J-This, says Larthcr, is a precept 
of the Sadder. The learaed Dr Hyde considers the Sad. 
der as fragments of the works of Zoroaster, the great 
PetBian legislator. Upon this snl^ect it may not be amiss 



tiles. After this digression, I return to my 
former subject. 

CXLL The lomans and .^olians, after the 
conquest of Lydia by the Persiam, immediately 
despatdied ambassadors to Sardis, requesting 
Cyrus to receive them under his allegiance, upon 
the terms which Croesus formerly had gnmted 
them. Cyrus gave them audience, and made 
the following reply : «' A certain piper, observ- 
ing some fishes sporting in the sea, began to 
play to them, in hopes that they would volun- 
tarily throw themselves on shore ; disappointed 
in his expectations, he threw his nets, inclosed 
a great number, and brought them to land ; see- 
ing them leap about, * You may be quiet now,' 
says he, 'as you refused to come out to me 
when I played to you.' **— Cyrus was induced to 
return this answer to the lonians and ^olians, 
because the lonians had formerly disregarded 
his solicitations to withdraw their assistance 
from Croesus, refusing all submission to Cyrus, 
till they were compelled by necessity to nmke 
it. This reply, therefore, of Cyrus, was evi- 
dently dictated by resentment ; which, as soon 
as the lonians had received, they fortified their 
towns, and assembled aU of them at Panionium, 
except the Milesians: Cyrus had received these 
into his alliance, upon the conditions which they 
had formerly enjoyed from Croesus. The gen- 
eral determination of the lonians was to send 
ambassadors to Sparta, who were in their com- 
mon name to supplicate assistance. 

CXL II. These lonians, who are members 
of the Panionium, enjoy beyond all whom I 
have known purity of air • and beauty of situa- 
tion; the country above and below them, as 
well as those parts which lie to the east and 
west, being in every respect less agreeable. 
Some of them are both cold and moist ; others 
parched by the extremity of the heat. Their 
language possesses four several distinctions, 
Miletus * is their first city towards the south, 

to introduce the opinion of Mr Richardson. Hie Sadder, 
says he, are the wretched rhymes of a modem Parsl 
destour (priest) who Uved about three centuries aga 
FVom this work, therefore, we cannot have even the 
glimpse of an original tongue, nor any thing authentic 
of the genius of the lawgiver. 

ChanUn Informs us, that the Ouebres, or andent lire, 
worshippers of Persia, deem it meritorious to put insccta 
of all Idnds to death.— r. 

4 PuHtjf of a^.3— These advantages of situation, and 
of climate, which the lonians enjoyed, are enumerated 
by many ancient writers. This people, unable to defend 
themselves (says the Abbe Barthelemy) against the Per- 
sians, consoled themselves for the loss of their liberties 
In the beaom of voluptuousness and the cultivation of tlie 
arts.— r. 

6 MUetMt 4'c]—Fora particular account of tlic modem 
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neact to which are Myus and Prkne ; all these 
are situate in Caria, and use the same language^ 
In Lydia are the cities of Ephesus, Colophon, 
Lebedos, Teos, Qazomenae^ Pboc8ea,whichha?e 
a dialect peculiar to themselves. There are 
three other cities properly called Ionian ; two 
of these, Samos and Chios, are situated in is- 
lands : the other, Erythrse, is on the continent 
l^e Chians and Erythrseans speak alike ; the 
S^ian tongue is materially different. These 
are the four discriminations of language to 
which we alluded. 

CXLIII. Of these lonians, the Milesians 
were induced to court the friendship of Cyrus, 
from apprehensions of his power. The island- 
ers had but little cause of fear, for the Persians 
had not yet subdued the Phoenicians, and were 
themselves ignorant of maritime a&irs. The 
general imbecility of Greece, and the small im- 
portance of the lonians in particular, was their 
motive for separating themselves from the body 
of that nation of which they constituted a part ; 
Athens, of all the Grecian cities, being the only 
one of any distinction. The appellation of 
lonians, was for this reason disdained by the 
Athenians, and some other lonians, which pre- 
judice does not yet appear to be obliterated. In 
opposition to this, the above twelve cities are 
proud of the name, and have in consequence 
erected a sacred edifice, which they call the 
Panionium.* They determmed to admit no 
other of the Ionian cities to this temple, and 
the privilege was desired by those of Smyrna 
alone. 

C XL IV. The Dorians now inhabiting Pen- 
tapolis, which was formerly called Hexapolis, 
instituted a similar exemption; not admitting 
the neighbouring Dorians, nor indeed some of 
their own people, who had violated a sacred 
and established custom, to the temple of 



names and drcomstaneaa of these Ionian dtiee, oonsult 
ClwuMiter and Pococke. 

MUetos waa tlie Mrth-plaoe of Thales, Claiomenae of 
Anaxagoraa, Ephesns oi ftrriiaiiiu, Coloi^a of Xeno- 
phaoes, Teoa of Anacreon.— T. 

Pamtmimn >- About sixteen miles to tlie sooth of 
Seals NtM>va there is a Christian Tillage called Changlee. 
It is supposed to be the andent Panioniom, where the 
meetinf of the twelve cities of Ionia was held, and a 
solonn sacrtfoe perftmned to Keptone Heleeonlus, in 
which the people of Priene presided.— PococAta 

The Tictim saeriliced in this temple was a ball ; and it 
WM deemed an auspidoos omen if he lowed whUst they 
were condncting him to the place of sacrifice. 

This te aUnded to bi Homer : 



Al NcptwMt thrhi* on Hclio*** bifb kborts. 
Th« vkUoi biiU.-1/iW. mx. T 



Triope.' The prize of these games, which were 
celebrated in honour of the Triopean Apollo, 
was formeriya tripod of brass, which the victor 
was not expected to carry away," but to leave 
as a votive offering in the temple of the deity. 
A man of Halicamassus,' whose name was 
Agasides, having obtained the victory, in viola- 
tion of this custom carried the tripod to his 
own house, where it was openly suspended. 
In punishment of this offence, Halicamassus 
vras excluded from the participation of their 
religious ceremonies, by the five cities of Lin- 
dus, Jalyssus, Camirus, Cos,^ and Cnidus." 

CXLV. It appears to me. that the lonians 
divided themselves into twelve states, and were 
unwilling to connect themselves with more, 
simply because in Peloponnesus they were 
originally so circumstanced as are the Achseans 
at present, by whom the lonians were expelled. 
The first of these is Pellene near Sicyen, then 
^gira and ^g«, through which the Crathis 
flows with a never-failmg stream, giving its 
name to a well-known river of Italy. Next to 
these is Bura, then Uelioe, to which place the 

7 Ten^ of 7Vuipe.3— Triopiiun was a dty of Caria, 
founded by Triopas, son of Erydcthon. Hence the Trio- 
pean promontory took its name, where was a temple 
known under the name of the Tri<^)ean temple, consecra- 
ted to ApoUo. The Dorians here cdebrated games in hon- 
our of that god, but without joining with him Neptune 
and the nymphs. 

In this temple was held a general assembly of the 
Dorians of Asia, upon the model of that of Thermopylss. 
— Xordler. 

8 Was not expected to cany auH^.y-'hx the games in 
honour of Apollo and Bacchus, the victor was not per^ 
mitted to carry the prize away with him. It remained 
in the temple of the ddty, witii an inscription signifying 
the names of the persons at whose cost the games were 
celebrated, with that of the victorious tribe,'— Lta^dter. 

9 Halioama»nu.y—Tbft sincerity of Herodotus is em. 
inently conspicuous from the fisithful manner in whidi 
he relates drcumstances but little honourable dther for 
Halicamanus, his country, or eren for the Athenians, 
who had expressed titemselTcs anxious to recdve him 
into the number of their dtixens, and before whom he 
had publidy redted his history. See also chap, dxvi, 
of this book; m also dilferent passages in the 3d, 5th, and 
7th books.— JBouAmt. 

10 C(w.3— Cos was the birth-place of Hippocrates.— r, 

1 1 Cmdut.y~JCT6AHB was celebratedforbeing the birth. 
plac« of the historian Ctesias, and of the astronomer 
Eodoxus, and no less so firom being possessed of the 
beautiful Venus of Praxiteles.— T. 

The medals stmdc at Cnidns in the times of the Roman 
emperors, represent, as may be presumed, the Veans of 
Praxiteles. The goddess with her right hand conceal* 
her sex, with her left she holds some Unen oror a Tessd 
of perfumes.- Fbytv^ dujeune Anadtanit. 

It is perhaps not unworthy of ranark, that the cele. 
brated Venus de Mcdids conceals with her left hand the 
distinction of her sex, whilst her right is elevated to her 
bosom.— r. 
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lonians fled alter being vanquished tn t»ttle by 
the AchsBans. Next follow JEgiwna,^ Rhyps, 
Patne, Phane, and Olenus, which is watered 
by Pirns, a considerable river. The last are 
Dyme, and Tritsea, the only inhuid city. 

CXLVI. These are the twelve states of the 
Achaeans, to which the lonians formerly belong- 
ed, who, for this reason, constructed an equal 
number of cities in the country which they after • 
wards inhabited. That these are more pro- 
perly lonians than the rest, it would be absurd 
to assert or to imagine. It is certun that the 
Abantes* of EuboBa, who have neither name 
nor any thing else in common with Ionia, form 
a considerable part of them. They are, more- 
over, mixed with the Minyan-Orchomenians, 
the Cadmeans, Dryopians, Phocidians, Molos- 
sians, the Pelasgians of Arcadia, the Dorians 
of Epidaunis, and various other nations. Even 
those who migrating from the Prytaneum* of 
Athens esteem themselves the most noble of 
all the lonians, on their first settling in the 
• country, brought no wives, but married a num- 
ber of Carian women, whose parents they put 
to death. In consequence of this violence, the 
women made a compact amongst themselves, 
which they delivered to their daughters, never 
to sit at meals with their husbands, nor to call 
them by their appropriate names ; which resolu- 



1 iC^wm.]— The inhnbitants of this place having Tan. 
quished the .Stolians in a naval flght, and taken from 
tlicm a veoel of fifty oara, they made an offering of the 
tenth part to the tcm]^ of Delphi, at the tame time they 
demanded of the god, who were the bravest of the 
Greeks? The Pythian answered thus : **The best cav- 
airy are those of Thessaly; the loveliest women are 
tboae of Sparta ; they vriio drink the water of the fair 
fountain o€ Arethusa are valiant; bnt tlie Argives, who 
inhabit betwixt Terinthos and Arcadia, abounding in 
lloclcs, are more so.— Ax for you, O .Xgians! you are 
neither the third, nor the fourth, nor even the twelfth ; 
yooinspire no respect, nor are of the smallestimportance. *' 

2 Abantet.y-ThiB people cut off their hair before, and 
suffered it to grow behind; being a valiant race, they 
did this to prevent the enemy, whom they alfi'ays boldly 
fronted, seizing them by the hair. For the same reason 
Alexander the Great ordered his general, to make the 
troops cut off their hair.— LorcAer. 

3 Prytaneum.'] — ^The Prytaneum was the senate-house 
•f AthensL After the senators were elected, presiding 
t^Rcers were appointed, who were called PrytauM. 
There were fifty of these, and they resided constantly in 
the Prytaneum, that they might be ready, says Potter, 
to give audience to whoever had any thing to propose 
eoncemingthe commonwealth. In the same place also 
resided other citixens who had rendered important ser. 
Tires to their country. The Prjrtaneum was sacred to 
Vesta; it was not appropriate to Athens: menUon is 
made of the Prytaneum of Siphros, of Cyaicmn, of Syra- 
cusc, and of many other places.- r. 



tion was provoked by the murder of their par- 
ents, their husbands, and their children, and by 
their being afterwards compelled to marry the 
assassins. — The above happened at Miletus. 

CXLVII. Of those chosen by these loni- 
ans for their kings, some were Lydians, de- 
scended of Glaucus,^ the son of Hippolochus, 
and others, Cauoon-Pylians, of the race of 
Codrus, son of Melanthus. Of their Ionian 
name these were more tenadons than the reat 
of their countrymen ; they are without question 
true and genuine lonians ; but this name may, 
in fact, be applied to all those of Athenian 
origin, who celebrate the Apaturian festival,* 
from which it is to be observed that the Ephe- 
sians and Colophonians are alone excluded, 
who had been guilty of the crime of murder. 

C XL VIII. Panionium is a sacred place* 
on Mycale, situate towards the north, which by 
the universal consent of the lonians is conse- 
crated to the Heliconian Neptune.' Mycale is 

4 G&ct<citf.3— This is the Olaucus who relates his 
genealogy to Diomed in the sixth book of the Iliad. 

Hippolochas sarrlTcd ; flrom him I came, 
Th* honoar^l author of mj btrth and asme ) 
Bj blidaetw I Moght Um TntJan town, ftc— P^pc. 
Invidious as it may appear, we cannot help ranarking, 

that the whole version of this episode is comparatively 

defective in spirit and in melody.— r. 

5 Apaturian featival 3— This was first instituted at 
Athens, and thence derived to the rest of the Ioniana» 
Colophon and Ephesus alone excepted. It continued 
three days : the first was called Dorpia, from Dorpos, a 
supper; on tlie evening of this day each tribe had a 
separate meeting, at which a sumptuous entertainroeot 
was prepared. The second day Mas named Anamisia. 
Victims were offered to Jupiter and to Minerva, in whose 
sacrifices, as in all that were oflered to the celestial gods* 
it was usual to turn the head of the victims upwards 
towards heaven. The third day was called Koureotis» 
from Kouros, a youth, or Konra, shaving. Tlie young 
men who presented themselves to be inrolled amongst 
the citizens had then their hair cut ofil At this time 
their fathers were obliged to swear, that both thamaelves 
and the mothers of the young men were frccbom Athe- 
niana. For farther particulars on this sul^ect, consult 
Archbishop Potter's Antiquities of Greece.— r. 

6 Sacred ptaee.y—Ampelva and OmphaliM were the 
same term originally, however varied aftenvards, and 
difTerently appropriated. They are each a compound 
from Omphe, and rehite to the oracular deity. Ampelus, 
at Mycale, in Ionia, was confessedly so denominated, 
from its being a sacred place, and abounding with waters, 
by which people who drank them were supposed to bo 
inspired.— ^fyont 

7 Helioonian Neptune.y—The lonians had a great 
veneration for Neptune ; they had erected to him a tem. 
pie at Helice, a city of Achaia, when that country be> 
longed to them. From tiiis place the deity took his naroa 
of HeUconlus. H«»mer calls him Heliconian king. The 
lonians giving place to the Achaians, carried with them 
to Athens, where they took refuge, the worship of Nep> 
tune : afterwards fixing in Asia, they constructed, tn 
honour of tiiis divinity, a temple, on the model of that 
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A promontory, projecting itsdf westward to- 
wards Samos. Upon this mountain the lonians 
assemble from their different cities, to celebrate 
the Panionia. Not only the proper names of 
these religious ceremonies, but those of all the 
other Greeks, terminate, like the Persian pro- 
per names, in the same letter. 

CXLIX. The above are the cities of Ionia. 
Those of JBolia are Cyme, sometimes called 
Phryconis, Larissg, Neontichus, Tenmos, 
Cilia, Notium, jflSgiroessa, Pitane, JBgea, 
Myiina and Grynia ; these were original cities 
of JE^olia. They were formerly twelve in num- 
ber on the continent ; but Smyrna, which was 
one of them, the lonians divided from them. 
The country possessed by the JBolians is in 
itself more excellent than Ionia, though much 
inferior in the temperature of the air. 

CL. The loss of Symrna was occasioned by 
the following incident. Some inhabitants of 
Colophon, who had raised a sedition, and had 
been driven from their country, were received 
into Smyrna. They watched their opportunity, 
and whilst the citizens were engaged in celebra- 
ting the rites of Bacchus without, the town, 
they secured the gates, and took possession of 
the place. All the ^olians assembled for its 
relief: they afterwards came to terms, and it 
was agreed that the lonians should retain the 
city, restoring to the former inhabitants their 
household goods. The Smymeans were in 
consequence divided among the other cities, 
with enjoyment of the different privUcges an- 
nexed to each. 

CLL The above are the ^olian cities" 
on the continent, among which we have not 
enumerated those of mount Ida, which can 
hardly be said to make a part of their body. 
They have also in Lesbos * five towns ; there 



at Helioe. ThU temple was in the territories of Priene, 
to which place he who presided at the sacriflces was 
obligMl to belong, its inhabitants giving out that they 
eame tnm Helice.— LorrA^r. 

8 .Xotiam c»K«».>- The JEoliant of Lesbos afflrmed, 
that they were present at the siege of Troy, under the 
oommand of Pylsus, wlioin Homer makes the general 
of the Fk^hMgL A plafai confession, that they were then 
called Pehwgi as weU as othera. 

i>fAo«.>- The names of Arion and Terpander, of 
Flttanis, of Alcaeus, and of Sappho, and, in after times, 
•f TlieAphanes the historian, concur in maldngthe ishmd 
of Lesbos ajust otiject of classical curiosity. Arion and 
Terpander excelled all their contemporaries in the 
sdence and practice d music ; Pittacus was eminent for 
Ms wisdom , and of Alcseos and Sappho little more need 
be said, than tiiat tliey iiare erer been considered as the 
iavnders of lyrie poetry. A proper opportunity seems 
ktra to preaent itaelf , of inf onning the EDglish reader. 



is a sixth, named Arisba, but this was subdued 
by the Methymmeans, although allied to them 
by blood. They moreover possess a city in 
Tenedos,'" and another in the Hundred Islands. 
The inhabitants of Lesbos and Tenedos, as well 
as those of the Ionian islands, were, from their 
situation, secure from danger; the others in. 
discriminately agreed to follow the direction and 
example of the lonians. 

CLIL The lonians and ^olians made no 
delay in despatching ambassadors to Sparta, 
who, when there, selected for their common 
orator a man of Phocsa, whose name was Py- 
thermus. Habited in purple,'* as a means of 
getting a greater number of Spartans together, 
he stood forth in the midst of them, and ex- 
erted all his powers to prevail on them to 
communicate their assistance. The Lacedse* 
monians paid no attention to him, and publicly 
resolved hot to assist the lonians. On the 
departure of the ambassadors they nevertheless 
despatched a vessel of fifty oars, to watch the 
proceedings of Cyrus, as well as of the lonians. 
Arriving at Pbocaea, they sent forward to 
Sardis one Lacrines, the principal man of the 
party, who was commissioned to inform Cyrus 
that the Lacedaemonians would resent what- 
ever injury might be offered to any of the Gre- 
cian cities. 

CLIIL Cyrua gave audience to Lacrines ; 
after which he inquired of the Grecians around 
him, who these Lacedaemonians were, and 
what effective power they possessed, to justify 
this lofty knguage ? When he was satisfied in 
these particulars, he told the Spartan, " That 
men who had a large void space in their city, 
where they assembled for the purpose of de- 
frauding each other, could never be to hin^ 
objects of terror : he further observed, that if he 
continued but in health, he would take care that 
their concern for the Ionian troubles should 
be superseded by the greatness of their own,* 
Cyrus made this reflection upon the Greeks, 
from the circumstance of their having large 



that what has been said of the dissolute manners of 
Sappho is only to be found in the worlcs of those who 
lired a long time after lier. The wines of Lesbos were 
esteemed the finest in Greece : it is now called Mity. 
lene, wbdch was tlie name of the ancient capital of the 
island.— 7. 
10 Tenedo9.y-The Oredan fleet which proceeded against 
Troy lay here. It retains its name, is inliabited by Greeici 
and Turics, and, according to Pooocke, exports good wine 
and brandy.— r. 

1 1 Habited in ptirp/e.3— This dress was the most like- 
ly to make him conspicuous, as bdogparticoIariyafEBcted 
by wooien.— LorcA^. 
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public squares* for the convenience of trade i 
the Persians have nothing of the kind. The 
care of Sardis Cjmis afterwards intrusted to 
Tabalus, a Persian ; the disposition of the Ly- 
dian treasures he intrusted to Pactyas, a Lydi- 
an: Cyrus himself proceeded to Ecbatane, 
taking Croesus with him. The lonians he 
held in trifling estimation^ compared with what 
he expected in his views upon Babylon and the 
Bactrians. ' He was prepared also for more se- 
rious resistance firom the Sadans and Egyp- 
tians : he therefore resolved to take the com- 
mand in these eiqieditions himself, and to 
intrust one of his cheers with the conduct of 
the Ionian war. 

CLIV. As soon as Cyrus had left Sardis, 
Pactyas excited the Lydians to revolt He 
proceeded towards the sea, and having all the 
wealth of Sardis at command, he procured a 
band of mercenaries, and prevailed on the in- 
habitants of the coast to enlist under his ban- 
ners; he then encamped before Sardis, and 
besieged Tabalus in Ae dtadeL 

CLV. Intdiigence of this was brought to 
Cyrus on his march : who thus addressed Cros- 
sus on the subject : " What will, in your opi- 
nion, Crcesus, be the event of these disturban- 
ces ? The Lydians seem inclined to provide 
sufficient employment for me and trouble for 
themselves : I am in doubt, whether it wiU not 
be better to reduce them altogether to servitude: 
I appear to mysdf in the situation of a man, 
who, destroying the parent, has spared the child 
— Tou, who were in every sense the parent of 
the Lydians, remain in ci4;>tivity ; and yet I 
am surprised that they, to whom I have re- 
stored their dty, rebel against my power." 
Croesus, on bearing these sentiments of Cyrus, 
was alarmed for the safety of Sardis. « ^," he 
replied, ** your remarks are certainly reasonable ; 
but do not, in your anger, destroy an ancient 
dty, which cannot justly be accused of the for- 
mer or present commotions. Of its preceding 
troubles I was the occasion, the penalty of which 
I suffer in my own person ; Pactyas, who has 
abused your confidence, is the author of the 
present; let him, therefore, be the object of 
your resentment ; but let the Lydians be for- 
given, who may easfly be prevented from giving 

1 Large puhUe «7tMirM.>-I hare my dooMs whether 
Herodotus was not misiiiformed In thb particular. Xeno. 
phon propeiijr distinfuishes the public aqnare which waa 
occupied by the houae* of the inagl«trat<M, and those ap. 
propciated to the edocatUm of youth, from thoae places in 
which prorisioDS and merchandise were sold ^Larcher 



you trouble or alarm hereafter. Let thdr arms 
be taken from them ; let them be commanded 
to wear tunics under their cknks, and buskins 
about their legs ; suffer them to instruct their 
children in dancing, music, and 6ther feminine 
accomplishments ; you will soon see them lose 
the dignity of manhood,* and be effectually 
delivered from all future i^jprehensions of their 
revolt 

CLVL These suggestions Crasns was M- 
duced to make, because he thought that even 
this situation would be better for his country 
than a state of actual servitude. He was wdl 
assured, that unless what he had urged was 
fordble, Cyrus would not be prevailed cm to 
alter his determination. He reflected also on 
the probability of the Lydians revolting in fn- 
ture, if they escaped the present danger, and 
thdr consequent and unavoidable destruction. 
Cyrus took in good part the remonstimnce of 
Croesus, with which, foigetting his resentment, 
he promised to comply. He, in consequence, 
despatched Mazares the Mede, who was com- 
missioned to enforce these observances among • 
the Lydians, which Croesus had recommended. 
He fiuther ordered all those to be sold as slaves 
who had been active in the Ljrdian revolt, ex- 
ceptiiig Pactyas, whom he desired to be brought 
a prisoner to his presence. 

CLVIL These commands he issued in his 
progress, and he marched without dday to 
Persia. As soon as Pactyas was informed 
that an army was advandng to oppose him, he 
fled in aflfright to Cyme. Mazares proceeded 
instantly to Sardis, with a small division of die 
army of Cyrus. When he heard of the flight 
of Pactyas, his first step was to compel the 
Lydians to the observance of what Cyrus had 
commanded. This proved so effectual that it 
produced a total change in the manners of die 
Lydians. Mazares then despatdied messengers 
to Cyme, demanding the person of Pactyas : 
with this the Cymeans hesitated to comply, and 
first of all sent persons to consult the oracle of 
Branchids, for direcdons how to act This 



8 Lo$e the dignify of manAood}— These people be. 
came so effeminate, that the word fudiaein signified jU> 
dance : titc Romans also called dances and pantomimes 
htdiones and htdiit which words are derived, not from 
bidut, but from the Lydians ; for the Latins used Ludus, 
Sums, Surl, for Lydus, Syrus, and Syria 

Xerxes compelled the Babylonians, who had revolted 
frtNn him, to adopt a similar conduct He forbade their 
carrying arms, aiid obliged them to learn the practice of 
music, to have in their dties places of debaiuh, and to 
wear long tunics.'^LarcA^. 
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ottdt was of the greatest antiquity, and con- 
•ultcd both by the lonians and ifioUans : it is 
in the territories of Miletus, beyond the port 
of Paaormus." 

CLVIU. Their messengers were directed 
to inquire what conduct, with respect to Pac- 
tyas, would be most eonformable to the will of 
the gods t they were in answer conunanded to 
d^Ver him up to the Persians $ which step, 
«n their return, was about to be followed* In 
eontradictipn to the general inclination, Arls- 
todicos. Son of Hetaelides, a man exceedingly 
t>opu]ar, distrusted the interpretation of the 
ofade, and the fidelity of the messengers. He 
proposed, thenfore, that a second message of 
inquiry should be sent to the orsde, and he 
himself was amon^ Uie persons appdnted for 
Utts purpose. 

CLIX. On their arrind at Brancfaide, 
Aiisftodicus was the person who addressed the 
Oia«le« wUch he did thus :-^« To aroid a cruel 
desth from the Persians, Pactyas, a Lydian, 
fled to us for refuge i the Persians required us 
to deliver him into their hands ; much as we 
are afraid of their power, we fear still more to 
withdraw our protection from a suppliant ; till 
we know your immutable opinion of such con- 
dttct." He neverthriess receired the same 
tamwtet ; and they were ordered to deliver up 
Pactyas. To give greater force to what he had 
asid, Aristodicus made a circle round the tem- 
ple> and from sudi nests as were built on the 
outside he took the young. In consequence of 
Us doing UdSf a voice is said to have excbumed 
from the innermost recesses of the temple, 
M Impious asaa! how darest thou to injure 
tbose who have sought my protection?" In 
iaswer to this^ Arlstodioos replied with perfect 
eomposore, « Are you attentive to those who 
have sought your protection, and do you oom- 
toand us to abandon those who have sought 
ours ?" « Yes," ret ur ne d die oracle, *« I do 
command it, that sudi impious men as yon* 



S Fori of Pm m rmm.y-lt wiU W proper to 
hwo, that there were two places ot this name ; and that 
Ubia must not be eonfoonded with the port ot I^normos, 
In the rlrtnity at Ephesns.— T. 

4 Sm}k{mpi0mmena$9OH.'}^J>tJ<^Vtnrt!mi^k»,tUt 
Jortiee, charity, piety, and Adth, were not with those o# 
the middle agw, who colttratcd logical or philosophioal 
Artalty, what oor.SaTloar and Ids apostles meant by 
theeerirtoefc Those doctors called that man ploas and 
holy who stripped himself to enrkh the priests, who 
boHtchwch es and monasteries, who neither faceted nor 
neglected any flring which the pope required to be beHer. 
si and performed. The remark applies, wKh peculiar 
fsrce and troth, to the ttanes and 
fd in the chapter before os.— T. 



may perish the sooner, and that you noay never 
move trouble me about dd^vering up sup- 
pliants. ** 

CLX. The Cymeans deliberating on this 
answer, resdved to take a middle step, that 
they might ndther offend heaven, by abandon- 
ing one who had sought their protection, not 
expose themsdves to the indignation of Cyrus, 
by refusing his request Pactyas, therefore^ 
was privatdy despatched to Mitylene. From 
hence also Macares demanded him, and for a 
certain compensation the inhabitants of Mity- 
lene agreed to ddiver him. This, however, as 
the matter was never brought to an issue, I 
pretend not poritivdy to assert The Cymeans, 
hearing the danger of Pactyas, sent a vessd to 
Lesbos, in which he was conveyed to Chios. 
He here took refuge in the temple of Minerva.* 
The Chians were prevailed on by the ofier of 
Atemeus, a place in Mysia opposite to Les- 
bos, to take him fordbly from hence, and sur- 
render him * to his enemies. The Persians 
thus obtained the means of complying with the 
Wish of Cyrus, to have Pactyas delivered alive 
into his hands. Long, however, after this event, 
the Chians refrised to use any part of the pro- 
duce of Atameus in any of their sacred cere- 
monies ; they appeared to hold it in particular 
detestation, and it was not in any form intro- 
duced in their temjdes. 

CLXI. After Pactyas had been given up by 
the Chians, Biazares proceeded to reduce those 
to obedioice who had opposed Tabdus. The 
Prienians were subdued and sold for slaves; 
the plains of the Meander, and the dty of Mag- 
nesia, were given up for phmder to the soldiers : 
after these events Mazares fdl a victim to a 
sudden disease. 

CLXIL Harpagusthe Medewasappomted 
to succeed him : tins was tiie man whom As- 
tyages had entertained with so unnatural a feast, 
and who had assisted Cyrus in obtaining the 
kingdom I him Cyrus appointed to the com- 



5 IfteerMLl^lflnerra PoHoaelKis, the protectress of 
thedtedeL AH rttaiels were eopposed to be m>der the 
proCeeClon of this geddett, where sIm she had osodly « 



Smo n to lUoet toproott tower tbcy cam. 



41 Surrender Ann.!— Charon the L s mpea ee i tfsn, saye 
Flntareh, a more ancient writer than Herodotns, retat- 
ing this matter concerning Pactyas, dMtgM neltber tfie 
Mltylenians nor Chians with any such action. These 
are Ms words :— ** Pactyas, on hearing of the approach 
of the Persian army, fled first to Mitylene, then to Chios, 
and fen into the hands of Cyme.— PluAittA on tht ma. 
ligniiyofHei 
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mand of his army. On his arrival in Ionia, he 
Mockaded the different towns, by throwing up 
entrenchments before them; Phoaeawas the 
first city of Ionia which thus fell into his hands. 
. CLXIIL The Phocseans were the first of 
jthe Greeks who inade long voyages. The Ad- 
riatic and the Tyrrhene seas, Iberia and Tar- 
tessus, were first of all explored by them. Their 
vessels were not round but of fifty oars. On 
their touching at Tartessus,' they conciliated 
the favour of Aiganthonius,' sovereign of the 
place ; he had then governed the Tartessians 
for the space of eighty years, and he lived to 
the age of one hundred and twenty. Upon that 
occasion he formed such a regard for the Pho- 
cseans, that, soliciting them to leave Ionia, he 
^ve them permission to choose within his ter- 
ritories whatever situation they might prefer. 
On their refusal of his offer, and when he heard 
firom them that the power of the Mede was 
continually increasing, he supplied them with 
money to build walls to their city. The extent 
of the walls, which were of many furlongs, the 
size of the stones, with the skill of the work- 
manship,sufficient]y attest the donor's liberality. 
CLXIV. The Phooeans being thus pro- 
vided with walls, Harpagus advanced and at- 
tacked their city. He offered them tei^ns, and 
engaged to leave them ui^olested, if they 
would suffer one of their towers to be demo- 
lished, and give up some one edifice ' for a sa- 

1 7(arCnnM:3—Twtanas stood betwMntlM two bran. 
cbM of the liver Ba&tis, which it fonned in its paimige 
throagh the lake libyttinaa, and most ooaunodioas, in 
eoneeqaeDce, It waa for the pnrpoaea o# narifation and 
trade. TUa people gETe their name not only to the Idaad 
and rirer on wUoh their dty was built, but also to the 
whole oountry, which was called Tartessns. Bochart 
informs os, that Oades and Carteia were anciently 
caUed Iteteasn, and thinks that the former was built 
by the Tanhish o# saiptore, immediately after the dk. 
penion, and the two latter, long afterwards, by the 



S Argamtkmhu.y^Tkat Herodotos may not, fai this 
instance, be acnised of falsehood, be it known that in 
these onr times, an Irishman, of the name ot Thomas 
Fnr, UTed to the age of one hondrcd and fifty.three. 
He waa inrited iWmi Ma residence in the c6anlry to Lob. 
don, by king Charles, as a miracle o# kNigerlty, whcte he 
died, the change o# air and or diet not agreeing with Um. 
In all probability if he had staid at home, he might hare 
UTed longer. What Is more remarkable, at the age ot 
one hundred, he was tried for his life} ob vim iUatam 
▼IrginL— PolsMrNM: 

S SimteoHeediJlee.y~TbiB passage h inTolred in aome 
obacority. The commentators understand a temple. H 
Relske wishes to make an addition of the word mithie. 
Bat the Persians did not coniine the deity within walls. 
Perhaps, says Weawling, Harpagus was satisfied with 
their consecrating one single building. In token of sub. 
Jectioa For my own part. I think that the king, baring 



cred purpose. From their aversion to aervitiidey 
the inhabitants requested a day to deliberate on 
his proposal ; desiring him in that interval to 
withdraw his forces. Harpagus avowed him. 
self conscious of their intentions, but granted 
their request. Immediately on liis retiring 
fiiom their walls, the Phoccans prepared their 
fifty-oared galleys, in which they placed their 
families and effects. They collected also the 
statues and votive offerings firom their temple^ 
leaving only paintings, and such works of mm 
or of stone as could not easily be removed* 
With these they embarked, and directed their 
course to Chios. Thus deserted by its inl)** 
bitants, the Persians took possession of Phocna. 

CLXV. On their arrival at Chios, tbey 
made propositions for the purchase of the 
.£nusse islands ; not succeeding in their ob- 
ject, as the Chlans were afraid of being by these 
means injured in their commerce, the Phoca^ 
ans proceeded to Cymus.* In this place, twenty 
yeara befoire, they had, under some oracular di- 
rection, built a town, to which they gave the 
name of Alalia. Arganthonans in the. mean 
while had died, and the Phoqeeans in their w^y 
to Cymus touched at Phocna, where they pi(t 
to death every one of the garrison, which h|i4 
been left by Harpagus for the defence of tl^ 
place. After this they bound themselves yaad/^ 
solemn curses never to desert each oth^ 
They fivther agreed by an oath never to reCora 
to PhocsBa, till a red.hot ball, which they threw 
into the sea, should^ rise again. Notwithstand- 
ing these engagements, the greater part of 
them were, during the vogage, seised with so 
tender and such affectionate regret for their 
ancient residence, that they returned to Phc^- 
caea. Such of them as adhered to their former 
solemn resolutions, proceeded in their course 
from ^oussse to Cymus. 

CLX VL Here they settled, lived in peace 
with the ancient inhabitants for the space of 
five years, and erected some temples. In con- 
sequence, however, of their committing depre- 
dations on all their neighbours, the TyrrbenU 
ans and Carthaginians collected a fleet of sixty 
vessels to oppose them. The Phoceans on 
their part were not inactive; they also fitted 
out sixty vessels, and advanced to meet their 
adversaries on the Sardinian sea. The fleets 

a palace in erery large town of his dominloos, the bund, 
ing whidi Harpagus demanded, was probably intended 
for his residence, whenerer he might happen to risit 
Phocaa; or it might perhaps be intended for the gorer. 
nor, his representatire.— LorcA^r. 
4 TUs is Corrica.— r. 
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engaged, die Phoemms oonqaered, but obtain- 
ed wbat might be tenned a Cadmean rictory.* 
They lost forty of their vessels, and the twenty 
whieh remained were unfit for all service. Re- 
turning, therefore, to Alalia, they got together 
their fiunilies and effects, loaded their ships 
with an that they could cany, and, abandoning 
CymnBf directed their course to Rhegium. 

CLXVIL On board the vessels which were 
taken by the enemy were a number of prisoners, 
most of whom were carried on shore, and stoned 
to death. After which enormity it happened 
tbat all the men, cattle, and different animals 
belonging to Agylla,* which approached this 
wpot, were seized with convulsions, and defor- 
nity of one kind or other. This circumstance, 
and a wish to atone for their crime, induced the 
people of Agylla to consult the Delphic onude. 
The Pydiian directed them to perform, what 
is stfll observed as a custom among them : they 
instituted magnificent funeral rites in honour 
of those who had been slain, and they introduc- 
ed in their honour g3rmnastic and equestrian 
exercises. Sudi was the fiite of this portion 
of the PhoGseans. They who retired to Rhe- 
gium took possessi<m of a part of iEnotria, and 
built a dty called Hyehu To this they were 
persuaded by a man of Posidonia, who instruct- 
ed them that the oracle really intended them to 
build a mausoleum to the hero Cymus, and not 
a dty in the ishmd of that name. — Such is the 
history of the Phocaauis of Ionia. 

CLXVIII. The fortune of the Teians was 
nearly simihu*; Harpagus having taken their 
dty by blockade they embarked, and passed 
over into Thrace ; here they built Abdera,' the 
foundalions of which were originally laid by 
Timesius * of Clasomens. He enjoyed no ad- 

5 CadmeoH mctory.y^The origin of this proTorb is 
Twioaaly related. Suidaa nyt, amangst other thing*, 
fliat it became a intnrerfo, becaoae Cadmus haring de. 
•troyed the dragon, wkldi goarded a fountain sacred to 
Bfars, lired afterwards for the q»ce of eight years in 
serritode to Man. It was applied nniTersally to those 
whose ostensible soperiority was accompanied with real 
diaadvantagv.— r. 

6 TUs was Care in Etrarla. 

7 AbdertLy-Ofthki place many singularities are related 
by Ludan and Pliny. The grass of the country was so 
strong, that snrii horses as eat of it ran mad. Theinha. 
Mtants were aflUcted with a ferer, which so disturbed 
their imaghiationa, that they landed themselTes acton. 
Mid were, during tlie delirium, eternally repeating some 
rerses from the An d r omeda of Euripides. It prodooed 
however, many fsmous mm. It was the birtli-plafoe of 
Democritus, of Protagoras, Anaxardius, HecatsNis,and 
others.— r. 

8 riin«m««-3— Larcher, on the authority of Plutarch 
and JQian, reads Tlmesias. TherradinglnalltfaeaMaa- 
scriptt and editions of Herodotus, Is Timesius. 



vantage from his labours, but was banished by 
the Thracians, though now venemted by the 
Teians of Abdera as a hero. 

CLXIX. These lonians alone, through a 
warm attachment to liberty, thus abandoned 
their native country. The rest of these people, 
excepting the Milesians, met Harpagus in the 
fidd» and like their firiends who had sought 
another residence, fought like men and patriots. 
Upon being conquered, they continued in their 
several dties, and submitted to the wills of their 
new masters. The Milesians, who, as I have 
before mentioned, had formed a league of amity 
with Cyrus, lived in undisturbed tranquillity* 
Thus was Ionia reduced a second time to ser- 
vitude. Awed by the fate of their countrymen ' 
on the continent, the lonians of the islands^ 
without any resistance, submitted themselves to - 
Harpagus and Cyrus. 

CLXX. The lonians, though thus depress- 
ed, did not omit assembling at Panionium, 
where, as I have been informed. Bias of Priene 
gave them advice so full of wisdom, that thdr 
compliance with it would have rendered them 
the happiest of the Greeks. He recommended 
them to form one genenJ fleet, to proceed with 
this to Sardinia, and there erect one dty capa- 
ble of recdving all the lonians. Thus they 
might have lived in enjoyment of their liberties, 
and, possessing the greatest of all the islands, 
might have been seci^e of the dependence of 
the rest. On the contrary, their continuance 
in Ionia rendered every expectation of their re- 
covering their independence altogether impossi- 
ble. This, in their fidlen condition, was the 
advice of Bias: but before their calamities, 
Thales the Milesian, who was in fact of Phos- 
nidan origin, had wisdy counselled them to 
have one general representation of the lonians 
at Teos, this being a central situation ; of which 
the other dties, still using their own customs 
and laws, might be considered as so many dif- 
ferent tribes. Such were the different sugges- 
tions of these two persons. 

CLXXL On the reduction of Ionia, Htf- 



IS goremor of dasomenss, and a man of 
great integrity. Enry, which always persecutes such 
characters, ultimatdy efiected Ids disgraee. He was for 
a time regardless of its co n se q n en c e s; but it at length 
banished him from his oonntry. He was passing by a 
school, before which the boys, dinissed by their mnrter, 
were pUying. Two of them were quarrelling about a 
piece of string. ** I wirii," says one of then, ** I might 
so dash out the brains of TimesiM.'* Heiring this, be 
oondttded thai if he was thus hated by boys, as weU as 
men, the dislike of his person must be uniTeraul indeed i 
he therefore vohmtarily banished himsell— .^fttoM. 
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pagus tnoorponUed tlie lonians and .SoUmu 
with his foraet, and pvoceeclad againaC the C«. 
nana, Cauniana, and Lyeiaaa. The Cariana 
fonneriy were islandera, in subjeotion to Mi> 
noa, and called Lelegea.' But I do not, after 
the strictest examination, find that they ever 
paid tribute. They supplied Minos, as often 
as he requested, with a number of vesads, and 
at the period of his great prosperity and various 
vietories, were distinguished above their neigh- 
bours by their ingenuity. Three improve- 
ments now in use among the Greeks are im- 
puted to them. The Carians were die first 
who added create to their helmets, and orna- 
ments to their shields. They were also the 
lint who gave the shield its handle.' Before 
the^ time, sudi aa boie shields had no other 
means of using them, but by a piece of leather 
suspended from the neck over the left shoulder. 
At a long interval of time, the Dorians and 
lonians expelled the Carians, who thus driven 
ftom the ishmds settled on the continent. The 
above information concerning the Carians we 
receive from Crete; they themselves contra- 
dict it altogether, and affirm that they are ori- 
ginal natives of the continent, and had never 
but one name. In confirmation of this they 
show at Mylassa," a very ancient structure, built 
in honour of the Carian Jove, to the privileges 
of which the Lydians and Mysians are also ad- 
mitted, as being of the same origin. According 
to their aocount, Lydus, Misus, and Cares, 
were brothers ; the use of the above temple is 

I Called LeIegei.y-'TbKy are dittfaigaiBhed from the 
LelcgM by Homer, wIk» makee them two distinei peo. 
pie. SeebooklOthoftbellM: 



The CtfiMHb OuiepBi, tl 

And LdcKCt, •Dcamp •long the ooMt. 

And here again I most censure Ifr Pope. Homer 
atU» the Pelasgi, )<«* which strong epithet ia totally 
omitted hi the translatlon. Strabofaihia 18th book, calls 
the Lelegea «X«Hmif, wanievera, 

2 Itt handU.y^lt appears from Homer, that in the 
time of the Tkttlan war the buckler had two handles of 
wood, one through which the arm was passed; the other 
wae grasped by the hand, to regolafea its movement See 
Iliad 8, 183. This partlcuhvity is omitted by Ifr Pope^ who 
contents himself with saying, shield of gold. The origi. 
nal is, the shield is entirely of gold, handlea and aa— 
MBMMv n mm flvfijii..— r. 

Sophocles, therefore, has been guilty ot an aoadtfo- 
nism, in glvfaig the shield of AJax • handh) of leather. 



S lfyfaMa.>-Now eaUed MelaMO. Besldee the tern, 
pie here mentioned there was another of great anthpiity, 
fat honour of Jupkier Osogns. In aftertimea s bevitiftil 
tempk} was eonstruofeed here, sacred to Augustus and 
lo Rome. It is at the present day remarkable for pro- 
49tdmg the beat tobaooo in Turkey.— 7. 



therefore granted to their desoendmta, but to 
no other nation, though distinguished by the 
i|se of the same language. 

CLXXII. The Caunians are in my opinion 
the aborigines of the country, notwithstanding 
^y assert themselves to have eome from 
Crete. I am not able to speak with decision on 
the subject; but it is eertain, that either they 
adopted the Carian language, or the Carians 
accommodated themselvea to theirs. Their 
laws and customs difl^ essentially firom those 
of other nations, and no less so from the Ca- 
rians. Among them it is esteemed highly meri- 
torious to make drinking parties, to which 
they resort in crowds, both men, women, and 
children, aoeording to their different ages and 
attachments. In earlier times Aey adopted the 
religious ceremonies of foreign nations ; but 
determining afterwards to have no deities but 
those of their own oountiy, they assembled of 
all ages in arms, and rushing forwards, brao- 
dishing their spears as in the act of pursnit, 
they stopped not uiitU tiiey came to the moun. 
tains of Calynda, crying aloud that they were 
expelling their foreign gods.* 

CLXXIIL The Lycians certainly derive 
their origin from Crete.* The whole of this 
island was fonneriy possessed by barbarians ; 
but a contest for the supreme power arising; 
between Sarpedon and Minos, the sons of 
Europa,* Minos prevailed, and expelled Sar- 
pedon and his adherents. These, in leav- 
ing their country, came to that part of 
Asia which is called Milyas. The country of 



4 Foreign giodk^-Tlie gods of aO polytheists, observes 
Mr Hume, are no better than the elres or fairies of our 
anoestorsL These pretended religionistB acknowledge no 
being whidi oorreepooda to our Ide* of a deity. The 
Chinese, when their prayers are not answered, beat 
their idols. The deities of the Laphmders ar« any huge 
stone which they meet with of an extraordinary shape. 
The Egyptian mythologists, in order to account for ani. 
mal worship, said, that the gods, pursued by the violence 
of earth-born men,who were their enemies, had former, 
ly been obliged to disguise themselves under the sem. 
blanoe of beasts. Not even the immortal gods, said some 
German nations to Csraar, are s match for the SuevL— 
fMoy M the Natural Hitioty o/BeHgum, 

5 Oelc>-Mow called Candia. For an account of ita 
precise i^tnunstanoes ctmsult Pococke.— 7. 

6 Buropa.y^Thi6 p<qralar story of Jupiter and Europa, 
is too well known to require or to justify any elaborate 
diaonsskML This name, however, may be introduced 
amongst a thousand othera to prove how little it becomes 
any person to speak peremptorily, and with decision, 
upon any of these more aadeatpenonagesi According 
to Ludan, Europa and Astarte were the same, and wor. 
shipped with divine honours fai Syria. She Is also esteem, 
ed the same with Rhea, the mother of the gods.— 7 
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the hydam was formerly called Mityas, and 
the MilyaiM wiereandently known by Uie name 
of Solymi. Here flarpedon goyemed; his sub- 
jects retained the names tbey brought, and in- 
deed they are now by their neighboura called 
TerraHians.* Lycus, the son of Pandion, bang 
also driven from Athens by his brother ^geus, 
went to Sarpedon, at Termils ; In process of 
time the nation was after him called Lyei9na. 
Thdr laws are partly Cretan* and partly Ca- 
rian. They have one distinction from which 
they never deviate, which is peculiar to them- 
selves ; they take their names fiom their mo- 
thers,* and not ftt>m their fiUhers. If any one 
is asked concerning nis family, he proceeds 
immediateily to give an account of his descent, 



7 Termiliam.y-'They are sotfietiines c»Ue4 Telmbri. 
I bdiere they both mean the Hune tiling, both namei 
iiilmfaigtothekiadof wTogr in aMsmongthcm: the 
fint ilennfing the short iword, or poniard, the last the 
qoiyer and arrows, for which tlie Cretans were famoos, 
and both which Herodotos appropriates to the Lydans, 
tnbo<A the seventh. 

8 PMr% Cptitm.y^Tke following siagnhir dream- 
stance is related by iElian. **The Cretans,** says he, 
**are skUful ardiers. With their darts they wound the 
wild goats which feed upon tlie mountains. The goats, 
OB pervaiTfaHr thensdyea stnidc, immediately eat the 
herb dtetamns ; as soon as they have tasted i^ the darts 
fall from the wound.— r. 

From their ffiotA«r«.>.They also called themselres 
eons of TiMtis, this probably they did to oonse q neno e of 
the strange cmtom here mentioned, mid to eonfraat the 
like ridiculous Actions of other nation*. 

Moreover, over the different companies (rm nr^irtm^ 
or m^fum) into which ths Cretans were diirlded, a wo. 
mmi prMMed. hid the care and management of the 
whole fomHy, provided for them, and at table distribut. 
ed the choicest pieces to those who had distingnished 
tlkerasetves, either at home or abroad. This female 
goremment arose frmn the foregoing plea, their pretend, 
ad descent from Thetis : but the youth under seventeen 
were under the care of a master, who was called their 
father. See Meorsius, c. 10, 17. Creta. 

Bdleropbon slew a wild boar, which destroyed aU the 
cwttle and fruits ef the Xavthians, but for hit services he 
received no compensatioa. He thereftyre prayed to 
Neptune, and obtained from him, that all the fields of 
the Xmithlaas should exhale a salt dew, and be univer. 
saHy rormpted. This contittied till, regarding the sup. 
pBcatloia ot the women, he prayed a second time to 
Neptune, to remove this eflbot of Us tadignation frtm 
them. Henm a law was instituted amongst the Xan. 
tMans, that they should derive thefr nmnes fttmi their 
Bothers, and not from their fBthers.*^*itefo* m the 
rhiitmef Women. 

The country Of the Xanthbms was to Lyda. If this 
custom commeneed with the Xanthians, the Lydane 
doubtlem adopted it Amongst these people the inheri. 
tmee descended to the daughters, the sons were exdud. 
tA.'-Lairther. 

No less singular Is the custom which prevails to some 
parts of this kingdom, called Borough English, which 
ordatM that the youngest son shaU teherit the estate, to 
preference to all his elder brothers.— T. 



mentioning the female bmnches only. If any 
free woman marries a slave, the diildren of ■ 
sudi marriage are reputed free ; but if a man 
who is a oitiaen, and of authority among tiiem» 
marry a ooncubtne, or a fordgner, his children 
can never attain any dignity in the state. 

CLXXIV. Upon this occasion the Cariana 
made no remarkable exertions, but afforded an 
easy victory to Harpagus. The Carians, in- 
deed, were not less pusilhmtmous than all the 
Greeks inhabiting this district ; among whom 
are Ae Cnidians, a Lacedwnonian colony, whose 
territories, called Trioptum, extended to the 
sea. The whole of this country, ezoept the 
Bybassian peninauU, is surrounded with water? 
on the north by the bay of Ceramus ; and on 
the west by that aea whieh flows near Syme 
and Rhodes. Through this peninsula, which 
was only five furiongs in cocteat, the Cnidians 
endeavoured to make a passage, whilst the for- 
ces of Harpagus were employed against Ionia. 
The whole of this country lying beyond the^ 
isthmus being their own, they meant thus to 
reduce it into the form of an ishmd* Whilst* 
they were engaged in this employment, the 
labouren were.wounded in different parts of the 
body, and particuktHy in the eyes, by small 
pieces of flint, which seemed to fly about in so 
wonderful a eumner aa to justify their appre- 
heasions that some supernatural power had in- 
terfered. They sent therefore to make inqui- 
ries at Delphi what power it ¥nis which Uius 
opposed their efforts? The Pythian,'* accord- 
ing to their own tradition, answered them thus : 
Nor build, nor dig ; for viscr Heaven 
Had, were it best, an island given. 
Upon this the Cnidians desisted from their 
purpose, and, on the i^iproach of the enemy, 
surrendered themselves, without resistance, to 
Harpagus. 

10 TV Py<IU(M.3—ThiB answer of the oracle brings to 
intod an historical anecdote, which we may properly in. 
troduce hese >-The Dutch offered Charles the Second of 
Spato to nudce the TVigua navigable as for as Lisbon, at 
their own expense, provided he would sufier them to 
exart, tor a oertato number of years, a stipulated duty 
on merdiandlse which should pan that way. It was 
thefap Intmitlon to make the M anaanaaer navigable from 
Madrid to the place where H Joins the TSgus. After a 
sage deliberation, the coundl of Castile vetunied tUs 
ramarkabla answer: «< If it had pleased Ood to make 
these rivers navigable, the intervention of human todua- 
try wouhl not have been necessary: as they are net so 
already, Hdeea not appeartiwt Prevhkmoe tetendad Asm 
to be sou Such aa undertakiag would be Bu ti nrtng ty to 
vtotato the decrees of Heaven, and to attempt the am. 
endment of these apparent bnperfectioiis visible to ita 
works."— Translated by LardMr, from Oark^B lA^»tm 
on the Spaniah Nation. 
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CLXXV. The inkndooiintry beyond Hali- 
caniasflus was inhabited by the Pedasians. Of 
them it is affirmed, that whenever they or their 
neighbours are menaced by any cahunity, a pro- 
digious beard grows from the chin of the priest- 
ess of Minerva :i this, they say, has hq>pened 
three several times. They having fortified 
mount Lida, were the only people of Caria who 
discovered any resolution in apponng Harpagus. 
After many exertions of bravery, they were at 
length subdued. 

CLXXVL When Harpagus led hisarmy to- 
wards Xanthus, the Lycians boldly advanced to 
meet him, and,thoagh inferior in number,behaved 
with the greatest bravery. Being defeated, and 
pursued into their city, they collected their wives, 
children, and valuable effects, into the citadel, 
and there consumed the whde in one immense 
fire.* They afterwards uniting themselves un- 
der the most solemn curses, made a private saUy 
upon the enemy, and were every man put to 
death. Of those who now inhabit Lyda, call- 
ing themsdves Xanthians, the wholeare foreign- 
ers, eighty families excepted: these survived 
Ae calamity of their country, being at that time 
absent on some fbreign expedition. Thus Xan- 
thus fell into the hands of Harpagus ; as also 
did Caunus, whose people imitated, almost in 
every respect, the example of the Lycians. 

CLXXVIL Whilst Harpagus was thus 
engaged in the conquest of the Lower Asia, 
Cyrus himself conducted an army against the 



1 The prieHsu of JkftfMroa.>-We ex^nm pnndTes 
sorprited atthe bUndcrednUty oftheaadoita { potterity, 
in Its turn, willbaMtoniiliedatoim, wttbootlMinvoa 
tUi aoooont p«lia|w at all mora wlae.— Lordbr. 

The Hqaefytof of the blood of St Jaaoariiu at Naples, 
whidi by the minority of the people there H would at tUs 
day be thought impiety to doubt, b redted in a rery 
lirely and entertaining manner by Dr Moore, and is an 
instttice of credoUty no leas striking tiian tlie one reoordad 
by Herodotus of the Carian pfflesteases.»7. 

S Om immtHM >v:3— The foUowing anecdote tnm 
Flntarch, describes a similar emotion of despair.— The 
Xanthians made a sally in the night, and seising many of 
the enemy's battering engines, set them on Are. Befaig 
soon percciTed by the Romans, they were beaten hmeik. 
A rlolent wind foraed the aamesagidnst the battlements 
of the dty with such violence, that the aiUolning howes 
took lire. Brutus on this, commanded his soldiers to 
assist the dtiaens in quenching the Are; but tliey were 
■elaed with so sudden a frensy and despair, that women 
and children, bond and free, all agea and conditions, 
strore to repel those who came to their assistance, and, 
gathering whaterer combustible matter they could, spread 
the Are over the whole dty. Not only men and women, 
but eren boys and little children, leaped Into the fire; 
otliers threw themselres from the walls; others fell upon 
their parents* swords, opening their breasts, and desiring 
tobeslaia— r. 



upper regions, of every part of which he became 
master. The particulars of his vtetofies I shall* 
omit; expatiating only upon those whidi are« 
more memorable in themsdves, and which CynM 
found the roost difiicult to accomplish. When 
he had reduced the whole of the continent, he 
commenced his march against the Assyrians. > 

CLXXVIIL The Assyrians are masters of 
many capital towns ; but their place of greatest 
strength and June is Babj^on," where, after te' 
destruction of Nineveh, was the royal residence. * 
It is situated on a laige plain, and is a perfect* 
square: each side by every approadi is, in length,, 
one hundred and twenty furlongs; the space,' 
therefore, occupied by the whole is four hundred ; 
and eighty furiongs. So extensive is the ground 
which Babylon occupies ; its internal beauty and 
magnificence exceed whatever has come within 
my knowledge. It is surrounded by a trendi 
very wide, deep, and full of water : the wall 
beyond this is two hundred royal cubits* high, 
and fifty wide : the royal exceeds the common 
cubit by three digits. 

CLXXIX. It will not be foreign to my pur- 
pose to describe the use to which the euih dug 
out of the trench was converted, as well as the 
particular manner in which they constructed the 
woU. The earth of the trench was first of all 
laid in heaps, and, when a sufficient quanHty 
was obtained, made into square brides, and baked 
in a furnace. They used as cement, a compo- 
sition of heated bitumen, which, mixed with- 
the tops of reeds, was placed betwixt every 
thirtieUi course of bricks. Having thus lined 
the sides of the trench, they proceeded to build 
the wall in the same manner ; on the summit 
of whidi, and fironting each other, they erected 
small watch-towers of one story, leaving a space 
betwixt them through which a chariot and four 
horses might pass and turn. In the cireumfer- 
ence of the wall, at different distances, were an 

3 iia6ffm.>.The greatest cities of Europe give bat a 
ftOnt idea of that grandeur which all historians unaoU. 
mously ascribe to the fismous dty of Babylon.~I>siteiM. 

Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the 
Chaldees* exGelIency..-/«a^iiA. 

4 Ct$bU$.y~lt must be confessed. Indeed, that in the 
comparison of ancient and modem meas ur es, notUag 
certain has been concluded. According to vu^ar com- 
putation, a cubit Is a foot and a half; and thus the an. 
dents also redconed It: but thai we are not certainly 
i^reed about the length of their foot— 3fe«</!niceii. 

The doubt eipi ease d by Bfontfauoon appears unnacea. 
sary : these meaeures, bdng taken from the proportions 
of the human body, are more permanent than anyother. 
The foot of a moderate^sised man, and the oaMt, that la 
the spa<^ from the end of the fingers to theelhow, hnva 
always been near twehe and eighteen indMS respeft^ 
tirely.—r. 
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bmdred masty gates of brass,* whose lunges 
and faunes were of the same metal. Within 

. att ei^t days' journey firom Babylon is a dty 
eaUed Is i near which flows a river of the same 
name, which empties itself into the Euphrates. 
•With the current of this river particles of bitu- 

. men descend towards Babylon, by the means 
of wfaidi its walls were constructed. 
: . CliXXX. The great river Euphrates, 
lribicl^ with its deep and rapid streams, rises in 
the Armettian mountains, and ponn.itself into 
tba Bed Sea,' divides Babylon into two parts. 
The walls meet and form an angle wi^ the 
river at each extremity of the town, where a 
faneast-wotk of burnt bricks begins, and is con- 
tinued along each bank. Hie dty, which 
abounds in houses from three to four stories in 
height, is reguhirly divided into streets. Through 
these, wkat^ are parallel, there are transverse 
avomea to the river opened through the wall 
and breast-work, and secured by an equal num- 
ber ni little gates of brsM. 

CLXXXI. The first waU is legnkily for- 
tified ; the interior one, though lees in substance, 
la of almost equal strength. Besides these, in 
the centre of eadi division of the dty there is 
a drcalar space surrounded by a walL Li one 
of ^lese stands the royal palace, which fills a 
huge and strong^ defended space. The temple 
of Jupiter Belns' occupies the other, whose 
huge gates of brass may still be seen. It is a 
s^aare building, each side of whkh is of the 
length of two iiirlongs. In the midst a tower 
rJMs, of the toM depth and height of one fur- 
long; upon which, resting as a base, seven 
oiher turrets are built in regular succession. 
The ascent is on the outside, which, winding 
firom the ground, is continued to the highest 



6 OtUm o/brau.y^ Thos saith the Lord to Ma anoint. 
ed, to Cynu: IwUl go before tine; I win bretfc in 
pleoes tlM gatee ofbrasB.— /MioA. 

6 JM Sm.3— The original arytfarean or RedSea waa 
tkak part of the Indian ocean which ftmni thepeninnila 
ot AraUa; the Ptortian and AraMan gnlft being only 
branehea o# it^r. 

7 TtmpU of Jypiter JMui^l—It it neoesaarj to hare 
In MlDd, that thetempleeof the andenta were eaa cnti ally 
dlArait from oar chnrchea. A large space waa indoaed 
by walla, ia which were comta, a grore, piecea of water, 
apaitiiiiuto aomethnea tar the prieata: and taatly the 
teatpla, properly ao ealled, and where moat frequently it 
w aa pan nitted the prieata akme to enter. The whole 
tedoaore waa nam e d ••k^: the temple prope riy ao 
caBad, or the roaldenoe of the deity, waa called »««r 
(ttaaa)orthecelL It la obrioos, that thialaat lathe place 
parthnlarly aDoded to.— Lordber. 

BeQ or BehM waa a title beatowed upon many peraona, 
ftwaap ar ttailarlygtTento Wmrod, whobniH the dty 
«f Babel or Babylon.— Bryan/. 



tower ; and in the middle of the whole structure 
there is a convenient resting place. In the 
last tower is a laige chapel, in which is placed 
a couch magnificently adorned, and near it a 
table of solid gold ; but there is no statue in 
the place. No man is sufiered to sleep here ; 
but the apartment is occupied by a female, 
whom the Chaldean priests " affirm that their 
deity selects finom the whde nation as the olject 
of hit pleasures. 

CLXXXIL They themselves have «tradi. 
tion, which cannot easily obtain credit, that 
their deity enters this temple, and reposes by 
night on this couch. A similar assertion is also 
made by the Egyptians of Thebes ; for, in the 
interior part of the temple of the Thebean 
Jupiter, a woman in like manper sleeps. Of 
these two women, it b presumed that neither 
of them have any communication with tiie oth^ 
sex. In which predicament the priestess of the 
temple of Patars in Lyda is also placed. Here 
is no regular oracle ; * but whenever a divine 
communication is e3q>ected, the priestess is 
obliged to pass the preceding night in the 
temple. 

CLXXXIII. In this temple there is also 
a small chapel, lower in the building, which 
contains a figure of Jupiter in a sitting pos- 
ture, with a laige table before him ; these, with 
the base of the taUe, and the seat of the throne^ 
are all of the purest gold, and are estimated by 
the Chaldnans to be worth eight hundred talents. 
On the outside of this chapel there are two 
altars ; one is of gold, the other is of immense 
size, and appropriated to the sacrifice of fiill- 
grown animals : those only which have not left 
their dams may be offered on the altar of gold. 
Upon the burger altar, at the time of the anni- 
versary festival in honour of their god, the 
Chaldseans regularly consume incense to the 
amount of a thousand talentk There was 
formerly in this temple a statue of solid gold, 
twelve cubits high ; this, however, I mention 
firom the information of the Chaldaeans, and 
not firom my own knowledge. Darius the son 
of Hystaspes ** endeavoured by sinister means 

8 Chatdatm pHei<«.>— Beloa came OTiginally from 
^gypl He went accompanied by other Egyptlaoa, to 
Babylon: there he established prieata; these are the 
pereooagea called by the Babyloniana Chaldaeana. The 
Chaldaeana carried to Babylon the adence of uttninmM 
which tiiey learned fttMn the Egyptian prieeta.— JUsr^iPR^ 

il^gufaromdSf 3— 'AocordingtoSenrioBjAp 
mmdcated hia oradea at Patara daring 1 
montha, at Deloe in the aiz montha < 

10 Darhu Oke ion of Hjfttatjm.y^^n^oalj Babyknlah 
and Persian princes foond in the One. are Nebachad- 
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to get possession of this, not daring openly to 
take it, but his son Xertes afterwards seized it, 
putdng the priest to death who endeavoiired to 
prevent its removaL The temple, besides those 
ornaments which I have described, contains 
many offenngs of individuals. 

CLXXXIV. Among the various sovereigns 
of Babylon, who contributed to the strength of 
its walls, and the decoration of its temples, and 
of whom I shall make mention when I treat of 
the Assyrians, there were two iemales, the for- 
mer oS these was named Semiramis,' who pra^ 
ceded theother by an interval of five generations* 
This queen raised certain mounds, which are in* 
deed admirable works ; till then the whole plain 
was subject to violent inundations fhym the rhrer. 

CLXXXV. The other queen was called 
Nitocris ; she being a wonuui of superior un* 
derstanding, not only left many permanent 
worits, which I shall hereafter describe, but 
also having observed the increasing power and 
the restless spirit of the Medes, and that 
Nineveh, with other cities, had fallen a prey to 
their ambition, put her dominions In the strongs 
est posture of defence. To effect this, she 
sunk a number of canals above BabyloU) which 
by their disposition rendered the Euphmtei, 
which before flowed to the sea in an almost 
even line, so complicated by its windings, that 
in its passage to Babylon it arrives three times 
at Ardericca, an As^rriaB village t and to this 
hour they who wish to go ftom the sea up the 
Euphrates to Babylon, are compelled to touch 
at Ardericca three times on three difierent days. 
The banks also^ which she ndsed to reatmin 
the river on each side, are really wonderful, 
from their enormous height and substance. At 



neuar, Eril Merocbch, BelaluKcar, Ahamenu, Darius 
the Med«, Coreah, and Darios the Persian ; Artaxo-xes 
also is nwntloned in Meliemiali. Alnuniertia lias l>een 
the sol^leetaf modi etjrmologkallnTestigBtloii. flirlaaae 
Kewton, by InadTerteocy, mslces lihn in <mm place to be 
Cyaxares, In another X^xes. Ar^blshi^ Usher sap- 
poses him to be Darius Hystaspes; Scaliger, Xerxes; 
Joaephos, the Septnaginl, ani Dr Hyde, Artaxefxes 
LoaighMnasL-^ilfdkardliMk 

1 Semirami»y~\% may be worth while to obserre the 
different ophiions of anthors about the time when Semi, 
nmls is supposed to hare Hved. 

Years. 
Aecording to Synoelius, she tired before Christ JLITI 
IVtarins maibsa the term 9060 

Helricus »48 

^webios lilM 

ICrHdcsoo 1964 

ArcM*4K>p Usher .... 1«13 

FhUoBil«;ia, from Sandioniathon, about . 1800 

Herodotus SMMit 713 

Whatcredit cai^be giren to the history of a person, the 
time of whose UK cannot be asoertaliwd within \sa& 
fmnt-^Bryant. 



a considerable distance above Babykm, turning 
aside a little from the stream, she ordered an 
immense hike to be dug, sinking it till they 
came to the water : its circumference was no 
less than four hundred and twenty furlongs. 
The earth of this was applied to the embank- 
ments of the river ; and the sides of the trendi 
or lake were stengdiened and lined with stones^ 
brought thither for that purpose. She had in 
view by these woiks, first of aU to break the 
violence of the current by the number of dr- 
oumflezions, and also to render the navigation 
to Babylon as dilficnlt and tedious as possible. 
These things were done in that part of her 
dominions which was moat accessible to te 
Medes ; and with the farther view of keeping 
them in ignonnce of her affiiirs, by giving them 
no commercial encouragement. 

CLXXXVL Having randerod both of these 
wofks strong and secure, she ptoeeaded to 
execute the following project. The city being 
divided by the river into two distinct parta, 
whoever wanted to go from one side to the 
other was oUige^ in the time of the former 
longs, to pass the water in a boat. For this, 
which was a mattar of genenU inconvenience, 
she provided this remedy, and the iBDaooise lake 
whidi she had before ionk became the fiutber 
aneans of extending her &me :-'«Havtng pr»- 
eursd a nomber of laige stones, she dMoiged 
the course of the river, directing it into the 
canal prepared for ita reception. When this 
was fiill, the natural bed of the liwet became 
dry, and the embankaoents on each side, near 
those smaller gates which led to the water, 
were lined with brides hardened by fii^ siniSar 
to those whidi had been osed ki the oonstruo- 
tiott of the waU. She afterwards, neariy in 
the centre of the dty with the stones above 
mentioned, strongly compacted with iron and 
with lead, erected a bridge ; ' over this the in- 

2 A ^r»4gv.>— Diodorus Siculus represents this bridge 
as fire furlongs in leqgth; but as Strabo assures us that 
the Euphrates was no more than one furlong wide, 
Rollin is of opinion that the Mdge could not be so long 
as Diodorus describes it Although the Euphrates was, 
generally speaking, bo more than (me furtong in breadth, 
at the time of a flood it was probably more ; and, doubt, 
less, the length of the bridge was proportioned to the 
extreraest possible width of the rirer. TTiis dmimstance 
IL R«rilin does not seem to hare considered. The Man- 
sanares, which washes one of the extremities of Madrid, 
is but ajmisll stream : but as, in the time of » flood, it 
spreaib itself orer the neighbourliv flelds, Philip the 
Second built a bridge eleren hundred feet long. The 
bridge of Semiramis, its length atone excepted, muat 
hare been rery inferior to these of ours. It cMwisted only 
of large masses of stone, piled upon each other at regular 
distances, without ardies ; they were made to communis 
cate by plecm of wood thrown orer each pUe.y^LarcM^r, 
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habitants passed in the day time by a square 
platform, which was removed in the eveningto 
prevent acts of mutual depredation. When the 
above canal was thoroughly filled with water, 
and the bridge completely finished and adorned, 
the Euphrates was suffered to return to its 
original bed : thus both the canal and the bridge 
were confiessedly of the greatest utility to the 
pabUc. 

CLXXXVIL The above queen was also 
celebrated for another instance of ingenuity: 
she caused her tomb* to be erected over one of 
the principal gates of the city, and so situated 
as to be obvious to universal inspection : it was 
thus inscribed — " If any of the sovereigns, my 
Boooessors, shall be in extreme want of money, 
let him open my tomb, and take what money 
he may think proper ; if his necessity be not 
great, let him foibear, the experiment will peis 
haps be dangerous.'* The tomb remained 
without injury till the time and reign of Darius. 
He was equally offended at the gate's being 
lendered useless, and that the invitation thus 
held out to become affluent, should have been so 
long neglected. Thegate, it is to be observed, 
was of no use, from the general aversion to pass 
through a place over which a dead body vns 
laid. Darius opened the tomb ; but instead of 
finding riches, he saw only the dead body, with 
a label of this import : "If your avarice had not 
been equally base and insatiable, you would not 
have intruded on the repose of the dead."-^ 
Sach are the traditions concerning this queen* 

GLXXXVIII. Against her son Labynittts, 
who, with the name of his father, enjoyed the 
empire of As^ria, Cyrus conducted his army. 
The great king,* in his warlike ejpeditions, is 
provided firom home with cattle, and all other 
necessaries for his table. There is also car. 

S Her «om».3— Nifeocria, in tUi imtHiee, deTiatedfrom 
thecoBtmnsofliereomitiT. TIm AwyriuiB, toprMerra 
the bodi«B of iheit dead the Icmgn from poAvtectloii, 
ooTered them whfh honey t the Rooubm did the lane. 
An to their ftineral rites, Che AwyrhuH la all r ee p ec t a 
Imitated the Egyptiaaa.— T. 

It appears from Fhitarch, that the tomb of Cyrot, and 
of many of the princes of the cmS, were wlthlB the pra. 
dncts of thefa- dtles.— 3ry«wUL 

4 Gnwf*tiv.>-Thl8 was the title by whkdi the Oraaka 
always distingiiished the mooarrha of PWsia. Tha em. 
peror of Constantinople Is at the preaent day eaUad the 
gnnd tUgtAar.^LarcMr'. 

Jjottr titles hsreahrvys been, and atUI oontiima to ba 
wwferred upon tha ertental prtBcea—Thaa aatth Cyfua, 
king of F«rste. The Lord Ood of heaven hitfh given ma 
aU the Idsgdoms of the eaffth..-J?«ra L t. 

For I nerer hm* any that waa wUlfaif to awra Ms. 
bnrhodoBoaor, king of aU the eartk-JM«4 xL I. 



ried with him water of the river Choaspes,* 
which flows near Susa, for the king drinks of 
no other ; wherever he goes he is attended by a 
number of four-wheeled carriages, drawn by 
mules, in which the water of Choaspes, being 
first boiled, is disposed in vessels of silver. 

CLXXXIX. Cyrus, in his march to Baby. 
Ion, arrived at the river Gyndes, which rising in 
the mountains of Matiene, and passing through 
the country of the Demeans, loses itself in the 
Tigris: and this, after flowing by Opis, is 
finally dischaiged into the Red Sea. Whilst 
Cyrus was endeavouring to pass this river, 
which could not be performed without boats, 
one of the white consecrated horses boldly en- 
teringthe stream, in his attempts to cross it 
was borne away by the rapidity of the current, 
and totally loet Cyrus, exasperated ' by the 



6 C!%<NUpM.>* 

Then 8aw by Cboaipcs' amber UrMm. 
Th« drink oTDOfM bat kliint. 

MiUom't PmrmUm M^gaimai, b. IL 

Upon the above passage of Milton, Jortin remarks, 
** If we examine the assertion of MUton, as an historical 
problem, whether the kings <tf PM-dft alone drank of Cho. 
a^MS, we shall ted great reason to deCermine in tha 
n^atiTe. Herodotus, Strabo, Tibxillus, Ausonius, BCaxi- 
nnia Tyrius, Aristides, Fhitarch, Fliny the elder, Athe- 
nsBoa, Dioi^os Perfegetes, and Eostathius, have men. 
tloned Choaspes or Solans as the drink of tha Uags of 
Persia or Farttiia,aiid haTO called it ^<M-«Aix«» iittf, regia 
lympha ; bnt none have said they alone drank of it I say 
Choaspes or Eulsens, because some make them the same* 
others make them diflbrent rivers. 

£Umi relates, that Xeneo dofiag Us mansh came to a 
desert place, and waa exceedingly thirsty; his attendants 
with his Iwggage were at some distance ; prodamation 
was made, that whoever had any of the water of Choaspes 
sheohlprodnoattforthe ose ef tha king. One perton 
waa Itnuid wiio possessed a small quantity, bnt it was 
quite putrid : Xerxes, however, drank it, and considered 
the person who supplied it as his friend and benefoctor, 
as he rnvnt otherwise have perished with thlrst->r. 

Mentkon Is made, continues Jortin, by Agathodes, of a 
certain watw whidi none but FWsian kings might drink ; 
and if any other writers mention it, they take it firvm 
Agathodes. We find In Athenssns, Agaithodea says, 
tiMt there ia In Penla a water called Oddsn ; that it oon- 
sists of seventy streams; that none drink of it except the 
king Mid his eldest son ; and that if any other person 
does, death is the punishment 

It appears not ttist the golden water, and the water of 
Choaspes were the same. It may be granted, and it is 
not at aU improbable, that the king alone drank of that 
water of Choaqies, whidi was boiled and barrelled up 
for his use in his military expeditions. 

Jevtfai eoneludes by saying, that BCilton. by his calling 
it ftmbsT Stream, seems to have had in view the golden 
wat« of Agathoolsa. To me this does not seem likely; 
I tMak Ifilton would not have scrupled to have called it 
•toaoe Golden Stream, if be had thought of the pasaage 
ftmn Athenssna before quoted. 

e Q^rttt, cjraqMrotedLl— This portrait of Cyrus seems 
tomealittleefvsrdiarged. Thehatred which the Oieeks 
H 
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accident, made a vow, that be would render thiB 
stream so very insignificant, that women should 
hereafter be able to cross it without so much as 
wetting their knees. He accordingly suspended 
his designs upon Babylon, and divided his forces 
into two parts : he then marked out with a line, 
on each side the river, one hundred and eighty 
trenches ; these were dug according to his or- 
ders, and so great a number of men were em- 
ployed, that he accomplished his purpose, but 
he thus wasted the whole of that summer. 

CXC. Cyrus having thus satisfied his re- 
sentment with respect to the Gyndes, on the 
approach of spring prepared to march towards 
Babylon ; the Babylonians awaited him in arms : 
as he advanced they met him and gave him 
battle, but were defeated, and chased into the 
town. The inhabitants were well acquainted 
with the restless and ambitious temper of Cyrus, 
and had guarded against this event, by collect- 
ing provisions and other necessaries sufficient 
for many years' support, which induced them 
to regard a siege as a matter of but small im- 
portance; and Cyrus, after much time lost, 
without having made the smallest progress, was 
reduced to great perplexity. 

CXCI. Whilst in this state of anxiety he 
adopted the following eiqtedient, either from the 
suggestions of others, or from the deliberation of 
his own judgment : — He placed one detachment 
of his forces where the river first enters the 
city, and anoAer where it leaves it, directing 
them to enter the channel, and attack the town 
whenever a passage could be efiected. After 
this disposition of his men, he withdrew with 
the less effective of his troops to the marshy 
ground which we have before described. Here 
he pursued in every respect the example of the 
Babylonian princess ; he pierced the bank, and 
introduced the river into the lake, by which 
means the bed of the Euphrates became suf- 
ficiently shallow for the object in view. The 
Persians in their station watched the proper 
opportunity, and when the stream had so far re- 
tired as not to be higherthan their thighs, they 
entered Babylon without difficulty. If the be- 
sieged had either been aware of the designs of 
Cyrus, or had discovered the project before its 
actual accomplishment, they might have efiected 



bonthePtorairaisisBiifflciratlyknowa TheinotiT«wHh 
Cynu fair thus treating the Oyodes oould not b« sacfa m 
k here demaribed. That which happened to the ncred 
hone might make him apprehend a dmilar fhte for the 
rest of his army, and compel him to dirert the rirer into 
a great nnmberofcanals to reader itfordaUe. Admilar 
example oocon in a preceding chapter.— XotcAm-. 



the total destruction of these troops. They 
had only to secure the little gates which led to 
the river, and to have manned the embankments 
on either side, and they might have indosed the 
Persians in a net from which they could never 
have escaped : as it happened, they were taken 
by surprise ; and such is the extent of the city, 
that, as the inhabitants themselves affirm, they 
who lived in the extremities were made pri- 
soners, before any alarm was communicated ' 
to the centre of the place. It was a day of fes- 
tivity among them, and whilst the citizens were 
engaged in dance and merriment, Babylon was, 
for the first time, thus taken. 

CXC II. The foUowing exists, amongst 
many other proofs which I shall hereafter pro- 
duce, of the power and greatness of Babylon. 
Independent of those subsidies which are paid 
monthly to the Persian monarch, the whole of 
his dominions are obliged throughout the year 
to provide subsistence for him and for his army. 
Babylon alone raises a supply for four months, 
eight being proportioned to all the rest of Asia; 
so that the resources of this region are consid- 
ered as adequate to a third part of Asia. The 
government also of this country, which the Per- 
sians call a satn4)y, is deemed by much the no- 
blest in the empire.* When Tritantschmes, 
son of Artabazus, was appointed to this princi- 
pality by the king, he received every day an 
artaby of silver. The artaby is a Persian mea- 
sure, which exceeds the Attic medimnus by 
about three chaenices. Besides his horses for 
military service, this province maintained for 
the sovereign's use a stud of eight hundred stal- 
lions, and sixteen thousand mares, one horse 
being allotted to twenty mares. He had more- 
over so immense a number uf Indian dogs,* 

I iffiy alarm wu o oiwunfc Bl e rf .}— TTiey who were in 
the citadel did not know of the capture of the place till 
the break of day, which la not at all improbable : but it 
exceeds belief, what Aristotle affirms, that eren on the 
third day it was not known in some quarters of the town 
that Babykm was takea— lArdber. 

8 The description of Assyria, says Mr Gibbon, is fur. 
nished by Herodotus, who sometimes writes for diildrcn 
and somietimes for pUIosoi^erB. It is giren also by 
SCrabo and Ammianns. The most useAil of the modem 
trareOers are TaTomier, Otter, and Niebuhr: yet I 
must regret, adds the historian, that the T^sk Arahi of 
Abnlfeda has never been translated. 

3 ItuUam ^0^ 3— These wera Tery celebrated. The 
andents, in general, belieTod them to be produced fhun 
a Utch and a tiger. The Indians pretend, says Pliny, 
that the bitches are lined by tigers, and far this reason 
when they are at heat ttiey confine them in some part of 
theforests. The first and second race they deem to be 
remarkably fierce ; they bring up also the third.-..L«r. 
eher 
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tbat four great towns in the yidnitj of Babylon 
were exempted from all other tax but that of 
maintaining them. 

CXCIIL The Aasjrians have but little 
rain ; the lands, however, are fertilized, and the 
fruits of the earth nourished by means of the 
river. This does not,* like the Egyptian Nile, 
enrich the country by overflowing its banks, 
but is dispersed by manual labour, or by hy- 
draulic engines. The Babylonian district, like 
Egypt, is intersected by a number of canals,* 
the laigest of which, continued with a south- 
east course from the Euphrates to that part of 
the Tigris where Nineveh stands, is ci4)able of 
receiving vessels of burden. Of all countries 
which have come within my observation, this 
is fiur the most fruitful in com. FWt-trees, 
such as the vine, the olive, and the fig, they do 
not even attempt to cultivate ; but the soil is 
so particularly well ad^ted for com, that it 
never produces less than two hundred fold ; in 
seasons which are remariuibly favourable, it 
will sometimes rise to three hundred : the ear 
of their wheat as well as barley is four digits in 
size. The immense height to which millet and 
sesamuro * will grow, although I have witoessed 
it myself, I know not how to mention. I am 
well aware that they who have not visited this 
country will deem whatever I may say on the 
subject a violation of probability. They have 
no oil but what they extract from the sesamum. 
The palm' is a very common plant in this 



4 This doe$ not, ^.3— The Eophrates ooowioittUy 
orerflnws its banks, bat its inandationB do not, like 
those of the Mile, oammimicate fertility. The streams 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris do not, says Pliny, leare 
behind them the rand which the Nile does in EgypL^ 
Larcher. 

5 Nwnbero/eamaU.y^The uses of these artificial canals 
were various and im|Murtant : they senred to discharge 
the superfluous watcfs firom one river into the other, at 
the season of their r e sp ec ti ye innndstioos ; subdiricUng 
tltemsrives into smaller and smaller brandies, they re. 
Iroshed the dry lands, and supplied the deficiency of rata 
They facilitated the intercourse of peace and commerce ; 
and as the dams eould be speedily broken down, they 
armed the despair of the Asiyrians with the means of 
opposing a sodden deluge to the p rog re ss of an invading 

6 Setamwm.y-'Ot this plank there are three spedss} 
the Orientale, the Indicum, and the Trifelictum : it b 
the first which Is here meant. It is an annual herba. 
ceous plant; its fiowers are of a dirty white, and not 
unlike the fox^glove ; it is cultivated in the Levant as a 
pulse, and indeed In all the easton countries ; It has of 
late years been introduced into Carolina, and with sue 
cess; an oil is expressed from its seed; it is the seed 
wMch is eaten; they are fint parched over the fire, and 
then stewed with other ingredients in water.— r. 

7 The palm-y^The learned Knmpfer, as a botanist, 
au antiquary, and a traveller, has exhausted the whole 



country, and geneiaOy fruitful : this they culti- 
vate like fig-trees, and it produces them bread, 
wine, and honey. The process* observed is 
this : they £isten the fruit of that which the 
Greeks term the male tree to the one whidi 
produces the date, by this means the worm 
which is contained in the former ent^ng the 
fruit, ripens and prevents it from dropping im- 
maturdy. The male palms bear Insects in 
their fruit, in the same manner as the wild fig- 
trees. 

CXCIV. Of all tiiat I saw in this country, 
next to Babylon itself, what to me appeared 
the greatest curiosity, were the boats. These 
which are used by those who come to the city 
are of a circular form, and made of skins.* 
They are constmcted in Armenia, in the parts 
above Assyria, where the sides of the vessds 
being formed of willow,'* are covered externally 
with skins, and having no distinction of head or 
stem, are modelled into the shape of a shield. 
Lining the bottoms of these boats with reeds, 
they take on board their merchandise, and thus 
commit themselves to the stream. The prin- 
cipal article of their commerce is palm wine, 
which they carry in casks. The boats have 
two oars, one man to each ; one pulls to him 
the other pushes from him. These boats are 



sul^ect of patan.treea. The diUgent natives, adds Mr 
Gibbon, celebrated either in verM or prose the three 
hundred and rixty uses to whidi the trunk, the iHrandies, 
the leaves, the juke, and the fruit were skilfully applied. 

8 The proeeu.y^Vftai this sultfect the levned and 
industrious Larcher has exhausted no less than ten 
pages. The ancients whom he dtes are Aristotle, Theo. 
phrastna, and Pliny; the modnms are Pontadera, and 
Toumefbrt, which last he quotes at considerable length. 
Tlie Amcenitates Exotics of Kampfier, to which I have 
before aUnded, will fuUy satisfy whoever wishes to be 
more minutdy infMmed on one of the most curious and 
interesting sut^Jeds which the sdenoe of natural history 
involves.— r. 

9 The bo at * m a d e of «lrtM.>-See the seboliMt to 
ApoUonius Rhodius, book iL verse 168, where we art 
told that andentiy all the inhabitants of the sea coasts 
made their rafts and boats of passage from the sldns of 



10 Formed ofwiUom, 4c>- 

Tb* tandtef vlUmrtalo k«rka Ibcy tvlne. 
Thm Um 0M vork vhh aklBs of ■iMffhtarM kliM : 
Kitch an Um Ikmu VanatUn Aiii«n know, 
Wb«c« In doll nwnbM sumU Uie wttltoK po. 
On mch to n«l|{hbootte(| Ganl, mllaicd by Kun, 



Uk« Umm, vhm frnUfld Bgjrpc Um aSoM. 
The MnnphiM aiUat kidld* hUnady boM. 



The navigation of the Euphrates never ascended above 
Babykm.— G»6AoN. 

I have been informed, that a kind of canoe made in 
asimilar form, and precisely of the same materials. Is now 
in use in Monmouthshire, and other parts of Wales, and 
called a oorTfcte.—r. 
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of verj different diknensions ; tome of tfaen are 
•o Urge M to bear freiglita to tbe ralue of ^m 
tbouiand talents: the tmaUer of then has one 
att on board : the laiger, teTeiiL On dieir 
arrival at Babylon, tbej dispose of all tbdr. 
cargo, telling the ribe of their boats, the natting, 
and every thing but the skins whidi cover them ; 
these they lay upon their asses, and with them 
return to Armenia. The rapidity of the stream 
is too great to render their return by water pnMS- 
ticable. This is perhaps the reason which in- 
duces them to make their beats of skin, rather 
than of wood. On their return with their asses 
to Annema» they make other vesseb in the 
manner we have before described. 

CXCV. Their dodiing is of this kind: 
they have two vests, one of Unen which falls to 
die ieet, another over this which is made of 
wool : a white aash covers tiie whole. The 
fashion of their shoes* is peculiar to themselves, 
though somewhat lesemUing tSiose worn by the 
Tbebana. Their hair* they wear long, and 
covered with a turban, and are lavish in their 
use of perfumes.* Each perKNi has a seal ring, 
and a case, or waUdng^^tiek, upon the top of 



1 FaM9n of iMr «A0C».>-The nuatton sImws w^n 
inadeof wood, aod came np part of the 1^. Thedrenes 
for the feet and legs amoogit the Greeks and RomaDS 
wen nearly tiM sane I they had both sImms and saadaia, 
the Conner oaverad the whole ftwi, the last coiwlstid o# 



the foot In the sImpUclty of primHhre mannera, the 
iset were only proteoled by raw Mdea. It is said in 
Dion Cassias, that Jnttos Gmst gare ofltaoe at Rome, 
by wearing high heeled shoea of a red eoloor. The riH»es 
of the Roman senaiora were <ttitingalshed byacreeeent 
A partiealar form ef shoe or sandal waa appropriated to 
thearmy; and a desoriptlon of thirty dUferent kinds, m 
Med by the Remans and soch nations m itmj deemed 
hartiaroas, may be found In lfontiMM»n.—r. 

S Tksir hmr.'i^lt cannot be a matter of the smaBeet 
importance, to know whether the Babylonians woretiaeir 
hair short, or snffiwed it to grow. But H Is a Ultle sin. 
goiar, that hi this teatsnoe Strabo formally lonti adlct B 
HcrodotM, attheogh in others he barely copiea Urn.— 

3 Perfumet.y~The nse of aromatUs in the east nmy 
be dated from the remotest anti^nity ; they ara at the 
present period in t r oduc e d, not only upon every religious 
and festire occasion, bnt as one essential instrument of 
private hospitality and friendship. ** Ointment and per- 
fuBe,** says Solomon, ** r^oioe the heart** At the pre- 
sent day, to sprinkle their guesti with rose-water, and 
to perfome them with aloas wood. Is an Indispensable 
ceremony at the ckiae of erary iMt In eastern countries. 
At the beginning of the present century they were con. 
sldered as a proof of great extraTagnnoe and nnosiial 
luxury; they haTe of late years beencontinuaHy beram- 
Ing mora and more familiar, till they have at length 
ceased to be any distinetkm of elsgiinoe, of fortune, or of 
ranlL— r 



which is carved an triple,* a rose, a Hly, an 
eagle, or some figure or other ; for to have a 
stick without a device is unlavrful. 

CXCVI. In my description of their leu's, 
I have to mention one, the wisdom of which I 
must admire ; and which, if I am not misin. 
formed, the Enetl,* who are of Blyrian origin, 
use also. In each of their several districts 
this eustom was every year observed : such of 
their virgins as were marriageable were at an ap- 
pointed time and place assembled together. 
Hero the men also came, and some public 
officer sold by auction * the young women one 

' 4 Jn tytple.'y-VfhMtt In common with Littlebury and 
Lareber, I have translated apple, Mr Bryant nnderstanda 
to be a paiHiBiaiialii, whidi, he says, waa warn by the 
ancient Peralana on their walUag^stkia and scept r e s , 
on account of its beli^ a sacred emblem.-— >r. 

5 AMU^-lWspeople/fhxn whom perhaps the Vene. 
ttans of Italy are descended, Homw menUens as fomeus 
far their breed of nralea : 

Th* Paphlimnntom PjlamMon r«l«. 



Before I proceed, I must point out a singular error nf 
Mr Pope : any reader would imagine that PyWemenas, as 
it stands hi his traulatioiv had the paoulthnate long ; 
on the contrary it is short There Is nothing like rich 
Henetia fai Homer; he strni^ysays, •! Ehvw** Upon 
the above ttnea of Homer, I have somewhere seem It re. 
marked, that probably the poet here intended to infonn 
us, that the Eneti were the first people who pursued and 
cultivated the breed of mulea. They were certainly aa 
ftBDous for this heterogeneous mixture, that Entk and 
Ehth denote that parllcnlar feal of the hone and the 
mule, which the Eneti bred.— See Uety e hmt. 

A remarfcaUe verse occurs In Genesis, see chapt^ 
xxxvi verse S4 **These are the children of Zibeon; 
both AJah and Anah : this was that Anah, who found 
the mtde$ in tfie wfldwnem, as he fed the asses of Zibeon 
hislhther.** Dees not this mean than Anah was the first 
antiior and contriver of this mmatunl breed f 

TMs mixture was forbidden by the Levltlcal law.— 
See Leviticus, ch. xlx. ver. 1ft **Thou shall not let 
thy cattle gender with a dtverae kind.** 

Is it impossible that fttrai Anah the Ekietl might take 
tiielr name t Strabo Informs us that the Eheti of Asia 
were called aftei w ai ds Cappadocians, which means 
breakers of horses; and he adds, that they who marched 
to the assistance of Thyy, were esteemed a part of the 

6 AoAf Ay an(e6<Mi.>-Herodotu8 here omits one dmim. 
stance of consequence. In my opini<m, to jwove that this 
ceremony was condu<Aed with decency, ft passed on. 
der the inspection of the magistrates; and the tribunal 
whose ofllce it was to take cognizance of the crime of 
adultery, superintended tfie marriage of the young wo- 
men. Iliree men, respectable for their virtue, and who 
were at the head of their several tribes, conducted the 
yomig women tiiat were marriageable to the place of 
aasemMy, and there aold them by the voice of the public 
crier.^ZrtfiTaer. 

If the custom of disposing of the young women to the 
best bidder was peculiar to the Babylonians, that of pur. 
dwsing tiie person Intended for a vrife, and of giving the 
firther a smn to obtain her, was much more general It 
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by one, b^gUudng with th* moet beautifuU 

Wben the was diiposed of, and as maybe sup. 

poeed for a considerBble sum, he j^oceeded to 

sell the one who was next in beauty, taking it 

€or granted that each man married the maid he 

purchased. The more affluent of the Babylon- 

ian youths contended with much ardour and 

gi rmlft ti oo to obtain the most beautiful ; those 

of the ooomion people who were desirous of 

marrying, as if they had but little occasion for 

peramial accomplishments, were content to re- 

caiTe the more homely maidens, with a portion 

somezed to them. For the crier, when he had 

•old the fiurest, selected also the most ugly, 

or one that was deformed ; she also was put up 

to sale, and assigned to whoever would take 

her with the least money. This ra<mey was 

what the sale of the beautiful maidens produced, 

who were thus obliged to portion out those who 

were deformed, or less lov^y than themselves. 

No man was permitted to provide a match for 

his daugh t e r , nor could any one take away the 

woman whom he had purchased, without first 

giving security to make her his wife. To this 

if he did not assent, his money was returned 

him. There were no restrictions with respect 

to res i de n ce; those of another village might 

also become purchasers. This, although the 

most wise of all their institutions, has not been 

preserved to our time. One of their later or- 

dinances was made to punish violence offered 

to women, and to prevent their being carried 

away to other parts ; for after the city had been 

taken, and the inhabitants plundered, the lower 

people were reduced to such extremities^ that 

they prostituted their daughters for hire. 

CXCVIL They have also another institu- 
tion, the good tendency of which daims our 
applause. Such as are diseased' among them 
they carry into some public square ; they have 
no professors of medicine, but the passengers in 
genersl interrogate the sick person concerning his 
nudady ; that if any person has either been afflict- 
ed with a similar disease himself, or seen its 



was pnetiiedanHnigBt the Greeks, tkflTYqfuis, and thefar 
allies, and eren amongst the deltlea.— ^tfOtn^vr. 

ThMt duif)H«n ia my oeort an b>«d« 
And floek««a««nh7 of ■ royal bad: 



Aad bdgfct Chtystbwnto <rtd> gMtm haix. 



t aik no ptcMott* no nward for love.— i*0|ic'« Iliad, 
7 i>iMa«0dL3~We may from hence observe the first 
rude commencement of the sdenoeof medicine. Syriaa- 
OS is of opinioa, tlwt thia science erigiaated fai ^ypt, 
from those pecsoas who had been disordered in any part 
•r their bodies writing down the remedies from which 
they received benefit.— Lares/k^. 



operation upon another, he may communicate 
the process by which his own recovery was 
effected, or by which, in any other instance, he 
knew the disease to be removed. Ko one may 
pass by the afflicted person in silence, or without 
inquiry into the nature of his complaint. 

CXCVIIL Previous to their interment, 
their dead are anointed with honey, and like the 
Egyptians, they are fond of funeral lamenta- 
tions." Whenever a man has had communication 
with his wife,' he sits over a consecrated vessel, 
containing burning perfumes; the woman does 
the same. In the morning both of them go into 
the bath ; till aflter which they will neither of 
them touch any domestic utensiL This custom 
is also observed in Arabia. 

CXCIX. The Babylonians have one cus- 
tom in the highest degree abominable. Every 
woman who is a native of the country is obliged 
once in her life to attend at the temple of Venus, 
and prostitute'** herself to a stranger. Such 

8 Funeral lametUaiions.'}— The custom of hiring people 
to Uuient at fonerals is of rery great aatHnity. Maay 
pa8Si«eain the Old Tsstsment seem to alhade to tUa.— 
Jeremiah xvL & Banich tL 32. ** They roar and cry 
before their gods, as men do at the feast when one is dead.** 

A similar custom prevails to this day in Ireland, wlMre, 
as I hare been faifermed, old wommb are Ured to rear 
and cry at ftineralfc 

9 Otmmunicaium wUh hit wife-y^l mudi approve of 
the reply of Theano, wife of Pythagoras. A person in- 
qoiredof her, whait time was required fcnr a woman to 
become pore, afber having had cemaBiialeati<« with ,» 
man. **She is pure immediately,'* answered Theano, 
** if the man be her husband ; but if be be not her hns. 
band, no time will make hear aa.**-^Lareher, from Dio- 
gtnet Lm »riiu $. 

10 Pro«<»lHteAtfrM^3— This, as an hhitorical &ct. Is 
questioned by some, and by Voltaire in particular; but 
it is mentioned by Jeremiah, who lived almost two oen. 
tnriee before Herodetas, and by Strabo, who lived kmg 
afterhim. flee Bansch vL 4& 

"The women also with cords about them sitting in the 
ways, bum bran for perfume. But if any of them, drawn 
by some tiiat posseth by, lie with hiniy die reproacketh 
her fellow, that she was not thought as w<9rttiy as hor. 
self, nor her eord broken.** 

Upon the above Mr Bryant remarks, that instead of 
women, it should probably be read virgins ; and that this 
custom was universally kept up wherever the Peniaa 
religion prandled. Strabo is more particular : " Not 
only/* says he, " the men and maid^^ervants prostitute 
themselves, but people of the first fashion devote in the 
same manner their own daughters. Nor is any body aS 
all scrupulous about cohabiting with a woman who has 
been thus abused.** 

Upon tlie custom itself no comment can be required ; 
Herodotus calls it, what it must appear to every delicate 
mind, in the highest degree base. 

The prostitution of women, c o nsidered as a religious 
institution, was not only practised at Babylon, but at 
Heliopolis ; at Aphace, a place betwixt Heliopolis and 
Biblius ; at Sicca Veneria, in Africa, and also in the isle 
#f C>T»rus. It was at Aphace that Venus was supposed. 
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women as are of superior rank do not omit even 
this opportunity of separating themselves from 
their inferiors ; these go to the temple in splen- 
did chariots, accompanied by a numerous train 
of domestics, and place tbemseli^es near the en- 
trance. This is the practice with many ; whilst 
the greater part, crowned with garUmds, seat 
themselves in the vestibule ; and there are al- 
ways numbers coming and going. The seats 
have all a rope or string annexed to them, by 
which the stranger may determine his choice. 
A woman having once taken this situation, is 
not allowed to return home, till some stranger 
throws her a piece of money ; and leading her 
to a distance from the temple, enjoys her person. 
It is usual for the man, when he gives the 
money, to say, *< May the goddess Mylitta be 
auspicious to thee !" Mylitta being the Assyrian 
name of Venus. The money given is applied 
to sacred uses, and must not be refused, how- 
ever small it may be. The woman, not suffered 
to make any distinction, is obliged to accom- 
pany whoever offers her money. She afterwards 
makes some conciliatory oblations to the god- 
dess, and returns to her house, never afterwards 
to be obtained on similar, or on any terms. 
Such as are eminent for their elegance and 
beauty do not continue long, but those who are 
of less engaging q>pearance, have sometimes 
been known to remain from three to four years, 
unable to accomplish the terms of the law. It 
is to be remarked, that the inhabitants of Cyprus 
have a similar observance. 

CC In addition to the foregoing account of 
Babylonian manners, we may observe, that 
there are three tribes of this people whose only 
food is fish. They prepare it thus : having 
dried it in the sun, Uiey beat it very small in a 
mortar, and after>vards sift it through apiece of 
fine cloth, they then form it into cakes, or bake 
it as bread. 

CCL After his conquest of this people, Cy- 
rus extended his ambitious views to the Massa^ 
getae, a great and powerful nation, whose terri- 
tories extend beyond the river Araxes, ' to the 



Mtcording to the withor of tlM £kyiiiologicum Mairuum, 
to hart fint reoeirod the embraces of Adonk.— r. 

1 Afaxet.2 -flee 8i>enMr*t Fairy Queen, book ir. canto 
llfStansaSn 

OrasM hand Ar giMl C jraaf Mk». 
Instead of Oraxes, it ooglit to be Arazea.— See Jortm. 

Virgil alludes to the tempeatoous riolence of this rirer, 
An. VUL788: 

Ponlrai indiipMtm AruM. 
See also Chardin, torn. i. p. 181. 

**On a bati direrses fob dcs pouU dessus I'Araxe, 
mais qaclqucs forts et massifs qu*Us fu8S<*nt, comme il 



extreme parts of the east. They are opposite 
to the Issedonians, and are by some esteemed 
a Scythian nation. 

ecu. Concerning the magnitude of the 
Araxes, there are various representations ; some 
pronouncing it less, others greater, than the 
Danube. There are many islands scattered up 
and down in it, some of which are neariy equal 
to Lesbos in extent. The people who inhabit 
these subsist during the summer on such root9 
as they dig out of the earth, preserving for their 
winter's provision the ripe produce of their 
fruit-trees. They have amongst them a tree 
whose frtut has a most singular property. As- 
sembled round a fire, which they make for this 
purpose, they throw into the midst of it the 
above fruit, and the same inebriation is com- 
municated to them from the smell, as the 
Greeks experience from excess of wine. As 
they become more exhilarated, they throw on a 
greater quantity of frtut, and are at length so far 
transported as to lei^ up, dance, and sing. — 
This is what I have heard of the customs of thif 
people. The Araxes, like the Gyndes, which 
Cyrus divided into three hundred and sixty 
rivulets, rises among the Matienian hills. It 
separates itself into forty mouths," all of which, 
except one, lose themselves in bogs and marshes, 
among which a people are said to dwell, who 
feed upon raw fish, and clothe themselves with 
the skins of sea-calves. The larger stream of 
the Araxes continues its even course to the 
Caspian. 

CCIIL The Caspian is an ocean by itself, 
and communicates with no other. The sea 
frequented by the Greeks, the Red Sea, and 
that beyond the Pillars, called the Atlantic, are 
all one ocean. The Caspian forms one uncon- 
nected sea: a swifr* oared boat would in fifreen 
days measure its length, its extreme breadth in 
eight. It is bounded on the west by mount 
Caucasus, the largest and perhaps the highest 
mountain in the worid. Caucasus is inhabited 
by various nations," many of whom are said to 

paroitades ardies qui sont encore enticrs, ils n*ont pa 
tenir contre I'effort da fleuve. II est si forieox lorsque 
le degel le grossit des neiges fondues des monts roisina, 
qu'il n'y a ni digue ni autre bailment quHl n' emporte." 

2 Fof^iiMwlA«.3~What Herodotus saysof the Arax^ 
Is in a great measore true of the Volga, which empties 
itself into the Caspian by a number of channels, in which 
many considerable islands are scattered. But tiiis rirer 
does not, nor indeed can it come tram the Matienian 
mountains.— JLorcAer. 

8 Variotu MolMfM.}— Of these the principal were the 
Coldiians, oi the excellent imuduce and dreomstances of 
whoee country a mlnnte and entertaining account Is 
giren by Strabo..-r. 
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•ulMiit on what the toil spontaneously produces. 
They have trees whose leares possess a most 
singular property ; they beat them to powder, 
and then steep them in water: this forms a 
dye, * with which they paint on their garments 
figures of animals. The impression is so very 
strong, that it cannot be washed out ; it appears 
to be interwoven in the cloth, and wears as long 
as the garment. The sexes communicate pro- 
nbiscuously, and in public, like the brutes. 

CCI V. Caucasus terminates that part of the 
Caspian which extends to the west; it is 
bounded on the east by a plain of prodigious 
extent, a considerable part of which forms the 
country of Massagetse, against whom Cyrus 
meditated an attack. He was invited and 
urged by many strong incentives. When he 
considered the peculiar circumstances of his 
birth, he believed himself more than human. 
He reflected also on the prosperity of his arms, 
and that wherever he had extended his incur- 
sions, he had been followed by success and 
victory. 

CCV. The Blassagetae were then governed 
by a queen ; she was a widow, and her name 
Tomyris. Cyrus sent ambassadors to her with 
overtures of marriage; the queen, concluding 
that his real olject was the possession, not of 
her person, but her kingdom, forbade his ap- 
proach. Cyrus, ou finding these measures in- 
effectual, advanced to the Araxes, openly dis- 
covering his hostile designs upon the MassagetsBt 
He accordingly threw a bridge of boats over the 
river for the passage of his forces, which he also 
fortified with turrets. 

CCVI. Whilst he was engaged in this dif- 
ficult undertaking, Tomyris sent by her ambas- 
sadors this message : " Sovereign of the Medes, 
uncertain as you must be of the event, we 
advise you to desist from your present purpose. 
Be satisfied with the dominion of your own 
kingdom, and suffer us to retain what is cer- 
tainly our own. You will not, however, listen 
to this salutary counsel, loving any thing rather 
than peace : If, then, you are really impatient 
to encounter the MasMgetse, give up your pre- 
sent labour of constructing a bridge; we will 
retire three days* march into o\a country, and 
you shall pass over at your lebure ; or, if you 
had rather receive us in your own territories, 
do you as much for us.** On hearing this, 

4 Forwu a djfe. 3— By the diMorery of codiineal, we f«r 
sarpMttheeoloimofuitiqaity. Their rojral parple had 
• atrong nnell, nod ■ dark cast, as de«p as bull'* Mood.— 
Gihhtm. 



Cyrus called a council of his principal officers, 
and, laying the matter before them, desired 
their advice how to act They were unani- 
mously of opinion, that he should retire, and 
expect Tomyris in his own dominions. 

CCVIL Croesus the Lydian, who assisted 
at the meeting, was of a different sentiment, 
which he defended in this manner : « I have 
before remarked, O king! that since Provid- 
ence has rendered me your captive, it becomes 
roe to exert all my abUities in obviating what- 
ever menaces you with misfortune. I have 
been instructed in the severe but useful school 
of adversity. If you were immortal yourself, 
and commanded an army of immortals, my ad- 
vice might be jusdy thought impertinent; but 
if you confess yourself a human leader, of forces 
that are human, it becomes you to remember 
that sublunary events have a circular motion, 
and that their revolution does not permit the 
same man always to be fortunate. Upon this 
present sulgect of debate I dissent from the 
majority. If you await the enemy in your own 
dominions, a defeat may chance to lose you all 
your empire ; the victorious Massagets, instead 
of retreating to their own, will make fiirther 
inroad into your territories. If you shall con- 
quer, you will still be a loser by that interval of 
time and place which must be necessarily em- 
ployed in the punuit. I will suppose that, 
after victory, you will instantly advance into the 
dominions of Tomyris ; yet can Cyrus the son 
of Cambyses, without disgrace and infamy, retire 
one foot of ground from a female adversary ? I 
would therefore recommend, that having passed 
over with our army, we proceed on our march 
till we meet the enemy; then let us contend for 
victory and honour. I have been informed the 
Massagete lead a life of the meanest poverty, 
ignorant of Persian fare, of Persian delicacies. 
Let these therefore be left behind in our camp: 
let there be abundance of food prepared, costly 
viands, and flowing goblets of wine. With these 
let us leave the less effective of the troops, and 
with the rest again retire towards the river. If 
I err not, the foe will be allured by the sight of 
our luxiuious preparations, and afford us a noble 
occasion of victory and glory. " 

CC VIIL The result of the debate was, that 
Cyrus preferred the sentiments of Croesus : he 
therefore returned for answer to Tomyris, that 
he would advance the space into her dominions 
which she had proposed. She was fiedthful to 
her engagement, and retired accordingly. Cyrvs 
then formally delegated his authority to his son 
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Cambjses ;* and above all recommended Croesus 
to bis care, as one whom, if the projected expe- 
dition should faO, it would be his interest to 
distinguish by every possible mark of reverence 
and honour. He then dismissed them into 
Persia, and passed the river with his forces. 

CCIX. As soon as he had advanced beyond 
the Araxes into the land of the Massagetae, he 
saw in the night this vision: He beheld the 
eldest son of Hystaspes having wings upon his 
shoulders ; one of which overshadowed Asia, 
the other Europe. Hystaspes was the son of 
Arsamis, of the family of the Achaemenides ; 
the name of his eldest son was Darius, a youth 
of about twenty, who had been left behind in 
Persia as not yet of an age for military service. 
Cyrus awoke, and revolved the matter in his 
mind : as it appeared to Um of serious impor- 
tance, he sent for Hystaspes to his presence, 
and, dismissing his attendants, *' Hystsspes,** 
said the king, ** I will exphun to you my rea- 
sons, why I am satisfied beyond all dispute that 
your son is now engaged bl seditious designs 
against me and my authority. The gods, whose 
favour I enjoy, disclose to me all those events 
which menace my security. In the m*ght just 
passed, I beheld your eldest son having wings 
upon his shoulders, one of which overshadowed 
Asia, the other Europe ; from which I draw 
certain conclusions that he is engaged in acts of 
treachery against me. Do you therefore return 
Instantly to Persia; and take care, that when 
I return victorious from my present expedition, 
your son may give me a satis&ctory explanation 
of his conduct** 

CCX. The strong apprehension of the trea- 
chery of Darius induced Cyrus thus to address 
the father; but the vision in reality imported 
that the death of Cyrus was at hand, and that 
Darius should succeed to bis power. " Far be 
it, O king !*• said Hystaspes in reply, " from 
any man of Persian origin to form conspiracies 
against his sovereign : if such there be, let im- 
mediate death be his portion. You have raised 
the Persians from slavery to freedom; from 
subjects, you have made them masters : if a 
vision has informed you that my son designs 
any thing against you, to you and to your dis- 
posal I shall deliver him." Hystaspes, after 
this interview, passed the Araxes on his return 

I HUmn CaM«yM».3—Wlira the Persian Idngs went 
on my expedition, H WM automarj with them to name 
their mectmo r, in order to prevent the coaftiaion nnn. 
voldably arising Dram their dying withovt having done 
thia..Lore*er. 



to Persk, fully intending to watdi over hit son, 
and deliver him to Cyrus. 

CCXL Cyrus, advancing a day^s march 
fhmi the Araxes, fdlowed, in all respects, th« 
counsel of Crasus; and leaving behind him 
the troops upon which he had less dependence, 
he returned with his choicest men towards the 
Araxes. A detachment of about the third part 
of the army of the Massageta attacked the 
Persians whom Cyrus had left, and, after a 
feeble conflict, put them to the sword. When 
the slaughter ceased, they observed the luxuries 
which had artfully been prepared ; and yielding 
to the allurement, they indulged themselves in 
feasting and wine, till drunkenness and sleep 
overcame them. In this situation the Persians 
attacked them: several were slain, but the 
greater part were made prisoners, among whom 
was Spargapises, their leader, the son of 
Tomyris. 

CCXII. As soon as the queen heard of the 
defeat of her forces, and the capture of her son, 
she despatched a messenger to Cyrus with these 
words I <* Cyrus, insatiable as you are of blood, 
be not too elate with your recent success. When 
you yourself are overcome with wine, what foU 
lies do you not commit? By entering your 
bodies, it renders your language more insulting. 
By this pdson you have conquered my son, and 
neither by your prudence nor your valour. I 
venture a second time to advise what it will be 
certainly your interest to follow. Restore my 
son to liberty, and, satisfied with the disgrace 
you have put upon a third part of the Mas- 
sagetv, depart fix>m these realms unhurt. If 
you will not do this, I swear by the Sun, the 
great god of the Massagete, that, insatiable as 
you are of blood, I will give you your fill of 
it"« 

CCXIIL These words made but little im- 
pression upon Cyrus. The son of Tomyris, 
when, recovering from his inebriated state, he 
knew the misfortune which had befallen him, 
intreated Cyrus to release him from his bonds: 
he obtained his liberty, and immediately destroys 
ed himself. 

CCXIV. On the refusal of Cyrus to listen 
to her counsel, Tomyris collected odl her forces : 



« ««o/ W«hI.3— With this itory of Cyrus that of the 
Ronuin Crawu nearly onrraqionda. The wealth <tf 
Craesaa waa only to be equalled by his ararioe. HewM 
taken prisoner in an expedition against the Parthians, 
who poured liquefied gold down his throat, in order, as 
they said, that he whose thlnt of gold could never be 
aatisfled when he was alive, might be filled with it when 
dead.-.7l 
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a bttttle ensued, and of all the conflicts yfhkh 
ever took place amongst die barbarians, this 
was I believe by far the most obstinately dis- 
puted. According to such particulars as I have 
been able to collect, the engagement began by 
a shower of arrows poured on both«ides, from 
an interval of some distance ; when these were 
all spent, they fought with their swords and 
spears, and for a long time neither party gained 
the smallest advantage : the Massagetie were at 
length victorious, the greater part of the Per- 
sians were slain, Cyrus himself also fell ; and 
thus terminated a reign of twenty-nine years. 
When after diligent search his body was found, 
Tomyris directed his head to be thrown into a 
vessel filled with human blood, and having in- 
sulted and mutilated the dead body, exclaimed, 
** Survivor and conqueror as I am, thou hast 
ruined my peace by thy successful stratagem 
agunst my son ; but I will give thee now, as I 
threatened, thy fill of blood." — This account of 
the end of Cyrus seems to me most consistent 
with probability, although there are many other 
and difiTerent relations." 

CCXy. The Massagetae in their clothes 
and food resemble the Scythians ; they fight on 
horseback and on foot, and are both ways for- 
midable. They have spears, arrows, and battle- 
axes. They make much use both of gold and 
brass. Their spears, the points of their arrows, 
and their battle-axes, are made of brass ; their 
helmets, their belts, and their breast-pUtes are 
decorated with gold. They bind also a plate 
of brass on the chests of their horses, whose 
reins, bits, and other harness, are plated with 
gold. They use neither iron nor silver, which 
indeed their country does not produce, though 
it abounds with gold and brass. 

CCXyi. Concerning their manners we 
have to observe, that though each man marries 
but one mfe, she is considered as common pro- 

3 Different r«J(ilMMW.3— Xenophon makes Cyrus die 
peaceably in his bed ; Strabo tndinea to this opiuion ; 
l^ucian makes him lire beyond the age of m howlred.— 

The Bfaaaagetas are by some aathors confoonded with 
the Scythiana. DkMlorns Slculus calls Tomyris qoeen of 
the ScyiidaMtM.-^'Larcker, 



perty. For what the Greeks assert in general 
of the Scythians, is true only of the Massagete. 
When a man of this country desires to have 
communication with a woman, he hangs up his 
quiver before his waggon, and enjoys her with- 
out fear of interruption. To speak of the num- 
ber of years to which they live, is impossible. 
As soon as any one becomes infirm through age, 
his assembled relations put him to death,* boil- 
ing along with the body the flesh of sheep and 
other animals, upon which they feast : esteem- 
ing universally this mode of de»th the happiest. 
Of those who die from any disease, they never 
eat ; they bury them in the earth, and esteem 
their fate a matter to be lamented, because they 
have not lived to be sacrificed. They sow no 
groin, but entirely subsist upon cattle, and upon 
the fish which the river Araxes abundantly sup- 
plies ; milk also constitutes a part of their diet. 
They sacrifice horses* to the sun, their only 
deity, thinking it right to offer the swiftest of 
mortal aniouds, to the swiftest of immortal 
beings. 



A Put him to <faaM.3— Heilankns, speaking of the Hy. 
perboreans, who live beyond the Rhipean mountains, 
observes, that they learn justioe, that they do not eat 
meat, but live entirely on fruit Those of sixty years 
they carry out of the town, and put to death. Tlrosras 
says, that in Sardinia, when a man has passed the age of 
seventy years, his sons, in honour of Saturn, and with 
seeming satisfacti<m, beat his brains out with dubs, and 
throw him from some frightful precipice. The inhabi- 
tants of lulls, in the isle of Ceoe, oblige tbose who are 
past the age of sixty years to drink hemlock, fc 

This custcMu, so contrary to our manners, will, doubt- 
less, appear fsbuloua to those who are no friends to an- 
tiquity, and whose Judgments are regulated entirely by 
modem manners. It is practised nevertheless at the 
present day in the kingdom of Araran ; the inhabitants 
of thto country accelerate the death of their friends and 
relations, when they see them afBicted by a painful okl 
age, or incurable disease ; it b with them an act (^ piety. 
—Larger. 

5 Sacri/kv A4»r«tf«.3— This was a very ancient custom : 

it was practised in Persia In the time of Cyrus, and was 

I probably anterior to that prince. Horses were also sac 

rificed to Neptune, and the deities of the rivers, b^ng 

precipitated into the sea or into rivers. 

Sextus Pompeius threw into the sea horses and live 
oxen, in honour of Neptune, whose son he professed him- 
self to he.—Lareker. 

PlAcat aqoo P«nU radlla H jparioaa rliictiim 
N* dctnr cctal vicllaia ttfdt dM^OvM. 

I 
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I. CAMBYSsa the ton of Cyrus, by Cassanda- 
na, daughter of Phanaspe, succeeded hia fiitber. 
The wife of Cyrus had died before him ; he 
had lamented her loss himsdf with the sincer- 
est grief, and commanded all his subjects to 
exhibit public marks of sorrow.' Cambyses 
thus descended, considered the lonians and 
.£dians as his slaves by right of inheritance : 
— He undertook therefore an expedition against 
Egypt, and assembled an army for this purpose, 
composed as well of his other subjects as of 
those Greeks who acknowledged his authority. 

IL Before the reign of their king Psam- 
mitichus,* the Egyptians esteemed themselves 
the most ancient of the human race ; but when 
this prince came to the throne he took consid- 
erable pains to investigate the truth of this 
matter; the result was, that they believe. the 
Phrygians ' more ancient than themselves, and 

1 Public markt of sorrow.'}— Admeiia pnya tha nme 
tribute of refpect to the mraoory of hia deoeaaed wif« 
Alcertia. 

Euripid. AleeH, 4S& 
Which is thm rendered by Pdtter : 
ThtoBffh my naIiiu of Thctnly 
I Blw comwiMid. tlut aU, In 
Forlhtod 

« B0far0 Ae r*igm of their Mmg Pmmmitiekw.y-lt to 
read indiffBnnttjr FManmetlehiii, FHunmltiehiw, and 



Aecordliif to JasUn, the ScythiaiM beUeredtheniMlvee 
to be more andent than the ^KTptlana. 

3 Pkrjifgiim$.y^The Tolnmea of Greece and Rome 
abound with recorda of the Plirygiana. Arrian telto us, 
that the Phrygtans were the oldeet of manirind, Xtytvtm 
*ftnru t m A wnf T1 mtifttrnm, dtedby Eostathiuain Dion. 
Their reHglow flMdaeaa in the wortiiip of their foddeea 
Cybele rendan them very remarlcable in daedc story. 
They were remarlcable for tlieir effiwninary, and we hare 
their eharacter beantifiiUy drawn by VirpU, fai the con. 
trasl which he gives us In the ninth JBneid, betwixt 
them and the andant Tttseans: 



themselves than the rest of mankind. Whilst 
Psammitichus was engaged in this inquiry, he 
contrived the following as the most effectual 
means of removing his perplexity. He pro- 
cured two children just bom, of humble parent- 
age, and gave them to a shepherd to be bought 
up among his flocks. He was ordered never 
to speak before them; to place tbem m a 
sequestered hut, and at proper intervab to bring 
them goats, whose milk^ they might suck 
whilst he was attending to other employments. 
His object was to know what word they would 
first pronounce articulately. The experiment 
succeeded to his wish ; the shepherd complied 
with each particular of his directions, and at the 
end of two years, on his one day opening the 
door of their apartment, both the children ex- 
tended their arms towards him, as if in suppli. 
cation, and pronounced the word Becos.* It 
did not at first excite his attention, but on their 
repeating the same expression whenever he ap- 
p^ured, he rdated the circumstance to his mas- 
ter, and at hb command brought the children 
to his presence. When Psammitichus had 
heard them repeat this same word, he endea- 



Voblt pIctB cnee «t fblftiMi nvrio* iTMCtoj 
Dnidl* oovdl; Jnvat IndttliMB cbonfei 
Bt tsnka mantcM M habaat ndlmieala mltne. 
O «m Pht7ctai, MqiMcnlni PI»7||mI It* per alu 
DIadjaia, vbl MMMite bUbnoa dat tibbi cMtam. 
TympaM v«B tauMqw vooat Bttvqrachte mairit 



TMs citation from VkgU implies, that these were instni. 
ments more beooning a woman than a warrior. ' The 
proverb, PhrjfxplagU ^mettdahitr (see Brasmns Adag .), 
was oontempfeooualy applied to all this nation. 

4 Wko$e m»a;.}-^CluMUan has an allusion to thto hU. 
toricalfhc*. 8eehtoPoemln£atroplum,iLSaO: 

PrinctplmD PlMTfllMu, mc ivs JSopUas altn 
a«MlUt hwmuit imrtqwm pocr vbvrta MpMt 
Id PbrTgteB prlmwD UmmliIx va mn n v n vocwn. 

5 BM»«.>-These infknts. In all probability, pronounr. 
ed the word Beo, the cry of the animab whidi they im- 
itated, 09 being a termination appropriated to the Greek 
lancnate.^LaroWr. 
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vonred to discover among what people it was 
in use : he found it was the Phrygian name for 
bread. • From seriously revohring tHs ineideni, 
the Egyptians were induced to allow the Phry- 
gians to be of greater antiquity than themselves.' 

III. That this was really done, I mjrself 
heard at Memphis from the priests of Vulcan. 
The Greeks, among other idle tales, relate, 
that Psammitichus gave the children to be 
nursed by women whose tongues were pre- 
viously cut out During my residence at 
Memphis, the same priests informed me of 
many other curious particulars : but to be bet- 
ter satisfied how weU the nanutive wfaidi I 
have given on their authority was supported, I 
made it my business to visit Thebes and Helio- 
poMs,* the inhabitants of which latter place are 
deemed the most ingenious of all the Egyptians. 
Except to specify the names of their divinities, 
I shall be unwiHing to mention their religious 
customs, unless my subject demand it ; this be- 
ing a matter concerning which men in general 
are equally weU informed. 

IV. In all which they related of hmnan 
aflUrs, they were uniform and consistent with 
€aeh other ; they agree that the Egyptians first 
defoed the measure of the year, which they 
divided into twelve paits ] in this they affirm 
the stars to have been their guides. Their 
mode of computation is in ny opinion more 
sagaeioos than that of tin Greeks, who for the 
sake of adjusting the reasons aocuntely add 
•very third year an interealary month. The 
Egyptians divide their year into twelve months, 
giving to each month thirty days : by adding 
five days to every year they have an untfoim 
rtvolotionoftime. The people of this country 
first invented ' the names of the twelve gods, 
and from them the Grecians borrowed them.^ 



1 BrecuLy^'HippaDaXt speaking ot the pet^Ie ot 
Cypnu, usee this word as signifying hnmL—Larcher. 

S lieiiepoti».y~-ThiB plaoe was not only celebrated for 
being in a nManer the adMol of Herodotus : Plato here 
itodied phikMophy, and Endoxos a str on omy.— There 
were IB E^ypt two dties onUa naakc—r. 

A barbamns Fenian has orerthrown her ten|rfes, a 
lianatie Arab homed her hooka, and one solitary obelisk 
overiookingher mins, aays ta pawiwgwrs, flria ooee was 
HeliopoMa.— j^eory. 

3 FirH MM«Nl«JL3— Lvcher In a note Tlndloales the 
expression of first invented, but this «ras already done to 
his hands by Bentley, in his preteoe to Dissertation on 
Phalaris.~7. 

4 Greciatu borrowed them."}— At the same time tiwt 
Pbto c on f esse s that the Oredan mythology was of fo. 
reign original, he derWes Artemis from a Greek word 
signi^rlngint^rity; Poosidon, tnm n«rt hrfuty ehahm 
for the feet i Plsllas, from wtMMt, to ribrate, ftc.^T. 

If the Egyptian year had rouisted of three hundred 



They were the first also who erected altars, 
shrines, and temples; and none before them 
ever engraved the figures of animals on stone ; 
the truth of all which they sufficiently authenti- 
cate. Thenameof their first king was Menes,' 
in whose reign the whole of Egypt, except the 
province of Thebes, was one extended marsh. 
No part o( all that district which is now situate 
beyond the hike of Mceris, was then to be seen, 
the distance between which lake and the sea is 
a journey of seven days. 

V. The account which they give of their 
country appears just and reasonable. It must 
be obvious to the inflection of any one of com- 
mon sagacity, even tiioagh he knew it not be- 
fore, that the part of Egypt to which the Greeks 
now sail formerly constituted a part of the bed 
of the river ;• which thing may always be ob- 
served of an that tract of country b^nd the 
lake, to pats over which would employ a journey 
of three days, but this the Egyptians themselves 
do not assert Of this fact there exists another 
proof: if fiDom a vessd bound to Egypt, the 
lead be dirown at the dbtanoe of a day's sailing 
£rom the shore, ' it will come up the depth of 



and sixty.fire entire days, the seasons would be far from 
returning regularly at the same period. After some 
ages the winter months would be fbund to ntnminthe 
spring, and so of the other Be9»oM.-^Lareher. 

5 lf«iMs;3— Diodorus Siculus agrees with Herodotus in 
making Menes reign in E^ypt, immediatoly after the gods 
and the heroes.— LorcAer. 

6 Bed of the rteer.3— This sentiment was adopted by 
all the andentB, and a great part of the modems. If it 
be true, all the country firem Memphis to the sea must 
hare been fiormefly a gulf of the Mediterranean, parallel 
to the Arabian gulf. The eartii must have been raised 
up by Uttle and little, from a deposit of the mud which 
the waters of the Kite carry away wiHi thens.-*Lardk0r. 

7 Dojf^t utUing Jinom ike sJb0r«.3-f or seren or eight 
leagues fSrom the land tfiey know by the sounding pliunmet 
if they are near Egypt, as within that dUtance it brii^ up 
the black slimy mud of the Nile, that settles at the bottom 
of the sea, whidib often of great use in nwigation, the 
low land of this country not being seen afar oC<-J>ooedl«. 

I know not whether it haa ever befWe been remarked, 
but U should seem, fhim the deecriptkNv of modem 
travellera, that the approach to Alexandria in Egyp* 
greatly resembles the approach to Madras ki the bay of 
Bengal— r. 

It appears from Norden, that the Mile forma ererv 
year new islands in its coarse, for the posissslonofwhkA 
the petty princes inhahitiiv the banks of the rtver eagerly 
contend.- r. 

The m^}oiity of trvreUers inform mi, that opoo an are. 
rage the water naoaly rises every year to the height of 
twenty-twoeubita. In 1*708 it rose to tw«nty4hx«e cubits 
four inches; in the yev preceding itnse to twanky.two 
ODblts eighteen inches : aooordiiig to theae traveUera, the 
fhvoorable height la frtNn twenty.two to twea«y.thraa 
cubits : according to HerodotoB, fjromflftoaa toaixtaon.— 
The difference is seven.— Lordher. 
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elereii fiithoms covered with mudy plaiiily indi- 
cating tbat it WM brought there by the water." 
yj. According to our limitation of £g]rpt, 
which is from die bay of Plintliene to hke 
SerboniB, near mount Casius^ the whole extent 
of the coast is sixty schcnL" It may not be 



No addition ■eems t4) hav*; been made, during the space 
M fiyehnndred years, to the munber of cubits taken notice 
afby Herodotua. TUsvre learn, not only flpom the nixteen 
children that attend the statoe of the Nile, but fyom a 
medal also of Tn^ian, where we see the figure of the Nile, 
vrtth a boy standing upon It, who points to the number 
rtxteen. ¥tileen enbits are recorded by the emperor 
Julian M tha height of the Sae*» faumdatlon. Three 
hundred years afterwards the amount was no more than 
sixteen or seventeeu ; and at present, notwithstanding 
the great aceumuboion of son, when the river riseth to 
sixteen enbits the E;g>'ptiai0 make great n^joicings, and 
caUottt, WaflM AUah! God has given aU they wanted.— 
Pocoeke. 

Twenty.four cubits is the greatest height to which the 
Nile was ever known to rise. Wlien our countryman 
Sandys was there It roee to twenty-three.— T. 

The Ccrilawing besMtif nl description of the time of the 
Kile's inundation is given by Lucan : 

U'iMfM'avUM LkiailMd«hU6fct«roand, 
And Ckaew Wm* RyoM** psichiim rvmimI, 
Then at th* prayer of mUkau ooaM* th« Nils, 
And kindly tcmpen ap the nooaldcrins wil ; 
Nar ftMB dM plaim Um covwtntffDd lattwrti, 
TUl tha rada fcrvaor of Cha *ic« ^ibatct; 
TM PtMcboainto milder aadunn fadat. 



8 Bny^kt there Ay tU tM<#r.>-This Idea U strongly 
controverted by a modern traveller (Mr Bruce). He tells 
ns, that the masters of vessels still pretend to know when 
they are approaching E^ryp^ by the MtirA; attMlwhidithey 
ind upon their plummet at the end of their sounding Une. 
It seems In his case they were egregionsly mistaken ; for 
when the master, from the pretended circumstance of this 
mod, supposed the vessel within seven leagues of the 
coast, Mr Bmce^ by an obeerration, found they were 
aerenteen leagues distant « Neither," says he, <* could 
themndof the Nne make the additions to the land of Elgypt 
which Herodotus hM supposed.** The Etesian winds 
bk>wlag all the summer upon that coast to the westward 
of north, and acorent setting constantly to the eastward. 
It b imposdble that any part of the mud of the NUe cango 
so high to the windward of any <tf the months of that 
river. The aollonof these winds, andthe constancy of that 
currant, hM thrown a great quantity of mud, gravel, and 
sand. Into all the ports of the coast of Syria. 

« This," he continues, ** every one knows to be the 
eflfeet of that easterly current setting upon tiie coast, 
whieh as it acts perpcmdhnOarly to the coarse of the Nile, 
when diac har g in g itself at all or any of its months, into the 
Mediterranean, must hurry what It Is charged with on 
towards the coMt of Syria, and hinder it fhnn settUngop. 
poaite to, or making these additions to the tend of J^KTpt 
which Herodotus has vafaily sopposed'* 

9 5&r^ «c*isiM.>-The Greeks, whose territories were 
not extcMive, measurpd tiiem by stadU; the Persians, 
whoae region was stiU greater, used parasangea. The 
ITmprtBWS. whose country was more spadons than Per. 
■la, pcofwriy so called, applied in their mensuration 
schienl. Herodotus, when ht observes that this last Is 



improper to remark, that they who hsfre smaUet- 
portions of land, measure them by oigyin, tbey 
who have larger by stadia, such as have eoiisi- 
derable tracts by perasanges. The schvnus, 
which is an Egyptian measure, used in the 
mensuration of more extensive domains, is 
equivalent to sixty stadia, as the parasange is to 
thirty. Agreeably to such mode of computa- 
tion, the coast of Egypt towards ^ sea is in 
length three thousand six hundred stadia. 

y IL From hence inknd to HeUopolis,** the 
country of E!g3rpt is a spacious plain, which, 
though widiout water, and on a dedivity, is a 
rich and slimy'* soiL The distance betwixt 
Heliopolis and the sea, is nearly the same an 
from thealtar of the twelve deities," at Athens, 
to the shrine of Jupiter Olympus at Pisa. 
Whoever will be at the trouble to ascertain this 
point, will not find the difierence to exceed 
fifteen stadia: the distance from Pisa to Adiens 
wants precisely fifteen stadia of one thousand 
five hundred, which is tiie exact number of 
stadia betwixt Heliopolis and the sea. 

yilL From Heliopolis to the higher parts 
of Egypt " the country becomes more narrow, 
and is confined on one part by a long chain of 
Arabian mountains, which from the north, 
stretch south and south-west, in a regular in- 
dination to the Red Sea. The pyramids of 
Memphis ^ were built with stones drawn from 



an Egyptian measure, Indirectiy informs us that the 
stadium and parsangis were not there used.— Xorcfttfr. 

10 HeUcpoUs.y-^ow called Mantanea. It was probably 
the On of the scriptures, and, according to Strabo, cele- 
brated for the worship of the sun. There are but incon. 
siderable remahis of this dty.— There were in Egypt two 
cities of this name.— r. 

1 1 Rich and «i^'m^.3— The soil of E^fypt , except what it 
has received from the overflowings of the Nile, is natural, 
ly sandy. It is f oU of nitre ot salt, which occasions nitrous 
vapours, making the nights cold and dangerous. Itis this 
and the rich quality of the earth, which is the sediment 
of the water of the Nile, which makes E^rypt so fertile, 
that sometimes tiiey are obliged to temper the rich soil 
by bringing sand to it— PococXr^. 

18 AUar of the twehe <M«m».3— This was in the Pythic 
place of Athens. Ptsistratus, son of Hippias the tyrant, 
dedicated it to the twelve gods when he was archon.— 
Larcher. 

13 £gM»<.3— Egypt, in proportion as it recedes from 
the Mediterranean, is regularly elevated.— iarc**r. 

14 ilemphiM.y-U we give credit to some authors, the 
city of Memphis was situated in the place where at 
present stands the village of Gize ; and I own that this 
opinion does not want probability. But if we attend to 
it carefully, we shall find It necessary to strike oflTa great 
deal of the grandeur of that ancient capital of I^ypt, or 
else raise extremely aU the plains about it In efli^ct, 
Gise does not occupy the half of the space of Old Cairo ; 
and the plains that extend aU around never fail to bo 
deluged at the time of the overflowing of the waters of 
the Nile. Is It credible that they should have buiU a dty 
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these mountains,* which from hence have a 
winding direction towards the phices we have 
before described. I have been informed, that 
to travel along this range of hills, from east to 
west, which is the extreme length of the country, 
will employ a space of two months : they addt 
that the eastern parts abound in aromatics. On 
that side of Egypt which lies towards Lybia, 
there is another stony mountain covered with 
sand, in which certain pyramids have been 
erected : this extends itself like those Arabian 
hills which stretch towards the south. Thus 
the country beyond Heliopolis differs exceed- 
ingly from the rest of Egypt, and may be passed 
in a journey of four days. The intermediate 
space betwixt these mountains is an open plain, 
in its narrowest part not more in extent than 
two hundred stadia, measuring from the Arabian 
to what is called the Lybian mountain, from 
whence Egypt becomes again wider. 

IX. From Heliopolis to Thebes " is a voy- 
age of about nine days, or a space of four thou- 



80 great and famovs in a place sul^ect to be under water 
the half of the year ? StiU less can it be imagined, that 
the andent anthort should have forgotten so particular 
a circumstance*— .ybrdgw. 

The description here g^ven by Herodotus is confirmed 
by Norden, and by SeTary.— r. 

1 With stone* from these mountmne'y-'lt has been a 
constant belief, that the stones composing these pyra. 
mids have been brought from the Ljrbian mounttdns, 
though any one who will take the pains to remove the 
sand on the south side will find the solid rock there hewn 
into steps. And in the roof of the large chamber 
where the saroophagos stands, as also in the top of the 
roof of the gallery, yon see large fragments of the rode, 
affording an unanswerable proof, that these pyramids 
were once huge rocks standing where they now are ; 
that some of them, the most proper for the form, were 
diosen for the body of the pyramid, and the others hewn 
into steps, to serve for the si4>erstracture and exterior 
parts of them.— 3#r Bruce. 

2 7^6«f. 3— According to Norden, andent Thebes was 
probably in the place where Luxor and Camac now 
stand. A better idea of the magnificence and extent of 
Thebes cannot perhaps be given than by the following 
lines translated from Homer : 

Not all prowl Thoboi' onilTaird walk oonuin, 
Tbo vorkl's great emptea on the E^jptlon plain. 
That tptcada bof fon^M— tt o'er a thoumnd atatet. 
And poon her heroea through a hundred gates ; 
Two hundred boraemen, and tvo hundrad cart. 
Proa each wldo portal laaulng to the vara^Pepe. 

Diodorus Siculns and Strabo both speak in the most 
exalted terms of its opulence and power. ** Never was 
there a dty,** observes the former <tf these writers, 
•* which received so many offerings in silver, gold, ivory, 
colossal statues, and obelisks.** There were in particuhtr 
four temples greatly admired. Near this place stood the 
celelHvted vocal statue of Memnon. Its eaiftem part 
only was called Diospolis, according to Pocodce. This 
writer, without dting his authority, remarks, that In 
the opinion of some writers, Thebes was the Sheba of 
the scriptures j and that the Greeks, having no way of 
writing this word, altered it to Thebai.— 7*. 



sand eight hundred and sixty stadia, equivalent 
to eighty-one schseni. I have before observed, 
that the length of the Egyptian coast is three 
thousand six hundred stadia ; from the coast to 
Thebes -is six thousand one hundred and twenty 
stadia; from Thebes to Elephantine ' eight 
hundred and twenty. 

X. The greater part of the country described 
above, as I was informed by the priests (and 
my own observation induced me to be of the 
same opinion) has been a gradual acquisition * 
to the inhabitants. The country above Mem- 
phis, between the hills before mentioned, seems 
formerly to have been an arm of the sea, and is 
not unlike the region about Ilium, Teuthrania, 
Ephesus, and the plain of the Meander, if we 
may be allowed to compare small things with 
great It must certainly be allowed that none 
of the streams which water the above coun- 
try may in depth or in magnitude compare with 
any one of the five arms of the Nile. I could 
mention other rivers, which, though inferior to 
the Nile, have produced many wonderful 
effects; of these, the river Achelous • is by no 
means the least considerable. This flows 
through Acamania, and, losing itself in the sea 
which washes the Echinades,* has connected 
one half of those islands with the continent. 



S ElephofUttuiy—iB now called EU-Sag. In this place 
was a temple of Chnphis, and a nilometer.—r. 

"When Herodotus speaks of the length of E^ypt, he 
reckons from the Sebennitic mouth.— Lardk«r. 

4 Acgm9ition.y~TM» remark of Herodotus is con- 
firmed by Arrian and by Plhriy.— 7*. 

5 if cAelntf. 3— This river, fromJts violence and ^^>idlty, 
was andently called Thoas. Homer calls it the king of 
rivers. Its present name is Aspro Potame. Hercules, 
by diecking the intmdations of this river by mounds, 
was said to have broken off one of his horns ; whence 
the comuoopia.-i-T. 

The sea and the continent may be considered as two 
great empires, miiose places are fixed, but which some, 
times dispute the poeseasion of some of the smaller at^a- 
cent coimtriea. Sometimes the sea is compelled to contract 
its limits by the mud and the sands which the rivers 
fiurce along with them ; sometimes these limits are ex- 
tended by the action of tiie waters of the ocean.— Toy- 
age dujetme Anaehanii. 

6 Eehinadet.y^TheBt islands, according to the old 
Greek historians, are so dose upon the coast of Dls, that 
many of them had been joined to it by means of the 
Achelous, whidi still continues to connect them with 
the continent, by the rubbish whidi that river deposits 
at its mouth, as I have had an opportunity of observing. 
-^Wood on Homer, 

The above note from Wood I have introdnced prind- 
pally with the view of refuting his gross mistake. Ache- 
lous is a river of Acamania, and the Echinades dose to 
that coast, and distant from EUs a considerable space. 
No descent of earth from Achelous could poesibly join 
them to any thing but the main land; whereas Bb b in 



the Peloponneae,— T. 
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XL In Arabia, at no great distance from 
Egypt, there is a long but narrow bay, diver- 
ging from the Red Sea, whicb I shall more 
minutely describe- Its extreme length, from 
the straits where it commences to where it 
communicates with the main, will employ a 
bark with oars a voyage of forty days, but its 
breadth in the widest parts may be sailed over 
in half a day. In this bay the tide daily ebbs 
and flows ; and I conceive that Egypt itself 
was a gulf formerly of similar appearance, and 
that, issuing firom the Northern Ocean, it ex- 
tended its^ towards Ethiopia; in the same 
manner the Arabian one so described, rising 
in the south, flowed towards Syria; and that 
the two were only separated from each other 
by a small neck of land. If the Nile should 
by any means have an issue into the Aral^ 
gulf, in the course of twenty thousand years 
it might be totaUy choaked up with earth 
brought there by the passage of the river.' I 
am of opinion, that this might take place even 
within ten thousand years : why then might not 
a gulf still greater than this be choaked up with 
mud in the space of time which has passed be- 
fore our age, by a stream so great and powerful 
as the Nile? 

XIL All therefore, that I heard from the na- 
tives concerning Egypt, was confirmed by my 
ownobservations. Iremarkedalso,thatthi80oun. 
try gains upon the region which it joins; that 
shells ^ are found upon the mountains ; and that 



7 5A«lb.3— It is very certain that aliens are found upon 
the mountains of Egypt, but this l»y no means proves the 
•idstenoe of the E^tian gulf. Shells also are found 
upon mountains much higher than those of Egypt, in 
Europe, Asia, and America. This only prorea that all 
those regions hare in part been corered by the waters 
of the sea, some at one time and some at another. I say 
in part, because it is certain, from the obserratkm of the 
moat sUlftil naturalist^ that the highest mountains hare 
not been oorered with water. These, in the tiroes of 
such general inmirtaticms, appeared Uke so many islands. 

That the deluge was not unirersal, but to be understood 
as conllned to the inhabitants of Palestine, was the opinion 
of many ancient writers, and In particular of Josephns, 
see his second book against Appion, where he speaks of 
Berosna. In conllrmatkMi of the abore o|dni(m ot Jose, 
phus, I hare somewhere seen the following verse from 
Oaiesis adduced. '* And the dove came in unto him in the 
evening, andlo. In her mouth was an oUve leaf pluckt oft" 
This, It has beoi urged, could not possibly be a leaf of an 
oUve. tree which, for so gveat a length of time had been im. 
mersed In water, and probably buried under mud and 
other sobstanoes. It is more reasonable to suppose, 
that it was gathered from some tree hi the more elevated 
parts of Asia, Up whkh the Inundatton of Noah had not 
extended. As to the circumstance of shells bebig fre. 
^neaOy found on the summits of mountains, uumy natur. 



an acrid matter* exudes from the soil, which 
has proved injurious even to the pyramids ;* and 
that the only mountain in Egypt which pro- 
duces sand is the one situate above Memphis. 
Neither does Egypt possess the smallest re- 
semblance to Andiiia, on which it borders, nor 
to Libya and Syria, for the sea^^soast of Arabia 
is possessed by Syrians. It has a blad^ and 
crumbling soil, composed of such substances as 
the river in its course brings down from Ethi- 
opia. The soil of Africa we know to be red 
and sandy ; and the earth, both of Arabia and 
Syria, is strong and mixed with day. 

XIII. The information of thepriests confirm, 
ed the account which I have already given of 
this country. In the reign of McEris as soon 
as the river rose to eight cubits, all the lands 
above Memphis wero overflowed ; since which a 
period.of about nine hundred years has elapsed : 
but at present, unless the river rises to.dxteen,** 
or at least fifteen cubits, its waters do not reach 
those lands. If the ground should continue to 
elevate itself as it has hitherto done, by the 
river*s receding from it, the Egyptians below 
the lake Moeris, and those who inhabit the Delta, 
will be reduced to the same perplexity which 
they themselves affirm, menaces the Greeks. 
For as they understand that Greece is fertilized 



allsta are of opinion that this may have been produced by 
earthquakes, to which cause also the deluge has by some 
been ascribed. Our countryman. Woodward, considers 
this foct of shells being found on mountains, as an incon. 
testiUe proof of a deluge ; but this opinion is contradic- 
ted by linnaeus. In his System of Nature, who says, that 
no certain marks of a deluge are any where to be found ; 
his words are, ** CatadysmI xmiversalis oerta rudera ego 
nondum attigi, quousqiie penetravL** In return, we 
have recently been informed by Sir '^^^lUam Jones, tJia^ 
in the oldest mytludogical books of Indostan there is a 
description of the deluge, nearly corresponding with that 
of ttie scriptures. Non nostrum est tantas oomponere 
Utes.— r. 

8 ^crirf fMaMer.3^In every part <tf E^fypt, on digging, 
a braddsh water Is found, containing natrum, marine 
salt, and a little nitre. Even when the gardens are over- 
flowed for the sake of watering them, the surface of the 
ground, after the evaporationand absorption of the water, 
appears glased over witii salt~ Volney. 

9 Imifurunu to tKe p^ramidsJ^ — Mr Norden informs us, 
that the stones of the great pyramid on the north side are 
rotten \ but he andgns for this phenomenon no cause. 

It appears fnm experiment, that the water of the mie 
leaves a precipitation of nitre ; and all travellers, of all 
ages, make mention of the nitrous quality of the atmoe- 
phere. To this cause Pocodce and Savary agree in Im. 
puting those diseases of the eyes, so common and so fatal 
InEigypt Eight thousand bUnd people, according to this 
hitter author, are decently maintained in the great mosque 
of Grand Cidro. It may seem a little remarkaUe, that 
of this quality and probable effect of the air, Herodotus 
should make no moitioa— r. 

10 7V»«i>fo0n.>-SeereBarfca on chapter 54h.»r. 
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and K&Mhed by nin, and not by riVets iike 
libeir own, ^ley predict that the inbabttantB, 
trusting to their ttsaal aoppliea, will probably 
suffer* the miseries of fiunine ; meaning, that as 
they have no resource, and only such water as 
die clouds supply, they must inevitably pefMi 
if disappointed of rain at the prc^ter seasons. 

XIV. Such being the not unreasonable pre- 
judice of the Egyptians with respect to Greece, 
let us inquire how they diemselves are circum- 
stanced. If, as I before remarked, ^tte country 
below Memphis, which is that where the water 
has receded, should progressively from the same 
cause continue to extend itself, the Egyptians 
who inhabit it, might have still juster apprehen- 
sions of suffering from fhmine. For in that 
case their lands, which are never fertilized by 
rain,* could not receive benefit from the over^ 
flowings of the river. The people who possess 
that district, of all mankind, and even of all the 
Egyptians, enjoy the fruits of the earth with 
the smallest labour. They have no occasion 
for the process nor the instruments of agricul- 
ture usoal and necessary in other countries. As 
soon as the river has spread itself over their 
lands, and returned to its bed, each man scat- 

1 Probabig Mf^O— It foUowB, tberefore. that the 
Egypttena had no knowledge ci those seren yean of 
Cunine which afflicted their country during the admints- 
tnUion of Joeeph. These however, were the more re- 
markable, as occasioning an entire change in the oonsti- 
totion of the state. The people at fink gave their gold 
and their silver to the prince in exdutnge for com: they 
afterwards resigned to him their flocks and their herds, 
and ultimately became his slaves.— Lorcs&tfr. 

2 Bjf rain. 3— In upper £^ypt they have sometimes a 
Uttlerain; and I was told that in eight yeaia it had been 
known to rain but twioe very hard for about half an hour. 
-^Poeoeke. 

Maillet quotes Fliny, as affirming there were no rains 
in ^Tpt; he however afllrms ttiat he had seen it rain 
there several times. Pitts, an eye-witness, confirms 
Maiilet's account of the rain of ^gypt, assuring us that 
when he was at Cairo it rained to tint degree, that hav. 
ing no kennels in the streets to carry ofi* the water, it 
was ande deep, and In some places half way up the leg. 
Vfhen the sacred writer therefore says (Zeoh. xiv. 11) 
that Egypt has no rain, he must be understood in a mol* 
lifted sense.— OftMrvolioftf on Pa$$aga of Scripture. 

It rains but seldom in £^pt, the natural cause of whidi 
in the inland parts, b, I Imagine, the dryness of the sands, 
wldch do not afford a soffident moisture for forming 
douds^and descending in rains.— ^Tordsn. 

Rain is more firequent in Alexandria and Rosetta, than 
nt Cairo, and at Cairo than at Mlneah, and is almost a 
prodigy at I^irdha. 

When rain faUs in E^nrpt, there is ageneraljoy amoQgst 
the people. They assemble together la the streets, they 
sing, are all in motion, and shout, Ya JUah, Ya Mobarek I 
—Oh Ood, Oh BkMsed.— ro/iMy. 

The earth burnt up with the violent fervour, never 
refreshed with rain, which here falls rarely, and then 
•nly in the winter.— 5aiid[j^. 



ten the seed over his ground, and waits patiently 
for the harvest, without any other care than 
that of turning some swine* into the fields to 
tread dcmn the grain. These are at the proper 
season again let loose to shake the com frx>m 
^e.ear, which is dien gathered. 

XV. if we foQow Ae tradition of the loni- 
ans, itwillappear that all which may be pro- 
perly denominated Egypt is limited to the 
Ddta. This region, firom the watch-tower 
erected by Ferseus, extends idong the coast to 
the salt- pits of Pelusium, to the length of forty 
schsenL From the coast inland it stretches to 
the city of Cercasora,* where the Nile divides 
tts^ into two branches, one of which is termed 
Pelusium, the other Canopus. Of the rest of 
Egypt, they affirm that part of it belongs to 
Libya, and part to Arabia, which if it be true 
we shall be obliged to conclude that formerly 
the Egyptians had no country at all. The 
Delta, as they assert themselves, and as I my. 
ielf was convinced by observation, is still liable 
to be overflowed, and was formerly covered 
with watei*.* Under these circumstances, their 

3 Ai^iMi>-Flntarcfa, Eudoxas, and PDny relate the 
same fact. Vaknuer does not hesitate to ooasider It a 
fable invented by Herodotus ; and the sagadous Wessel. 
ing seCTis to be of the same opinion, though he has not 
rqlected the exp r ea sitin . Gale, not thinking swine adap. 
ted to tread down the grain, has substituted oxen, b». 
cause in Heaychius and Phavoriaus, the word «t seenu 
to signify an ox. They are at present made use of in 
some of our provinces, to find out trouflBes, with a kind 
of muzzle to prevent tiieir devouring them. My own 
opinion on this matter is, that Herodotus is mistaken 
only with regard to the time when they were admitted 
into the fields. It was probably before the com was 
sown, that the>' might eat the roots of the aquatic plants^ 
which might prove of injury to the grain.— &« ■Diorfsrm 
Sicuhu. 

It has been objected, that the Egyptians considered 
swine as undean animals, and that therefore probahty 
they had not a suffldent number of them for the purposes 
here specified. To this I reply, that as they sacrifleed 
them at tiie time of evoy full Moon and to Bacdiiw, 
they had probably a great abundance of these i 
•^Larcher. 

I dare assert, by what I have seen, that there is s 

a coun^ where the land has greater need of cnltnv, 
than in E^rypt I roust own that in the Delta, whteh is 
more frequented and more cultivated, the mcdumkal 
contrivances are more plain and simfde than what yon 
will find higher up in tiie country.— A'orvbii. 

Tlicy q>read out the com when rented, and an ox 
draws a machine about on it, which, together with the 
treading of the ox, separates the grain from the straw, 
and cuts the straw.— PococAre. 

4 Crrc(woro.3— Concerning the etymology of this plarv, 
consult Bryant, vol. L 367.— 7*. 

5 Covered tcith ««a/<T.^Diodorus Siculus is also of 
opinion that E^pt, formerlywas one extended sea, and 
tliat Ute land was formed by the mud brought down frma 
Ethiopia by the Nik?.— r. 
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curiosity to eiamine whether they were the 
most ancient of the human race* roust seem 
preposterous, and their experiment of the two 
children to discover what language they should 
first speak, was absurd and unnecessary. For 
my own part I am of opinion, that the Egypti- 
ans did not commence their origin >vith the 
Delta, but from the first existence of the human 
race. That as their country became more ex- 
tensive, some remained in their primitive places 
of residence, whilst others migrated to a lower 
situation. Hence it was that Thebes, com- 
prising a tract of land which is six thousand 
one hundred and twenty stadia in circumfer- 
ence, went formeriy under the name of Egypt. 

XVL If our opinion concerning Egypt be 
true, that of the lonians must certainly be 
wrong ; if on the contrary the lonians are right 
in their conjecture, it will not be difficult to 
prove the Greeks, not excepting the lonians, 
mistaken in their account of the earth ; of which 
they affirm that Europe, Asia, and Libya con- 
stitute the proper division; but if the Delta 
belong neither to Asia nor Africa, it makes by 
itself necessarily a fourth and disdnct portion 
of the globe ; for, according to the above mode of 
reasonings the Nile cannot completely form the 
division between Asia and Africa : at the ex^ 
tremity of the Delta it is separated into two 
branches, and the coimtry lying between, can- 
not properly belong either to Asia or Africa. 

XV II. Avoiding further comment upon the 
sentiments of the lonians, I myvelf am of opin- 
ion, that all the tract of country inhabited by 
Egyptians b properly called Egypt, as the 
countries inhabited by the Cilidans and As- 
syrians are respectively denominated Cilicia 
and Assyria. And I must think that the land 
of Egypt alone constitutes the natural and pro- 
per limits of Asia and Africa. If we adhere 
to the opinion received amongst the Greeks, 
we are to consider the whole of Egypt com- 
mencing from the cataract, and the City Ele- 
phantine as divided into two parts, with dis- 
tinct appellations, the one belonging to Libya, 
the other to Asia ; the Nile, beginning at the 
cataract, flows through the centre of Egypt, and 
empties itself into the sea. As fiu: as the dty 

6 Aneieni cf tk* hum am mc«i 3— Dtodoros Sloihis in. 
fonm as, that the EUdoplsiM eomider the EgypCiaiis as 
one of their colonieB, at the head of wMeh was Osiris. 
He obaerrM atoo in another place, that the inhaMtants of 
tiM Tiiebald rooslder tbeameim as the most andent of 
■MBicfaid. ThlB histiinaa, dooNlBss, has a rlew to the 
to«dltioiM of the two people, without glrinf w hie own 



Cercasora it proceeds in one undivided chan- 
nel, but it there separates itself into three bran- 
ches ;* that which directs itself towards the east 
is called the Pelusian mouth, the Canopic in- 
clines to the west ; the third in one continued 
line meets the point of the Delta, which divid- 
ing in two, it finally pours itself into the sea ; 
this arm is equally celebrated, and not inferior 
in the depth of its waters, it is called the Se- 
bennitic mouth, and this again divides itself in- 
to two branches ; one is called the Saitic, and 
one the Mendesian channel ; both empty them- 
selves into the sea. There are two other 
mouths, the JBolbitinian and the Bucolic ; these 
are not produced by nature, but by art 

XVIIL My opinion concerning the extent 
of Egyi)t, receives farther confirmation from 
the orade of Ammon, of which however I had 
no knowledge, till my mind was already satisfi- 
ed on the subject. The people of Marea and 
Apis, who inhabit the borders of Lib3ra, think- 
ing themselves to be not Egyptians but Libyans, 
both of them disliked the religious ceremonies 
of the country, and that particular restriction 
which did not permit them to kill heifers for 
food : they sent therefore with this impression 
to Ammon, dedaring that they had no connec- 



7 Three branehe».'y—Ttii& river, whose source has not 
yet been explored, comes by one single diannel from 
Ethiopia to the point of thA Delta; arrived here it sep. 
aratea itself into three prinripal brandiee : of these one 
takes a direction towards the east, and to called the 
Pelnsian diannel : a second proceeds northward, and is 
called the Sebennitic branch ; the third flows towards 
the west, and takes the name of the Canopic brandi. The 
Sebennitic arm is divided into two others, the Saltir and 
and the Mendesian : the Saitic is between the Bolbitine, 
which is an artificial branch, and the Sebennitic The 
BuooUc also is the production of the inhabitants, and 
flows betwixt the Sebennitic, from which it proceeds, 
and the Mendesian. Thos the seven branches of tho 
Nile, from east to west, are the Pelusian, the Mendesian, 
the BuboUc, the Sebennitic, the Saitic, the Bolbitine, and 
the Canopic— Such is the account of Herodetns.— Zor. 
dter. 

The different appearances which tike Nile exhibits in 
its course is beautifully described by Lucan, and to thus 
not nnakilfnlly translated by Rowe : 

Who that baliold* ibm. Nil*, Hhm gmtly fl. w. 
WMi MSK* • wrtakl* en Uty kUm^ brow. 
Can fWM* U19 taff* «*»cb rock* mlM thy fero* 
Aadhori th«* hMdlooff In Oxg tUwnward coune; 
Wb«n ■poftlnx caUnctt thy lomni vour* 
And naUon* tremble at the denTnlng roMr 1 
Wbw thy proud vav« with tadiffnaUon riw. 
And dMh thiir fcany fWi7 to d)« kkJM? 

The Arabian account of the Nile and its different divi. 
sions, may be found in the Bibliotheque Orientale of 
Herbelot, which the curious reader will do well to com. 
pare with the description gi^en by Herodotoa, and that 
of modem travellers, particulariy of POcocke, Norden, 
Volney.andSavary.— r. j^ 
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tion with tlie Egypdans ; for they lived beyond 
the Delta, had their opinions and prejudices as 
distinct as possible^ and wished to have no 
restriction in the article of food. The deity 
signified his disapprobation of their conduct, 
and intimated that every part of that region 
which was watered by the Nile, was strictly to 
be denominated Egypt, and that all who dwelt 
below Elephantine, and dranic of this stream,' 
were Egyptians. 

XIX. In its more extensive inundations, the 
Nile does not overflow the Delta only, but part 
of that territory which is called Libyan, and 
sometimes the Arabian frontier, and extends 
about the space of two days' journey on each 
side, speaking on an average. Of the nature of 
this river* I could obtain no certain information, 
from the priests or from others. It was never- 
theless my particular desire to know why the 
Nile, beginning at the summer solstice, ' con- 
tinues gradually to rise for the space of a hun- 
dred days, after which for the same space it 
as gradually recedes, remaining throughout the 
winter, and till the return of the summer sol- 
stice, in its former low and quiescent state : but 
all my inquiries of the inhabitants proved inef- 
fectual, and I was unable to learn why the Nile 
was thus distinguished in its properties from 
other streams. I was equally unsuccessful in 
my wishes to be informed why this river alone, 
wafred no breeze * from its surface. 

XX. From a desire of gaining a reputation 

1 Drank of thii itream.'}— The andents, says Stnbo, 
confined the appellaiion oi Egypt to the inhabited coun- 
try watered by the Nile, from the enviruna of Syene to 
the sea.— 7. 

S Thi* river."}— Thai the Nile waa considered by the 
natives as a tutelar deity, appears frma the following 
panagea oi Tlbullus and of Statins. 

Nil* pmttt, quuuun pouum ta dloen cants 

Aut quiboa In tenia a«caluliae caput ? 
Te proptar, iiiiUoa telliu tua poatnlat Imlira 

Arida B«e phtrla asppUoat harba Jovl, 
Ta eaait atqna amim pubaa mlratnr Oilrln 
Barbara, Mamphltaoa plaafft** docU boTam. 

TtMims. 
See also Statius, Theb. 4 

To none vcntia plavloqaa rogarla 
Pi© Jo*a. r. 

S Sum$mer wliiiM. I—Hie inundathmocHnmencea rego. 
larly about the month of July, or three wedcs after the 
rains hare begun to fUl in Ettdc^ria— XitrcAer. 

The Nile is not the only rirer whidi increaaes its 
waters in the summer season ; it has this property in 
common with many others, both of Africa and India.— 
Lareher. 

4 No &raem.3— What I hare rendered no braeie, Mr 
Bruce translates no fogs. The Greek word is ««(«« ; 
and Diodorus Sicnlus, L i. c 38, page 46, says the wme 
thing, adding likewise, that it does not emit fogs. I 
should rather suppose therefore, tliat Mr Bruce is mis- 



for sagacity, this sutgect has employed the at- 
tention of many among the Greeks. There 
have been three different modes * of explaining 
it, two of which merit no £uther attention than 
barely to be mentioned ; one of them affirms the 
increase of the Nile to be owing to the Etesian 
winds, which by blowing in an opposite direc- 
tion, impede the river's entrance to the sea. 
But it has ofren happened that no winds have 
blown from this quarter, and the phenomenon 
of the Nile has still been the same. It may 
also be remarked, that were this the real cause, 
the same events would happen to other rivers, 
whose currents are opposed to the Etesian 
winds, * which, indeed, as having a less body of 
waters, and a weaker current, would be capable 
of still less resistance : but there are many 
streams, both in Syria and Africa, none of 
which exhibit the same appearances with the 
Nile. 

XXL The second opinion' is still less agree- 
able to reason, though more calculated to excite 
wonder. This affirms, that the Nile has these 
qualities, as flowing from the ocean, which en- 
tirely surrounds the earth. 

XXII. The third opinion, though more 

taken in his reference, and intended to quote Dioderm 
and not Herodotus. 

5 Tkree d^ffermU modlef.}— Diodorus Sicnlmi allows 
only two iA these hypotheses to be Grecian ; the one by 
Thales, the other by Anaxagoras ; the third, concerning 
the ocean, he makes of "Egj^Van extraction amongst the 
priests.— ^onfall. 

tf EUritm winds.'y—Of these winds the following ac 
count is g^ren by Pliny.— In the hottest part of the stwi. 
mer the dog-star rises ; this is usually the fifteenth day 
preceding the calends vt August, when the sun enters 
Lea About eight days before this star rises, the north- 
east winds rise, which the Greeks call Prodromi, (fore- 
runners :) about two dajrs afterwards these winds in- 
crease in force, and continue for the space of forty days ; 
theee sre called the Etesian winds.— T. 

The most satisfactory ex^anation of the inundation 
of the Nile is giren by Pocodce. *' It must be supposed,** 
he obserres, ** that the north winds are the cause of its 
oreifiow, which begin to blow about tiie latter end of 
May, and drive the clouds formed by the rapou^ of tiie 
Mediterranean southward, as ftur as the mountains of 
Ethiopia, which stopping their course, they condense and 
faO down in riolent rains. It is said, that at tiiis time not 
only men from their reason, but the wild beasts by asort 
of instinct, leave the mountainR. The wind, which is the 
cause of the rise of the Nile, driving the clouds against 
those hills, is also the cause of it in another respect, as it 
drires in the water from the sea, and keeps back the 
waters of the river, in such a manner aa to raise the wa- 
ten above." For further partioalara on this cwiouB 
sul^ect, see Pooooke.— T. 

7 7%« second ejniuofi. 3— This second was the opinioii 
of Euthymcnes <tf BCarseillee. According to Diodons 
SIcultts it was the prevailing sentluMnt ot 1^ E;gyptian 
priests.— r. 
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plausible in appearance, is still more false in 
reality. It simply intimates that the body of 
the Nile is formed from the dissdntion of snow, 
which coming from Libya through the regions 
of Ethiopia discharges itself upon Egypt But 
how can this river descending from a very 
warm, to a much colder climate, be possibly 
composed of melted snow ? There are many 
other reasons concurring to satisfy any person 
of good understanding, that this opinion is con- 
trary to facL The first and the strongest ar- 
gument may be drawn from the winds, which 
are in these regions invariably hot : it may also 
be observed, that rain and ice are here entirely 
unknown.* Now if in five days* after a fall 
of snow it must necessarily rain, which is in- 
disputably the case, it follows, that if there 
were snow in those countries, there would cer- 
tainly be rain. The third proof is taken from 
the colour of the natives, who from excessive 
heat are universally black ; moreover, the kites 
and the swallows are never known to migrate '* 
from this country : the cranes also, flying from 
the severity of a Scythian winter, pass that cold 
season here. If therefore it snowed although 
but little in those places through which the Nile 
passes, or in those where it takes its rise, reason 
demonstrates that none of the above- mentioned 
cireumstances could possibly happen. 

XXIII. The argument which attributes to 
the ocean " these phenomena of the Nile, seems 

8 Kaim amd iet mr§ hen tnUrtijf im*«M>wii.3— Nomnu 
reports, in tke liktory <tf Ut mlbmrnj, that dorinf the 
poiod when the Nile inundalee E^ypt, there are very 
violent stonna in the difSerent parts of Ethiopia. The at- 
moaphere is exceedingly dondy, and tlie rains foil in tnch 
torrents as to inundate the ooontry. 

The Portuguese misaiooariee inform OS, that from June 
to Septembo' there does not pass a day in Abyssinia 
without rain, and that the Nile receives all the rivers, 
streams, and torrents, whidi foil from the mountains.— 
Lareher. 

9 I/imftvt Aiy». 3— Herodotus had probably remarlted, 
that at Haiicamassus or at Thurium, where he lived, 
snow was in the space of a few days succeeded by rain.— 

10 Xttm- kmomm to Mugrvxlc.}— The Idtes and swallows 
of those regions through which the Nile flows, continue 
there throughout the year without ii\)ury ; differing in 
this reqwct ftwa those vt our climate, it may be reason, 
ably concluded that thoee regions are of a warm temper. 
at«r«.— ilMcAtf. 

11 acMik3— Larcher refers to the circumstance of 
Homers mentioning the rising and setting <tf the sun in 
the ocean, as a proof of his excelling Herodotus in tlie 
selaiiee of geography. Wood is of a very diflferent opin. 
ion: •« Upon forther ooosideration," says Mr Wood, ** I 
wasiadooedto thinlc that Homers account of the ocean, 
open wliidi so much of his geographical science is found, 
ed, will, if lightly understood, rather convince us of his 
^r«oraBee on that head, and that the ocean in his Ume 



rather to partake of fable, than of truth or sense. 
For my own part, Iknow no nver of the name 
of Oceanus ; and I am inclined to believe that 
Homer, or some other poet of former times, 
first invented and afterwards introduced it in his 
compositions. 

XXIV. But as I have mentioned the pre- 
ceding opinions only to censure and confute 
them, I may be expected perhaps to give my 
own sentiments on this intricate subject — It is 
my opinion that the 'Nile overflows ** in the 
summer season,i>ecause in the winter the sun, 
driven by the storms from hb usual course, 
ascends into the higher regions of the air above 
Libya. My reason may be explained without 
difficulty ; for it may be easily supposed, that 
to whatever region this power more neariy ap- 
proaches, the rirers and streams of that coun. 
try will be proportionally dried up and dimi> 
nished. 

XXV. If I were to go more at length into 
the argument, I should say that the whole is 
occasioned by the sun*8 passage through the 
higher parts of Libya. For as the air is in- 
variably serene, and the heat always tempered 



had a very different meaning from that which it now 
conveys ; nor am I surprised that so much later Hcrodo. 
tus should treat this idea of an ocean where the sun rises, 
as a poetical fiction. See Wood farther on this snl|)ect, 
p. 40, flO, Ac— r. 

18 Uila oeer^CMM.}— This ex|rfanati(m of the overflow, 
ing of the Nile in the summer, which seemed probable 
to Herodotus, is not only obscure but absurd, not to say 
fatoe. This is snAdently proved by Aristldes, in Us 
oration on tlie causes of the increase of the Nile.— 
ReMee, 

This hypothedt) of Herodotus is completely reftited by 
Diodorus acnlus. Book ii. 19, 20, 24—7*. 

The hypothesb of Mr Bruce to solve this phenome- 
non of the NUe^ inundation is too loqg to insert in tiiis 
place. 1 therefore refer the reader to voL ill ch^;>ter 10, 
of Ids work. 

I insert frxnn the same writer, the difEerant names by 
which the Nile has been, or is now distinguished. 

Among the Agow, a barbarous and idolatrous nati<Ni, 
it is called Oseir, Oeesa, Seir ; the first of which words 
signifies God; it is also called Abba, fkther. In 0<|fam, 
it is caUed Abay ; by the Oongas on the south of the 
mountains Dyne and Togla, who are Indigenss, it is 
called DahlL To the muth of this mountain, its name 
is Kowass, both which last namessignify a watdiing dog, 
the hUrator annbis, the dog star. In the plain country 
betwixt Vasudo and Senaar, it is called NU, which sig. 
niiSes blue. The Arabs interpret it by tlte w<»d Axergue. 
Hie next name by w^h it went was Sris. Flinyeaysit 
was called Siiis both before and after it came into B^ The 
name it obtains in Homer is E^ryptus, which Mr Bruce 
apprehends was a very ancient name given it in Ethiopia. 
The Nile is also called Kronides, Jupiter; as also several 
other names, which are rattier epithets of poets, than the 
permanent appellation oi ttie river. Some of the Isthefs 
of the church hare called it Oeon.— ITruce, vol Ui. rage 
CSA. 
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bj cooling breeses, the sun acts tbere as it does 
in the summer season, when his place is in the 
centre of the heavens. The solar rays absorb 
the aqueous partides, which their influence 
forcibly elevates into the higher regions ; here 
they are received, separated, and dispersed by the 
winds. And it may be observed, that the south 
and south-west, which are the most common 
winds in this quarter, are of all others most 
frequently attended with rain: it does not, 
however, appear to me, that the sun remits all 
the water which he every year absorbs from the 
Nile, some is probably withheld. As winter 
disappears he returns to the middle place of 
die heavens, and again by evaporation draws to 
him the waters of the rivers, all^f which are 
then found considerably increased by the rains, 
and risuig to their extreme heights. But in 
summer, from the want of rain, and from the 
attractive power of the sun, they are again re- 
duced : but the NUe is differently circumstanced, 
it never has the benefit of rains, whilst it is 
constantly acted upon by the sun ; a sufficient 
reason why it should in the winter season be 
proportionably lower than in summer. In 
winter the Nile alone ' is diminished by the 
influence of the sun, which in summer attracts 
the water of the rivers indiscriminately ; I inu 
pute therefore to the sun the remarkable pro- 
perties of the Nile. 

XXVI. To the same cause is to be ascribed, 
as I suppose, the state of the air in that country, 
which from the effect of the stm is always 
extremely rarified, so that in the higher parts of 
Ainca there prevails an eternal summer. If 
it were possible to produce a change in the 
seasons, and to place the regions of the north 
in those of the south, and those of the south 
in the north, the sun, driven from his place by 
the storms of the north, would doubtless affect 
the higher parts of Europe, as it now does 
those of Libya. It would idso, I imagine, then 
act upon the watera of the Ister, as it now 
does on those of the Nile. 

XXVII. That no breeze "blows from the 

1 3r^ o&mtf.}— If Uie son attracted moisture frcHn the 
NUe during tlie winter season, it would do the same 
with respect to the other rivers of Libya, and in Ulce 
manner diminish tlie force of their currents. As this is 
not the fiftct, the reasoning of tliis author falls to the 
groiwd. The rivers of Greece are increased during the 
winter, not on account of their distance from the sun, but 
from the frequency of the rains.— DirxfortM Siculus. 

2 No breexe-y—An immense body of water, from 
which no breeze is exhaled, naturally excites an idea of 
pestilence and putridity. Tlie waters of the Nile, on the 
mntrary, are nut only wholesome but extremely drii- 
Hoos. MaiUet informs us, that the Egyptians areaofond 



surface of the river, may I think be thus ar- 
counted for : Where the air is in a very warm 
and rarefied state, wind can hardly be expected, 
this generally rising in phu:es which are cold. 
Upon this subject I shall attempt no further 
illustration, but leave it in the state in which 
it has so long remained. 

XXVIII. In all my intercourse with Egyp- 
tians, Libyans, and Greeks, I have only met 
with one person who pretended to have any 
knowledge of the sources of the Nile.' This 
was the priest who had the care of the sacred 
treasures in the temple of Minerva, at Sais. 
He assured me, that on this subject he possess- 
ed the most unquestionable intelligence, though 
his assertions never obtained my serious confi- 
dence. He informed me, that betwixt Syene, 
a city of the Thebais, and Elephantine, there 
were two mountains, respectively terminating 
in an acute summit : the name of the one vi'as 
Crophi, of the other MophL He affirmed,- 
that the sources of the ^file, which were foun- 
tams of unfiithomable depth, flowed from the 
centres of these mountains ; that one of these 
streams divided Egypt, and directed its course 
to the north ; the other in like manner flowed 
towards the south, through Ethiopia. To con- 
firm his assertion, that those springs were un- 
fathomable, he told me, tbat Psammiticbus, 
sovereign of the country, had ascertained it by 
experiment ; he let down a rope of the length 
of several thousand orgyias, but could find no 
bottom. This was the priest's information, 
on the truth of which * I presume not to deter- 
mine. If such an experiment was really made, 
there might perhaps in these springs be certain 

of it, that they endeavour to procure an artificial thirst 
in order to drink the more of It Of this acknowledged 
excellence of the waters of the Nile, Mr Harmer avails 
himself to explain a passage in Exodus : ** The Egyp- 
tians shall loathe to drink of the water of the river :"-.- 
that is, they shall loathe to drink of the water of which 
they were formeriy so fond. This may to some periiapa 
appear forced, but it is certainly ingenious.— T. 

3 Souree$ of the ^»fo.>-M uch as has been written on 
the aul^ect of the sources of the Nile, it is still involved 
in obscurity and darkness. The world are tangiit to 
expect some illustrations on this head from the promised 
publication of Mr Bruce, who penetrated into the in. 
terior parts of Abyssinia ; and much may be reasonably 
hoped from the spirit and liberality which has induced 
some individuals amongst us to patronise an expedition 
to Africa, of whidi an investigation of the sources of 
the NUe is one avowed ohJect— 7". 

.4 On the truth of teAicA. ^Herodotus could not have 
told us more explicitly that he disbelieved the whole of 
this narrative. On this occasion Strabo speaks cnn- 
temptnonsly of Herodotus, as a retailer of fables. But 
the geographer had not always so bad ma opinion of him, 
for he frequently copies him without admowledging it 
^Lorc^er. 
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vortices, oocasioiied by the rererberetion of 
che water from the mountains, of force suffi- 
cient to buoy up the sounding-line, and prevent 
its reaching the bottom. 

XXIX. Any other intelligence than the 
above I was not able to procure, though I so 
far carried my inquiry, that, with a view of 
making observation, I proceeded myself to 
Elephantine : of the parts which lie beyond 
that city I can only sp^ik from the information 
of others. Beyond Elephantine this country 
becomes rugged ; in advancing up the stream it 
will be necessary to hale the vessel on each 
side by a rope, such as is used for oxen. If 
this should give way, the impetuosity of the 
stream forces the vessel violently back again. 
To this place from Elephantine is a four days' 
voyage ; and here, like the Meander, the Nile 
becomes winding, and for the space of twelve 
schsni there is no mode of proceeding but that 
above-mentioned. Afterwards you come to a 
wide and spacious plain, and meet an island 
which stands in the centre of the river, and is 
called Tachompso. The higher part beyond 
Elephantine is possessed by the Ethiopians, 
who also inhabit half of this island, the other 
half belongs to the Egyptians. In the vicinity 
of the island is an extensive lake, near which 
some Ethiopian shepherds reside; passing 
over this, you again enter into a channel of. 
the Nile, which flows into the above lake. 
Beyond this* it is necessary, for the space of 
about forty days, to travel on the banks of the 
river, which is here so impeded with rocks, 
as to render the passage in a vessel impossible. 
At the end of these forty days the traveller 
enters a second vessel, and after a voyage of 
twelve days will arrive at Meroe,* a very con- 
siderable town, and as some say the capital of 
the rest of Ethiopia. The inhabitants pay 
divine honours to Jupiter and Bacchus^ only. 



5 Beyond this, 3fc.y—Tld-* psissage buentioned by 
LoaginiM in temM of Mlmlrntkm.— 7. 

The above Is alto imiteted by Laden, in his eamy on 
Writing True History.^KaTing |MMsed these islands, 
yon will oome to a great continent, ttc-^Larcher. 

6 Mero€.y-Tlte JesoU fathers, who resided loof in 
that country, were of opinion that the kingdom of Oo. 
Jam in Abyssinia was the andent Meroe ; this is disputed 
by Lodotf, and positively denied by VoasiasL f^UherLo^ 
bo, in diacussiog this sul^^ect, enumerates the diilerrat 
opinions, and concludes with saying, that the ancients 
knew sa very Uttle of that part of Ethk>pi«, and hare 
spoken so variously and so confusedly about Meroe, that 
as much may be said in favour of its being the modem 
kingdom of 0<tiam, as against it— r. 

W1i«raik«*^0wbMhvs|«Mta, 



7 Ju/fiter ttd AweA«M.>- SCrabo, In describing the 



but these they worship with the extremest 
veneration. At this place is an oracle of Jupi- 
ter, whose declarations, with ihe most implicit 
obedience, they permit to regidate all their 
martial expeditions. 

XXX. Leaving this city at about the same 
distance as from hence to Elephantine, your 
bark will arrive at the country of the Automoll, 
who are also known by the name of Asmach. 
This word translated into our language, signi- 
fies those who stand on the left hand of the 
sovereign. This people, to the amount of two 
hundred and forty thousand individuals, were 
formerly Egyptian warriors, and migrated to 
these parts of Ethiopia on the following occa- 
sion : in the reign of Psammitichus they were 
by his command stationed in different places ; 
some were appointed for the defence of Ele- 
phantine against the Ethiopians, some at the 
Pelusian Daphne, others were detached to 
prevent the incursions of the Arabians and 
Assyrians; and to awe Libya there was a 
garrison also at Marea : at this present period 
the military stations are regulated by the Per- 
sians, as they were under king Psammitichus ; 
for there are Persian garrisons now stationed at 
Elephantine and Daphne. When these Egyp- 
tians had remained for the space of three years 
in the above situation, without being relieved, 
they determined by general consent to revolt 
from Psammitichus" to the Ethiopians; on 
intelligence of which event they were imme- 
diately foUowed by Psammitichus, who, on his 
coming up with them, solemnly adjured them 
not to desert the gods of their country, their 
wives and their children. One of them is said 
indeoentiy to have produced the mark of his 
sex, and to have replied, that wherever they 
carried that, they should doubtiess obtain both 
mves and diildien. On their arrival in Ethi- 
opia, the Automoli* devoted themselves to the 

manners of the Ethiopians, makes no mention of either 
Jupiter or Baodius. Every thing, therefore, must have 
been changed from the age of Herodotus to that of Stra. 
bo, or these two authors must have received very diilier. 
ent impressions with respect to the two coon^es.— 

8 RevoUfnm PMmmttMttf.3— IModorus Steulus as. 
signs a very diflerent reason for the revolt of these 
Egyptians. **PBammitidius," says that historian, *<hav. 
lug meditated an expedition against Syria, gave the 
place of honour in hb army to strangen, and discovered 
oo an occasions a preference to them, to the pr^udice of 
his natural sutgects." A predilection of a similar nature 
was the cause of those repeated and formidable re- 
Tolts, which so essentially disturbed the repose of 
Charles the Fifth, on his first accession to the Spanish 
throne.— r. 

9 il««MMeA'.3— Automoll is Greek, and means deserters. 
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service of the monarch, who in recompense for 
their conduct assigned them a certain district 
of Ethiopia possessed bf a people in rebellion 
against him, whom he ordered them to expel 
for that purpose. After the establishment of 
the Egyptians among them, the tincture which 
they imbibed of Egyptian manners had a very 
sensible effect in dvilizing the Ethiopians. 

XX XL Thus, without computing that part 
of it which flows through Egypt, the course of 
the Nile is known to the extent of four 
months* journey, partly by hmd and partly by 
water ; for it will be found on experience, that 
no one can go in a less time from Elephantine 
to the AutomolL It is certain that the Nile 
rises in the west, but beyond the Automoli all 
is uncertainty, this part of the country being, 
from the excessive heat, a rude and uncultivated 
desert. 

XXXIL It may not be improper to relate 
an account which I received from certain Cy. 
rensBans : on an expedition which they made to 
the orade of Ammon, they said they had an 
opportunity of conversing with Etearchus, the 
sovereign of the country : among other topics 
the Nile was mentioned, and it was observed, 
that the particulars of its source were hitherto 
entirely unknown ; Etearchus informed them, 
that some Nassamonians once visited his 
court ; (these are a people of Africa who in- 
habit the Syrtes, and a tract of land which from 
thence extends towards the east) on his making 
inquiry of them concerning the deserts of 
Africa, they related the following incident: 
some young men, who were sons of persons of 
distinction, had on their coming to man's estate 
signalized themselves by some extravagance of 
conduct. Among other things, they deputed 
by lot five of their companions to explore the 
solitudes of Africa, and to endeavour at extend- 
ing their discoveries beyond all preceding ad- 
venturers. All that part of Libya towards the 
Northern Ocean, from Egypt to the promon- 
tory of Soloeis, whidi terminates the third 
division of the globe, is inhabited by the 
different nations of the Libyans, that district 
alone excepted in possession of the Greeks 
and Phcenidans. The remoter parts of Libya 
beyond the sea-coast, and the people who in- 
habit its borders, are infested by various beasts 
of prey; the country yet more distant is a 
parched and immeasurable desert. The young 
men left their companions, well provided with 
water and with food, and first proceeded 
through the region which was inhabited ; they 



next came to that which was infested by wild 
beasts, leaving which, they directed their course 
westward through the desert After a journey 
of many days, over a barren and sandy soil, 
they at length discerned some trees growing in 
a plain ; these they iq>proached, and seeing 
fruit upon them, they gathered it Whilst 
they were thus employed, some men of dwarf- 
ish stature' came where they were, seized their 
persons, and carried them away. They were 
mutually ignorant of each other's language, but 
the Nassamonians were conducted over many 
marshy grounds to a city, in which all the inha- 
bitants were of the same diminutive appear- 
ance, and of a black colour. This dty was 
washed by a great river, which flowed from 
west to east, and abounded in crocodiles. 

XXXIIL Such was the conversation of 
Etearchus, as related to me ; he added, as the 
Cyremeans fiirther told me, that the Nassamo- 
nians returned to their own country, and re- 
ported the men whom they had met to be all 
of them magicians. The river which washed 
their dty, according to the conjecture of Ete- 
archus, which probability confirms, was the 
Nile. The Nile certainly rises in Libya, 
which it divides; and if it be allowable to 
draw condusions frt>m things which are well 
known, concerning those which are uncertain 
and obscure, it takes a simDar course with the 
Ister.* This river, commendng at the dty of 



1 Dwar^ «la«Mrtt.3— The pigmies are u old as Ho. 
mer. Thej were not confloed to Etliiopia, they were 
beliered to exist also In India. Homer thus mentions 



Bo whan lodeiMnt vlntm vex the plain. 
With pWrctaff froM*. m iblek dMMfidliv imla. 
To varmcr mm Um cranes «idIm(Uc«1 Ojr, 
Wllh notw and order throuich the mldwaj tkyt 
To piKmy iwnaiu wounds and death the; brlns. 
And all the war d 



Mention also is madeof them by Plinyand Strabo. Pmd. 
ponios Mela places them in a certain part of AnUa. P. 
Jorius says they are foond in the eztremiUes of the nor. 
them regions. The cireametanoe of their hoetilitiee with 
the cranes is roentiooed by Oppian, in his first book of 
Halieoticsi by ^nrenal, sal IS; by Orid. Fast book vl 
Mr Gibbon properly enough treats the whole as a con- 
temptible faUe.— r. 

2 T%e /«for.3— A description of this rirer cannot poed. 
biy be given better tiian in the words of Mr Gibbon.— 
** The European proTinoss of Rome wen protected by 
the coarse of the Rhine and the Danube. The latter of 
those mighty streams, which rises at the distance of only 
thirty mile* from the fonner, flows above thfateen hnn. 
dred miles, for the most part to the soath.«ast, colleclB 
the tribute of sixty navigable riven, and to at length, 
through six months, received into the Euxine. wbkh 
appears scarcely equal to sndi an accession of waters.*' 
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pTrene," among the Celt«, flows through the 
centre of Europe.^ These Celt« are found 
bejpond the Cotumns of Hercules ;' they border 
on the Cynesians, the most remote of all the 
nations who inhabit the western parts of Eu- 
rope. At that point which is possessed by the 
Jftrians, a Milesian colony, the Ister empties 
itself into the Euxine. 

XXXIV. The sources of the Ister, as it 
passes through countries well inhabited, are 
soflSdently notorious ; but of the fountains of 
the Nile, washing as it does the rude and unin^ 
habitfiW^* deserts of Libya, no one can speak 
with precision. All the knowledge which I 
have been able to procure from the most dili- 
gent and extensive inquiries, I hare before 
communicated. Through Egypt it directs its 
course towards the sea. Opposite to Egypt 
are the mountains of Cilida, from whence to 
Sinope, on the Euxine, a good traveler may 
pass in five days : on the side immediately op- 
posite to Sinope, the Ister is poured into the 
sea. Thus the Kile, as it trayerses Africa, 
may properly enough be compared to the Ister. 
But on this subject I have said all that I think 
necessary. 

XXXV. Concerning Egypt itself I shaU 
speak more at large ; it daims our admiration 
beyond all other countries, and the wonderful 
things* which it exhibits demand a very copious 
description. — The Egyptians, bom under a 
climate to which no other can be compared, 
possessing a river different in its nature and 
p r o perties frtNn all the rivers in the worid, are 
themselves distinguished from the rest of man- 
kind by the singularity of their institutions and 
their manners. In this country the women 

3 iy^cNA^— Blany critict hare suppoaed that Herodo- 
tus here intended to speak of the Pyraxieaa nuraatains ; 
bnt this opinion cannot possibly be supported by any 
ptoosible reasoning.— r. 

4 Centre of furoptf. ]— This is not qnite true. He 
means the same as when he obeenree, a little before, that 
the NUe dirides Ubya in the midst But this mistake 
will not justify our following the example of Bonhier, 
who aocttses Herodotus of confounding the Nile with the 
Niger.— ZoreAer. 

& Cohmuu of Herculet.'y—AfTicA is divided from Spain 
by a narrow strait of about twelve miles, through whidi 
the Atlantic flows into the BCediterranean. The Columns 
of Hercules, so fismons among the ancients, were two 
mountains which seemed to have been torn asunder by 
WMne convulsion of the elements; and at the foot of the 
European mountain Gibraltar is now situated.— GiMon. 

6 Wonderful tktng$.y-'The Egyptian nation might 
wen abound in prodigies, when even their country and 
soil itself was a kind of prodigy in natura.— Lord Skaftm- 



leave to the men' the management of the loom 
in the retirement of the house, whilst they them- 
selves are engaged abroad in the business of 
commerce.* Other nations in weaving shoot 
the woof above, the Egyptians beneath : here 
the men carry burdens on their heads, women 
on their shoulders ; women stand erect to make 
water, the men stoop. The offices of nature* 
are performed at home, but they eat their meals 
puUidy in the streets. In vindication of this 
they assert, that those things which though ne- 
cessary are imseemly, are best done in private ; 
but whatever has no shame attached to it, should 
be done openly. The office of the priesthood 
is in every instance confined to the men ; there 
are no priestesses in Egypt, in the service 
either of male or female deities ; the men are 
under no obligation^* to support their parents 
if unwilling to do so, but the women are. 



7 The women leave to the men^ 4^.]— This custom was 
contradictory to the manners of Greece. 

The employments of the two sexes prove, that in E^pt 
the women had more authority than their husbands, 
although Herodotus says nothing of the matter. But Dio. 
dorus Siculus is of this of^nion ; and he thinks that by 
this peculiarity they wished to perpetuate the gratitude 
which they felt from the mUd government of Uis. 
** Thus,'* says lie, ** in Egypt, the queens are more hon- 
oured than the Idngs, and the influence of the women is 
greater also in private life. In the contracts of marriage 
It is stipulated, that the woman shall be mistress of her 
husband, and that he shall obey her in every particular.** 
— Z^orcAer. 

Nymphodoms (in the Scholia to the (Ed. CoL of So- 
phodes) remarks, that Sesottris seeing E^iTPt become ex- 
ceedingly populous, and fearing leit the inhabitants 
should conspire against him, obliged them to employ 
themselves in feminine occupations, in order toenerrato 
them.— Larc*«r. 

The present aspect of Egypt exhibits a scene of very 
different manuers. ** Each family,'* says Savary, ** forms 
a small state, of whidi the Cither is Idng, the members 
of it, attadied to him by tiie ties of blood, acknowledge 
and submit to his power. When the master of the family 
dines, the women stand, and frequently hold the basin 
for him to wash, and serve him at table, and on all occa. 
sloas behave to him with the extremest humility and 
reverence. The women spend their time principally 
among their slaves, in works of embroidery, &c.— 7. 

See the (EdipusColoneus of Sophocles, line SSO. I give 
Franklin's translation of the passage : 

How Uk« Um UBiiMnly mos of Esypt't cUiim, 
Wb«i« fh« tiMn tit Iniclortoai at Om looui. 
And to lh«ir wivw Iwv* •adi dw iw ttk t mm; 
EVn ttMy, my Mm, who dioald bav* lakMird far me. 
Ukm wooMD Idly tU St bono, Ibo. 
8 Bwmem ofeommerm.y~Th» same fati. is mentioned 
inthe(EdipusColoDen8ofSophodes,Terae 398. It oe- 
cmrs also in Pompmiius Mela, whidi, however, is Uttie 
more than a translation <rf our gnthor.— r. 

OJbmo/No/ufV.D— For this purpose the Greeks went 
out of doors.— T. 

10 Men are under no eMgolMM.^— In tiib barbarous 
custom I can by no means discern the so much boasted 
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XXXVI. Thepriertsofthegods/ whoih 
othet- places wear their hair long, in Egypt wear 
it short. It is elsewhere customary,' in cases of 
death, for those who are most nearly afiected to 
cut off their hair in testimony of sorrow ; but 
the Egyptians, who at other times have their 
heads dosdy shorn, suffer the hair on this occa- 
sion to grow. Other nations will not suffer 
animals to approadi the place of their repast ; 
but in Egypt they live promiscuously with the 
people. Wheat and barley is a common artide 
of food in other countries ; but it is in Egypt 
thought mean and disgraceful, the diet here con. 
sists principally of spelt, a kind of com which 
some call zea.' Their dough they knead with 
their feet ; whilst in the removal of mud and 

wisdom of the Egryptians. The law of Solon seems mu**ii 
nore oommendable : tUs permitted a yoongmantoneg- 
leet the maintenaaee of his tether, and to refuse him ad- 
misdon into his house, if he had been prostituted by his 
means. He was nevertheless obliged, after his death, 
to give him sepulture, with the usual fimeral solemnities. 

The law of wliich Herodotus speaks had probably this 
foundation— The priests and the military having duties 
to perform which did not suffer them to talce care of 
their parents, these in their sons* absence would pro* 
bably have experienced neglect It is well known that 
the priests were abojudges, and that they were despatch- 
cd to different places to administer Justice, and that of 
consequence they must often have been absrat from their 
flunilies.— LareA«r. 

1 7^/>riMev<>^M«gDd:r.3— Amongst the singularities 
which distinguished the Jewish priesthood, there is one 
so striking, that I cannot forbear pointing it out to the 
attention of the reader. The Jewish higfa-priest was not 
allowed to marry except with a virgin. He was forbkU 
den to marry either with " a widow, or a divorced woman, 
or profane, or an hark>t*' See Levit xxL 14. The dis. 
ripline of the primitive christians was not in this instance 
much less rigorous : they were excluded from the priest- 
hood who had either married two wives, or a widow, 
or whose wives had been guilty of adnlteiy. Ifthislast 
incident happened, they were either obliged to be di- 
▼oroed, or to renounce their profession. 

It can by no means be impertinent to add, from Mo. 
aheim, that the christiaa doctors had the good fortune to 
persuade the people that the ministers of the christian 
church succeeded to the character, rights, and privileges 
of the Jewish priesthood, whidi persuasion was a new 
•onroe of honour and of profit to the sacred order. 
Accordingly, the bishops considered thnnselves as invest- 
ed with a rank and character similar to those of the high, 
priest among the Jews, while the presbyters represented 
the priests, and the deacons the Levites. The errws to 
which this notion gave rise were many, and one of its 
immediate amsequenees was the establishing a greater 
difference between the christian paston and their flock, 
than the genius of the gospel seems to admit— 7. 

8 SUewhere etuftMnory.]— Amongst the Greeks when 
any sad calamity befalls them, the women cut thefa- hair 
ckMe. the men wear it long; in general, the women wear 
4helr hair Umg, the men short— P/ntonsfk 

3 Zm.y-1 suspect this to be a kind of bearded wheat 
The>br, o^trfh mo, aU mean a com which we have not 
io cultivation, but which our writers call tpelt 



dung they do not scruple to use their hands. 
Male children, except in thdse places which have 
borrowed the custom from hence, are left in 
other nations as nature formed them ; in Egypt 
they are circumcised.* The men have two vests, 
the women only one. In opposition to thie 

What Bfartyn says upon Ods sut^ect very much de- 
serves attentioa. See his note upon Oeorg. L 7a at the word 
fitrra. «« Far,'* says he, «« seems to be put here for corn 
in genouL'* It seems to me pretty plain that it is the 
Zu» or Cm of the Greeks, and what we rail in English 
tpeU. It is a sort of com very like wheat, but the chalT 
adheres so strongly to the grain, that it requires a miU 
to separate them, like barley. Dionysius of Halicamas- 
sus says expressly that the Greeks call that iuu which the 
latins call ybr. The prindpai ol^oction to this seems to 
be, that Plin y treats of «m and /or ai two diiltrent sorts 
of grain; but we may reasonably suppose, that what 
Pliny says of zea, was taken from the Greek authors, 
and tliat they are the same grain, notwithstanding his 
having distinguished them. Beddes this, in the 219th 
verse of this Geoigic, VirgU has given the epithet r»6w«o 
to farra, which is the very same that Theophrastus has 
given to gea, &c 

4 OirettMCMed]— •< I am aware,** says Mr Gibbon, 
"how tender is the question of circumcision." He 
affirms, however, that the £thk>pians have a physkal 
reason for the circumcision of males and even of females, 
and that it was practised in Ethiopia long before the in- 
troduction of Judaism or Christianity. 

Its commencement with the Jews was unquestionably 
with Abraham, and by the command of God. Manham 
is of opinion, that the Hebrews borrowed it from the 
Egyptians, and that God was not the first author of this 
custom. This Utter k contrary to the testimony of 
Moses, the former position wiU admit of more debate. 
This practice, as It prevails amongst the Jews and Egyp. 
tlms^had a very different object; with the first it was 
a ceremony of religion ; with the latter a point of decen- 
cyordeaniineas, or as some say, of physical necessity. 
With the former it was performed on the eighth day 
trnrn the birth of the child ; with the tatter not tiU the 
thbteentli year, and then on the girls as well as boys. 

Thereisa kind of drcumcision practised in Otahefte, 
which consists of slitting the prepuce through the upper 
part, see Hawkesworth's Voyages. 

Fnm the pafai attending the operation, m hen perform, 
ed at an advanced age, Mr Harmer takes occasion to ex- 
plain a passage in the OM Testament, concerning whU-h 
oommentatora have materiaUy diflered— 5<w Ohserrations 
<m Pasmtgn of Scripture, voL a p. 50a 

After a generation's intermission, the Jews returned 
to dreurodsion under Joshua. See Joshua, v. 2L " And 
the Lord said unto Joshua, Make thee sharp knives, and 
rfrcumcise again the cfaiklren of Israel the second time." 
The curious reader may also consult Exodus, chap. iv. 
to see what passed betwixt Moses and his wife Zipporah^ 
on the sultject of rircumdsfaig their soa Upon this last 
the author of the Characteristics remarks, that Zipporah 
ftrom reproaching Moses with the bloodiness of the deed! 
seems to have beena party only through necessity, and in 
fsar rather of her husband, than of God 

Upon this sul^lect see also Spencer de Legibus Hebro. 
WTO. The above observaUons are coropUed from the 
different writers on this curious topic. It may not be 
improper to add, that drcnmcision is sometimes used 
metfirinally.— r. 
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( of ocber nitms, tlM Egyptians fix Ae 
ropes to dieir sails on the intUie. The Gneksy 
when they Mrrite or reckon with coonters, go 
from the left to the right, the Egyptians from 
right to left ; notwithstanding wUch they per^ 
sist in affirming that the Greeks write to the 
left, but they themselves always to the right. 

They have two sorts oi' letters,* one of which 
is appropriated to sacred subjects, the other 
used on common occasions. 

XXXVII. Their veneration of their deities 
is superstitious to an extreme; of their cus- 
toms one is to drink out of brasen goblets, 
which it is a universal piaetice among them 
to cleanse every day. They lure so regardful 
of neatness, that they wear only linen,* and that 
alwi^ newly washed ; and it is friom the idea 
of cleanliness, which they regard much beyond 
comeliness, that they use circumcision. Their 
priests' every third day shave every part of their 
bodies, to prevent vermin* or any species of im- 
purity from adhering to those who are engaged 
in the service of the gods ; the priesthood is also 
confined to one particular mode of dress ; diey 
have one vest of linen, and their shoes are made 
of the byblus ; they wash themselves in cold 
water twice in the course of the day, and as 
often in the night ; it would indeed be difficult 
to enumerate their religious ceremonies, all of 

5 Two mMTtt of M<«r«.>— Diodoroi Stcnlm agnm in 
thb respect with Herodotus. Clemens Alexandrinus 
md Putphjnr renwrk, that the Eifyptiins used three sorts 
at letters: the first is ariled epistolary, the second the 
sacerdotal, the third the hieroglyphic 'Warhnrtoo, in 
hisDirtaie^>gatianor Moses, attribotes to the Egyptians 
foor sorts of letters. Although I am Ignorant of tiie time 
wheathe Egyptians lint began to have an alphabet, 1am 
satisfied it must hare been long before the Invasion of 
Cambyaea.— £arcA«r. 

6 OiilyMKit.3— Somnchwassaidbytheancienfsnpon 
the linen oi Egypt, that many hare been induced to sup. 
pose it remarkably fine, but It was certainly Tery coarse. 
The Greeks had no fiax, and were not skilled in the art 
of wearing, whidi circumstances excuse the praise they 
hare bestowed on the Egyptian Unen. It appears from 
the Philosophical Transactions of I'XM, that Dr Halley, 
nfler a minute examination of an EgjptiMn mummy, 
found the upper filleting hardly e<iual In fineneas to what 
is sold in tiM shops for two and four.pence a yard; the 
Inner filleting was coarser.— 7*. 

7 71k«t>prMs<i:>»For a more particular account of the 
pacoliaritles obserred by the Egyptian priests, see Por. 
phyrius de Abstinentia, Ub. UL ; from whom it appears, 
that their whole time was dirided betwixt study and acts 
of derotioa. It nwy not be impn^wr to advertise the 
Bsglish reader, that the iwtitutiom of Pythagoras appear 
to hare been almost wholly founded upon the mannere 
and customs of these priests.— r. 

6 To proveni mtnimi.^— In this respect the Jews were 
in like manner tenacious : if a Jewish priest found any 
dht or de«d vermin betwixt his inner garments and his 



which they pnetise with superstitious exMitaeaa. 
The sacred ministers possess in return many and 
great advantages ; * they are not obliged to eon- 
surae any part of their domestic property ; each 
haa a moiety of die sacred viands ready dressed 
assigned him, besides a large and daily allowanee 
of beef and of geese; they have also winoy** 
but are not permitted to feed on fish. '* 

Beans are sown in no part of Egypt, neither 
will the inhabitants eat them, either boiled or 
raw; the priests will not even look at this pulse, 
esteeming it exceedingly unclean. Every god 
has several attendant priests, and one of supe- 
rior dignity, who presides over the rest ; when 
any one dies he is succeeded by his son. " 

XXXVIIL They esteem bolls as sacred to 
Epaphus, " which previously to sacrifice are 
thus carefidly examined : if they can but dis- 
cover a single black hair in his body, he if 



sldn, he mi^ not perform the duties of his oflice. Seo 
JfotsMMi^dM.— r. 

Pos$es9 many and great atiraala^et. 3— They en- 
joyed one great advantage of whidi Herodotus takes nu 
notice: iEaian positively afflrms, that they were the 
Jodgae of tlw nation ; Larcher, from whom the above rs. 
mark is taken, proceeds to a minute comparison betwixt 
the cusUnns of the priests of Elgypt and those of the Jews. 

See also Genesis, diap. xhriL ver. SS; fttmi which it 
appears that the priests of Egypt had no duire in the 
miseries of the famine. "Only the land of the priests 
bought he not, for the priests had a portion assigned them 
of Pharaoh, &c** 

10 7Vy Am olio tetNtf.l— This assertion of Herodotns 
is ooatradifCted by other writers} but, as Montfoucon 
observ es , the customs of the priests mightvary according 
to times and places.— 7. 

11 NofptfrmMnf to >bc<l Of! >A.]— The reason of this, 
aeoording^to Plntardi, was their excessive enmity to the 
sea, which they considered as an element inimical to roan; 
the same reasoning they extended to the produce <ji the 
Nile, which they thought corrupted by its connection 
with the sea.— r. 

Various motires are assigned why the Pythagoreans, 
in imitation of the Egyptians, abstained from beans, by 
Plutardi, Cicero, and others. *<The Pytfiagoreans,*' ob. 
senresCicero, <' abstained from beans, m if that kind of 
food inflated the mind rather than the beUy; butthereis 
nothing so absurd which has not been affirmed by some 
one of the philosophers.— T. 

» SueceodeH hg hit Mm.}-Amongst the Egyptians the 
priests composed a distinct class, as the Levites asMogst 
the Jews, and the BrKhmans with the Indian8.—LareAcr. 

13 B¥U$ as $aerodto Epapkt»M.y^\X was doubtless from. 
the drcnmstance of this idolatry that Aaron erected the 
golden calf in the wilderness, and Jeroboam in Dan and 
Bethel.— 7. 

E^grptia superstitione inqninatos IsraeUtas vltnlom 
aureum coluisse oertum est— Mtfsii do Diu Sjfri$, 

It is in this place not unworthy of ranaric, that Hero^ 
dotns uses the word f»*^H9 which may be Interpreted 
viitthu. See also VirgU: 

E|r» haac vltslaiD, at r«f le ncsaw, 
Bb Tcslt ad malctnuB, Uimm «Ut abere fstiu 

DvpMM. 

L 
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deemed impure ; for thiB purpose a priest is 
particularly appointed, who examines the animal 
as it stands, and as reclined on its back : its 
tongue is also drawn out, and he observes 
whether it be free from those blemishes ' which 
are specified in their sacred books, and of which 
I shall speak hereafter. The tail also under- 
goes examination, every hair of which must 
grow in its natural and proper form : if in all 
these instances the bull appears to be unblem- 
ished, the priest fastens the byblus round his 
horns ; he then applies a preparation of earth, 
which receives the impression of his seal, and the 
animal is then led away ; this seal is of so great 
importance, that to sacrifice a beast which has 
it not, is deemed a capital offence. 

XXXIX. I proceed to describe their mode 
of sacrifice! — Having led the animal destined 
and marked for the purpose to the altar, they 
kindle a fire : a libation of wine is poured upon 
the altar ; the god is solemnly invoked, and the 
victim then b killed; they afterwards cut off 
his head, and take the sldn from the carcase; 
upon the head they heap many imprecations : 
such as have a market-place at hand carry it 
there, and sell it to the Grecian traders ; if they 
have not this opportunity, they throw it into the 
river. They imprecate the head, by wishing 
that whatever evil menaces those who sacrifice, 
or Egypt in general, it may fidl upon that head.' 
This ceremony respecting the head of the ani- 
mal, and this mode of pouring a libation of wine 
upon the altar, is indiscriminately observed by 
all the Egyptians : in consequence of the above, 
no Egyptian will on any account eat of the head 
of a beast As to the examination of the vic- 
tims, and their ceremony of burning them, they 
have different methods, as their different occa- 
sions of sacrifice require. 

XL. Of that goddess whom they esteem the 
first of all their deities, and in whose honour 
their greatest festival is celebrated, I shall now 
make more particular mention. After the pre- 
vious ceremony of prayers, they sacrifice an ox : 
they then strip off the skin, and take out the 
intestines, leaving the fat and the paunch; 



1 JVve fnm tho— 6tow M* <».3— See Nnmbera, chap, 
xlx. rer. S. ** Speak onto the children of Israel, that 
they biinf tiiee a red hetfer withoat spot, whereiii is do 
blemish, and vpon which nerer came yoke.*' 

2 FaU upon that A«iidL3— See Leriticos, chap. xvL rer. 
81. ** And Aaron shaH lay both his hands vponthe head 
of the lire foat, and confess orer him all the iniqultiea of 
the children of Israel, and all their traiMgrcwlons, pot- 
ting them npoo the head of the goat*' 



they afterwards cut off the legs, the shoulders, 
the neck, and the extremities of the loin ; the 
rest of the body is stuffed with fine bread, 
honey, raisins, figs, frankincense, myrrh, and 
various aromatics; after this process they bum 
it, pouring upon the flame a hu^ quantity of 
oil I whilst the victim is burning the spectators 
fl ag ellate themselves, ' having fiisted before the 
ceremony; the whole is completed by their 
feasting on the residue of the sacrifice. 

XLI. All the Egyptians sacrifice bulls 
without blemish, and calves ; the females are 
sacred to Ids, and may not be used for this pur- 
pose. This divinity is represented under the 
form of a woman, and, as the Greeks paint lo, 
with horns upon her head ; for this reason the 
Egyptians venerate cows fiu: beyond all other 
cattie, neither will any man or woman among 
them kiss a Grecian, nor use a knife, or spit on 
any domestic utensil belonging to a Greek,* 
nor will they eat even the flesh of such beasts 
as by their law are pure, if it has been cut with 
a Grecian knife. If any of these cattie die, 
they thus dispose of their carcases, the females 
are thrown into the river, the males they bury 
in the vicinity of the city, and by way of mark 
one and sometimes both of the horns are left 
projecting from the ground ; they remain thus 
a stated time, and till they begin to putrefy, 
when a vessel appointed for this particular pur- 
pose is despatched from Prosopitis, an island of 
the Delta, nine schseni in extent, and containing 
several cities. A tarbechis, * one of these cities, 



3 Pfa^eOate Man«cfeet.>»Athenagoras, in liis Legat 
pro Chri). ridicules this coatom of the E^ryptisns ; Lar. 
cher quotes the passage, and adds, that it is somewhat 
singular that such a ceremony should seem ridiculous to 
a Christian. Flagellation, howerer inflicted, or rolun- 
tarily submitted to as a penance, was subsequent to the 
time of Athenagoras. 

It is a maxim, says 9(r Gibbon, of the dril law, that 
he who cannot pay with his purse must pay with his 
body. The practice of flagellation was adopted by the 
monks, as a cheap though painful equivalent. 

The thirteenth century, according to Moeheim, gare 
birth to the sect of the Flagellants.— 7. 

4 Belonging to a GrtfeAc]— That the Eigyptlans would 
not eat witii strangers, appears fhmi the following pas. 
sage in Osmesis, chap. xlUL rer. 38. *' And tiiey set on 
for him by himself, and for tiiem by thonselves, and for 
the Egyptians which did eat with him by themsehree, 
because the Egyptians might not eat bread with the He- 
brews, for that is an abomination to the ^ryptians.** 

5 if <ar6ecAi«.3— Atarbec in Egypt is the temple of Atar 
or Athar, called Atarbechis by Herodotus : the same is 
Athyr.bet, and styled Athribites by Strabo.— iTrvant 

Atar signifies Venus, and Bee a city, as Balbec the 
city of the sun, called by the Greeks Heliopolis. 
l^oerer wishes to be minutely informed ccmceming 
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in whidi is a temple of Venus, provides the 
vessels for this purpose, which are sent to the 
different parts of Egypt : these coUeet and 
transport the bones of the animals, whidi are all 
buried in one appointed place. This law and 
custom extends to whatever cattle may happen 
to die, as the Egyptians themselves put none 
to death. 

XLIL Those who worship in the temple of 
the Theban Jupiter, or belong to the district of 
Thebes, abstain from sheep, and sacrifice goats. 
The same deities receive in Egypt different 
forms of worship ; the ceremonies of Isis and 
of Osiris, who they say is no other than the 
Grecian Bacchus,* are alone unvaried; in the 
temple of Mendes, and in the whole Mendesian 
district, goats are preserved and sheep sacrificed. 
Why the Thebans, and all who are under their 
influence, abstain fh)m sheep, is thus explained : 
Jupiter, they say, was long averse to the ear- 
nest solicitations of Hercules to see his person ; 
but in consequence of his repeated importunity, 
the god, in compliance, used the following 
artifice: he cut off the head of a ram, and 
covering himself with its skin, showed himself 
in that form to Hercules ; from this incident, 
the Egyptian statues of Jupiter represent that 
divinity with the head of a ram. This custom 
was borrowed of the Egyptians by the Ammo- 
nians, who are composed partly of Egyptians 
and partly of Ethiopians, and whose dialect 
is formed promiscuously of both those hm- 
guiges. The Egyptians call Jupiter, Am- 
rooun, ' and I should think this was the reason 



the rarioos names and attributes of Venus, the different 
places where she was worshipped, and indeed every thing 
wliich a n ti qui ty lias handed down oonoeming this god. 
dess, will do well to ocMMult the Memolre sur Venus, by 
Lareher, to which the prise of the Fkvncfa Academy was 
assigned in 1773l— 7. 

The GreetoH Baeekut.y—TiM Egyptians maintain, 
that their god Osiris is no other tlian the Dionysus of 
Greece. InHkemanner the Indi assure us, that it is the 
same drity who is oonTersant in their country.— IMm/o. 
rut Sic I. Ir. 8ia 

7 CaflJupittr, ifsMVMMM.]— Plutarch says, that of all 
the Egyptian names whldi wem to have any correspon- 
dence with the Zeus of Greece, Amoun or Ammon was 
the most peculiar andadequate : he speaks of many peo. 
pie who were of this opinion.— ^/yoat 

Hie following line occurs in the scholiast to Pindar, 
Pyth. Ode 4ai, V. £a 

Zm>t Ajfiune A/u^mw si^ng^i «MtAvri fAmwru 

Jn|riter was almost as much in fiaUiion amongst the 
old worshippers of images, as tiie Virgin amongst the 
modem : he had temples and different characters almost 
ev«7 where. At Carthage he was called Ammou} in 
Egypt, Serapis; at Athens, the great Ju|dter was the 



why the above people named themselves Am. 
monians. From this however it is, that the 
Thebans esteem the ram as sacred, and, except 
on the annual festival of Jupiter, never put one 
to death. Upon this solemnity they kfll a ram, 
and placing its skin on the image of the god, 
they introduce before it a figure of Hercules ; 
die assembly afterwards beat the ram, and con- 
dude the ceremony by inclosing the body in a 
sacred chest 

XLIIL This Hercules, as I have been in- 
formed, is one of the twelve great gods, but of 
the Grecian Hercules I could in no part of 
Egypt proctue any knowledge ; that this name 
was never IxMTowed by Egjrpt from Greece, but 
certainly communicated by the Egyptians to the 
Greeks, and to those in particular who assign 
it to the son of Amphitryon, is among other ar- 
guments sufficiently evident from this, that both 
the reputed parents of this Hercules, Amphi- 
tryon and Alcmena, were of Egyptian origin. 
The Egjrptians also disclaim all knowledge both 
of Neptune and the Dioscuri, neither of whom 
are admitted among the number of their gods : 
if they had ever borrowed the name of a deity 
from Greece, the remembrance of these, so hx 
from being less, must have been stronger than 
of any other ; for if they then made voyages, 
and as I have great reason to believe, there were 
at that time Greek sailors, they would rather 
have been acquainted with the names of the 
other deities, than with that of Hercules. Her- 
cules is certainly one of the most ancient deities 
of Egypt : * and as they themsdves affirm, is 
one of the twelve, who were produced from the 
eight gods, seventeen thousand years before the 
reign of Amasis. 

XLI V. From my great desire to obtain in- 
formation on this subject, I made a voyage to 
Tyre, in Phcenlda, where is a temple of Her- 
cules held in great veneration. Among the 
various offerings which enrich and adorned it, 



Olympian Jupiter; and at Rome, the grratest Jupiter 
was the Capitoline.— opener, Po ly m 9tia .^T. 

8 Deiti^M of Egypt.'}— The remark, that the I^yptian 
is a very distinct personage from the Oredan Hercules, 
to not peculiar to Herodotus j it to affirmed by all the au- 
thors who have had occasion to speak on the suttfect; 
Cic«ro gives him the Nile as hto father : MIo genitus.— 
LarcAer. 

According to Cicero, the ^yptian Hercules was not 
the most ancient : he caUs him the second Hercules. 
The Hercules, son of Amphitryon and Ak^mena, was the 
sixth : thto last, however, was the one loost known, wlip 
to represented in almost all our ancient monuments, and 
who watt worshipped by the Greeks and Romaus.— 7*. 
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I saw two pillan : the one was of the purest 
gold, the other of emerald,' which in the night 
diffused an extraordinary splendour. I inqmr- 
ed of the priests how long this temple had been 
erected, but I found that they also differed in 
their ralatbn from the Greeks. This temple, 
as they affirmed, had been standing ever sinoe 
the first building of the city, a period of two 
thousand three hundred years. I saw also at 
Tjrre another temple consecrated to the Thaai- 
an Hercules. At Thasus, which I visited, I 
found a temple erected to this deity by the 
Phmnicians, who built Thasus while they were 
engaged in search of Europa: an event 
whidi happened five generations before Hercu- 
les, the son of Amphitryon, was known in 
G^reece. From all these circumstances I was 
convinced that Hercules roust be a very ancient 
deity. Sudi therefore of the Greeks as have 
erected two temples to the deity of this name, 
have, in my opinion, acted veiy wisely; to the 
Olympian Hercules they offer as to an immortal 
being; totheother they pay the rites of a hero. 

XL V. Among the many preposterous fables 
current in Greece, the one concerning Hercules 
is not the least ridiculous. He arrived, tbey 
say, in Egypt, where the inhabitanU bound him 
with the sacred fillet, and the usual ornaments of 
a victim/ and made preparations to sacrifice him 
to Jupiter. For a while he restrained himself, 
but upon his being conducted with the usual so- 
lemnities to thealtar, he exerted his strength, and 
put all his opponents to death. This story of the 
Greeks demonstrates the extremest ignorance of 



1 O/emeraU.y-rmi pUlv, of which Herodotoi here 
■peftka, could not, say* Mr Larrher, have been a true 
emerakl, it wae probably a peeodownarafdiui The 
learned FVenciunan agrees in opinion with the anthon 
of the Unirereal History, that tt was of coloored glass, 
iUominated by lamps placed within. 

Whether at so early a period they bad knowledge of 
gtaas» may be disputed ; but it is well known, that before 
the discorery ot glass, or the application of it for win. 
dowB, the rich used transparent stones for this purpose, 
which wiU solre the difficulty quite as well— r. 

2 0/ a vietiwt,y~1h9 gradations by which mankind 
vna led from offering the produce of the earth to the 
gods to sacrifice animals, are related by Porphyry, in his 
second book, de Abstinentia. He rdatos the ibUowing 
st(H7 on this snliject : ** So abtMnTent,** says he, « were 
(he ancient Athenisna from the destroying of any Idnd 
of animals, Hat a woman, named Clymene, was deemed 
guilty of A very criminal act, from her having without 
design killed a hog. Her husband, from the supposition 
Oat she had committed an Impiety, went to consult the 
orade on the occaiioa But as the deity did not conskU 
er it in a rery heinous Hght, men were afterwards in- 
dnred to make light of it also.** Set Porph^. Ub. U. 
chap. 9.~r. 



the Egyptian manners ; for how can it be rca. 
souaUe to suppose, that they wiU offer human 
beings in sacrifice, who will not for diispoiyoae 
destroy even animals, except swine, bulk, male 
calves without Uemish« and geese ? Or how 
could Hercules, an individual, and, as they thoBD- 
sdves affirm, a mortal, be aMe to destroy maiqr 
thousands of men ? I hope, however, that wbMt 
I have introduced on this subject wiU give no 
offence either to gods or heroes. 

XL VL The Mendesians, of whom I have 
before spoken, refuse to sacrifice goats of either 
sex, out of reverence to Pan, whom their tradi- 
tions assert to be one of the eight deities, whose 
existence preceded that of the twdve. Like the 
Greeks, they always represent Pan in his ima- 
ges with the countenance of the she-goat' and 
legs of the male ; not that they believe this has 
any resemblance to his person, or that he in 
any respect differs firom the rest of the deities ; 
the real motive which they assign for this cus- 
tom I do not choose to rekte. The venera- 
tion of the Mendesians for these animals, and 
for the males in particular,* is equally great and 
universal : this is also extended to goat-herds. 
There is one he-goat more particularly hon- 
oured than the rest, whose death is seriously 
lamented by the whole district of the Mendesi- 
ans. In the Egyptian language the word Men- 
des is used in common for Pan and for a goat. 
It happened in this country, within myremem- 
bnuice, and was indeed universally notorious, 
that a goat had indecent and public Aftmwmpi- 
cation with a woman. 

XLVII. The Egyptians regard the hog as 
an unclean animal,* and if they casually touch 



3 (kmntenanoe oftM the goat, Sfcy-Uontbrncoa oh. 
serres, that what Herodotus says in this place of the 
Ejgyptian manner of representing Pan, does not agree 
witfi the statues and images of Pma which have oomo 
down to US. Both the Greeks and Romans, if we may 
credit their monuments, which are rery numerous, pir. 
tnred Pan with a man's (isce, and with the horns, ean, 
and feet of a she or he-goat^T. 

4 Males in particular.'}— TIm Egyptians venerated the 
he^goat as adeity for the same reason that the Greeks do 
Priapus. Thb animal has astrong propensity to venery, 
and the member which is the instrument of generation 
they esteem honourable, because from i^ animals derive 
their existence.— Diod^>ru« SiclffB, 

5 Undean ommail 3— The abhorrence of the Jeu-s to 
the flesh of swine is generally supposed to have been imL 
tated from the Egyptians : they diflered in this, the Jews 
would never eat it, the Egyptians ocrasionally did. The 
motives assigned by Plutarch for the prc;}odiee of both 
these nations in this particular instance is curious 
enou|^ : ** The milk of the sow," says he, ** occasion- 
ed leprosies, which was the reason why the Egypthms 
entertained so great an aversion for this anlmaL** 
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onetbejiimne^atelypliiiige UmnselTeB dbdicto 
and til into the water. This prejudice operatet 
to the ezduBioii of all swine-herds, although 
natiTes of Egypt, from the temples; with people 
of this descxiptioa a connection by marriage is 
stodioiidy avoided, and they are reduced to the 
neoesaity of intermarrying among those of their 
own profession. The only deities to whom 
the Egyptians offer swine, are Bacdius and 
Luna ; to these they sacrifice swine when the 
moon is at the full, af^er which they eat the 
flesh. Why they offer swine at this particular 
time^ and at no other, the Egyptians have a 
tndition among themselves, whidi delicacy for- 
bids me to^qihdn. The following is the mode 
in which they sacrifice this animal to Luna: as 
soon as it is killed they cut off the extremity of 
the tail, which, with the spleen and the fisit, 
they tndose in the cawl, and bum ; upon the 
remainder, which at any other time they would 
disdain, they feast at the full moon, when the 
sacrifice is performed. They who are poor 
make the figures of swine with meal, which 
having first baked, they offer on the altar. 

XLYUL On the day of the feast of Bac- 
chus, at the hour of suqpper, every person before 
tiie door of his house, offers a hog in sacrifice. 
The swine-herd of whom they purchase it, is 
afierwaids at liberty to take it away. Except 
this sacnfice of the swine, the Egyptians cele- 
brate the feast of Bacchus in the same manner 
as the Greeks. Instead of the phalli,* diey 
have contrived certain figures of about a cubit 
in length ; the {oivate members of which are 



llw nme anthorin anoUier plaee explains In this num- 
Mr the AaHke of the Jews to swine. The religion, tlie 
cerenionies, and feasts of the Jews, were, as be i^retends, 
the same as those practised in Greece with respect to 
Bacdiaa. Baochos and Adonis are the same dirinities ; 
and tlie Jews abstaiafroai swine's flesh, because Adonis 
was slain bj a boar. 

It is no less wmlh remarUnf , that Plotarch explains 
the deriration of Leyites tnm Lyaios, AvnH» a name of 
Baechos.— r. 

6 PAaiZLl— Macrobios explains the consecration of the 
phaUos into an emblem of the power of generation, wliose 
prolific Tirtoe is therebj invoked to Impregnate Uie oni- 
rerse; for wliidi reason tliat ceremony is for the most 
port performed in the spring, wlien the whole world re- 
ceires a kind of regeneration from the gods. MacroMos, 
SatumaL lib. L 7.— See also on this sultject Lodan de Dea 
Syria; Apoleias; Letters on Mythology. See also Voyage 
4e Jeune Amaehanit, rol UL 1S&— 7. 

Mentkn is made in AtlMnasos of a {AiaUns, carried in 
a Barrhanal prooesdon, of gold, and one hundred and 
twenty cubits long. It was moreorer adorned with gar- 
lands, wliich were twined round it to its rertex, where 
was a golden star six cubits in circomferonce.~£w 
Aiktmnu, book t. diap. &. 



made to move. Hiese the women carry about 
the streets and villages, and the member which 
distinguishes the sex being almost as huge as 
the rest of the body, with thes6, and preceded 
by a piper, they sing in a long procession, the 
praises of Bacchus. Why this member is so 
disproportionably large, and ¥^y they give a 
motion to it alone, they assign a sacred and 
mysterious reason. 

XLIX. I am of opinion, that Melampus,^ 
son of Amytheon, was acquainted with this 
ceremony. It was Melampus who first taught 
the Greeks the name and ihe sacrifice of Bac- 
chus, and introduced the procession of die 
phalli ;" the mysterious purport of which he did 
not sufficiently explain ; but since his time it 
has received from different sages adequate illus- 
tration. It is unquestionable, that the use of 
the phalli in the sacrifice of Bacchus, with the 
other ceremonies which the Greeks now know 
and practise, were first taught them by Mdam- 
pus. I therefore, without hesitation, pronounce 
him to have been a man of wisdom, sjid of skill 
in the ait of divination. Instructed by the 
Egyptians* in various ceremonies, and particit- 
hffiy in those which rekte to Bacchus, with 
some few trifling changes he brought them into 
Greece. 1 can by no means impute to accident 
the resemblance whidi exists in the rites of 
Bacdius in Egypt, and in Greece ; in this case 
they would not have differed so essentially from 
the Grecian marniers, and they might have been 
traced to more remote antiquity : neither will I 
affirm that these, or diat any other religious 
ceremonies, were borrowed of Greece '* by the 

7 M0iamptu,y-So caUed because, being exposed when 
a child by his mother Rliodope, his wliole person was 
covered, excepting his feet} these tlie rays of tlie sun 
turned blade He was a Ikmous soothsayer : lie was 
also, acoorAng to Pansanias, a phyaidan, and had a tem. 
pie and statues, and solemn games instituted in his 
honour.— >7. 

8 0/ Mtf/)AaIK3— In what manner these were carried 
in prooeedons, may be seen in the Achamenses of Arts- 
toplianes. 

O ttmttmt «w ^mXXif «(An* rrnfmnh 
See also tlie scholiast on this passage.— r. 
Ifutrueted hg the Egyptiam.^AM I^rypt was then 
famous for the sdenoes and arts, the Greeks, who were 
beginning to emerge from barbarism, travelled thither 
to obtain knowledge, wliich they might afterwards com- 
municate to their countrymen. With tills view the fol- 
lowing illustriotis rhararters visited tliis country : **Or. 
plieuB, MussDUS, Melampus, Daedalus, Homer, Lycorgus 
the Spartan, Solon of Athens, Plato the {diilosopher, 
Pythagoras of Samos, Eudoxos, Democritus of Abdera, 
iEnopis of Cliios, &c &c**— LarcA«r. 

10 Barrvwed of Greece.'}— Soe Bryant's Mythology. 
voL iL 483. Diodorus Sic. vol i. 62, 68, Wesseling'"* 
editioa— 7. 
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Egyptians; I rather think that Melampus 
learned all these particidars which relate to the 
worship of Bacchus, from Cadmus, and his 
Tynan companions, when they came from Phoe- 
nicia to what is now called Boeoda.' 

L. Egypt has certainly communicated to 
Greece tlie names of almost all the gods ; that 
they are of harbarian origin, I am convinced by 
my different researches. The names of Nep- 
tune and the Dioscuri I mentioned before: 
with these, if we except Juno," Vestm, Themis, 
the Graces, and the Nereids, the names of all 
the other deities have always been familiar in 
Egypt. In this instance I do but repeat the 
opinions of the Egyptians. Those names of 
which they disdaim any knowledge are all, 
except Neptune, of Pelasgian derivation; for 
their acquaintance with this deity, they are in. 
debted to Africa, where indeed he was first of 
all known, and has always been greatly honoured. 
The Egyptians do not pay any religious cere- 
monies to heroes. 

LI. With the above, the Greeks have de- 
rived many other circumstances of religious 
worship from Egypt, which I shall hereafter 
relate ; they did not however learn from hence, 
Imt from the Pelasgi, to construct the figure of 
Mercury with an erect priapus, which custom 
was first introduced by the Athenians, and 
communicated from them to others. At that 
period the Athenians were ranked among the 
nations of Greece, and had the Pelasgians for 
their neighbours: from which incident this 
people also began to be esteemed as Greeks. 
Of the truth of this, whoever has been initiated 
in the Cabirian mysteries," which the Samo- 

1 An>#ia.>- Thb country was so called from Boeotus, 
soo of Itonus, and tJie nymph Menalippe, and grandson 
of Arophlctyon. See Diod. Sic lib. ir. 07: and also 
Thocydides, lib. L p. II. 

8 Juno. 3— We learn from Porphyry, that to the lEgyp- 
tian Juno, on a certain festival, three men were sacri. 
floed, who were first of all examined like so many calres 
destined for the altar. Amasis abolished these, substi- 
tuting in their room three figures of wax. Forphyr. de 
Abetinentia, lib. iL c 5&. 

3 Cabirian injf«^ert«f.3— The Cabiri, says MontfiMicon, 
were a sort of deities about wh<»n the ancients differ 
much. The Cabiri, the Curetss, the Corybantes, the 
Idean Dactyli, and sometimes the Telchinii, were taken 
for the same : they were 8<nnetimes taken for the DLos- 
curL With regard to their functions, and the places in 
which they exercised, opinions equally rarlous are held : 
some call them the sons of Vulcan, others of Jupiter.— 
See MontfiMucon. 

**They," says Mr Larchcr, principally from the scho. 
Uast to the Irene of Aristophanes, "who had been ad. 
mitt4>d to these mysteries were highly esteemed, as they 
were supposed to have nothing to apprehend from tem- 



thradans use, and learned of the Pelasgi, will 
be necessarily convinced; for the Pelasgians 
before they lived near the Athenians formerly 
inhabited Samothracia, and taught the people 
of that country their mysteries. By them the 
Athenians were first of all instructed to make 
the figure of Mercury with an upright primus. 
For this the Pelasgians have a sacred tradition, 
which is explained in the Samothradan mys- 
teries. 

LIL The Pelasgians, as I was informed at 
Dodona, formerly ofiered all things indiscrimi- 
nately to the gods. They distinguished them 
by no name or simame, for they were hitherto 
unacquainted with either ; but they called them 
gods, which by its etymology means disposers, 
from observing the onderly disposition and dis- 
tribution of the various parts of the universe. 
They learned, but not till a late period, the 
names of the divinities fh>m the Egyptians, and 
Bacchus was the last whom they knew. Upon 
this subject they afterwards consulted the oracle 
of Dodona, * by far the most ancient oracle of 
Greece, and at the period of which we speak, 
the only one. They desired to know whether 
they noight with propriety adopt the names 
which they had learned of the barbarians, and 
were answered that they might ; they have ac- 
cordingly used them ever since in their rites of 
sacrifice, and from the Pehisgi they were com- 
municated to the Greeks. 

LIIL Of the origin of each deity, whether 
they have all of them always existed, as also of 
their form, their knowledge is very recent in- 

pests.*' "They," obeenree Plutarch, *« who had learned 
their names, arailed themselves of them as a Idod of 
amulet to avert calamity, pronouncing them slowly.'* 

These names wore, according to the scholiast on ApoL 
Ion. Rhod. Ceres, Proserpine and Pluto, to which others 
add Mercury. 

Who these Cabirim might be, has been a matter of 
unsuccessful inquiry to many learned men. The utmost 
that is known with certainty is, that they were origin- 
ally three, and were called by way of eminence. The 
Great, or Mighty Ones, for that is the import of the He- 
brew name. Of the like import is the Latin iq>pellation. 
Penates : Dii per quos pemtut spiramus, &c. Thus the 
' joint worship of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, the triad of 
the Roman cxpiUA, is traced to that of The Three Mighty 
(htet in Samothrace, which was established in that island, 
at what precise time it is impossible to detennine ; but 
earlier, if Ensebius may be credited, than the days of 
Abraham.— J9mA«!P HcrtleifU Charge to the Clergy, 

Bochart derives Cabiri fktun a root, signifying deoa 
potentes ; but I have somewhere seen it derived from a 
Hebrew word signifying v«{i)(«, sodi partidpesi 

4 Oracle of Dodona.'} Se c on this sulffect Bryant's 
Mythology, vol. iL S8& 
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deed. The invention of the Grecian theogony; * 
the names, the honours, the forms, and the 
functions of the deities may with propriety be 
ascribed to Hesiod and to Homer, * who I be- 
lieve lived four hundred years, and not more, 
before m3r8elf. If I may give my opinion, the 
poets who are reported to have been before these, 
were certainly after them. What I have said 
of the names and origin of the gods, has been on 
the authority of the priests of Dodona; of 
Hesiod and of Homer I have delivered my own 
sentiments. 

LIV. Of the two oracles of Greece and 
libya, the Egyptians speak as follows : I was 
told by the ministers of the Theban Jupiter, 
that the Phcenicians had violently carried off 
from Thebes two priestesses, one of whom had 
been sold into Africa, the other into Greece ; 
they added, that the commencement of the above 
oracles must be assigned to these two women. 
On my requesting to know their authority for 
these assertions, they answered, that after along 
and ineffectual search after these priestesses, 
they had finally learned what they had told me. 

LV. I have related the intelligence which I 

gained from the priests at Thebes : The priest- 
1.^— ..^— — — ^.— — ^-^_— .^-_^— __ii__ 

5 Orecian tkeogoHjf.'}—'To nippose Homer to have been 
the uitlun' of the llieology and mythology oontaiiied in his 
poems, would, be as unreasonable as to imagine that he 
Ant tanghi the Greeks to read and write. Wefindthat, 
in the following ages, when wise men began to reason 
more upon these sol^jects, they censured Homer's theolo- 
gy, as liiglily iigorious to the gods, if it were understood in 
the literal sense. But when Homer wrote, he had suf- 
fle&rat ezeose and authority for the fU>lee wliich he de. 
llTered : and he introduced into his poems, by way of 
raaddnery, and with some decorations, theological le- 
gends, conCrired in more rude and igmmmt times, and 
sanetifled by hoary age and renerable tradition. Tradi- 
tkm had preaenred tome memory of the things which the 
gods had done and had sufliered when they were men.— 
Joriim*» Distertuthn, 807. 

TUs eridenoe of Herodotus must be esteemed early, 
and his judgment ralid. What can afibrd us a more sad 
account ci the doubt and darkness in whidi mankind 
were enrdoped, than these words of the histmian r How 
plainly does he show the necessity of divine interposition, 
and of revelation in consequence of it—Bfynnr* mythol- 
ogy, \. an. 

Hcaiode a laisse im nom oelebre et dee ouvrages esti- 
mea, oomme <m l*a suppose oontemporain d'Homere, 
queli|nea-uns ont pene quileti^son rival, mais Homere 
ne pcmvoit avoir de rtvanx. 

La tiieogonie d'Hesiode, cenme eelle de plnsienrB 
andens ecrivains de la Greoe, n*est qu*an tissu didees 
itenrdes, on d'aUegoriee impenetrables.— .Fioyegv du 
Jemme Amaekargit, UL SIS. 

6 Hcmer.y^To me U teems eertain that the life of Ho. 
mer, attriboted to Herodotus, was not written by our 
MMorian TUs I think might very easily be proved, but 
M would reqdre a di ss ertation, and much exceed the 

R of a note.— -LtfrcAer. 



I esses of Dodona ' assert, that two black pigeons 
flew from Thebes in Egypt, one of which set- 
tled in Africa, the other among themselves : 
which ktter, resting on the branch of a beech- 
tree, declared with a hmnan voice that here by 
divine appointment was to be an oracle of Jove. 
The inhabitants, fiiUy impressed that this was a 
divine communication, instantly complied with 
the injunction. The dove which flew to Africa 
in like manner commanded the people to fix 
there an oracle of Ammon, which also is an 
oracle of Jupiter. Such was the information 1 
received from the priestesses of Dodona, the 
eldest of whom was called Promenea, the se- 
cond Timarete, the youngest Nicandre; the 
other ministers employed in the service of the 
temple agreed with these in every particular. 

L VL My opinion of the matter is this : If 
the Phoenicians did in reality carry away these, 
two priestesses, and sell one to Africa, the other 
to Greece^ this latter must have been carried 
to the Thesproti, which country, though part 
of what is now termed Greece, was fonneriy 
caUed Pelasgia.* That, although in a state of 
servitude, she erected, under the shade of a 
beech-tree, a sacred edifice to Jupiter, which 
she might very natujrally be prompted to do, 
from the remembrance of the temple of Jupiter 
at Thebes, whence she was taken. Thus she 
instituted the oracle, and having learned the 
Greek language, might probably relate that by 
the same Phoenicians her sister was sold for a 
slave to Africa. 

LVII. The name of doves was probably 
given them because, being strangers, the sound 
of their voices might to the people of Dodona 
seem to resemble the tone of those birds. , 
When the woman, having learned the language, 
delivered her thoughts in words which were 
generally understood, the dove might be said 



7 Prietteste* of Dodcna."}— There is an account given 
by PalsBphatus, of one Metra, or Meetra, who could 
change herself into various forms. The story at bottom 
is very plain : Eigypt was frequnstly called Mestra and 
Mestnia, and by the person here called Mestra we are 
certainly to understand a woman of the country. She 
was sometimes simply mentioned as a cahen or priestess, 
whidkthe Greeks have rendered atw«, adog. Women in 
this sacred character attended at the shrine of Apis and 
Mnenis, and of the sacred heifer at Onuphis. Some of 
them in dUferant countries were styled C^^^neans, and 
also Peleiadfle, of vrhom the principal were the wonlen 
at Dodona.— ^iryofil. 

6 />tffai|f»a.>-11ie people who tiien composed the body 
of tiie Hdlenlstic nation in those ancient times, gave 
their names to the countries which they occupied. Hie 
Felasgiaos were widely dispersed.— LarcA«r. 
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to luive spoken with a kuman voioe. Before 
she had thus aooomplished henelf, her vmce 
might appear like that o£ a dove. It certainly 
cannot be supposed that a dove should spetk 
with a human voices and the drcumstance of 
her being black, explains to us her Egyptian 
origiiu 

LVIIL The two oracles of Egyptian 
Thebes and of Dodona have an entire resem- 
blance to each other. The art of divination, 
as now practised in our temples, is thus deriv- 
ed from Egypt ; at least the Egyptians were 
the first who introduced the sacred festivals, 
processions, and supplications, and from them 
the Greeks were instructed. Of this it is to 
me a sufficient testJaaony, that these r^gious 
ceremonies are in Greece but of modem date, 
whereas in Egypt they have been in use from 
the remotest antiquity. 

LIX. In the course of the year the Egypti- 
ans odebrate various public festivds ;' but the 
fiestival in honour of Diana, at the city of Bu- 
bastoe, is the first in dignity and importance. 
The second is held in honour of Ins, at the 
city Busiris, which is situated in the middle of 
the Delta, and contains the largest temple of 
that goddess. Isis is called in the Greek 
tongue, Demeter or Ceres. The solemnities of 
l^nerva, observed at Sais,* are the third in 
consequence ; the fourth ore Heliopolis, and 
sacred to the sun ; the fifth are those of Latona, 
at Butos ; the next those of Mars, solemnized 
at Papremis. 

LX. They who meet to celebrate the fes- 
tival at Bubastos * embark in vessels, a great 
number of men and women promiscuously 
mixed. During the passage some of the wo- 
men^ strike their tabors,accompanied by the men 



1 F«f<toafr.}»Mr Ssvary, with other modern trareU 
len, gire ns an account of the annnal Mn of E^grypt 
Theie are to be considered aa the rMnalns oi the andent 
pngrimagea of the Egyptians to Canopoa, Sais, and Bo. 
bastoe. 

2 Am.]— This place is by some supposed to be the Sin 
of the scriptores.— 7. 

3 Bubaiios.'}~-Stkytary has traiulated this passage in his 
Letters on Egypt Fnm a comparison of his yenion 
with mine, it Is painful to observe he has given to Hero, 
dotus what the historian nerer imagined.— LordWr. 

4 7^ t0otM«n.>—T1ie8e no doubt, are the Almai, which 
were not then more decent than now. 

The Egyptians since Herodotus hare been governed 
by various nations, and at length are sunk deep in igan^ 
ranoe andslavery, but their true character has undergone 
no change. The frantic ceremmiies the pagan religion 
anthorised are now renewed around the sepulidire) of 
Santons, before the chorches of the Copis, and in the 
Mrs I mentioned.— iSavofy. 



playing on flutes. The rest of both sexes dap 
dieir hands, and join in chorus. Whatever 
dty they approach, the vessels are brought to 
shore ; of the women some continue their in- 
strumental music, others call aloud to the 
females of the place, provoke them by injurious 
language, dance about, and indecenUy throw 
aside tiieir garments. This they do at every 
place near which they pass. On their arrival 
at Bubastos, the feast commences, by the sacri- 
fice of many victims, and upon this occasion a 
greater quantity of wine * is consumed than in 
all the rest of the year. The natives report, 
that at this solemnity seven hundred thousand * 
men and women assemble, not to mention chil- 
dren. 

LXL I have before related in what manner 
tiie rites of Isis are celebrated at Busiris. Af- 
ter the ceremonies of sacrifice the whole assem. 
bly, to the amount of many thousands, flagel- 
late ' themselves ; but in whose honour they do 
tills I am not at liberty to disdose. The 
Carians of Egypt treat tiiemselves at this 
solemnity with unparelleled severity ;* they cut 
themselves in the face with swords, and by this 
distinguish themselves from the Egyptian na- 
tives. 

LXIL At the sacrifice solemnized at Sais, 
the assembly is held by night ; they suspend 
before their houses in the open air, lamps which 
are filled with oil mixed with salt;* a wick floats 
at the top, which will bum all ni^t ; the feast 
itself is called the feast of lamps.^ Such of the 

5 Quaniii^ ofwiiu,y~Jn the Oreelc it Is wine of the 
vine, to distinguish it from beer, which lie calk barley, 
wine.— LoreAer. 

Whoever has not seen a witty and hnmoroas disser. 
tation on ttfH «eift«^, or barley-wine, published at Ox. 
ford in 1750 may prmniee h^wm^if mudi ffntiT*tT i***fMyiit 
from ItsperusaL 

6 Seven hundred thouiamd.'}—Fcr seven hondred 
thousand, some read only seventy thooaand.— r. 

7 FtageOate tkemsehfes.y—The manner in whidi VoL 
taire has translated this passage is too slngnku> to h^ 
omitted—^ On frappe, dans la viUe de Busiris, dit Hero, 
dote, les honunes et les femmes vpna le sacrifloe, mais 
de dire on on les frappe, o'est ce qui asm'esl pas pcmia.** 
^^Quegtiom* mr r Emqfdopedie. 

8 Xenophancs, the physician, seeing the I^nrpttans 
lament and beat themselves at tiieir festivals, says to 
them,saisibly enoogfa, '* If your gods be gods in reality, 
cease to lament them j but if tibey are mortals, farbeai- 
to sacrifice to them."— Plttterc*. 

5aaL3— Salt was constantly nsedat aU entertainmcnta, 
both of the gods and men, whence a particular sanctity 
was beUeved to be lodged in it : it is hnwe oidkd <b«r flA«, 
divine salt, by Homer.^J>ott«r. 

10 Feast of lampg.y-Tliia feast, which mnchreaemUea 
the feast of lamps observed from time iramenMiria] in 
China, seems to confirm the opinion''of M. de Onigne% 
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Egyptians as do not attend the ceremony think 
themselves obliged to obserre the evening of 
the festival, and in like manner bum lamps be- 
fore their houses : thus on this night not Sais 
only, but all Egypt is illuminated. A religious 
motive b assigned for the festival itself, and for 
the illuminations by which it is distinguished. 

LXIII. At Heliopolisand Butos,'' sacrifices 
alone are offered, but at Papremis, as at other 
places, in addition to the offering of victims, 
other religious ceremonies are observed. At 
the dose of the day a small number of priests 
are in immediate attendance upon the statue of 
Mars ; a greater number, armed with dubs, 
place themselves at the entrance of the temple; 
opposite to these may be seen more than a 
thousand men tumultuously assembled, ^ith 
dubs also in their hands, to perform their reli- 
gious vows. The day before the festival they 
remove the statue of the god, which is kept in 
a small case decorated with gold, to a different 
apartment. The priests attendant upon the 
statue place it, together with its case, on a four- 
wbeded carriage, and begin to draw it along. 
Those at the entrance of the temple endeavour 
to prevent its admission : but the votaries above 
mentioned come to the succour of the god, and 
a combat ensues between the two parties, in 
which many heads are broken, and I should 
suppose many lives lost, though this the Egyp- 
tians positivdy deny. 

LXIV. The motive for this ceremony b 
thus expbined by the natives of the country: — 
This temple, they say, was the residence of the 
mother of Mars: the god himself, who had 
been brought up at a dbtance from hb parent, 
on hb arrival at man's estate came hither to 
visit hb mother. The attendants, who had 
never seen him before, not only refused to admit 
him, but roughly drove him from the place. 
Obtaining proper assbtance, he returned, se- 
verdy chastised those who had opposed him, 
and obtained admission to hb parent From 
this circumstance the above mode of fighting 



who hM been the lint to intimate that China wm a 
eoleay bwu EgjfL-^Larehtr. 

In E^y^ there li no r^oidng, no fetUral of any coniid. 
•rational all, oiMCOonpanled with iUonlnation. Forthia 
Vorpoae they umJu nee of earthen lamps, which they pot 
Into rery deep reaMb of glais, in rach a manner a* that 
the flMS li two thirds, or at least one half of its heifht, 
idthor than the faunp. In order to p res er ve the light, and 
pxiventilscxtlaetloahythewlnd. The Egyptians hare 
carried this art to the highest perfection, ttc^MaHUt 

II Butot.y-Thia is IndUemitly written Botos, Botis, 
andBnta^r. 



was ever after practised on the festival of Bian*. 
and these people were also the first who make 
it a point of religion not to communicate car- 
nally with a woman '' in a temple, nor enter any 
consecrated place after the venereal act, without 
having first washed. Except the Egyptians and 
the Greeks, all other nations without seruple 
connect themsdves with women in their tem- 
ples, nor think it necessary to wash themsdves 
after such connection, previous to thdr paying 
their devotions. In thb instance they rank man 
indiscriminatdy with other animab ; for ob- 
serving that birds as well as beasts copulate in 
shrines and temples, they condude that it can- 
not be offensive to the ddty. Such a mode of 
reasoning does not by any means obtain my 
approbation. 

LXV. The superstition of the Egyptians 
b conspicuous in various instances, but in thb 
more particulariy : notwithstanding the vicinity 
of their country to Africa, the number of beasts 
b comparatively small, but dl of them, both 
those which are wild and those which are 
domestic, are regarded as sacred. If I were 
to explain the reason of thb prejudice, I should 
be led to the discussion of those sacred subjects, 
which I particularly wbh to avoid," and which 
but from necessity I should not have discussed 
so fuUy as I have. Thdr laws compd them 
to cherbh animals, a certain number of men 
and women are appointed to thb office, which 
b esteemed so honourable,'* that it descends in 

18 Cotftmnmieate eamaUjf with a icmnan. 3— Mention is 
made of the Mossyri, called by ApoUonins Rhodins, 
MossyriBci, who oopolated in the public streett. Seo 
Xeni^hoo, Diodoms Slcolas, and otliers. 

Nest bj Uw Mcnd bin their om Impel 
Plrin Arfo, when th« MomsrmcUmh dvdC, 
Of nuuniMs ttnnc*, ^ *^y *>*>> car* conce*! 
TboM cUwU which oth«n openly rev«a]. 
And ■ctloiu that In Mcrct «honld be done 
Pedbnn in pobUc and brlbra the nmt 
For, like the nonslen of the brlMly dfove. 
In pabUe they pciftna the feett eflove. 



Qnid ego de Cynids loquar, qnibns in propatolo ooire 
com ooiOagibas moe fbit Lactaotias.<i^See also what 
Diogenes Laertins says of Crates and Hipparohia. See 
Bayle on the Adamites and Flcards, and also <« A Dialofoe 
oonoeming Decency.** See also Herodotus, book L— r. 

13 IFmA loovotd: 3l.The andents were remarkably sent, 
pnloos in every thing which regarded religion ; but in 
the time of Dlodorus Sicnlos strangers did not pay the 
same r everence to the religious rites ci tiie E^gyptiaus. 
This historian was not afraid to acquaint us with the 
motives -which induced the E^ypttans to pay divine hoo. 
oars to aniroals.<»I,areAer. 

See Diodoms Stcnlus, lih. L 21. 

U £«CMtiMtf M ikmoMniU0^}--8o far from refusing this 

employ, or being tihamed publicly to exercise it, they 

M 
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moeesaion firom fkdier to son. In the presence 
of these animals the inhabitants of the cities 
perform their vows. They address themselves 
as siq)plicants to the divinity, who is supposed 
to be represented by the animal in whose pre- 
sence they are ; they then cut off their chil- 
dren's hair, sometimes the whole of it, some- 
times half, at other times only a third part ; 
this they weigh in a balance against a pica of 
silver; as soon as the silver preponderates, they 
give it to the woman who keeps the beast, she 
in return feeds the beast with pieces of tish, 
which is their constant food. It is a capital 
offence designedly to kill any one of these ^ 
animals ; to destroy one accidentally is punish- 
ed by a fine, determined by the priests; but 
whoever, however involuntarily, kills an ibis* 
or «i hawk* cannot by any means escape 
death. 

LXVI. The number of domestic animals 
in Egypt is very great, and would be much 
greater if the increase of cats * were not thus 

make ft rain display of it, as if they participated the 
greaterthoiuranof thegods. VOien they trarel through 
the dtie*, or the eoontry, they make known, by certain 
marks whfch they exhibit, the perticolar animal of which 
they hare the care. They who meet them as tiiey jour- 
ney respect and worship theee.— DioA>na Steubu. 

I TitkiU oNty one of <Aeie.>-The eat was also held in 
the extrcmest reneration by the ancient Eigyptians; and 
Diodoms Siculus relates, that a Roman having by acd. 
dent Idlled a cat, the common people initantly surround- 
ed his house with erery demonstration of fury. The 
king% guards were instantly despatched to rescue him 
from their rage, but in rain ; hb authority and the 
Roman name were e<iually ineffectual.— >In the most ex- 
tovme necessities of fiunlne, they rather chose to feed on 
human flesh than on these animals.— 7. 

S IbiM.y— The Egyptians thus venerated the ibis, 
becAUse they were supposed to devour the serpents 
which bred in the ground after the ebbing of the Nile. 

— r. 

3 i^aidlp.3— They have a Idnd of domestic largo brown 
hawk, with a fine eye. One may see the pigeons and 
hawks standing dose to one another. The Turks never 
kill them, and seem to have a sort of veneration for these 
birds, and for eats, as well as their ancestors. The an. 
dent Egyptians in this animal, worshipped the sun or 
Osiris, of which the brightness of its eyes was an em- 
hlem.— Pocedfce. 

Orirte was worshipped at Phils, undor the figure of 
the Ethiopian hawk.— T. 

4 If the imereaae <^ caii, ^3— There occurs, I own, 
« difficulty in the i^ryptian system of theology. It is 
evident from their method of propagation, that a couple 
of cats in fifty years would stock a whole kingdom. If 
religious veneration were paid them, it would in twenty 
more not only be easier in Egypt to find a god than a 
man, (whidi Petronins says was the case id some parts 
of Italy) but the gods must at last entirely starve the 
men, and leave themselves neither priests nor votaries 
remaining. Itispndmble, therefore, that this wise nation, 
the most celebrated In antiquity for prudence and so«nd 
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frustrated— The female cats, wb«i delivered 
of their young, caiefuUy avoid the company of 
the males, who to obtain a second commerce 
with them contrive and execute this stratagem ; 
they steal the young from the mother, which 
they destroy, but do not eat. This animal, 
whidi is very fond of its young, from its desire 
to have more, again covets the company of the 
male. In every accident of fire, the cats seem 
to be actuated by some supernatural ^ impulse ; 
for the Egyptians surrounding the place which 
is burning appear to be occupied with no 
thought but that of preserving their cats. 
These, however, by stealing between the legs 
of the spectators, or by leaping over their heads, 
endeavour to dart into the flames. This cir- 
cumstance, whenever it happens, difiuses uni- 
versal sorrow.' In whatever fiunily a cat by 
accident happens to die, every individual cuts 
oflfhis eye-brows' but on the death of a dog' 



poBey , foreseefaog such dangerous consequences, reserved 
all their wordiip for the full-grown divinities, and used 
the freedom to drown the holy spawn, or Uttie suddng 
gods, without any scruple m remorse. And thus the 
practice of warping the tenets of religion, in order to 
serve temporal interests, is not by any means to be re. 
garded as an invention of these later ages.— IfiMM. 

5 St^>ematuraiy'n is astonishing that Herodotus 
should see this as a prodigy. The cat is a timid animal, 
fire makes it more so : the precautions taken to prevent 
its perishing, frighten it stiU more, and deprive it of Ito 
sagarity.— i<arcAer. 

6 Univerml «orrote.>- One method of mourning pre- 
valent in the east, was to assemble in miiltitudes, and 
bewail aloud. In a manuscript of fir John Chardin, part 
of which has been given in the work of Mr Harmer, we 
have this remark, *< It is the genius of the people of Asia 
to express their sentiments of joy and grief aloud. 
These their transports are ungovemed, excessive, and 
truly outrageouSb^ See Banner, vol IL p. ia& 

7 Cuts off his esfe-brotos.'y-'The custom of cutting off 
the hair in mourning ^»pear8 to have obtained in the east 
in Uie prophetic times. 

Among the ancient Greeks it was sometimes laid vpon 
the dead body, sometimes cast into the Amend pUe, and 
sometimes placed upon the grave. 

Women in the deep mourning of captivity, shaved off 
their hair. ** Then thou shalt Mng her home to tfatna 
house, and she shall shave her head, and pare her naUa.** 
Deut xxi. 12. 

MaiUet says, that in the east the women that attend a 
corpse to the grave generally have their hair hanging 
loose about their ears. 

8 Death of a dog.y~ln this respect Plutarch dUfiws 
from Herodotus. He allows that these animals were at 
one time oteemed holy, but it was before tlie time of 
Cambyses. Fromtheeraof his reign they were hdd in 
another light; for when this king killed the sacred Apis, 
thedogsfedsoUberallyupon his entrails, without malting 
a proper distinction, that they kietidl their sanctity. But 
they were certainly of old kxikod upon as lacred ; and it 
was perhaps with a view to this, and to prevent the Is. 
raeUtes retaining any notion of this nature, that a Aof{ 
was not suffered to come within the predncts of tha 
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tbey shaVe their heads and every part of their 
bodies. 

LXVII. The cats when dead are carried to 
sacred buildings, and after being salted' are 
buried in the city Bubastis. Of the canine 
species, the females are buried in consecrated 
chests, wherever they may happen to die, which 
ceremony is also observed with respect to the 
ichneumons.** The shrew-mice and hawks are 
dways removed to Butos ; the iWs to Hermo- 
polis;" the bears, an animal nurely seen in 
Egypt, and the wolves, *• which are not much 
bigger than foxes, are buried in whatever place 
they die. 



temple of Jerusalem. In the Moaaic law, the price of a 
dog, and the hire of a harlot are pat upon the same level. 
See Oeateronomy, xxiiL la *<Thoa shalt not bring the 
hire of ■ whore nor the price of a dog into the bouse of 
the Lord thy God ibr any vow, for both these are an 
abomination to the Lord thy Ood.^Srstant. 

It Is because the dog was consecrated to Anubis, that 
he waa represented with a dog's head. Vkgll and Grid 
caQhiro Lstrator Annbb; Propertius .and Fmdentias, 
Latrans Anubis.— LnrcA^. 

At the prcMnt day dogs are considered in the east as 
deftUng : they do not suffer them fai their houses, and 
ever with care avoid tondiing them in the streets. By 
the ancient Jews, as remarked before, they were consi- 
dered in a disagreeable light "Am I a dog?** says the 
Philistine to David. " What, is thy servant a dog ?" 
says Haxael, ttc See Harmer, vol L p. SSa It may * 
indeed be obeenred, that in most countries and languages 
the word dog is a term of contempt *< I took by tha 
throat the undrcmndsed iogy—T, 

9 AjUr being MtttfdL>-Diodonu Stculus says the same 
thing, and he also describea the process used on the oe- 
OMiou.— 7. 

10 lekneumomy^ finrnd both in Upper and Lower 
^ypt U creeps sk>wly atong, as if ready to scixe its 
prey ; it feeds on plants, eggs, and fowls. In Upper 
Egypt it scarchea for the eggs of the crocodile, which lie 
hid in the sand, and eats them, thereby preventing the 
increase of that animal. It may be easily tamed, and 
goes about the bouses like a cat It makes a growling 
noise and barks when it is very angry. The French in 
Egr^t have called this Bat de Fharaon. Alpinns and 
BeUonius, following this, have called it Mus Pharaonia. 
The resemblance it has to a mouse in cokmr and hair, 
might have induced people ignorant of natural history to 
rail it^ mowe, but why Pharaoh's mouse 9 The Egyp- 
tian were in the time of Pharaoh too intelligent to caU 
It » moose : nor is it at this day caUed^r by the Arabs, 
which is the name for mouse ; they call it nemt. What 
if related concerning its entering the jaws of the croco. 
dile is fabulous.— ifaM0<7*M«t 

11 HermcpoliM.y-Then were in i;gypt two places of 
this nwne, Wesseling supposes Herodotus to speak of 
Utat in the TheUad.— 7. 

14 f»'olr««.l-HM8elqui»t dkl not meet with either of 
Ui^^ animak in Egypt Wolves were himourcd in 
swpt, says Eusebius, probably from their resemblance 
CTtbedotf. Some relate, that the Ethiopians having made 
an €X99dktioa i«ainat Egypt, were put to flight bya vast 
Bumber of wolvca, which oecasiooed the place where the 
inrideni happened to be called LycopoUs. 



liXVIIL I proceed now to describe the na, 
ture of the crocodile, " which during the four 
severer months in winter eats nothing : it is a 
quadruped, but amphibtous; it is also ovipa- 
rous, and deposits its eggs in the sand; the 
greater part of the day it spends on shore, but 
all the night in the water, as beingwarmer than 
the external air,*^ whose cold is increased by the 
dew. No animal that I have seen or known, 
from being at first so remariubly diminutive 
grows to so vast a size. The eggs are not lar- 
gerthan those of geese: on leaving the shell the 
young is proportionably small, but when arrived 
at its full size it is sometimes more than seven- 
teen cubits in length : it has eyes like a hog, '* 



13 Of the crocodile.'}— The general nature and proper, 
ties of the crocodile are sufficiently known, I shatt 
therefore be contented with givtog the reader, from dif. 
ferent authors, such particulars of this extraordinary ani- 
mal as are lees notorious. The circumstance of their 
eating nothing during the four severe winter monUia 
seems to be untrue. 

The excrements do not appear to pass through the 
anus, they pass through the gut into the ventride, and 
are vomited up. Under the shoulder of the old crocodile 
is a foUieuhis containing a thick matter, wbldi smells like 
musk, a perfume much esteemed in Egypt When the 
male copulates with the female, he turns her with his 
snoot on her back. 

The Alt of the crooodUe is used by the Egyptians agafaist 
the rheumatism. The gaU is thought good for the eyes, 
and for barrenness in women. The eyes are an aphro. 
dishic, and as Hasselquist affirms, esteemed by the Arabs 
superior even to ambergris. 

When the ancient prophets in the Old Testament speak 
of adragon, a crocodile is generaUy to be understood. 
" Am I a sea or a jannin ?" See Job vii 12; where, 
according to Harmer, a crocodile alone can be meant 
The animal is of most extraordinary strength. ««Oneof 
twelve feet," says Maillet, •'after a long fisst threw down 
with the stroke of his taU five or six men, and a bale of 
coffee." They sleep In the sun, but not soundly. They 
seldom descend below the Thebais, and never below 
Grand Cabx). Some have been seen ilfty feet long. 
Herodotus says It has no tongue, but It has a fleshy sub- 
•tance like a tongue, which serves it to turn its rowrt : 
It is said to move only the upper jaw, and to lay fifty 
eggs. It Is not a Uttte remarkable, that the andentname 
being champsa, the Egyptians now call it tirasah—T^ 

U Warmer thanthe external a»r.>-Water exposed to 
violent heat during the day preserves its warmth in the 
night, and is then much less cold than the external air.- 
Lorcier. From consulting modem travellers, we find 
Shirks of Herodotus on the crocodile excepUng 
only the partkularities which we have pointed out, con- 

nnder^ by critics for the whale "«» the crocodUe 
Both these animal, are remaricable for the raallness of 
Zireje^in proportion to the bulk of thefa- bodies: 
those of the crocodUe are said to be extremely piercing 
out of the water ; in which sense. th*rrfore. tte poets 
expression, « its eyes are lika the eyelids of the mora. 
S^^nlybeiplicabU. !>' ^oimg^h- p^^ 
^Sascon this part of Job. describing the crocodile as the 
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teeth large and prominent, in proportion to the 
dimensions of its body ; but, unlike all other 
animals, it has no tongue. It is further and 
most singularly distinguished by only moving its 
upper jaw. Its feet are armed with strong 
fiuigs ; the skin is protected by hard scales re- 
gularly divided. In the open air its sight is re- 
markably acute, but it cannot see at all in the 
water ; living in the water its throat is always 
full of leeches ; beasts and birds universally 
avoid it, the trochilus alone excepted, which, 
from a sense of gratitude, it trests with kind- 
ness. When the crocodile leaves the water, 
it reclines itself on the sand, and generally to- 
wards the west, with its mouth open : the tro- 
chilus entering its throat destroys the leeches ; 
in acknowledgment for which service it never 
does the trochilus injury. 

LXIX. This animal, by many of the Egyp- 
tians, is esteemed sacred,' by others it is treated 
as an enemy.' They who live near Thebes, 
and the lake Moeris, hold the crocodile in re- 
ligious veneration ; they select one, which they 
render tame and docile, suspending golden or- 
naments from its ears,* and sometimes gems of 
value; the fore feet are secured by a chain. 
They feed it with the flesh of the sacred victims, 

animal Intended tn the original, has given the image an 
erroneooB reference to tiie magnitude rather than the 
briglitneflB of its eye, 

hufce U bb froat, and when hit bumUh'd cjm 
Lift their bfond lida, th* morning Msnu to riie. 

X>r Aiken, FmHmI Vm 4^ Nat. HUt. 

1 EtUemed Mcred 3—On thia suhject tre hare the foU 
lowing singular SUM7 in MaximnsTyriiu. An Egyptian 
ivoman brought op the young one of a crocodile Hie 
Egyptians esteemed her singulariy fortunate, and rever. 
cd her as the nurse of a deity. The woman had a son 

) about the same age with the crocodile, and they grew 
Qp and played together. No harm ensued whilst the 
crocodile was gentle from being weak ; but when it got 
its strength it devoured the child. The woman exulted 
in the death of hor son, and considered his fttte as Uessed 
in the extreme, in thus becoming the victim of their do. 
mestic god.— r. 

2 Treated at an men^.y^Thm^ were the people of 
Tentyra in partictilar, now called Dandera, they were 
famous for their intrepidity as well as art in overcoming 
crocodiles. For a particular account of their manner of 
treating them, see Pliny, book viii. chap. 25.-71 

3 Omamentt from iU eart.'yJThia seems to suppose, 
that the crocodile has ears externally, nevertheless those 
which the Sultan sent to Louis the Fourteenth, and 
which the academy of sciences dissected, had none. They 
found in them indeed apertures of the ears phMed below 
the eyes, but concealed and covered with sUn, which 
had the appearance of two eye-lids entirely closed. When 
the animal was alive, and out of the water, these Uds 
probably opened. However thia may be, it was, as may 
be presumed, to these membranes that theear-rii]^ were 
fixed.- LorcAer. 



and with other appointed food. While it Uvea 
they treat it with unceasing attention, and when 
it dies it is first embalmed, and afterwards de- 
posited in a sacred chest They who lived in 
or near Elephantine, so hi from considering 
these beasts as sacred, make them an artide of 
food : they call them not crocodiles, but champ- 
sie.* The name of crocodiles was first imposed 
by the lonians, from their resemblance to liz- 
ards so named by them, which aro produced in 
the hedges. 

LXX. Among the various methods that are 
used to take the crocodile,' I shall only rehite one 
which most deserves attention : they fix on a 
hook a piece of swine's flesh, and suffer it to 
float into the middle of the stream ; on the 
banks they have a live hog, which they beat till 
it cries out. The crocodile hearing the noise 
makes towards it, and in the way encounters 
and devours the bait. They then draw it on 
shore, and the first thing they do is to fill its 
eyes with day; it is thus easily manageable, 
which it otherwise would not be. 

LXXI. The hippopotamus * is esteemed sa- 



4 CSIoa^Mir.]— The crocodile had many names, such as 
oarmin, souchus, campsa. This last signifled an ark or 
rec^rtade.— JB!ryai|t 

5 To take (he erocodUe.Z'^The most common way of 
killing the crocodile is by shooting it ThebaUmnstbe 
directed towards the belly, where the sidn is soft, and 
not armed with scales Uke the back. Yet they give an 
aceonnt of a method of catching than something like that 
whkh Herodotus relates. They make some animal cry 
at a distance from the river, and when the croeodila 
comes out they thrust a spear into his body, to vrkiA a 
rope is tied : they then let hfan go into the water to spend 
hfaoDself; and afterwards drawing him out, run a pole in- 
to his mouth, and Jcunping on his back tie his jaws tog«. 
ther.— PococA(«. 

6 The hippopotamu8.'}~-lt is to be observed, that the 
hippopotamus and crocodile were symbcrfs of the sama 
purport: both related to the deluge, and however the 
Greeks might soroetimee represent tiiam, they were both 
in difiiBrent places revermced by the andent E^^yptiana. 
'^Bryant, who refers his reader on this 8ulf{ect to the 
Ms and Osiris of Plutarch. 

The hippopotamus is generally supposed to be the be. 
hemolh of scripture Maillet says his skin istwo flngera 
thick i and that it te so much the more difficult to kiU it 
as there is only a small place in its forehead where it is 
vuhierable. Hasselquist dasses it not with the ampMbiA 
but quadrupeds. It as an inveterate enemy to the cro- 
codile, and kills it wherever it meets it Itneverappean 
below the cataracts. The hide is a load for a canM!l : 
Maillet speaks of one which would have been a heavy 
load for four camels. He does great injury to the l^gypw 
tians, destroying in a very short time an entire field of 
com or clover. Their manner of destroying it is too euri. 
ous to be omitted : they place tn his way a great quantity 
of pease; the beast filling himself with these, they occs. 
don an Intolerable thirst Upon these he drinks UrgB 
draughts of water, and the E^ryptians after war ds find 
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end in tbe district of Pq>remi8, but in no other 
part of Egypt I shall describe its nature 
and properties : it is a quadruped, its feet are 
cloven, and it has hoofs like an ox ; tbe nose is 
short, but turned up, the teeth prominent ; it 
resembles a horse in its mane, its tail, and its 
▼oice ; it is of the size of a very large ox, and 
it has a skin so remarkably thick, that when 
dried it is made into offensive weapons. 

LXXIL The ^e also produces otters, 
which the Egyptians venerate, as they also do 
the fish called lepitodus, and the eel :* these are 
sacred to the Nile, as among the birds is one 
caUed the chenalopex*. 

L XXIII. They have also another sacred 
bird, which, except in a picture, I have never 
seen : it is called the phoenix.*' It is very un- 

Um dMd OD the ihore, blown op m if Idlled with tlie 
t ro u g wt poison. PMmant relates, in his Synopsis of 
Animals, other and more planaible means of taking this 
aaimaL Its rolee b between the roaring of a boll and 
the braying oC an elephant It is at flrvt interrupted with 
frequent short pauses, but may be heard at a great dls. 
tnuce. The oAener he goee on shore, the better hopes 
have the ^yptians of a suffldent increase of the NUe. 
His food, they say, can be ahnost distinguished in his 
mxtremeabL Fbeoeke calls it a Ibh, and says that he 
was able to obtain little information concerning it 

I hare aoserted that this animal is generaUy allowed 
to be the behemoth of scripture ; Mr Brura is of a con. 
trary opinion, and believes the behemoth to be the ele- 
phant^See his Travels, voL v. p. 88. 

The above particulars are compiled diiefly from Has. 
aelquist, Maillet, and Pennant— r. 

8 7VMI.3— Antiphanes in A tliensBos, addressing him. 
aelf to the Egyptians, says, «< Yon adore the ox; Isacri. 
flcetethegods. Yon reverence the eel as a very power. 
Ibl deity; we consider it as the d^ntieet of food.** Antl. 
phaoes, and the Greek writers, who amused themselves 
with ridiculing the religious ceremonies of I^ypt, were 
doubtless ignorant of the motive which caused this par- 
ticniar ish to be proeeribed. The flesh of the eel, and 
•ome other flsh, thickened the blood, and by checking the 
perspiration excited all those mahulies connected with tbe 
leproay. Tbe priests forbade the people to eat it, and to 
render their proUUtlona more effectoal, they pretended 
to regard these fish as sacred. Bf. Paw pretends that the 
Greeks have been in an error in friadng the eel amongst 
the sacred 11^, but I have always to say to that learned 
man, where are your proofs r.-.Lardkrr. 

9 Ckenalopex.y~TUa bird in figure greatly reeembles 
the gooee, but it has aU the art and cunning of the fox.— 



10 rAanix.y^Tnai what is rekited of this bird the 
B gave the name phdsnix to the pahn-tree, be. 
» when burnt down to the ground it springs iq» again 



The ancient Christians also refer to the phoenix, as a 
type o# the resurrection.— 7. 

We find tlM following mnark in Tbomasios de Flagio 

Literarlo. 

HerodoCoB in secnndo ex historicm Hecatsei BfilesU 

I verUs totidem exscripsisse did. 

k leviter cmeBtttus, a^oBnudi sunt, 



common even among themselves; for according 
to the Heliopolitans, it comes there but once in 
the course of five hundred years, and then only 
at the decease of the parent bird. If it bear 
any resembhmce to its picture, the wings are 
partly of a gold and partly of a ruby colour, and 
its form and size perfectly like the eagle. They 
relate one -thing of it which surpasses all credi- 
bility : they say that it comes from Arabia to 
the temple of the sun, bearing the dead body of 
its parent inclosed in myrrh, which it buries. 
It makes a ball of myrrh shaped like an egg, as 
lai^ as it b able to carry, which it proves by 
experiment This done, it excavates the mass, 
into which it introduces the body of the dead 
bird ; it again closes the aperture with myrrh, 
and the whole becomes the same weight as when 
composed entirely of myrrh ; it then proceeds 
to Egypt to the temple of the sun. 

LXXIV. In the vicinity of Thebes there 
are also sacred serpents,'* not at all troublesome 
to men : they are very small, but have two horns 
on the top of the hauL When they die, they 
are buried in the temple of Jupiter, to whom 
they are said to belong. 

LXXV. There is a place in Arabia, near 
the city Butos, which I visited for the purpose 
of obtaining information concerning the winged 
serpent" I saw here a prodigious quantity of 



quas de phosnioe ave, deque fluviatili equo et crocodL 
lomm venatkme oommemorat, p. SOI 

As to what he may have b<»Towed from Hecatsras, 
nothing can be said, but the term * leviter ementitus* does 
not appear to be candidly applicable to a writer who, in 
this book partieulariy, teQs yon in every page that he 
only relates the information he received, and who pro. 
fessedly regards the story of the phcenix as fabulous.— T. 

11 Sacred $erpentt.'}~~The symbolical worship of the 
serpent was in the first ages very extensive, and was in- 
tmdnoed into all the mysteries wherever celebrated. It 
is remarifaMe that wherever the Amonians founded any 
places of worship, there was generaUy some story oi a 
serpent There was a legend about a serpent at (krfdiis, 
at Thebee, and at Delphi, tcc-^Bryamt 

Tbe Egyptians worshipped the goodness of the Creator 
under the name of Coeph. The symbol, according to 
Ensdrius, was a serpent ** The serpent witliin a drde, 
touching it at tiM two oppodte p<^ts of its drrumftn*. 
enoe, rignifies the good genius.** 

These serpents, honoured by the name of Haridi, still 
are fsmous, as treated by the priests of Achmin.— ^aeory. 

We liave already observed, that the serpent was a 
symbol of the sun, which the Egyptians gave a place in 
their sacred tablesi Nor did they content themselves 
with placing the serpent with their gods, but often repre. 
sented even the gods themselves with the V»dy and tail 
at a serpent Joined to their own liead.— Jfoal/bticoM. 

IS Winged sef^pewt]— We ought not to be too prompt 
either to believe, or the contrary, things which are un- 
common. AMioagh I have never seen winged serpents, 
1 believe that they exist; for a Phrygian brought into 
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serpents* bones and ribs placed on heaps of dif- 
ferent heights. The place itself is a strait be- 
twixt two mountains, it opens upon a wide 
phun which communicates with Egypt They 
affirm, that in the commencement of every 
spring these winged serpents fly from Arabia 
towards Egypt, but that the il^ * here meets 
and destroys them. The Arabians say, that in 
acknowledgment of this service the Egyptians 
hold the ilns in great reverence, which is not 
contradicted by that people. 

LXX VL One species of the ibis is entirely 
black, its beak remarkably crooked, its legs as 
large as those of a crane, and in size it resembles 
thecrex: this is the enemy of the serpents. The 
second species is the most common : these have 
the bead and the whole of the neck naked ; the 
plumage is white, except that on the head, the 
neck, the extremities of the wings, and the tail, 
these are of a deep bhick colour, but the l^s 
and the beak resemble in all respects those of 
the other species. The form of the flying and 
of the aquatic serpents is the same : the wings 
of the former are not feathered, but entirely 
like those of the bats. And thus I have fin- 
ished my account of the sacred animals. 

LXX VIL Those Egyptians who live in the 
cultivated parts of the- country are all of whom 
I have seen, the most ingenious, being attentive 



Ionia a scorpion vrhidi had wings like ilioM of the 
lK»pper.— PatMKUMaA 

** The Irarden of the beasts of the lOQth: into the land 
of troable and angoi^ from whence come the yoong and 
old lion, the Tipec, and flerj flying serpent, &c'*<»Isaiah, 

XXX.& 

De serpentibos memorandi maxime, qoos panros ad- 
nodum et reneni prs w cn tis, cerio anni tempore ex limo 
concretaram palodnm emergere in magno examine ro- 
lantes Egyp tom tendcre, atque in ipso introita flninm ab 
avibos quas iMdas appellant, adverso agmine exdpi pog- 
naqne ocmfici traditom est— Pomponrttf Mela. 

1 /U#.>-Tbe U>b was a bird Vith a long neck and a 
crooked beak, not much unlike the storic ; his legs were 
long and stil^ and when he pat his head nod nedc under 
his wtng, the flgore he made, as Elian says, was some, 
thing like a man's heart It is said, that the use of dys. 
ters was flnt found out fnun obserrations made of this 
bird's applying that remedy to himself, by the hdp of his 
long neck and beak. It is reported of it, that it ooukl 
live no whwe but in ^ypt, but would pine itielf to 
death if transported to another coaatty.-'MoHtfaucom. 

In contradiction to the above M. LardiCT infonns us, 
that one was kept for several years in the Menagerie at 
Versailles.— r. 

Hasselquist calls the ardeaibis, the ibis of the andent 
Egyptians, because it b very common in Eigypt, and al- 
most peculiar to that ooun^ : because it eats and de. 
stroys serpents; and because the urns found in sepuL 
chres contain a bird of this eixe : it is of the slie of a 
raven hoa 



to the improvement of the memory* beyond the 
rest of mankind. To give some idea of their 
mode of life: for three day* successively in 
every month they use purges, vomits, and clys- 
ters; this they do out of attention to their 
health, ' being persuaded that the diseases of the 
body are occasioned by the different elements 
received as food. Besides this, we may ven- 
ture to assert, that after the Africans there is 
no people in health and constitution* to be 



8 O/tke NieMOf3f.3— The invention of local memory is 
ascribed to Simonides. *' Much/* says Cicero, ** do I 
thank Simonides of Chios, who first of all invented the 
art of memory. '* ^monides is by some auttiors aArroed 
to have taken medicines to acquire this accompUshmoit* 
— 5ee B^le, article Simonides. 

Mr Hume remarks, that the faculty of memory was 
much more valued in ancient times than at present ; that 
there is scarce any great grains celebrated in antiquity, 
who is not ceM>rated for this talent, and it is enumerated 
by Ooero amongst the snbUme quaUties of Csssar.— 7*. 

3 Their heaWt, jrc.]— This assertion was true pre?ious 
to the time of Herodotus, and a long time afterwards ; 
but when they began to neglect the canals, the water 
putrefied, and the valours which were exhaled rendering 
the air of Egypt very unhealthy, mslignant fevers sooa 
began to ^>pear : these became epidemical, and these 
vapours concentrating and becoming every day mors 
pestilential, finally caused that dreadful malady knows 
by the name of the plague. It was not so before canals 
were sunk at all, or as long as they were kept In good 
order : but probably that part of Lower E^ni>t which 
inclines to Eleardiis has never been healthy.^I^ircAer. 

4 UeaWt and e(nutitutiom.y^\l is of this country, which 
seems to have been regarded by nature with a favour, 
able eye, that the gods have made a sort of terrestrial 
paradise.— The air there is more pure and exoeUeat than 
la any other part of the world ; the women, and the fe> 
males of other species, are more fruitful than any where 
else { the lands are more productive. As the men there 
commonly ei^oy perfect health, the trees and phmts 
never lose their verdure, and the fruits are always deli, 
dous, or at least salutary. It b true, that thb air, good 
as it is, b subject to be ctMTUpted in some proportion to 
other dimatesi It b even bad in those parts where, 
when the inundations of the Nile have been very great, 
tids river in returning to its channel, leaves marshy 
pbces, which infect the country round about: the dow 
b also very dangerous in Egypt— QiM><«f from MaiPet, 
by Uarmer in hit Obtervations on Scripture. 

Pocodie says, that the dew of Egypt occasions very 
dangerous disorders in the eyes ; but he adds, that they 
have the pbgne very rarely in Egypt, unless brought by 
infection to Alexandria, where it does not ctmunonly 
q»read. Some suppose that thb distemper breeds In 
temperate weather, and thst excessive cold and heat stops 
it : so that they have it not in Constantino!^ in winter, 
nor in Egyfi in summer. The air of Cairo in particular 
b not thought to be wholesome ; the people are mudi 
sul^ect to fluxes, and tronUed with ruptures } the sn^U 
pox also b common, but not dangerous ; pulmonary 
diseases are unknown. Savary speaks in Mgfa terms of 
the healthinees of the dimate, but allows that the season 
from February to the end of May b unhealthy. Volney, 
who contradicts Savary in many of hb assertions, coo. 
flrms what he says of the dimate of Egypt— r. 
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compared with the Egyptians. To tbti ad< 
Yantage the dimate, which is here sntject to 
no variations, may essentially contribute : 
dianges of all kinds, and those in particular of 
the seasons, promote and occasion the maladies 
of the body. To their bread, which they m^ke 
with spelt, they gire the name of cyllestis : 
they have no vines * in the country, but they 
drink a liquor fermented from barley;* they 



5 Ko wne9.y—Tbat there must have been Yines insome 
parts of Egypt, is evidrat from the following passage In 
the book of Nuinben : ** And wherefore have je made 
Ds to ooine np oat of £^rypt> to bring us in onto this erll 
plare ? it is no place of seed or of iigs, or of vineM, or of 
pomfgranatee ; neither is there anj water to drink/* 
Larefaer tho^ore supposes Herodotus to speak only of 
thait part of Egypt wliere com was cuUivi^ied. Again, 
in the Fitthne, we have this passage : <* He destroyed 
their vines with hailstones.** E^pt, however, certainly 
■ever waa a wine country, nor is it now intiductivo of a 
quantity adequate to the wants ni the inhabitants. 

The Oredcs were wrong, says Savary, in wishing to 
establish a perfect resemblance betwixt Bacchus and 
Osiris. The first was h<»ioared as the antlMMr of the 
vine; hotthe E87Ft'«»*«^'^^o"BSttribatingitscultare 
to Osiris, held wins In abhorrssoe. <* The Egyptians,** 
•ays Plutarch, ** never drank wine before the time of 
PMounitichns; they held this Uquor to be the Uood of 
Che giants, wlw havtag made war on the gods, and per. 
Ished in bottle, and that tlie vine s|«wig from the earth 
mingled with their blood ; nor did they oiler it in liba- 
tions, thinking it odkms to the gods.'* Whence the 
miental aversion for wine originatad, would be difficult 
to say, bat exist it did, which probably was one reason 
why it was forbidden by Mahomet Fwhaps we should 
seek for the cause in the curse of Noah, pronounced open 
Ham, who insulted hb fother finding him dmnk.^ 
Sofonf. 

In the time of Homer the vine grew wild in the island 
of Sicily, but it was not improved by the skill, nor did it 
afford a Uquor grateful te the taste of the savage inhafai. 
tantB.^G«Moa. 

Of the small quantity of wine made anciently in Egypt* 
•ome was carried to Rome, and according to Maillet, 
was the third in esteem of their wines. 

6 Fermemted from barle^.^^-Set a Dissertetk>n on 
Barley Wine, before aUoded to, wliere, amongst a pro. 
finion of witty and hnmorous remarks, much real in. 
formation b communicated on this siiltiect.-*r. 

The most vulgar people make a sort of beer of barley, 
without being malted; they put something in it to make 
tt intoxicate, and call it bout^ : they make it ferment; 
It is thidc and sour, and will not Iceep longer than three 
or four dayB.->Poood(v. 

The invention of this Hqoor of barley is universally 
attrflmfed to OBiri&— 7*. 

An Englishman may in this place be excused, if he 
assert with some degree of pride, that the " wine of 
barley** made in this country, or in other words British 
beer, bsoperior to what is made in any other part <rf the 
worid : the beer of Bremen b however deso^edly fom. 
ooa. It has been asserted by some that our brewers 
throw dead dogs flayed into the wort, and boil them till 
the flesh b all consomed. ** Others," say the authors of 
the Eneyclopssdia Britannica, ** more equitable, attribute 
the excellency of our beer to tlie quality of our m al t and 
water, and slUll of our brewers.** 



live principally upon fish, either sdted * or dried 
in the sun; they eat also quails,* ducks, and 
some smaller birds, without other preparation 
than first salting them ; but they roast and boil 
such other birds and fishes as they haye, ex. 
cepting those which are preserved for sacred 
purposes. 

LXXVIIL At the entertainments of the 
rich, just as the company is about to rise firom 
the repast, a small coffin is xarried round, con. 
taining a perfect representation of a dead body ; 
it is in size sometimes of one but never of 
more than two cubits, and as it is shown to the 
guests in rotation, the bearer exclaims, ** Cast 
your eyes on this figure, after death you your- 
self ¥dll resemble it ; drink then, and be hap* 
py.** — Such are the customs they observe at 
entertainments. 

LXXIX. They contentedly adhere to the 
customs of their ancestors, and are averse to 
foreign manners.* Among other things which 
claim our approbation, they have a song,'* which 



7 S4Mlted.y^A distinction must here be observed be. 
twixt aea-aalt and fossil.salt: the Egyptians abhorred 
the former, but made no scruple of nsbig the latter. 

8 Qtia»&.3—*< The qnaib of E^ryptsre esteemed a great 
delicacy, are of tlie size of a turtle dove, and called by 
Hasselqoist, tetrao Israelitarum.** A dispute, however, 
has arisen amongst tlie learned, whether the food of the 
Israelites in the desert was a bird ; many suppose that 
they fed on locusts. Their immense quantities seem to 
form an argument In favour of thb latter opinion, not 
easfly to be set aside ; to which may be added, that the 
Arabs at the pre s en t day eat locusts when fresh, and 
esteem them when salted a great deUcacy.— r. 

9 Avene to foreign mamtert.'y-Tbe attachment of Uie 
E^ryptians to their country has been a frequent sul^ect 
of remark ; it b nevertheless dngular, that great num. 
hers ol them anciently Uved as servants in other bnds. 
Mr Harmer observes, that Hagar was an Egyptian, with 
many others ; and that it wiU not be easy to pick out 
from the Old Testament accounts an equal nomber of 
servants of other countries, that lived In foreign lands 
mentioned there.— T. 

10 They haee a «oiig-.3— linus, says Diodorus Siculns, 
was the first Inventor of melody amongst the Greeks. 
We are told by Athenaras, that the strain called Linus 
was very metaacboly. Linus was supposed to have been 
the first lyrio poeS in Oroeee, and ^yas the master of 
Orpheus, Thamyrb, and Herculea. 

Plutarch, from Heradides of Pontus, mentioos certain 
dirges as eomposed by Linus ; hb death gave rise to a 
number of songs In honour of hb memory : to these 
UflOMr b supposed to allude in the following lines : 

To ibM* a youth awakot th* vartilin|t itdaf^ 
WboM Mmtar lay tko flu* of liwu do«a ; 
In moMiarid danco behind him mor* tb« train. 
Tune mA ib« troico, and antvcr to th* »t ra i n . JVpe . 

Song in Greece b supposed to have preceded the use 
of letters.— Not only the Egyptians, but the Hebrews, 
Arabians, Assyrians, Persiaiis, and Indians had thair 
national songs. 
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18 also used in Phoenicia, Cyprus, and other | 
places, where it is differently named. Of all 
the things which astonished me in Egypt, no- 
thing more perplexed me than my curiosity to 
know whence the Egyptians learned this song, 
to entirely resembling die Linus of the Greeks ; 
it is of the remotest antiquity among them, and 
they call it Maneros. They have a tradition 
that Maneros was the only son of their first 
monarch ; and that having prematurely died, 
they instituted these mekmcholy strains in his 
honour, constituting their first and in eaiiier 
times their only song. 

LXXX. The Egyptians surpass all the 
Greeks, the Lacedsemonians excepted, in the 
reverence* which they pay to age t if a young 
person met his senior, he instantly turns aside 
to make way for him ; if a senior enter an f^Mirt- 
ment, the youth always rise from their seats ; 
this ceremony is observed by no other of the 
Greeks. When the Egyptians meet they do 
not speak, but make a profound reverence, bow- 
ing with the hand down to the knee. 

LXXXI. Their habit, which they caU cal- 
asiris,* is made of linen, and fringed at the bot- 

Montaigne has presenred an original Caribbean song, 
which he does not habltate to dedare worUi7 of Anacreon. 

** Oh, snake, stay; stay, O snake, that my sister may 
di»w from the pattCTn of thy painted akin the feshion and 
work of a rich ribbon, which I mean to present to my 
mistress: so may thy beauty and thy diqwsitioa be pre. 
ferred to all other serpents. Oh snake, stay I** RUmm*» 
£j»agf OM Nattomal Sang, 

1 Reverencet ^c.>— The foUowlng story is related by 
ValeriosMaximns: Anold Athenian golngtotfietheatre, 
was not able to find a place amongst his coontrymen; 
coming by aoddent whin the ambassadors from 



were sitting, they all respectfully rose, and gmre himthe 
place of honour anKmgst them. The people were loud 
In their applause, whkh occasioned a Spartan to remark, 
that the Athenians were not ignorant of virtue, though 
they forbore to practise it 

Juvenal, reprobating the dissipation and profligacy of 
the tiroes in whidi he lived, expresses himself thus: 

Cndcbant boo grand* mtm M morto r'w^^i'fn 

81 JBfml* f«toIo nan UMmont, et si 



As if the not paying a becoming reverence to age was 
the highest mark of degeneracy which could be shown. 

Savary tells his readers, that the reverence here men. 
tioned b at tUs day fai ^Tpt exhibited on every occMkm 
to those advanced in years. Various modes of testifying 
respect are adopted amongst different nations, but this 
of rising from the seat seems to be in a manner inatlnctlve, 
and to prevail every where. 

8 Cafaftri«.3-.TUs oalasifis they wore next the skin, 
and it seems to have served them both for shirt and habit, 
it being the custom of the E^ryptlans to go UghUy clothed ; 
it appears also to have been in use amongst the Greeks.— 
See Montftncon. Pooocke, with other modem trsveU 
lers. Informs us that the drses of the E^ryptiansseeoM to 
have underioiie very little change; the most simple dress 



torn; over this they throw a kind of shftwl made 
of white wool, but in these vests of wool they 
are forbidden by their religion either to be bur- 
ied or to enter any sacred edifice; this is a 
peculiarity of those ceremonies which are called 
Orphic" and Pythagorean i* whoever has been 
initiated in these mysteries can never be inteined 
in a vest of wool, for which a sacred reason is 
assigned. 

LXXXIL Of the Egyptians it is fWther 
memorable, that they first imagined what month 
or day was to be consecrated to each deity; 
they also from observing the days of nativity,* 
venture to predict the particular circumstances ^ 
of a man's life and death : this is done by the 
poets of Greece, but the Egyptians have cer- 
tainly discovered more things that are wonderful 
than all the rest of mankind. Whenever any 



being only a knig shirt with wide sleeves, tied about the 
middle. When they poformed any rriigions ofBces, we 
And from Herodotus, they were dothed only in linen ; 
and at this day when the Egyptians enter a mosque they 
put on a white garment; whidi ciroumstanoe, Pooocke 
remarks, might probably give rise to the use of the 
surpHoe. To this simpHdty of dress hi the men. It 
appears that the dress of the females, fai costUness and 
magnifloence, exhibits a striking contrast.— 7*. 

3 Of7)Atc.3— Those initiated into Orpheus*s mysteriea 
were called Orpheolelestai, who assured all admitted 
into their society of certain feUdty after death: which 
when Fliilip, one of that order, but miserably poor and 
indigent, boasted of, LeotychidM the Spartan replied, 
'* Why do you not die then, you fool, and put an end to 
your misfortunes together with your UfeP'* At their 
initiation little else was required of them besides an oath 
of secrecy.— PoMfr. 

So little do we know about Orpheus, that Aristotle 
does not scruple to question his existence. The oelc^. 
brated Orphic verses dted by Justin are Judged by Dr 
Jortin to be forgeries. 

4 PjfthagorettH.y^To be minute in our account ot the 
school of Pythagoras, would perhaps be trifling with tiie 
patience of some readers, whilst to pass it over without 
any notice might give offsnoe to othersi Bom at Samoa, 
he travelled to various countries, but E^rypt was the great 
source from which he derived his knowledge. On hiji 
return to his country, he was followed by numbers of his 
disdples; from hence came a crowd of leglslalors, phi. 
losophers, and scholars, the pride of Greece. To tlw 
disdples of Pythagoras the world is doubtless indebted 
fat the discovery of numbers, ol the principles of musk; 
of physics, and of moralsL— 7*. 

5 i)a!yro/MaliWy.3— Bfanyillnstriouscharacterihav* 
in all countries given way to this weakness; but that 
such a man as Dryden should place conildence In such 
prognostications, cannot fall to impress the mind with 
conviction of the melancholy truth, thai the most exalted 
talents are seldom without thdr pwtion of infirmity. 

Casting their nativity, or by cakmlation seeking tp 
know how long the queen should live, was made felooy 
by act of tiie 23d of Elisabeth. 

teUy also was marked by this^ weakness; and Rlche- 
Uen and Maiarln kept an astrologer In psy.— 8ee an ^ 
genionn Essay upon the Dsemon of Socratea. 
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onuBiial cbcttOMtaiide ocevrs, they comiBit the 
ptfticulara to writiBg^ and mark the events 
which follow it 2 if they afterwards observe any 
similar incident, they conclude that the lerait 
will be similar also. 

LXXXIII. The art of divination' in Egypt 
is confined to certain of their deities. There 
are in this country oracles of Hereolss, of 
ApoUo, of Minerva and Diana, of Mars, and of 
Jupiter ; but the oiade of Latona at Butos is 
beM in greater estimation than any of the rest: 
the OFMUlar communication is regulated by no 
fixed system, but is differently obtained in dif. 
ferent places. 

JLXXXIV* Theartofmediciiie'inEgypt 
Is thus exercised : one physician if confined to 
the study and management of one disease ; there 
are of course a great number who practise this 
art; some attend to disorders of the eyes, others 
to those of the head; some take care of the 
teeth, others are conversant with aU fiseascs of 
the bowels ; whilst many attend to the cure of 
maladies which are less conspicuous. 

LiXXXV. With respect to their funerals 
and ceremonies of mourning; whenever a man 
of any importance dies^ the linnales of his fiuni^ 
ly, * dfs%oring their heads and fiuics with dot. 



6 Art of dhnnaiwH.'\-'0( such high importance mtm 
flris srt aiidentty esteemed, that no militaiT' expedition 
WW undertaken witlMot the preaenee of one or mora of 
tlMae divineta. 

7 Art of medieine.'y^t b remarkable, with regard to 
medicine* that none of ttie adenoee aooner arrived at per. 
feetton; 4ar in the ipaee of tiro thoassnd years, dapeed 
aiBM th» tiane of HIppocjatci, there has scarnly been 
adde<l a new aphorism to those of that great man, not- 
wfthstanding aU the care and application of so many in. 
genioos men as hare since studied that sdence.— i>ii<«iM. 

With respect to the state of chirargery amongst the 
andenta, a pemsal of Homer alone win be sufficient to 
satisfy erery candid reader, that thdr knowledge and 
skin was fhr from contemptible. Celsus gives an exact 
aeooont and descrlptkm of Che operatlcMi for tlie stone, 
which implies both a knowledge of anatomy, and some 
degree of perfection in the art of instnunent.making. 

The three qoaUtiM, says Bayle, of a good physician, 
are probity, learning, and good fortune; and whoever 
penises the oath which andenUy every professor of 
medicine was obliged to take, must both acknowledge 
its merits as a compositiMi, and admire the amiable dis- 
position wUch it faicakates.»r. 

8 FtmaleM of kis ftmify.y^** I was awakened before 
day.breafc by the same troop of women; their dismal 
cries suited very well with the lonely liour of the 
night This mourning lasts for the space of seven days, 
daring whkh interval tiie female rehoions of the de. 
cMsed make a tour through the town morning and 
Bight, beating their breMts, throwing ashes on their 
heads, and displaying every artificial token of sorrow.'* 
— /nrm. 

The assembling together of multitudes to the place 

whnre persons have lately cx|rfred, and bewailing them 

N 



leave the corpse in the house, and nm pnblidy 
about, acoonponied by their female rehrtioni, 
with their garments in disorder, their breasts 
exposed, and beating themselves severely : the 
men on their p«ts do the same, after which the 
body is carried to the embalmers.* 

LXXXVL There are certain persons le- 
gally appointed to the exercise of this profes- 
sion. When a dead body is brought them, they 
exldbic to the friends of the deceased different 
models highly finished in wood. The most 
perfect of these they say resembles one whom 
I do not think it religious to name in such a 
matter; the second is of less price, and inferior 
in point of execution: another is still more 
mean; they then inquire after which model 
the deceased shall be represented: vHien the 
price is determined, therektions retire, and the 
embalmers thus proceed :^In the most perfect 
specimens of their art, they draw the brain 
through the nostrils, partly with a piece of 
crooked iron, and pardy by the infusion of 
drugs; they then with an Ethiopian stone 
make an incision in the side, timnigh which 

fai a noisy msaner, is a CDSlom stiU retained in the east, 
and seems to be oonsidered as an honoor done to the de. 
ceased^ His w wtfi '.— This gsptleinan retetes a einletts dr. 
eumstaaoe eorroborattve of the above, from the Ma of 
Chardin ; see vol M. I9a 

9 Embalmert.y^The feUowIng remarks on tile sobjevt 
ef embalming are compiled from dtfferent wrlten. 

The Jews embalmed their dead, but Instead of embow* 
dHng, were contented wHh an extvnal nnettoa The 
present way in ^gypt, according te If aiUet, is to wash 
the body repeatedly with roae-water. 

A modem Jew has made an oltfectlon to the Mstery ef 
the New Testament, thai the quantity of spioeeased by 
Joae|»h and Mlcodemus on the body of Christ, was enough 
for two hundred dead bodies. 

Diodorus Skiulus is very mfarate on this sulffect : after 
descrfbtng the expense and ceremony of embataning, he 
adds, that the retatlons of the deceased, till the body was 
burled, used neither the batiis, wine, deHcate food, nor 



In the FhflosopUcal ThmsacCloBs for I7M, a partieular 
account is given of tfie examination of a munmy. 

Diodoms Siculna describes three met h od s of eitibalm^ 
ing, with the first oi which our author does not appear 
to have been acquainted. Hie form and appearance of 
the whole body was so well preserved, that the deceased 
might be known by their features. 

The Romans had the art of embalming as well as the 
Egyptians; and if what Is related of them be true, this 
art had arrived to greater perfection In Rome than in 
E^ypt.-5e0 Montfimetm. 

A modem author remarks, that the nnmberlen mum. 
mies whkh still endure, after so kmg a course of ages, 
ou^t to ascertain to the E;gyptiaais tlw glory of havii^ 
carried dMnristry to a degree of perfection attafawd but 
by few. Some modems have attempted by certain pre- 
parations to preserve dead bodies entire, but to no pur. 
pose.— T. 
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thej extract the intestiiies ;' these they cleanse 
thoroughly, washing them with palm-wine, and 
afterwards covering them with pounded aroma- 
tics : they then fill the body with powder of 
pure myrrh," cassia, and other perfumes, except 
frankincense. Having sown up the body, it is 
covered with nitre ■ for the space of seventy 
days,* which time they may not exceed ; at the 
end of this period it is washed, closely wrapped 
in bandages of cotton,* dipped in a gum,* which 
the Egyptians use as glue : it is then returned 
to the relations, who inclose the body in a case 
of wood, made to resemble a human figure> and 
place it against the wall in the repository of 
their dead. The above is the most costly mode 
of embalming. 

LXXX VII. They who wish to be less ex- 
pensive, adopt the following method: they 
neither draw out the intestines, nor make any 
incision in the dead body, but inject an unguent 
made from the cedar; after taking proper 
means to secure the injected oil within the body, 
it is covered with nitre for the time above speci- 
fied :* on the last day they withdraw the liquor 



1 /nlailtiMt.}— Porphyry informs oa what aft^rwardt 
becomes of tiieee : they are pot into a diest, and <hm of 
the embahners makes a prayer for the deceased, address, 
ed to the son, the purport of whidi is to signify that if 
the ooodoct of the deceased has daring his life been at 
all criminal, it most hare been on aecoont of these ; the 
erobahner then points tn the chest, which is afterwards 
thrown into the rirer.— 7. 

S Jl/yrrft, ^c >— Instead of myrrh and cassb^ the Jews 
in embalming need myrrh and alom— r. 

3 ytfr».3— Lardier says, tiiis was not of the nature of 
our nitre, but a fixed aUcaUne salt 

4 Seventjf tkqf$.y^** If the nitre or natmm had been 
snUtevd," sap Larcher, **U> remain for a longer period, 
-It would have attacked the solid or fibrous parts, and 

disBolred them; if it had been a neutral salt, like our 
nitre, this precaution would not have been ne cessar y.*' 

5 Cotton.y^Bj the byssus cotton seems clearly to be 
meant, ** whidi,*' says Lardier, <* was probably conse- 
crated by their religion to the purpose of embalming.** 
Mr OreaTes assorts, that these bandages in which the 
mummies were inv<rived were of linen ; but he appears 
to be mistaken. There are two q»ecies of this plant, 
annual and perennial, it was the latter which was culti- 
vated in £^t 

6 GtiM.3---This was gum arabtc. Pocodce says it is 
produced firom the acada, which is very common in 
^Tpt, the same as the acada called cyicUe in Arabia 
Petnea : in Egypt it is called $<mtU. 

7 7VaMa6oMi!p«c(^lMi3— According to Irwin, the thne 
(tf mourning of the modem Egyptians is only serendays : 
the Jews in the time of Moses mourned thirty days. 
The mourning for Jacob, wo find fttmi Genesis, chi4>. 
1. 3, was the time here prescribed for the process of 
embalming ; but how are we to explain the preceding 



** And Joseph commanded his servants the physicians to 
embalm Ms father, and the physicians embalmed Israel 



before introduced, which brings with it all the 
bowels and intestines ; the nitre eats avray the 
flesh, and the skin and bones only remain : the 
body is returned in this state, and no further 
care taken concerning it. 

LXXXyilL There is a third mode of 
embalming appropriated to the poor. A par- 
ticular kind of ablution * is made to pass through 
the body, which is afterwards left in nitre for 
the above seventy dajrs, and then returned. 

LXXXIX. The wives of men of rank, and 
such females as have been distinguished by their 
beauty or importance, are not immediately on 
their decease delivered to the embalmers : they 
are usually kept for three or four days, which 
is done to prevent any indecency being offered 
to their persons. An instance once occurred of 
an embalmer's gratifying his lust on the body 
of a female lately dead : the crime was divulged 
by a fellow artist. 

XC. If an Egyptian or foreigner be found, 
either destroyed by a crocodile or drowned in 
the water, the dty nearest which the body b 
discovered, is obliged to embalm and pay it every 
respectful attention, and afterwards deposit it 
in some consecrated place ; no friend or relation 
is suffered to interfere, the whole process is con 
ducted by the Priests of the Nile,* who bury 
it themselves with a respect to which a lifeless 
corpse would hardly seem entitled. 

XCL To the customs of Greece they ex- 
press aversion, and to say the truth, to those of 
all other nations. This remark applies, with 
only one exception, to every part of Egypt. 

** And forty days were fulfilled for him ; (for so are 
fulfilled the days of those which are embalmed) and the 
Egyptians mourned for him threescore and ten da>-s. "—7. 

8 AbhttioiLy—Thfi particular name of this ablution b 
in the original swrmaia, some beliere it a composition of 
salt and water; the word occurs again in chap, cx-kx. 
where it signifies a radish. 

PrietU of the N»fe.3— That the NUc was esteemed 
and worshipped as a god, baring dtiee, priests, festivals, 
and sacrifices consecrated to it, is suffldently evident.^ 
•* No god,** says Plutarch, "is more solemnly worship- 
ped than the NUe.*'— **The grand festival of the Nile.** 
says Heliodorus, ** was the most solenhi festival of the 
Egyptians : they regard him as the rival of heaven, rince 
without douds or rain he waters the binds.'* 

The memory of these andent superstitions Is still pre. 
served, and is seen in the great pomp with which the 
canal of Orand Cairo is opened every year. It appears 
also from the representations of modem travellers, that 
the Egyptian women bathe in the NUe at the time of its 
beginning to rise, to express their veneration for the 
benefits it confen on their country. Irwin telb us, that 
a sacred procession along the buiks of the Nile is an. 
nually made by women on the first visible rise of the 
river. 
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Chemmis ** is a pkce of considerable note in the 
Thebaid, it is near Neapolis, and remarkable 
for a temple of Perseus " the son of Danae. 
This temple is of a square figure, and sur- 
rounded with palm-trees. The vestibule, which 
is very spacious, is constructed of stone, and 
on the summit are placed two large marble 
statues. Within {he consecrated indosure stand 
the shrine and statue of Perseus, who, as the 
inhabitants affirm, often appears in the country 
and the temple. They sometimes find one of 
his sandals, which are of the length of two 
cubits, and whenever this happens, fertility 
reigns through Egypt. Public games, after the 
manner of the Greeks, are celebrated in his 
honour. Upon this occasion they have every 
variety of gymnastic exercise. The rewards of 
the conquerora are cattle, vests, and skins." I 
was once induced to inquire why Perseus made 
his appearance to them alone, and why they 
were distinguished from the rest of Egypt by 
the celebration of gymnastic exercises? '* They 

10 C ke m mu .y— The Egf^Hana called this place Chtun- 
nm. Chemmifl seems to be a Oreek termination ; it is 
the tame place with Pan«>poli8. Hutarch informs us, 
that Pans and Satyrs onoe dwelt near Chemmis, which 
tradition probably arose from the drcomstanoe of tlie 
WMVhip of Pan commencing first in this place. — Lareher. 

I snppoM Akmim to have been Panopolis, famous of 
old for workers In stone, and for the linen manufisctures ; 
at iwesent they make coarse cotton here. It appears 
plainly from Dlodmnos, that tills place is what was called 
Chenunis by Herodotna It is now the place of residence 
of the primw of Akmim, who has' the title of emir or 
prinre, and Is as a sheik of the country.— Pocodii«. 

11 P^rsnw}— Was one of the most ancient heroes in 
the mythology of Greece. The history of Perseos came 
apparently from Egypt Herodotus more truly repre- 
aents him as an Assyrian, by whkh Is meant a Babylon. 
Ian (book ri 5L) He resided in E^pt, and is said to 
hare reigned at Memphis^ To say the truth, lie was 
w<Mvhipped there, for PM'sens was a title of the deity. 
Perseus was no other than the sun, the chief god of the 
gvDtile world. On this account he had a temple at 
Chenmis, Memphis, and in other parts of l^pt His 
true name was Peres or Parez, rendered Peresis, Perses, 
and Perseus } and In the account giren of this personage 
we bare the history of the Peresians, Parrhasians, and 
Perrsites in their several peregrinations.— JBrj^ojil. 

19 5iHN«.>- To prove that skins were in ancient times 
distrlbated as prixes at games, Wesseling quotes the foU 
lowing UoM from Homer : 

t&X *Hi*»'> <^ BOEIHN 

which Uterally means, ** They did not attempt to gain a 
rktiin or the skin of oh ox, the prize of the racers.** 

Which P«>pe, entirely omitting the more material 
cifcu—tanra of tiie • eiHem-e, very emmeoosly rendoa 
thtia: 

N« vulgar priM Umj pU;, 
!<• *«l«v vk«liii MMt rrrwd tlM d«7, 
(Snob win raon crowa Uw arMdy itM§t.)—T. 

13 G[]|rM«a«lw«JvrrMe».>->The9e were Ave In number. 



informed me in return, that Perseus was a 
native of their country, as were also Danaus 
and Lynceus, who made a voyage into Greece, 
and from whom, in reguhur succession, they re- 
lated how Perseus was descended. This hero 
visited Egypt for the purpose, ns the Greeks 
also affirm, of carrying from Africa the Gorgon*s 
head.'* Happening to come among them, he 
saw and was known to his relations. The 
name of Chemmis he had previously known 
from his mother, and himself instituted the 
games which they continued to celebrate. 

XCII. These which I have described, are 
the manners of those Egyptians who live in the 
higher parts of the country. They who inhabit 
the marshy grounds differ in no material in- 
stance. Like the Greeks, they confine them- 
selves to one wife." To procure themselves 

They began with the foot race, which was the most 
ancient The second was leaping wHh weights in the 
hand } and mention Is made in Pausanias, of a man who 
leaped flfty.two feet The third was wrestling: the 
victor viras required to throw his adversary three timea. 
The fourth was the disk ; and the fifth boidng. This last 
was sometimes with the naked fist, and sometimes with 
the csBstns.— 7. 

14 Gorgon*t head'y-The Oorgons were three in num. 
ber, sisters, the daughters of Phorcys, a sea-god, and 
Ceto, of whom Medusa was the chief, or according to 
some authors the only one who was mortal Her story 
is this : Independent of hM> other accomfriishments, her 
golden hafar was so very beautiful, that it captivated the 
god Neptune, who enjoyed her person in the temple of 
Bfinerva. The goddess In anger changed her hair Into 
snakes; the sight of which transformed the spectators 
into stones. From the union of Medusa with Neptune 
Pegasus was bom ; but after that, no one with Impunity 
could look at Medusa. Perseus, b<HTowlng the wings of 
Mercury, and the shiekl of Minerva, came suddenly 
upon her when she and her snakes were asleep, and cut 
off her head. 

But in every circumstance of the mjrthology of the 
Ooi^rons, there is great disagreement in difKerent ancient 
authors : according to some the blood of Medusa alone 
produced Pegasus. 

The head of Medusa frequently exercised the sidll of 
the more aodent artists, who, notwithstanding what Is 
mentioned abdve, sometimes represented it as exceed. 
Ingly beantifuL 

The following description of the daughters of Phorcys, 
and of the Oorgons, I give from the Prometheus Vine 
tus ai .Xsdiylus, in the animated version of Potto- : 

Thoa thalt eotnc to the Gorgonhun plalm 
or Ctethlne, whet* dwell Um iwan-likc ftmm 
or PtMfftTa* daoghtm, beat and white with ■«• ; 
Om oommoa my hmy tbcM, oom oofBinaa tooth. 
And o»T«r do« tht aan with chMvAd nj 
VUt th«n dATkllng. nor tho moon*! pate ocf> 
Ttiat lanrt o*cr the night. Tho GovBom nigh, 
Tholr liaten, thcw ■praod their brood wfaigs, and wraath 
Tholr horrid hair with aorpents, ftonda abhair'd, 
m mortal could behold and lim 



15 To one tri/^.]— Modem travellers Inform us, that 
although the Mahometan law altows every man to have 
fotur wives, many are satisfied with one. 
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moie easily the means of sustenanee, thef make 
iiae of the foUowiag ei^edieat: when the 
waters bare risen to their extremest height, and 
ail their fidds are overflowed, there appean 
above the surfiMsean tmmenst quantity of pknts 
of the lily species, which the Egyptians oaU 
the lotos : ' having cut down these, they diy them 
in the sun. The seed of the flower, whichre- 
•embles that of the poppy, they bake, and make 
into a kind of bread ; they also eat the root of 
this plant, which is round, of an agreeable 
fljEivour, and about the size of an apple. There 
is a second ^»edes of the lotos, which grows in 
the Nile, and whidi is not unlike a rose. The 
fruit, which grows from the bottom of the root, 
resembles a wasp's nest : it is found to contain 
a number of kernels of the size of an olive- 
atone, which are very grateful, either (resh or 
dried. Of the byUus, which is an annual plant, 



•< The e^nsUkr in ( 
born ii^ the world ii 
teotion of Ood, that < 



I,** aqrt Mr PBley, *< the in. 
L should be SMlgned to 



*< fyom the prsfitiee of polyguny peranitted emoog tfie 
TWlc^" my Volsey, "the noon era eoemtod rery 
early; and nothing is nitM^ oonunon than to hear oaen of 
thirty oomidaini^ of impoCenre. Baft ctiU it ie no new 
nmaric, that the conTenlon ef infldek la retarded by tiie 
prohibition of more wives than ooa.** 

That the Oreeka did not always conflae the i— e l ve s to 
one wifo wo loam from certain authority. Eoiipldeawas 
loiown to be a woman-hater, " but,** says Hume, ** it 
was beoonae he was oou|riedto two noisy vixens.** The 
reodor will •ndmaayingeaioasrenarks and acute rsasoB. 
k^ in Hume's 19th essay on polygaony and divorosa.*r. 

1 Z.«<D&>-The loloe is on aquatie |rfant peculiar to 
E^ypt, which grvws in rivulets, and by the side of lakes. 
There are two spedes,theonebeariaf awUtatiieother 
a Uaish flower. The root ef the flrst spedes b round, 
TCsenbliag a potaloe, and is eaten by the jwhsbitants 
who live near the lake MentalA.-^Sawny. 

T\M \oUm is of the lUy spedes. We find tUs singular 
remaric in the Memoire sur Venus :—Le lys etoit odieux 
• Venus paree quil lui dispuloit la beonte. Aussi poor 
8*en venger flUelle croitre an milieu da aea petalea le 
membre de I'ane.** The above Is translated troat the 
Alexipharmaca of Nicander.— 7*. 

The byblos or papyrus the andenls eonvwted to a 
great variety of uses, for particulars of wiiiah oooauU 
Pliny and Strabo. It is a rash, and grows to the height of 
eight or nine feet; it Is now very scarce in f^gypt, for 
HaasohiaistaukesnomentioBofit. Theuseoftiiepapy. 
ros for books was not found out till after the building of 
Alexandria. As anciently books were rolled up, the 
nature of the papyrus made it very conveoieBt for this 
purpose. They wrote upon the iraierekkis of the stalk. 
From papyrus comes our Englidi word pnper.— 7. 

See In Homer, Odysa ix. M, tiie extraordinary effects 
imputed to the eating of the lotos. 



Tb« tnM'ntmiMl teem Bit 
LoHm dM nan* Avtoe, 
Tlwnov MlifSd Lotopluvi, vl 
lasatlate tlots In Uie tWMf rtpact ; 
N«r oUmt ban*, nar odm can Inteadi, 
B«t qultt kit hoMt, bis MMitty, 



after taking it iroin a marshy place, when it 
grows, they out off dw tops, and apply them to 
various uses. They eat or sell what remaina, 
which is neariy a eubtt in length. To make 
this a still greater delicacy, there are many wfao 
previottsly roast it. With a considersble part 
of this people fish constitutes the prindpnl 
article of food : they dry it in the sun, and eat 
it witiiout other preparation. 

XCIIL Those fishes whidi are gregarioua 
seldom multiply in the Nile, they usually pro- 
pagate in the hikes. At the season of spawn- 
ing they move in vast multitudes towards the 
sea t the males lead the way, and emit the en- 
gendering principle in their passage ; this the 
females absorb as they fdlow, and in conse- 
quence conceive. As soon as the seminal 
matter has had its proper operation, they leave 
die sea, return up the river, and endeavour to 
regain their accustomed haunts. The mode, 
however, of their passage is reversed, tiie 
females lead the way, whilst the males follow. 
The females do now what the males did before, 
they drop their spawn, resembling small gmina 
of millet, which the males eagerly devour. 
Every particle of this contains a small fish, and 
each which escapes the males regulariy increases 
till it becomes a fish. Of these fish, such as 
are taken in their passage towards the sea are 
observed to have the left part of their heads 
depressed, which on their return is observed of 
their right The cause of this is obvious : as 
they pass to the sea they rub themselves against 
the banks on the left side ; as they return they 
keep closely to the same bank, and in both in- 
stances press against it, that they may not he 
obliged to deviate ftom their course by the cur- 
rent of the stream. As the Nile gradually 
rises, the water first fills those cavities of the 
land which are nearest the river. As soon as 
these are saturated, an abundance of small 
fry may be discovered. The cause of their 
increase may perhaps be thus expUdned : when 
the Nile ebbs, the fish, which in the preceding 
season had deposited their spawn in the mud, 
retreated reluctantiy with the stream ; but at 
the proper season, when the river flows, this 
spawn is matured into fish. 

XCiy. The inhabitants of the maashy 
grounds make use of an oil, whieh they term 
kUd, expressed from the Sillicyprian phmt. In 
Greece this plant springs spontaneously without 
any cultivation, but the Egyptians sow it on 
the banks of the river, and of the canals ; it 
tiiere produces fhdt in great abundance, but of 
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a very Btrong odour : when gathered they ob- 
tam horn i^ either by friction or pressure, an 
imcCttoofl Uqoid, which diffiises an ofiensive 
•roell, hot for burning is equal in quality to 
theoilof oUfes. 

XCV. The Egyptians are prorided widi a 
remedy agunst gnats, of which there are a 
surprising number. As the wind will not suf- 
fer these insects to rise fiv from the ground, the 
inhabitants of the hig^ part of the country 
usually sleep in turrets. They who live in the 
marshy grounds use this substitute ; eadi per. 
son has a net, with which they fish by day, and 
which they render useful by night. They 
eo?er their beds with their nets," and sleep 
securely beneath them. If they slept in 
their common habits, or under Knen, the gnats 
would not fail to torment them, which they do 
not eren attempt through a net. 

7CCVL Their vessels of burden are con- 
structed of a species of thorn, which resembles 
Ae lotos of Cyrene, and which dntils a gum. 
FVom this thorn they cut planks about two 
eabits square : after di^MMing these in the form 
of bricks, and securing them strongly together, 
tbey place from side to side benches for the 
rowers. They do not use timber artificially 
carved, but bend the planks together with the 
bark of the byUus made into ropes. They 
kave one niddca*," which goes through the keel 
of the vessel ; their mast is made of the same 
diom, and the suls are formed from the byblus. 
These vesseb are haled along by land, for un- 
less tha wind be very favourable they can make 
■o way against the stream. When they go with 
tbe current, they throw from the head of the 
vessel a hurdle made of tamarisk, fiiMtened to- 
gedier widi reeds ; they have also a perforated 
stone of the weight of two talents, this is let 
faD at the stem, secured by a rope. The name 
of this kind of baik is baris,* which the above 



9 TTtA flMr nelt.3-.In the ooontriflB of theeMt,itls 
aft ynu m tnl % oMUDon practice to oorer thefr bedi with 
nets, by way of protectloD teem tiie fUee and other io- 
secte. 

3 Ome ruMffr.]— When Herodotos obaenree In this 
plaee, that these Teewli had ene rodder, it kwka as if 
oChar ships had twa— See ChMdlan, oem Hot. tL ISi : 
QnaU* pintica poppte 



Died. L IzxT. p. 845, mentions flye hundred ships which 
had one rodder in the stern and another at the prow.— 
Jorfin. 

Bat Dr Jortln most have seen abnndant proof in an- 
cient anthorsythat this was not nsnal: soch might easily 
beprodiuvd. 

4 AirM.>— Part of the ceremony in most of the ancient 



hurdle, impelled by the tide, draws swifUy 
along. The stone at the stem reguhites Its 
motion. They have immense numbers of these 
vessels, and some of them of the burden of 
many thousand talents. 

XC VII. During the inundation of the I*^e» 
the dties only are left conspicuous, appearing 
above the waters like the islands of the JEgeaia 
sea. As long as the flood continues, vessels 
do not confine themselves to the channel of the 
river, but traverse the fields and the {dains. 
They who then go firom Naucmtis to Memphis, 
pass by the pyramids ; this, however, is not the 
usual coone, which lies through the point of 
the DdtB, and the dty of Cercasorus. If from 
the sea and the town of Canopus, the traveller 
desires to go by the plains to Naucratis, he 
must pass by Anthilla* and Arehandros. 

XCVIIL Of these pkees Anthilla is the 
moat considerable: whoever may be sove- 
reign of Egypt, it is assigned perpetually as 
part of the revenues of the queen, and appro- 
priated to the particular puipose of providing 
her with sandals; this has been observed 
ever since Egypt was tributary to Persia. 1 
should suppose that the other city derives its 
name from Arehander, the son of Pthius, son- 
in-law of Danaus, and grandson of Achseus. 
There may probably have been some other 
Arehander, for the name is certainly not 
Egyptian. 

XCIX. All that I have hitherto asserted 
has been the result of my own personal 
renuuks or diligent inquiry. I shall now 
proceed to relate what I learned from convers- 
ing with Egyptians, to which I shaU occasion, 
ally add what I myself have vritnessed. — 
Menes, tbe first sovereign of Egypt, as I was 
informed by the priests, effectually detached the 
ground on which Memphis* stands from the 



mysteries condsted in carrying about a Idnd of ship or 
boat; which custmn, upon doe examination, will be 
found to relate to noUiing else but Noah and the deluge. 
Theshipoflsls is well known. The name of this, and of 
an the navicular shrines, was Baris} which is very re. 
marlcable, for it was the very name of the mountain, ac 
cording to Nicolas Damascenus, on wliich the ark of 
Noah rested.— ITTyant 

5 AnthOtdy-y^M probably the same place with Qyam. 
oopolisi the superior exceUence of its wines made it in 
after-times celebrated.— LareAer. 

6 Memphit.y^Authan are exoeedfaigly divided about 
the site of ancient Memphis. The opinions of a few of 
the more eminent are subjoined. 

Diodorus Slculus diffiers lh>m Herodotus with regard 
to the founder. " Uchoreus," says he, " built the dty 
of MempWa, whfch Is the most lUustrious of aU the cities 
of Egypt." 
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water. Before his time the river flowed en- 
tirely along the sandy mountain on the side of 
Africa. But this prince, by constructing a 
bank at the distance of a hundred stadia from 
Memphis, towards the south, diverted the 
course of the Nile/ and led it, by means of a 
new canal, through the centre of the mountains. 
And even at the present period, under the 
dominion of the Persians, this artificial channel 
is annually repaired, and regularly defended. 
If the river were here once to break its banks, 
the town of Memphis would be inevitably 
mined. It was the same Menes who, upon the 
solid ground thus rescued from the water, first 
built the town now known by the name of 
Memphis, which is situate in the narrowest 
part of Egypt. To the north and the west of 
Memphis he also sunk a lake, communicating 
with the river, which, from the situation of the 
Nile, it was not possible to effect towards the 
east. He moreover erected on the same spot 
a magnificent temple in honour of Vulcan. 

C. The priests afterwards recited to me 
from a book the names of three hundred and 
thirty sovereigns (successors of Menes) ; in 
this continued series eighteen were Ethiopians," 

•• It is very extraordinary/* observM Pococke, *• that 
the situatioD of Memphis sbooid not be well known, 
which was so great and ftmous a dty, andfw so long a 
time the capital of %ypt'* See what this writer says 
farther on the sobject, toL L 30. 

Besides the temple of Vulcan, here mentioned, Mem- 
phis was fiunoos for a temple of Venus. 

** Is it not astonishing,** remarks Savary, *• that the 
site of the ancient metropolis of Efirypt, « city near seven 
leagues in circumference, containing magtdtkxnt temples 
and pahu»s, which art laboured to render eternal, should 
at present be a sul^ect of dispute among the learned? 
Pliny," coatlnuee Savary, "removes the difficulty past 
doubt. The three grand pyramids seen by tlie watermen 
trma all parts stand on a barren and rocky hill, between 
Memphis and the Delta, one league firom the Nile, two 
from Memphis, and near the village of Busiris.** 

Mr Gibbon does not speak of the situation of ancient 
Memphis with his usual accuracy and decision. 

** On the western side of the Nile, at a small distance 
to the east of the pyramids, and at a small distant^ to 
the south of the Delta, Memphis, one hundred and fifty 
furlongs hi circumference, displayed the roagniftcence of 
ancient kings.** 

D' Anville, the most accurate of all geographers, phiccs 
it fifteen miles above the point of the Delta, whidi he 
says corresponds exactly with the measurement of three 
schsBuL— 7. 

1 Diverted the courte of Pie M/«.3— The course of this 
ancient bed Is not unknown at present : it may be traced 
across the desert, passing west of the lakes of Natroun, 
by petrified wood, masts, and lateen yards, the wrecks 
of vessels by which It was andenUy navigated.— Soiwfy. 

2 Eighteen were £lA(optV>fw]-.These eighteen Ethlu- 
piiui pimces prove that the throne was not always here, 
ditary in Egypt— LivrcAcr. 



and one a female native of the country, all the 
rest were men and Egyptians. The female 
was called Nitocris, which was also the name 
of the Babylonian princess. They affirm that 
the Egyptians having slain her brother, who 
was their sovereign, she was appointed his suc- 
cessor ; and that afterwards, to avenge his death, 
she destroyed by artifice a great number of 
Egyptians. By her orders a Uirge subterran. 
eous apartment was constructed, professedly for 
festivals, but in reality for a different purpose. 
She invited to this place a great number of those 
Egyptians whom she knew to be the principal 
instruments of her brother's death, and then by 
a private canal introduced the river amongst 
them. They added, that to avoid the indigna- 
tion of the people, she suffocated herself in an 
apartment filled with ashes. 

CI. None of these monarchs, as my informers 
related, were distinguished by any acte of mag- 
nificence or renown, esEcept Moeris, who was the 
last of them. Of this prince various monu- 
ments remain. He built the north entrance of 
the temple of Vulcan, and sunk a lake, the di- 
mensions of which I shall hereafter describe. 
Near this he also erected pyramids, whose mag- 
nitude, when I speak of the lake, I shall parti- 
cularize. These are lasting monuments of his 
fame; but as none of the preceding princes 
performed any thing memorable, I shiJl pass 
them by in silence. 

CII. The name of Sesostris,' who lived after 
them, claims our attention. According to the 
priests, he was the first who, passing the Ara- 
bian gulf in a fleet of long vessels, reduced 
under his authority the inhabitants bordering on 
the Red Sea. He proceeded yet farther, till 
he came to a sea, which on account of the num- 
ber of shoals was not navigable. On his return 
to Egypt, as I learned from the same authority, 
he levied a mighty army, and made a martial 
progress by land, subduing all the nations whom 
he met with on his march. Whenever he was 
opposed by a people who proved themselves 
brave, and who discovered an ardour for liberty, 



3 SefM^/^.]— See Bouhicr*s Chronological Account of 
the kings of Egypt fttim Mceris to Cambyses, according 
to which Moeris died in the year of the world 3360, and 
was succeeded by Sesostris in 3361. 

Diodorus SIcuIus makes this prince posterkir to M«erls 
by seven generations; but, as Larcher Justly observes, 
this writer cannot be entitled to an equal degree of credit 
with Herodotus. Sesostris has been differently named. 
Tadtus calls hhn Rhampses : Scaliger, both Rhamesses 
andEgyptua. He is named Sesostris in DkidorusSiculbs; 
Sesosis in Pliny, &c— 7. 
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be erected columnB in their country, upon which 
he inscribed his name, and that of his nation, 
and bow be bad here conquered by the force of 
bis arms ; but where be met with little or no 
opposition, upon similar columns * which he 
erected, be added the private parts of a woman, 
eipresdre of the pusillanimity of the people. 

CIIL Continuing bis progress, he passed 
over horn Asia to £urope, and subdued the 
coontries of Scytbia and Thrace. * Here I be- 
lieve be stopped, for monuments of his victory 
are discovered thus far, but no farther. On his 
return he came to the river Phasis ; but I am 
by DO means certtun whether be left*' a detach- 
ment of bis forces as a colony in this district, 
or whether some of his men, &tigued with their 
laborious service, remained here of their own 
accord. 

CI V. The Colcbians certainly appear to be 
of Egyptian origin : which indeed, before I had 
convened with any one on the subject, I bad 
always believed. But as I was desirous of being 
satisfied, I interrogated the people of both 
countries -. the result was, that the Colcbians 
seemed to have better remembrance of the 
Egyptians, than the Egyptians of the Colcbians. 
The Egyptians were of opinion that the Col- 
cbians were descended of part of the troops of 
Sesostris. To this I myself was also inclined, 
because they are black, and have hair short and 
curling,^ which latter circumstance may not, 



4 t^poiiJ<M»fareoAfiMu,^c>-I>iodoniaSlniliu relates 
die nmc &ct8, with this addition, that opon thecfJumns 
intraded to commemorate the brarery of the ranqiiiahed, 
Sesostris added the prit'ate parts of a man.— r. 

Nou ignorans si les Hermee caracterises par la nature 
feminine, et erigea par Sesostris dans les pays qull aroit 
conquis sans resistwoce, aroient ete figures de la meme 
maniere ; ou cd, poor indiqoe le sexe, ils avoient un tri. 
angle, par leqoel les Egyptiens avoient coutomo de le 
designer.— Winkelmann. 

5 7%race.>— According to another tradition preserved 
in Valerius Flaocns, the Getae, the bravest and most np- 
right of the Thradans, vanquished Sesostris ; and it was 
doubtless to secure his retreat, that he left a detachment 
of his troops in Colchis. 

Conatmla graii* 
CMchidM hie avtaaqw towM : nt prima Rcaoatrii 
lafalsrtlnsbclUiOctk: nt caldc soonnB 
TcnrttD^ hot Thabu patttanqa* radaest ad amnasi 
Phaailas bo* impcfat agnia, Cokhoaqiia vocaii 
lapafwc— Lanker, 

WMker he left, ^e.3— Fliny assures us, though I 
know not on what anthwity, that Sesostris was defeated 
by the CoI'dUans.— XarcA«r. 

7 Hah- thort and eurUng.y—** That is," says Volney, 
in liis mnaiic on this passage, *< tliat tlie ancient EgyP- 
tisoa were real negroes, of the same species with all the 
natives of Africa; and though, as might be expected, 
after mixing for so many ages with the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, they have lost the intensity of their first colour, yet 



however, be insisted upon as evidence, because 
it is common to many other nations. But a se- 
cond and better argument is, that the inhabi- 
tants of Colcbos, Egypt, and Ethiopia, are the 
only people who from time immemorial have 
used circumcision. The Phoenicians and the 
Syrians of Palestine" acknowledge that they 
borrowed this custom from Egypt Those 
Syrians who live near the rivers Thermodon 
and Parthenius, and their neigbboiu^ the Ma- 
crones, confess that they learned it, and that 
too recently, fh>m the Colcbians. These are 
the only people who use circumcision, and who 
use it precisely like the Egyptians. As this 
practice can be traced both in Egypt and Ethi- 
opia to the remotest antiquity, it is not possible 
to say which first introduced it The Egyp- 
tians certainly communicated it to the other 
nations by means of their commercial inter- 
coiuve. The Phoenicians, who are connected 
with Greece, do not any longer imitate the 
Egyptians in this particular, their male children 
not being drcumdsed. 

CV. But the Colcbians have another mark 
of resemblance to the Egyptians. Their roanu- 
factiure of linen* is alike and peculiar to those 
two nations ; they have similar manners, and 
the same language. The linen which comes 
from Colchis the Greeks call Sardonian ; '" the 
linen of Egypt, Egyptian. 

they still retain strong marks of th^ original confor- 
mation." 

8 Syrians of PaUtHne.y-^Vit Gibbon takes the oppor- 
tnnity of this passage to make it appear, that under the 
Assyrian and Penian monarchies, the Jews languished 
for nuuiy ages the most deqiised portion of tlieir slaves. 
*< Herodotus," says the English historian, ** who visited 
Asia whilst it obeyed the Perrian empire, slightly men- 
tions the Jews of Palestine." But this seems to be a par. 
tial quotation ; for taldng into consideration the whole 
of the oontext, Herodotus seems preduded firom men- 
tioning the Syrians of Palestine in this place otherwise 
than sUgfatiy.— r. 

Mamuficture of ft'iaen.}— See chap, xxzii. of this 
book.— 7. 

lO&yrAmian.]— In the original, for2«<)«MMf, Larcher 
recommends the reading of 2«<d<«M««», which he justi- 
fies by saying that Sardis was a far more proper and 
convenient market for this kind of linen than Sardinia. 

This latter country in ancient times had the character 
of being remarkably unhealthy. ** Remember," says 
Cicero, writing to his brother, **though inperfecthealth, 
you are in Sardinia." Martial ateo, 

Nullo fku loeo ponto ndudm, com man 
Vaoarit, in madio Tibon, SardinU Mt. 

This country also gave rise to many peculiar phrases : 
Sardi venales, risus Sardnnicus, Sardonia tinctura, &c 
The first is differently explained; Cicero, applying it to 
Gracchus, who after the capture of Sardinia wasted much 
time in selling his prisoners, makes it to signify any mat- 
I tcT tediously protracted. Others, applying It to the 
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C VI. The greater part of the pillart which 
Sesostris erected in the places which he ooiw 
quered are no longer to be found. Some of 
Uiem I myself have seen in Palestine of Syria, 
widi the private members of a woman, and the 
inscriptions whidi I have before mentioned. In 
Ionia there are two figures of this king formed 
out of a cock ; one is in the way firom Ephesus 
to Phocasa, the other betwixt Sardis and Smyrna. 
Both of them represent a man, five palms in 
height ; the right hand holds a javelin, the left 
a bow ; the rest of his armour is partly Egyp- 
tian and partly Ethiopian. Across his breast, 
from shoulder to shoulder, there is this inscrip- 
tion in the sacred chaiBcters of Egypt. "Icon- 
quered this country by the force of my arms.** 
Who the person is, here represented, or of what 
country, are not specified, both are tdd dse. 
where. Some have been faiduced, on examina- 
tion, to pronounce this the figure of Memnon, 
but they must certainly be mistaken. 

CVII. The same priests infiormed me that 
Sesostris returned to Egypt with an immense 
number of captives of the different nations 
which he had conquered. On bis arrival at the 
Pelusian Daphne, his brother, to whom be had 
confided the government in his absence, invited 
him and his famUy to take up their abode with 
him ; which, when they had done, he surrounded 
their apartments ynth combustibles, and set fire 
to the building.' As soon as Sesostris discov- 
ered the villany, he deliberated with his wife, 
who happened to be with him, what measures to 
pursue ; she advised him to place two of their 
six diildrvn across the parts which were bum- 
ing, that they might serve as a bridge for the 
preservation of themselves and ^e rest. This 
Sesostris executed ; two of the dkildren conse- 



Adatle Sardit, make It tlf^ify peTBoof who m renal 
The Sardonie hmgli to that beneath whkfa the Mrerest 
qne a ri n ef ia concealed. <* Sardinia,** aayf Solfanv, ** pro. 
duces an heff> wUdi has thto •ingti!fy property, that 
tvUbt it destroys whoever eats it, it so contracts the 
features, and in psrtiealar of the mouth, into a grin, 
as to make the sufferer appear to Aelanghfnf.'* Of thto 
herb SoBnns relates other stranfe properttos. Sardinia 
was also fhrnous for a very beantif nl oohrar, whenee Sar. 
doola Unctuf a was made to signily a modest MudL See 
FOny, Sottnos, Hownan, ftc^T*. 

\ aMfinUUt« htming.y^'Oo&anm Skmhis ralatee 
the matter differently. The brother of S eso at il s made 
him and hto attendants dmnk, and in flie night set fire 
to hto apartment The guards being intoxicated, were 
unable to assist their master ; but Sesostris, imploring 
the interposition of the gods, fortunately escaped. He 
expressed hto gratitude to the deities in general, and to 
Vulcan in particular, to whose kindness prindpaDy he 
thought himself indebted..- 7*. j 



qoently perished, the remainder were saved 
with their lather. 

CVIIL SesotCris did not ondt to avenge 
himself on his brother : on hb return to ^TpC, 
he employed the c^>tiveaof AedifiSnreBCnationa 
be had vanquished to ooBeet thoee kammmt 
stones which were en^tloyed in the teoiple of 
Vulcan. They were also compdled to make 
those vast and nimerous canals* by which 
Egypt is intersected. In conseqaencc of their 
involuntary Ubovri, Egypt, which was before 
conveniently adapted to tliose who travelled on 
hoiseback or in oarriages, became unfit for both. 
The canals occur so often, and in so many 
winding directions, that to journey on bonebaek 
is disagreeable, in carriages impoasibie. The 
prince however was influenced by a patriotie 
motive: before his time those who tntift^fiB^ 
die Inland parts of the country, iit a distance 
firom the river, on the ebbing of the Nile suf. 
£ned great distress ^nm the want of water, of 
which they had none but from muddy well*. 

CIX. The same authority infomed me, that 
Sesostris made a regular distribution of the 
lands of Egypt. He anigned to each Egyp- 
dan a square piece of ground ; and his revenues 
were drewn firom the rent which every indivi. 
dual annually paid hhn. Whoever waa a 
sufferer by the inundation of the NUe, was 
permitted to make the king ai*qaainted with bis 
loss. Certain officers were appointed to inquire 
into the particulars of the injury, that no man 
might be taxed beyond his aWKty. Itnaynot 
, be improbaMe to suppose that this was the 
origin of geometry,' and that the Greeks learned 

2 Numerout eona/jc 3— Probably one reason why 
Sesostris opened canals, was to prerent these fanitful 
inundations, as well as to convey water to thoee plaeea 
where they might think proper to hare viOagasboilt* and 
to water die lands more oonrenioitly, at such tlmea as 
the waters might retire eariy ; for they might find by 
experience, after the canato were opened, that instead of 
apprehending inundations, they had greater reiaon, aaat 
present, to fear a want of water.— Pooodfc^ 

There are still eighty canato in E^ypt lilce rirers, aer. 
eral of which are twenty, thirty, and forty leaguea in 
length.— iSooary. 

The same author adds, that the €hain.bnckats oMd in 
Egypt to disperse the water over the high laads gave tn 
Archimedes, during hto voyage in ^gypt, the Idea of hto 
ingenious screw, which to still in use* 

A country where nothing to so seldom met nith aa a 
spring, and where rain to an extraordinary phenomMion, 
could only have been fertilized by the Nile. Acronttngly, 
from tiro^ of the most remote antiquity, fo n r sc ore c«m. 
siderable canals were digged at the entrance of tlie kln^. 
dom, berides a great number of nnall ones, which di^ri- 
buted these waters all over EgypL'-'Baymil. 
3 Origin of gemnetryjy—The natives of Thebes, above 
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U from hence. Ab to the pole, the gnomon/ 
and die division of the day* into twelve parti, 
die Greeks received them horn the Bidiylo- 



•D others, nrervrenotnwd for thdrgTMtwItdoai. Tbeir 
improvements In geometry are tliouglit to have been 
owing to the nature of their oountry ; for the hmd of 
Eigypt being^annnally overflowed, and all property coo. 
founded, they were obliged upon the retreat of the waters 
to have reeourse to geometrical decision, in order to de. 
termine tiie limits of their posseasiona.— AryoJil. 

4 77ie poU, the giutmon. y— The text is a literal transla. 
tkm of the original, to which as it stands it will not be 
very easy to annex any meaning. My own opinion, 
from reflecting on the context, is, that It signifles a dial 
withitsindex. WeeseUng, in his note on this passage, 
laforms as from Pollux, that many considered r«X«r and 
Aft^m as synonymoos expressions. ScaUger is of the 
same opinion, to which WesseHng himself aooedea. Sal. 
maaias thinks dUferently, and says of this particular pas. 
sage, ne hoe quidem qnidqnam ad horologionun usum 
fecit Larcher's interpretation seems lar.fetched. «He,** 
aaya the learned Frenchman, «who wishes to form a 
aolar quadrant must neoeasarily know the altitude of the 
pole.*'— When it Is considered that the more ancient dials 
were divided by the first twelve letters of the alphabet, I 
cannot help adhering to the interpretation I have given 
ofit.— r. 

5 Divimon of the d(^.3— From this passage it appears, 
that in the time of Herodotus the day was divided into 
twelve parts : at the same time we may not condnde, 
with Leo, AUatius, and WwseHng, that to these twelve 
parts the name of homn was given. It b by no means 
eertain when the twenty-four parts of the day were llrst 
Astinguished by the name of hours, but it wm douba«as 
very late; and the passages cited from Anacreon and 
XenopiMNi to prove tiie eontrary ought not to be inter, 
preted by what we call houra. 

The passage In Anaereon, funmmrf$t wtfitfrnt^ means 
nothing more than the ndddle of the night Mimtk 
miMXy^ in Heoser, which stgniOes an advanced time of 
tlM night, is explained by the scholiasf 4 vsv fuemmruu 
*f> tite very exprussluu of Anaereon. The passage flrom 
Xeoophon is not more decisive— Xordker. 

Upon thb sul(}ect we have the following curious note 
In the Voyage du Jeune Anacharsfa :— Of the dials of the 
aaeienta we may form some Meafrom the following exam, 
pie: FsltediiaRntlllus, who Uved about the flfthcentory, 
aad who haa left OB a trsaliBe on agrieakarc, haa put at 
the end of every month a trt la. In wUeh one sees the eor. 
tmpamAmet of the dlvbdosM of the day to the difiemnt 
laaigthoeftkeshafiowofUMignonoa It moat be oheenr. 
ad In the int plaee,tlMS tUa correapondaneels the same 
In the asoBtfaaoquaUy dlataat frmn the aolaliea, Jamnry 
asid Daeember, February asid November, tuu Secondly, 
that tba length of the shadow is the same for Uw hoars 
( ft«m the ndd^y point The foUowlag 




Athem. 



ex. Except Sesostris, no monarch of £gjpt 
was ever master of Ethiopia. This prince 
placed as a monument* some marble statues 
before the temple of Vulcan : two of these 
were thirty cubits in height, and represented 
him and his queen; four others, of twen^ 
cubits each, represented his four children. A 
long time afterwards, Darius, king of Persia, 
was desirous of placing before these a statue of 
himself,' but the high priest of Vulcan violently 
opposed it, urging that the actions of Darius 
were far less splendid than those of the Egyp- 
tian Sesoetris. This latter prince had vanquish- 
ed as many nations as Darius, and had also 
subdued the Scythians, who had never yielded 
to the arms of Darius. Therefore, says he, it 
can never be just to place before the statues of 
Sesostris the figure of a prince, whose exploits 
have not been equally illustrious. They told 
me that Darius foigave this remonstrance.* 

CXI. On the death of Sesostris, bis son 
Pheron,* as the priests informed me, succeeded 
to his throne. This prince undertook no roili^ 
tary expedition ; but by the action I am going to 
relate he lost the use of his eyes : — When the 
Nile was at its extreme height of eighteen cubits, 
and had overflowed the fields,, a sudden wind 
arose which made the waters impetuously swell; 
at this juncture the prince hurled a javelin into 
the vortex of the stream : he was in a moment 

6 Placed ae a MotttHn^iit]— Lardier, in his version, 
adds in this place, " to commemorate the danger he had 
escaped.** The text will not Justify this version, though 
the learned fteoc hm a n 's opinion, that this is the implied 
m ea n i n g, rests on the positive aaaertion of Diodoma 
SfeohsB, who, relating the fret of the atatoes cir«nmsta». 
tially, adds that they were erected by Seaostris in grati. 
tode to Vulcan, by whoae interposition he escaped the 
tyeadhe r y oi his brother.— 7. 

7 J e tmtue ef Amm«(^>— Alter a aeries of ages, when 
E;gypt was redooed under the power of Persia, Darius, 
the tetlier of Xerxea, was desirooa of placing an image of 
hiomelf at Memphia,bel!Bre the statue of Sesostris. Thi* 
was streoooosly opposed by the <Aief |Miest, in an aa. 
aemMy of his order, who asserted that the acts of Darius 
had not yet aurpasaed ihoae of Sceostris. The king did 
not take tUm freedom aaDiss^ but was rather pleased with 
It; saying, that If he lived as long as Seeoatris, he would 
endeavour to cqinal hitm^^Dioinnu Siculut. 

8 Pltrgate thie rmm9n9iramee.'}—lt does not however 
appear from henoe that Darius was ever in Egypt. The 
reabtanee of the «Uaf pricat might probably be told him, 
and he might forgive It It wpears by a passage ip 
Ariatotle, that Dartna attacked and conquered this 
country i If BO, tlie prieat of Vulcan ndglit perMinally op. 
peeaDtfiM. The aothorlty of Aiistotle b of no weight 
eompored with that of our historian; and probably. In 
that writer, Inatead ef Daiios we should rmA Xerxes.— 



^ PA«rsnL>— TMa prinee is enooeously sappoaed to be 
the first I^TPtian Pharaoh.— r. 
O 
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deprired of Bight, and continued blind for the 
space of ten yean ; in the eleventh an oracle 
was communicated to him from Butos, intimat- 
ing ^at the period of his punishment was ex- 
pired, and that he should recover his sight by 
washing his eyes with the urine of a woman 
who had never known any man but her husband. 
Pheron first made the experiment with the 
urine of his own wife, and when this did not 
Succeed he applied that of other women indis- 
criminately. Having at length recovered his 
sight, he assembled all the women, except her 
Whose urine had removed his calamity, in a city 
which is to this day called Erythrebolos ;' all 
these, with the town itself, he destroyed by fire, 
but he married the female who had deserved his 
gratitude. On his recovery he sent magnificent 
presents to all the more celebrated temples ; to 
that of the Sun he sent two obelisks too remark- 
able to be unnoticed : each was formed of one 
solid stone, one hundred cubits high, and eight 
broad. 

GXIL The successor of Pheron, as the 
same priests informed me, was a citizen of 
Memphis, whose name in* the Gteek tongue 
was Proteus.' His shrine is still to be seen at 
Memphis, it is situated to the south of the tem- 
ple of Vulcan, and is very magnificently deco- 
rated. The Phcenicians of Tyre dwell in its 
vicinity, and indeed the whole of the place is 
denominated the Tyrian camp. In this spot, 
consecrated to Proteus,* there is also a small 

1 ErytkrebolM.y^l)ioAonm Scnhu calls litis place 
Hdlopolls ; and says that the woman, through whose 
means Pheron was cnred of his bttndneas, was tiie wife 
of a gardener.— r. 

2 Proln«ff.>— ProCeos was an Egyptian title of the 
deity, under whidi he was worshipped both at Pharos 
and at Memphis. He was the same as Osiris and Cano. 
bus, and particularly the god of mariners, who confined 
his department to the sea. FWim hence I think we may 
nnrsTel the mystery about the pilot of Mendaos, who is 
said to hare been named Canopns, and to have given 
name to the principal 8ea.pott in Egypt— J9ryatt<L 

No antique figure has yet been met with of Proteus: 
upon tUs circumstance Mr Spence remarks, that his 
dwracter was fur more manageable for poets, than for 
sculptors or painten. The former might very well de- 
aerlbe all the variety ef shapes that he oonhi put oo, and 
point out the transitloa from one to the other, but the 
artista must hare been oootent to show him either in his 
own natural shape, or in some one alone of all his vari. 
ons forms. Of tUs deity the best deacription b given in 
the Oeorgios of VfargiL— 7. 

tt is remarkable, that if we were to write the E^yp. 
tian name of Proteus, as given by the Greeks, in Ph«ni. 
dan characters, we should make use of the same letten 
we pronounce Pharao j the final o in the Hebrew is an 
ft, which at the end of words frequently becomes t— 



temple, dedicated to Venus the stranger:* this 
Venus I conjecture is no other than Helen, the 
daughter of Tyndaris, because she, I was told, 
resided for some time at the court of Proteus, 
and because this building is dedicated to Venus 
the stranger ; no other temple of Venus is dis- 
tinguished by this appellation. 

CXIIL To my inquiries on the subject * of 
Helen, these priests answered as follows : Paris 
having carried off Helen fh>m Sparta, was re- 
turning home, but meeting with contrary winds 
in the ^gean, he was driven into the Egyptian 
sea. As the winds continued un&vourable, he 
proceeded to Egypt, and was driven to the 
Canopian mouth of the Nile, and to Taridiea: 
in this phice was a temple of Hercules, which 
still remains; if any slave fled tO this for 
refuge, and in testimony of his consecrating 
himself to the service of the god, submitted to 
be marked with certain sacred characters, no 
one was suffered to molest him. This custom 
has been strictly observed, from its first institu- 
tion to the present period. The servants of 
Paris, aware of the privileges of this temple, 
fled thither from their master, and with the 
view of injuring Paris, became the suppliants 
of the divinity. They published many accusa. 
tions against their master, disclosing the whole 
afl&ir of Helen, and the wrong done to Mene- 
laus : this they did not only in the presence of 
the priests, but also before Thonis, * the gover- 
nor of the district 

CXI V. Thonis instantly despatched a mes- 
senger to Memphis, with orders to say thus to 
Proteus : " There is arrived here a Trojan, who 

3 Venus (he Stranger,"}— It is doubtless this Venns to 
whom Horace alludes in tiie following venes : 
Oh qua bcatam diva tmc* Cypfram, «t 
Mtrnphlm cmrmtcni SlthanU bIw 



Strabo also speaks of this temple, and tells us tlafca 
beUeved it dedicated to the Moon.— 7. 

4 InfuiHe$ontk€*ultMcf}-lJpoaiu>ma^ecU andent 
or modem, have writers been more divided, than dbo^ 
the precise period of the Thdan war. Lareher, ^lv 
discuaiing this matter very fuUy, in his easay on chraooi. 
ogy, b of opinion, and his arguments appear to me at 
least, satkfactory, that it took place about 18G3 years be. 
fore the vulgar era.— 7*. 

5 T^boMif.}— Some writers pretend that Thonis wwm 
prinee of the Canopian mouth of the Nile, and that hn 
was tfie inventfM* of medicUie in. ^gypt Before he nw 
Helen he treated Menelaus with greatreapect; wlien hm 
had seen her he made his court to her, and even endeav. 
oured to violate her person : Menehms on hearing tUa 
put him to death. The dty of Thonis, and Thoth, thn 
first E;gypdan month, take their names from him. 

This narrative seems less probable than that of Hoo. 
dotus; Theth, or the Mercury of the EgypOum, wan 
much more andeut— L«rt4er. 
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bas perpetrated an atrodoua aime in Greece ; 
he bas seduced the wife of his hoit, and has 
carried her away, with a great quantity of trea- 
sure; adverse winds have forced him hither; 
shall I suffer him to depart without mdestation, 
or shaU I seize his person and property ?** The 
answer which Proteus sent was thus concdved : 
** Whoever that man is who has WoUtted the 
rights of hospitality, seize and bring him before 
me, that I may examine him.*' 

CXy. Thonis upon this seized Paris, and 
detaining his vessels, instantly sent him to 
Proteus, with Helen * and all his wealth : on 
their arrival Proteus inquired of Paris who he 
was, and whence he came : Paris faithfully re- 
lated the name of his fiimily and countiy, and 
from whence he last set sail. But when Pro- 
teus proceeded to make inquiries concerning 
Helen, and how he obtained possession of her 
person, Paris hesitated in his answers; his 
slaves who had deserted him explained and 
proved the particulars of his guilt; in conse- 
quence of which Proteus made this determina- 
tion : « If I did not esteem it a very heinous 
crime to put any stnnger to death, whom nn- 
fiivourable winds have driven to my coast, I 
would assuredly, thou most idwndoned man, 
avenge that Greek whose hospitality thou hast 
so treacherously violated. Thou hast not only 
seduced his wife, but, having violently taken 
her away, still criminally detainest her ; and, as 
if this were not enough, thou hast robbed and 
plundered him ! But as I can by no means pre- 
vail upon myself to put a stranger to death, you 
I shall suffer to depart ; the woman and your 
wealth I shall detain, till the Greek himself 
thinks proper to demand her.—- Do you and 
your companions depart within three days from 
my coast, or expect to be treated as enemies.*' 

CX VI. Thus, according to the narrative of 
the priests, did Helen come to the court of 
Proteus. I conceive that this circumstance 
oould not be unknown to Homer; but as be 
thought it less ornamental to his poem, he for- 
bore to use it. That he actually did know it, 
is evident from that part of the Iliad where he 
describes the voyage of Paris ; this evidence he 

Thb incident of the detention of Helen by Proteus, 
li tlie arfttnteot of one of the tngediet of Euripidet. 

Tlw poet rappoees that Helen never wm at Trof, bni 
that Pari* carried thither a dood in her form :— On the 
death of Proteitt, liift aoo Theadjrmeniu prepared to make 
Helen hia wile; at this Juncture Menelaus was driren 
oo the coast, saw Helen afain, and with her concerted 
and acMDpUshcd their return to Oreeo&— r. 



has no where retracted. He informs us, that 
Paris, after various wanderings, at length arriv- 
ed at Sidon, in PhoBnida; it is in the Bravery 
of Diomed ;* the passage is this: 

There lay the vestnrea of no TulfBT art, 

flUonian maids erobrolder'd every part; 

When from soft Skkm yootlifnl Paris bore; 

With Helen tonrUng on the Tyrian shorn 

arLaoa 
He again introduces this sulject in the Odyssey ; 
These drugs, so friendly to the Joys of Ufa, 
Bright Helen learned from Thane's iioperial wife » 
Who swsyM the seeptre where proUflc Nile 
With various simples clothes the fatten'd soD, 
With wholesome herbage mix*d, the dlseful bane 
Of vegetable venom taints the plain. 

Od.iv.31& 

Menelaus also says thus to Telemachus : 

Long on tiie Egyptian coast by eahns conlfaied. 
Heaven to my fleet refused a p ros p e r o us wind ; 
No vows had we preferr'd, no victim sbin. 
For this the gods each favouring gale restndn. 
Od. iv. 4m 
In these passages Homer confesses himself 
acquainted with the voyage of Paris to Egypt ; 
for Syria borders upon Egypt, and the Phoeni- 
dans, to whom Sidon belongs, inhalnt part of 
Syria. 

CX VII. Of these the kst passage confinns 
sufficiently the aigument, which may be deduced 
from the former, that the Cyprian verses* were 



7 Brwmy of l>iom0d.y^ThK dilbrent parts of Homer's 
poems were known andeotly by names taken from the 
sul«)ect« treated in them : Thus the fUth book of the Uad 
was called the Bravery of Diomed s and in like manna' 
the eleventh the Bravery of Aga m e mm m ; the tenth the 
Nigkt.watek, or ^tub Death 4if Dokm, ^s all of wUch 
titlea are prefbced to the respective books in Clarke's and 
other editions tnmx EustatMos :— See also JEUan, Var. 
Hist Book xiiL c 14 This division was more ancient 
than that into books, and therefore does not always eoia. 
dde with tt: thus the second lUad has two naaaee, the 
Dream or the Trial, and the Catalogue; whereas four 
or five books of the Odyssey are supposed to be compris- 
ed under tiie name of the Story af AMnoue. Valoiaer 
erroneously supposed this to be a later division of the 
grammarians, and therefbre endeavoured to explain 
away the expression of Herodotus, which evidently 
refers to It— 7. 

8 Cyprian e«rw«.>— On tile sult)ect of these verses the 
following sentence occurs In Athenvus. 

** The pers(m who cunposed the Cyprian verses, whew 
ther he was some Cyprian or Staslnus, or by whatever 
name he chooses to be distinguished," &c Axim which 
it appears, that Athemeus had no idea of their being 
written by Homer. But we are told by £lian, in lib 
Various History, that Homer certainly dMeompooe these 
verses , and gave tiiem as a marriage portion with his 
daughter.— See JEIian, book ix. chapu U^ in the note to 
which, this subject is amply discussed. 
1 The suliJect of this poem was the Trqfan war after the 
birth of Helen. Venus caused this princess to be born, 
that she might be able to promise Paris an accomplished 
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never written by Homer. These relate tbat 
Paris, in company with Helen, assisted by a 
favourable wind and sea, passed in three days 
from Sparta to Troy ; on the contrary, it is as- 
serted in the Biad, that Paris, after carrying 
away Helen, wandered about to various places. 

CX VIIL I was desirous of knowing whe- 
ther all that the Greeks relate concerning Troy 
had any foundation in truth; and the same 
priests instructed me in the foUowingparticulars, 
which they learned from Menelaus himselfl 
After the loss of Helen, the Greeks assembled 
in great numbers at Teucris, to assist Mene- 
laus; they disembarked and encamped: they 
then despatched ambassadors to Troy, whom 
Menelaus himself accompanied. On their arrival 
they made a formal demand of Helen, and of 
the wealth which Paris had at the same time 
clandestinely taken, as well as general satisfac 
tion f<»- the injury. The Trojans then and 
afterwards uniformly persisted in declaring that 
they had among them neither the person nor 
the wealth of Helen, but that both were in 
Egypt; and they thought it hard that they 
should be made responsible for what Proteus 
king of Egypt certainly possessed. The Greeks 
believing themselves deluded, laid siege to Troy, 
and persevered till they took it. But wh^ 
Helen was not to be found in the captured town, 
and the same assertions conc^ning her were 
continued, they at length obtained credit, and 
Menelaus himself was despatched to Proteus. 

CXIX. As soon as he arrived in Egypt he 
proceeded up the Nile to Memphis. Onhis relat- 
ing the object of his journey, he was honourably 
entertained; Helen, who had been treated with 
respect, was restored to him, and with her, all 
his treasures. Inattentive to these acts of 
kindness, Menelaus peipetrated a great enor- 
mity ' against the Egyptians : the winds pre. 

beauty} to this Jupit«r, by the advice of Momos, had 
consented, in order to destroy the homan race again by 
the war of Troy, vrhich was to take place on heraccoitnt 
As the author of this poem refers all the events of this 
war to Venus, goddess of Cyprus, the work was called 
by her name. " It Is evident,'* eays M. Larcher in con- 
tinuation, ** that Herodotus would have told the name 
of the author, had he known it** 

I Great enormihf.']'-lt was Saturn, according to the 
poets and historians, vrho first Introduced the detestable 
custom of human sacrifices. The Saturn of the heathens, 
according to the best writere, was the Abraham of 
Scripture. In the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles 
Lettres, &c. there are two curious dissertations on the 
■ultJect of human sacrifices ; the one asserting the truth 
of these on the authorities of Manethon, Sanchoniathon, 
Herodotus, Pausanias, Josephus, Ac «cc by M. 1* Abbe 
da Boissy i the other by U. Monin, denying them alto. 



venting his depiDture» he took two children' of 
the people of the country, and with great bar- 
barity offered them in sacrifice. As soon as 
the circumstance was known, universal indig- 
nation was excited against him, and he was 
pursued ; but he fled by sea into Africa, and 
the Egyptians could trace him no further. Of 
the above facts, some they knew, as having 
happened among themselves, and others were 
the result of mudi diligent inquiry. 

CXX. This intelligence concerning Helen 
I received from the Egyptian priests, to which 
I am inclined to add, as my opinion, that if 
Helen had been actually in Troy, they would 
certainly have restored her to the Greeks, with 
or without the consent of Paris. Priam and 
his connections could never have been so in- 
fatuated, as to endanger the preservation of 
themselves and their children, merely that Paris 
might enjoy Helen ; but even if such had been 
their determination at first, still after having 
lost, in their different contests with the Greeks, 
many of their countrjrmen, and among these, if 
the poets may be believed, several of their 
king*8 own sons, I cannot imagine but that 
Priam, even if he had married her himself, 
would have restored Helen, if no other means 
had existed of averting these calamities. We 
may add to this, that Paris was not the imme- 
diate heir to the crown, for Hector vras his 
superior both in age and virtue : Paria, there- 
fore, could not have possessed any remarioible 
influence in the state, neither would Hector 
have countenanced the misconduct of his bro- 
ther, from which he himself, and the rest of his 
countrymen, had experienced so many and sudi 



gather, fh>m the reason of tbethlng Itself, aud fhmi waat 
of suAdeut and satisCMtory evidenoei The prino^al 
arguments of both may be seen in the Choix dee Me. 
moires de TAcademle des Inscriptions, &c published la 
this country by Maty. 

S Two o%«ftlr«ii.>.This was doubtless to aippease tfce 
winds. This Idnd of sacrifice was frequent in Greece, 
but detestable In E^ypt. 

SangnliM ^acsMl* rmaim at triiKine emu.~~rtrgU. 
See Bode vil. chap. \9\.^LartAer. 

In the eariy times of all religions, wiMn mtions were 
yet barbarous and savage, diere was ever an aptness or 
tendency towards the dark part of superstition, wMck 
among many other horrors produced that of Hmum to. 
eri/Sce.'^Lord Skafte$bury. 

That the custom of human sacrifice, alike cruel and 
absurd, gives way but very slowly to the voice of naturv 
and of reason, is evident from Its having bem prartised 
at so late a period by the enlightened people of Greecet. 
Porphyry also inf<mns us, that even hi his time, .wffeo 
lived SS3 years after the dristian era, human sacrifioee 
were oommon in Arcadia and at Carthage.— 7*. 
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gTMt cfthnudes. But the reatomdon of Helen 
was not in their power, and the Greeks pkeed 
BO dependence on their assertions, which were 
indisfHitablj true ; but all this, with the subse- 
<iuent desthiction of Troy, might be ordained 
by Providence, to instruct mankind that the 
gods proportioned punishments to crimes. 

CXXL The same in s tr u ct o r s farther told me, 
that Proteus was succeeded by Rfaampainitns :' 
be built the west entrance of the temple of 
Vulcaa ; in the same situation be also erected 
two statues, twenty, five cubits in height. That 
wUch Aces the north the Egyptians call sum- 
mer, the one to the south winter : this latter b 
treated with no manner of respect, but they 
woiship the former, and make ofierings before 
it. This prince possessed such abundance of 
wealth, that so far from surpassing, none of his 
successors ever equalled him in affluence. For 
the security of his riches, he constructed a stone 
edifice, connected with his palace by a walL 
The man whom he employed,^ with a dishonest 
view soartfiilly disposed one of the stones, that 
two or even one person might remove it from 
its place. In this building, when completed, 
the kiug deposited his treasures. Some time 
afterwards the artist found his end approaching ; 
and having two sons, he called them both be- 
fore him, and informed them in what manner, 
with a view to their future emolument and pros- 
perity, he had built the klng*s treasury. He 
then explained the particular circumstance and 
situation of the stone, gave them minutely its 
dimensions, by observance of which they might 
become the managers of the king's richai. On 
tiie death of the father, the sons were not long 
before they availed themselves of their secret 
Under the advantage of the night, they visited 
tbe building, discovered and removed the stone, 
and carried away with them a large sum of money. 
As aoon as the king entered the apartment, he 
saw the vessels which contained his money 
materially diminished: he was astonished be- 
yond measure, for as the seals were unbroken, 
and every entrance properly secured, he could 
not possibly direct his suspicion against any 
one. This was several times repeated; the 
dueves continued their visits, and tbe king as 

8il*a«9MMItM:3— Dtodonu Slcahu calls him Bhero. 
phii. H« gnatly opprmad bis raUMts by hb aTvice 
SBdexlortiAas: he aauBaed In g(M and lilTer four him. 
A«A thaonnd taleitta I a moat iocredibto ■iiin.--I«aro6«r. 

4 Tha mtm w htm he ew p lb jw dL>- Pwiii « ni M relates a 
■hnflar lUile of TYophenlm, whoM care beonaM so fiu 



r^ularly saw his money decrease. To effect a 
discovery, he ordered some traps to be placed 
romid die vessels which contained hia riches. 
The robbere came as before ; one of them pro- 
ceeding as usual directly to the vessels, was 
caught in the snare : as soon as he was sensible 
of his situation, he called his brother, and ac- 
quainted him with it ; he withal entreated him 
to cut off his head without a moment's delay, 
as the only means of preventing his own detec- 
tion and consequent loss of life ; he approved 
and obeyed his advice, and replacing properly 
the stone, he returned home with the head of 
his brother. As soon as it was light the king 
entered the apartment, and seeing tbe body se- 
cured in the snare without a head, the building 
in no part disturbed, nor the smallest appearance 
of any one having been there, he was more as- 
tonished dum ever. In this perplexity he com- 
manded the body to be hanged from the wall, 
and having stationed guards on the spot, he di- 
rected them to seize and bring before him who- 
ever should discover any symptoms of compas. 
sion or sorrow at sight of the deceased. The 
mother being much exasperated at this exposure 
of her son, threatened the surviving brother, 
that if he did not contrive and execute some 
means of removing the body, she would imme- 
diately go to the king, and disclose all the cir- 
cumstances of the robbery. The young man 
in vain endeavoured to alter the woman's deter- 
mination ; he therefore put in practice the fol- 
lowing expedient : — He got together some asses, 
which he loaded with flasks of wine ; he then 
drove them near the place where the guards 
were stationed to watch the body of his brother ; 
as soon as he approached, he secretly removed 
die pegs from the mouths of two or three of the 
skins, and when he saw the wine running about, 
he began to beat his head, and to cry out vehe- 
mently, with much pretended confusion and 
distress. The soldiers, perceiving the accident, 
instantly ran with vessels, and such wine as 
they were able to catch they considered as so 
much gain to themselves. At fint, with great 
apparent anger, he reproached and abused them, 
but he gradually listened to their endeavoura to 
console and pacify him i he then proceeded at 
leisure to turn his asses out of the road, and to 
secure his flasks. He soon entered into con- 
versation with the guards, and affecting to be 
pleased with the drollery of one of them, he 
gave them a flask of wine : they accordingly sat 
down to drink, and insisted upon his bearing 
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them company : he complied with their solici- 
tations, and a second flask was presently the 
effect of their civility to him. The wine had 
Boon its effect, the guards became exceedingly 
dnmk, and fell fast asleep ; under the adyan- 
tage of the night, the young man took down the 
body of his brother, and in derision shaved the 
right cheeks of the guards : he placed the body 
on one of the asses, and returned home, having 
thus satisfied his mother. When the king 
heard of what had happened, he was enraged 
beyond measure ; but still determined on the 
detection of the criminal, he contrived this, 
which to me seems a most improbable * part of 
the story: — He commanded his daughter to 
prostitute her person indiscriminately to every 
comer, upon condition that, before enjoyment, 
each should tell her the most artful as well as 
the most wicked thing he had ever done; if any 
one should disclose the circumstance of which 
he wished to be informed, she was to seize him, 
and prevent his escape. The daughter obeyed 
the injunction of her father ; the thief, knowing 
what was intended, prepared still fiuther to 
disappoint and deceive the king. He cut off 
the arm near the shoulder from a body recently 
dead, and concealing it under his doak, he visit- 
ed the king's daughter : when he was asked 
the same question as the rest, he replied, <' That 
the most wicked thing he had ever done was the 
cutting off the head of his brother, who was 
caught in a snare in the king's treasury; the 
roost artful thing, was his making the guards 
drunk, and by that means effecting the removal 
of his brother's body." On hearing this she 
endeavoured to apprehend him, but he, fiivoured 
by the night, put out to her the dead arm, which 
she seizing was thus deluded, whilst he made 
his escape. On hearing this also, the king was 
equaUy astonished at the artandaudadty of the 
man; he was afterwards induced to make a 
proclamation through the different parts of his 
dominions, that if the offender would appear 
before him, he would not only pardon but re- 
ward him liberally. The thief, trusting to his 
word, appeared; Rhampsinitus was delighted 
with the man, and thinking his ingenuity beyond 
all parallel, gave him his daughter. The king 
conceived the Egyptians superior in subtlety to 

1 Mo$t tmproiaMe.3— Herodotoa, we nuiy perceive 
from this pMMfe, did not impttdtljr credit ali the piieete 
told tain. Many other p— affi occur in the prooen of 
this work, to prore that our historian was by no means so 
crodukMis as has been generally imagined.— XordWr. 



all the worid, but he thought this man superior 
even to the Egyptians. 

CXXIL After this event, they told me 
that the same king" descended alive beneath 
the earth, to what the Greeka caQ the infenal 
regions, ^ere he played at dice with the god- 
dess Ceres,* and alternately won and lost.* On 
his return she presented him with a naf^in 
embroidered with gold. This period of his 
return was observed by the Egyptians as a 
solemn festival, and has continued to the time 
of my remembrance ; whether the above, or 
some other incident, was the occasion of this 
feast, I will not take upon me to determine. 
The ministers of this solemnity Save a vest 
woven mthin the space of the day, this is worn 
by a priest whose eyes are covered with a ban- 
dage. They conduct him to the path which 
leads to the temple of Ceres, and that le«re 
him. They assert, that two wolves meet die 
priest thus blinded, and lead him to the temple, 
though at the distance of twenty stadia from 
the city, and afterwards conduct him back 
again to the place where they found him. 

CXXIIL Every reader must determine 
for himself with respect to the credibility of 
what I have related ; for my own part I heard 
these things from the Egyptians, and think it 
necessary to transcribe the result of my inqui- 
ries. The Egyptians esteem Ceres and Bae> 

9 The Mme king.y^Tbe kings of E^ypt had many 
names and titles, these names and titles have been 
branched oat into persons, and inserted in the UsCs of 
the real monarchs, I hare mentioned of Osiris, that he 
was exposed in an ark, and for a long time in a slala ef 
death ; the like is said of Oms, Adonis, Tliamas, and 
Tslos, Tolas, or Thookw. Lastly, it is said of Rhameaes, 
whom Herodotus calls Rhampeinitas, that he deacei^ed 
to the mansions of death, and after some stay r e tuin ed 
to light. I mention these things to show that the wiMie 
is one and the same history, and that all these names an 
titles of the same persmi. They hare howerer heea 
otherwise esteemed, and we find them aocorAngty in. 
serted in the lists of kings, by which means tlM^ ehroBSb 
logy of Egypt has been greatly embarrasaed.— BvyoMlL 

3 Cer€t,y~hi the Greek Demeter. - The EgypOum," 
says Diodoms Steolos, ** rated the earth as the ooauMa 
womb of all things. Meter, which the Greeks, by an easy 
addition, afterwards altered to Demeter.'*— r. 

4 Alternate^ won and fo«t>-Valcnaer infonou w la 
a note, that this drcnmstsnoe of playing aft diee wifh 
Ceres, and alternately conqooring and being oooqnere^ 
has been ingeniously explained to mean no mora, qoan 
Cererem almam et fisutiioero Tel Tidssim tnJmkam ex. 
periri, to find agricultural experiments so me tiin e a aae. 
eeasfol and sometimes otherwise. 1 think thera waa 
probably something also allegorical and mystarioaa ia 
the story— possibly there might be in this feast soaeChlaf 
similar to the Eleoainian mysteries, the partiwilar astt. 
tion of Ceros snggesta that optoioo.— r. 
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dbm as tlie great deities of the realms below ; 
tiiey are also the first of mankind who have 
defended the immortality of the souL* They 
beKere, that on the dissolution of the body the 
soiil immediately enters some other animal, 
and that after using as yehicles every species 



5 TmmortaS^ of the «MiiL>- The doctrine of the re. 
■uf tec U i m WM flrrt entertained by tlie 'E^jPOkdm ; and 
their nrammiea were embahned, tlusir pyramida were 
ooQstrueted, to preserve the ancient mandon of the soul 
dnria^ a period of tlireethoaMnd yean. Bntthe attempt 
it partial and onaTailing : and it b with a aiore pUIoM). 
phkq»ifU that Mahomet reliee on the omnipotence of 
the Ckeator, whoae word can reanimate the breathleoa 
day, and coOeci the innumerable atoms that no longer 
rctafai tiMfar form or sobstance. The intermediate state 
of the sonl it is hard to decide ; and those who most 
flmly belieTe Iter immaterial nature are at a loss to on. 
derstand how she can think or act without the agency 
of the oiigatts of sens&^^iMoa. 

T1»e Platonic doctrine esteemed the body a Mnd of 
prison with respect to the souL Somewhat similar to 
this was the opinion of the Bfardonites, who called the 
death of the body the resurrection of the soul.— 7*. 

The soul, by reas<m of its anxiety and impotence, 
hetefonaUe to stand by itself, wanders up and down to 
aaak out oonsolationa, hopes, and foundations, to which 
she adheres and fixes. But it is wonderful to obserre 
how diort the most constant and obstinate maintainen 
of this Just and dear persuasion of the immortaUty of 
tlie soul do fsll, and how weak their arguments are when 
they go about to prove it by human reason.— AfonAnJ^iM. 
To enumerate the rarious opinions which hare pre- 
Tailed oonceming the soul of man, would be an under, 
taking alilce arduous and unprofitable. Some of the an. 
ei^iti considered it as part of the substance of God ; 
tha doctrine of the propagation of souls prevaUed, ac 
oocding to Bayle, or rather subsisted, to a very Ute pe. 
riod of the Christian era : Averhoes aflirmed its mnr. 
taiity, and most of the pagan philosophers believed it to 
ha material; but the arguments for its immortality 
wbiA are aflbrded us in the word of God at the same 
Ctane anhnafe our piety, and satisfy our reason.— T. 

I hare observed so many marks of reeemblanoe be. 
twlxtthel^yptiattsandthe Indians, that I can by no 
HMana persuade myself that they are the effect of chanca. 
I love better to believe that India was dvilised by thoee 
E;gyptiana who aroompanied Bacchus or SoMMtris in their 
ezpeditiotM. I am, therefore, not at all surprised at 
fading amongst the Indians f^ptian arohiteotnre, the 
division o< the people into tribes, which never inter. 
Bsingle; respect for animals, and for the cow in partieu. 
fav} the metempsychosis, &c With regard to this last 
dogma, I am tempted to believe, that it did not originate 
in C;gypt, that it indeed is not of very great antiquity, 
and that the soldiers of Scsostris broughtfit with them on 
their return from their expedition. *« I know," remarks 
FtaaanfaM, «*that the Chaldean and Indhm magi have 
been the first who asserted the immortality of tlie souL'* 
Beridaa Moses, who was anterior t6 that prince, had 
heard no mention of It; if he did know it, how could 
he peraoade himself that he was diosen to keep under the 
*awi of God, and their own, a people always ready to 
rskel 7 It is indeed known, that the immortaUty of the 
sonl waanot known to the Jews, but hy the commerce 
which they had with the Assyrians, during the time of 
thair captiTlty.— LarvA4?r. 



of terrestrial, aquatic, and winged creatures, it 
finally enters a second time into a human body. 
They affirm that it undergoes all these changes 
in the space of three thousand years. This 
opinion some amongst the Greeks* have at 
different periods of time adopted as their own ; 
but I shall not, though I am able, specify their 
names. 

CXXIV. I was also informed by the same 
priests, that till the reign of Rhampsinitus, 
Egypt was not only remarkable for its abun- 
dance, but for its excellent laws. Cheops, who 
succeeded this prince, degenerated into the ex- 
tremest profligacy of conduct' He barred the 
avenues to every temple, and forbade the Egyp- 
tians to offer sacrifices ; he proceeded next to 
make them labour servilely for himself. Some 
he compeUed to hew stones in the quarries of 
the Arabian moimtains, and drag them to the 
banks of the Nile; others were appointed to 
receive them in vessels, and transport them to 
a mountain of Libya. For this service a bun- 



6 Some among$t the OtmX:*.]— He doubtleai means to 
speak of Fherecydes of Syroe, and Pythagoras.— Zorefttfr. 

Fhereeydes was the cOsdple of Fittacus, and the master 
of Pythagoras, and also of Thales the Milesian. Helived 
in the time of Servius TuIIius, and as Cicero tells us, 
primum dixit animos hominum esse serapitemos, first 
taught that the souls of men were fanmortaL His life is 
given at some length by Diogenes LaerUus.— r. 

1 ProjUgaey of cofiAicf.]— It is not easy to see what 
could induce M. de Paow to attempt the vindication of 
this prince, and to refect as fisbulous what Herodotus re. 
kites of his despotism, as if this were not the infirmity of 
tliese princes, and as if they did not aU endeavour to 
establish it within their dominions, l^ypt enjoyed good 
laws at the first, they were observed during some ages, 
and tlie people were consequently happy; but their 
princes endeavoured to free themselves from the restraints 
impoeed upon them, and by degrees they succeeded. M. 
de Voltaire was Justified in considering the construction 
of the pyramids as a proof of the sUvery of the E^yp. 
tians; and it is with much Justice he remarks, that it 
would not be possible to compel the E^gUsh to erect 
similar masses, who are fisr more powerful than the 
Eigyptians at that time were. TMs is perfectly true, and 
M. de Paow, in attaddng Voltaire, has wanderedfrom the 
question. He ought to have proved, that the kings of 
England were really able to compel their sul^ects to raise 
similar monuments, as Herodotus positively asserts of the 
princes of Egypt He ought, I say, to have proved this, 
and not to have advanced that the cultivation of their lands 
cost the English nine times more labour than it does in 
^ypt; and that their marine in one year occasions the de. 
struction of more people than the eotutruetion of att the 
pyramide would hone done in a long eeriet of ages. M. 
dePauw would not see that a spirit of ambition, a desire of 
wealth, &c induce the English eagerly to undertake tho 
most hd>orious enterprises ; that they are not obliged to 
do this; and in one word, that it is optional with them; on 
the contrary, the Egyptians were compelled by their 
sovereigns to labours the most painful, humiliating, and 
servile.— /^rcAffr. 
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dred tfaouHOid men were employed, who were 
relieved every three months. Ten yeew were 
contnmed in the hard labour of fonntng the 
ro4d through which these stones were to be 
drawn ; a work, in ray estimation, of no less 
fatigue and difficulty ^lan the pyramid itself.' 
This causeway" is five stadia in length, forty 



1 7^j<yra«w»MM{^-J^tlwMtlifiK«kmoftheEnglia^ 
ni«der, I shidl in few wordt enumerato the different OBM 
for which the learned have tuppoeed the pyramids to hare 
been erected. Some hare imagined that, by the hiero. 
flyphlea ittMribed en tiMir external varfeee,the Erypdana 
wiahed to conrey to the remotest poeterity their national 
history, as well as their improrements in science and the 
arts, •nrfs.howereringeniona, seems bat little probable J 
for the faigenaity which was eqoal to contrive, and the in. 
dustry which peraerered to execote alroctares like the 
pyramids, ooiUd not bat foresee, that howerer the boikJU 
ings themselves might from their solidity and form defy the 
eft>cta of time, tlie oatward sarfaoe, in such asitoatiofn and 
dimale, ooold not be proportionably permanent; add to 
this, that the hieroglyphics were a sacred language, and 
obscareinthemselreMod revealed bat to aselect number, 
might to posterity afford opportunity of ingenious ooqjec 
tors, hot were a very inadequate vehicle of historical 
factiL 

Others have believed them intended merely as observa- 
tories to extend phikMOfrfiicand astronomical knowledge; 
but In defence of this opinion little can be said: the ai^aoent 
country is a flat and even surfisoe; buildings, therefore, of 
such a height, were both absurd and unnecessary ; besides 
that, for such a purpose, it would have been very prepos- 
teroos to have constructed such a number of costly and 
massy pUes, differing so Uttle in aMtude. 

To this may be added, that It does not appear, from an 
examination of the pyramids, that access to thm snmmit 
was ever practicable during their perfect state. 

By some they have been considered as repositories for 
com, erected by Joseph, and called the granaries of 
Fhanoh. The argument against this Is very convincing, 
and U afforded us by Pliny. ** In the building the largest 
of the pyramids 906,000 men," says he, ** were employed 
twoity years together.** This, therefore, will be found 
but ill to correspond with the scriptural history of Joseph. 
The years of ^enty which he foretold were only seven, 
which fact is of itMlf a sufHdent answer to the above. 

It remains, therefore, to mention the more popular and 
the more pr(^»able opiidon, which Is, that they were in- 
tended for the sepulchres of the Egyptian mcmarcha. 

iMlMd •TaHfU wwka, Ute Item*, giMt, 

BaonaMU enti wtmdmn cnuh'd th* Isad, 

And roand • tTranf • tomb, who 

For on* yU« earcsM pvrkh'd 



IVhen we consider the religious prcijudioes of the 
i;gyptian8, their opinion concerning the soul, the pride, 
the despotism and the mag nif icence oi their ancient prin- 
ces, together with the modem discoveries with respect 
to the Interior of these enormous piles, there seems to 
remain but little occasion for argument, or reason for 
doubt— T. 

8 C(ra«noay.>.The stones might be conveyed by the 
canal that runs about two miles n<Mth of the pyraimids, 
and from thence part of the way by this extraordinary 
causeway. For at this time there Is a causeway fhim 
that part, extending about a thousand yards in length, 
and twenty feet wide, btdlt of hewn stone. The length 
of It agreeing so well with the account of Herodotus, Is 



cubits wide, and its extreme height thirtj>t«o 
cubits ; die whole is of perished maiUe, adoriMd 
with the figures of animals. Ten years, ae I 
remarked, were exhausted in forming tUs 
causeway, not to mention die time employed in 
the vaults ' of the hill * upon which the pyra- 
mids are erected. These he intended as a place 
of burial for himself, and were in an ialand 
which he formed by introducing the waters of 
the NUe. The pyramid itself was a work of 
twenty years: it is of a square form; every &QBt 
is eight plethra* long, and as many in height ; 



a strong confirmation that this causeway has beea kept 
up ever since, though some of the materials of it may ham 
been changed, all being now bailt with freestone. It is 
strengthened on eadi side with semicircular bottreMet, 
about fourteen feet diameter, and thirty feet apart ; thcie 
are sixty-one of these buttresses, beginning f^nosn the 
north. Sixty feet farther it turns to the west for a fittlp 
way, then there Is a bridge of about twelve arches, 
twenty feet wide, bulH on piers that are ten feet wide. 
Above one hundred yards farther there Is such anothrr 
bridge, beyond which the causeway continnee about one 
hundred yards to the south, ending about a mile from 
the pyraaolds, where the ground is higher. The eouatry 
over which the causeway b built, befaig low, and the 
water lying on It a great while, seems to be th« reason 
for building this causeway at first, and continuing to keep 
It in repair.— Pococ**. 

The two bridges described by Poeocke are also nsn. 
tionedpartictUariybyNorden. The two trareUers dlikr 
essentially in the dimensions whidi they give of the 
bridges they severally measured ; which induces M. Lar. 
Cher reasonably to suppose that Fococke des crib ed one 
bridge, and Korden the other.— r. 

S Fowllk}— The second pyramid haa a fosae cut in the 
rock to the north and west of it, which Is about niaety 
feet wide, and thirty feet deep. There are small apart. 
ments cut from It into the rode, ftc 

4 7VMIL3— The pyrMnids are not sltnatad in plains, 
but upon the rock that is at the foot of the high mu— 
tains which accompany the NUe in its coone, anA wWdi 
make the separation betwixt E;gypt and Libya. It ssay 
have fourscore feet of perpendicular elevatioii ahow tte 
horlion of the ground, that is always o v erf towie d by the 
VOm. It Is a Danish le^n>« in drcumforenee.— ^N*r4M. 

ft Eight ptelkra.y^To this day the dimenskma of the 
great pyramid are problematlcaL flhMse titm time of 
Herodotus many travellers and men of learning' Iwve 
measured it; and the dlflerence of their caknlatlosm, far 
flrom removkig, have but augmented doubt. 1 will ghn> 
you a table of their admeasurements, which at lens* wfl 
serve to prove how dlfBcuH It is to eoaae at trtith. 



Aneiem*t. 


Ftit. 


*>«f. 


Herodotus 


.800 ... 


800 


Strabo . . 


685 ... . 


. GOO 


IModorus 


eOO some inches 


700 


Plinv . 




. 708 


ModtmM. 






Le Brun 


.die ... 


70* 


Prosp. Alpinus . 


685 ... . 


. 7M 


Tlievenot 


MO ... 


61f 


Miebuhr . . 


440 ... . 


. 710 


Qreaves 


444 . . 


cm 
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die ttionet are vefy skilfiiUjeeiiieiited, and nene 
of them of less dunensioDs than thirty feet. 

CXXVr The ascent of the pymmidwasi^ 
gnlaiij gvaduatad by what seme eaU steps, and 
othen altafs. Having finished the first fli||^ 
they devaied the stones ta the second by the 
aid of machines* eonstnicted of shove pieces of 
¥FOod; from thei second, by a similar engine, 
they were raised to the third, akid so on to the 
smnmit. Thus there were as many machines 
as there were regular* dimons la the centre of ^ 
the pyramid, though in tnet there might only be 
one, which beiug, easily manageable^ might be 
nMDoved from one range of tiie building to 
another, as often as occasion made it necessary : 
both modes have been told me, and I know not 
which best deserves credit. The summit of the 
pyramid was first of all finished, * descending 

Nsmbor ttthm iMffm^im st*]*. 

QraiTm, 207 

Mtillet, S08 

Albert Lswcntfein, . . . . 9B0 

Pococke, 218 

Belon, 250 

TheTenot, 208 

To me It MogH ertdeot thftt Gmnrw nd NMmhr are 
VMTodigloaaljr deoelred in the pefpendicokr heifht of the 
gn»t pyramid All travellen agree it contaiiM at leaat 
two hoodred and wven layers, which layers arc tnaa 
four to two feet high. The highest are at the base, and 
they decrease insensibly to the top. I measured several, 
whidi wire more than three feet high, and I found none 
that Were leas than two, therefore the least mean height 
that can be allowed them is two feet and a half, which, 
aceording to the calculation of Greaves himself, who 
OHDited two hundred and seven, will give trt hundred 
aiMl seventeen feet six faMhes in perpendicuhtf height— 

JU of miKhine$.'}-'Vr Greaves thinks that this ac 
count of Harodotoa Is full of dUBculty. **How, in erect- 
ing and pladng so many machines, charged with such 
aaasy stones, and those continually passing over the lower 
d eg rees, could it be avoided, but that they must either 
vnsettle them, or endanger the breaking of some portiona 
of them ? Which mutilations wookl have been like scan 
fai the face of so magnificent a building.** 

1 own that I am ctf a different opinion from Bfr Greavesf 
for aoch massy stones as H«n»dotus has described would 
not be ^Usoomposed by an engine resting upon thens, and 
which, by tiM account of Herodotus, I take to be only 
thopnUey. The account that Diodoms gives of raisii^ 
tha stones by imaginary x^mi^tm (heapa of earth,) en. 
glaea not being then, as he supposes, invented, is too ah. 
•ord to take notioa o£ And the description that Hero, 
dotna haa given, notwithstanding all the objections that 
hare been raised to it, and whidi have arisen prindpaUy 
from mi srep r e s e nting him» appears to me very clear nad 
aeosible.— i>r Templtmtm*t HUcm to Nvrdm. 

7 FirH of aU JimthedJy^The word in the text is 
tfuwamfinf which Larcher has rendered, ** On oonunenca 
revetir et perfectionner." 

Great doubts have arisen amongst travellers and the 
learned, whether the pyramid was coated or not Pliny 
teUa m, that at Busiris people Uved who had the agiUty 



thence* they reguhuiy completed the whole. 
Upon the outside were inscribed, in Egyptian 
chancters, ■ the various tfums of money expend" 
ed intiiepsogrese of the work; for the »di>hes^ 
onions, and gaclic eonsumed l^ the artificers* 
This, as I well reaoeraber^ my intetpieter ino 
£otfmed me^ amounted to no less asuiiv than one. 
thousand siic hundred takate^ If tiua be true,^ 
how muchmeeevusc it necessarily have eostfce. 
iron toolsi^ibodKaBd dothse for the woikmsiir 
partieulariy when we consider the length ^ 
time they were employed^in the building itself 
adding what was spent in the hewing and con- 
veyance of die stones* and the constiuction eS 
the subterraneous apartments ? 

CXXVL Cheops liaving eidunuted his 
wealth, watf so flagitious, that he prostituted his 
daughter, * commanding her to make the most 
of her person. Shecomplied with her father's 
injunctions, but I was not told what sum she 
thus procured ; at the same time she took care 
to perpetuate the memory of herself; widi 
which view she solicited every one of her lovem 
to present her with a stone. With these it is 
reported the middle of the three pyramids, *^ 
fronting the laiger one, was constructed, the 
elevation of which on. each side was one hun* 
dred and fifty feet 

CXXVIL According to the Egyptians, 
this Cheops reigned fifty years. His brother 



to mount to the top of the pyramid. If it was graduated 
by steps, little agiUty woukl be requisite to do this i if 
reguhirly coated, it b hard to conceive how any agility 
could accomplish it 

Norden says, that there is not the least mark to be per. 
ceived to prove that the pyramid has been coated with 
marble. 

Savary is of a contrary opinion : ** That it was coated,** 
toys he, ** is an incontestable £sct, proved by the remains 
of mortar, still found in several parts of the steps, mixed 
with fragments c»f white marble.*' Upon the whole it 
seems more reasonable to conclude that it was coated. 
—71 

8 fgjp/Hm cAorocCer/. 3— Probably in oonumm diarac- 
ters, and not in hieroglyphics.— Z^orcA^r. 

9 Prostituted Ai»daughter.y^TM» account of the king*to 
prostituting his daughter has been thought so fiiD uf 
horrm-, that many have donbtod the truth of it ; but we 
have had in our own country an instance of as horrU a 
crime in a husband's prostituting his wife merely for his 
diversion.— £«« State Trialt, the Case of Mervin I.ord 
Audiey. 

10 The middle of the three pyrawuif.]— The acts of 
magnificence which the courtesans of antiquity were 
enabled to accomplish from the produce of their charms 
ahnost exceed bellet It is told of Lamia, the diarming 
mistress of Demetrius PoUorceies, that she erected at 
Sicyon a portico, so beautiful and superb, tliat an author 
named Polemo wrote a book to describe It— 5ce Alhc- 
9unu and the Letter $ of Jlciphroiu^T. 

P 
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Cbepbrea * sooceeded to hii ilirone, snd adopt- 
ed a similar conduct. He alao built a pyramid, 
but this was less than his brother's, for I mea- 
aured them both ; it has no subterraneous diam- 
bers, nor any channel for the admission of the 
Nile^ which in the other surrounds an island 
where the body of Cheops is said to be deposit- 
ed. * Of this latter pyramid, the first ascent is 
entirely of Ethiopian marUe of divers colours, 
but it is not so high as the Uuger pyramid, near 
which it stands, by forty feet This Chet^iren 
reigned fifty-six years; the pyramid he built 
stands on the same hill with that erected by his 
brother ; the hill itself is near one hundred feet 
high. 

CXXVIIL Thus for the space of one bun- 
dred and six years were the Egyptians exposed 
to every species of oppression and calamity, not 
having in all this period permission to worship 
in their temples. For the memory of these 
two monarchs, they have so extreme an aver- 
sion,' that they are not very willing to mention 
their names. ' They call their pyramids by the 
name of the shepherd Philitis, * who at that 
time fed his cattle in those places. 

CXXIX. Mycerinus, Uie son of Cheops, 
succeeded Chephren : as he evidently disap- 



1 His brother C3^pAr0it.>-Diodonu Slcalaa remario, 
that MMne antliora are of opinloii, that it was Hot his 
brotlMr who succeaded him, but his son Chabryia, or 
Chabryen. Probablf , says M. Larcher, the same word 
diflerently written. 

8 1$ mid to be depotitetLy-The Ungs dedgned these 
pyramids for their sepuldires, yet it happened that their 
remains were not here depodtod. The people were so 
exasperated against them, by the severe labours they had 
been ooropeUed to endure, uid were so enraged at the 
oppressive cruelty of their princes, that they threatened 
to take their bodies from their tombs, and cast them to 
the dogs. Both of them, therefore, when dying, ordered 
their attendants to bory them in some secret phuse.— 
Diodonu Sieuhu. 

S Mention their iuMiMi;>-FBrt of the ponishment an. 
nexed in Frsnce to higfa-treason, and other enormous 
irffenoes, is the iirerocable extinctton of thefiunily name 
of tlie conrieted persons. 

TUs is probably the leaaon, obsenres M. Larcfao-, why 
UstcMlans are so modi divided in opinion concerning the 
names of tl>e princes who erected the pyramids. 

4 PA»filu.3— Some of the pyramids in Elgypt were 
styled the pyramids oi the shepherd Fhilitis, and were 
said to have been built by people whom the Egyptians 
held in abomination ; from whence we may fwm a jndg- 
ment of tiie persons by whom these edifices were erected. 
Many hills and places of reputed sanctity were denomi. 
nated from she^ierds. Caucasus, in the ridnity of CoL 
dtis, had its name conferred by Jupiter, in memmy of 
Caucasus, a shepherd. Mount Ctthseron, in BoBotia, was 
ealled Asterios, but reodved the forma* name frcnn one 
Ctthssron, a shepherd, supposed to have been there 



proved of his fitther*8 conduct, he commanded 
the temples to be opened, and the ^eapitf who 
had been reduced to the extremest afflictioii, 
were again pennitted to offer sacrifice at the 
shrines of their gods. He excelled all that vrent 
before him in his administration of justice. 
The Eg3rptians revere his memory beyond that 
of all his predecessors, not only for the equity 
of his decisions,* but because if complaint was 
ever made of his conduct as a judge, he con- 
descended to remove and redress the iiguiy.* 
Whilst Mycerinus thus distinguished himself by 
his exemplary conduct to his sulgects, he lost 
his daughter and only diild, the first misfortune 
he ezperiettced. Her death excessively afflicted 
him ; and wishing to honour her funeral with 
more than ordinary splendour, he inclosed her 
body in a heifer * made of wood, and richly orna- 
mented with gold.* 

CXXX. This heifer was not buried ; it re- 
mained even to my time in the palace of Sais* 
placed in a superb haU. Every day oostlj aro- 
matics were burnt before it ; and every night it 
was splendidly illuminated; in an adjoining 



5 Equity of hie deeitiom.y-lt appears as well from 
this paragraph as the remainder of the diapter, ^^f the 
Idnga administered Justice to their sulijects in penoa. 
It is not, therefore, very easy to see what could induce 
M. Panw to assert that the sorerdgns of E^ni>t had not 
the power of dedding in any dril emaae,~-Lareher. 

6 Redrese the In/ury. >-Diodonu Scolus relates tlie 
same fact; and says, that he expended large soiaa of 
money in making compensation to such as he thought 
iiOured by Judicial deddona.— T. 

1 Jn an A«t>^.>- The Patrica were not only ritea of 
Mlthree, but also of Osiris, who was in reality tlie evae 
ddty. We have a curious inscription to this purpose^ 
and a representation which was first exhibited by the 
learned John Price in his obserradons upon Apoleios. 
It is copied from an original which he saw at Venice, 
and there is an engraving from it in the edition of Hero. 
dotus by Oronovios, as well as in that by Weaaelfaig^ 
but about the purport of it they are strangely mistakes. 
They suppose it to relate to a daughter of Mycerinus, 
the son of Cheops. She died, it seems, and ho* fiather 
was so affected with her death, tiiat he made a boll of 
wood, which he gilt, and in it interred his dan8:hter. 
Herodotus says he saw the bull of Mycerinus, and t^w t 
it alluded to this history. But notwithstanding the 
authority of this great author, we may be assured, that 
it was an emblematical refM-eaentation, and an iangv ot 
the sacred bull. Apis and Mneris.— J^yont 

8 Oolcl.3— The prophet Isaiah threatening the people 
of brad for their blind confidence in ^ypt, says, •■ Ye 
shall defile also the covering of thy graven imagea ai 
silrer, and the omaraentB of thy molten Images of gold.** 
Winkehnann, speaking of the antiquity of art In E|r7Pt» 
says, ** Les figures teiHees originair«nent en boia, et lee 
statues Jettees en Ibnte, ont toutes leur denoodnetkNi 
particuliere dans la langue Hebraique: par la raite dee 
terns les premieres fnrent dorees ou revetoes 4e lamea 
d*or."-r. 
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■ptftment are depotited stttues of tbe different 
ooocubiiiefl of Myceiinos, ta tbe priests of Stis 
lofoniied me. These ire to the oamber of 
twenty, they are cdossal figures, made of wood, 
uid in a naked state, but what women they are 
intended to represent, I presume not to deter- 
mine : I merely relate what I was told. 

CXXXL Of this heifer, and these colossal 
figures, there are some who speak thus : My- 
cerinus, they say, concetred an unnatural pas- 
don for his daughter, and offered violence to 
her person. She haying, in the anguish of her 
mind, strangled herself, her father buried her 
in the manner we have described. The mother 
cut off the hands of those female attendants 
who assisted the king in his designs upon his 
daughter, and therefore these figures are marked 
by the same imperfections as distinguished the 
persons they represent when alive. The whole 
of this story,* and tiiat in particular which relates 
to the hands of these figures, to me seems very 
pr epo s t e ro u s. I myself saw the hands Ijdng on 
the ground, merely, aa I thought, from the 
effect of time. 

CXXXIL The body of this heifer is cot. 
ered with a purple doth,'* whilst the head and 
neck are very richly gilt : betwixt tbe boms 
there is a golden star ; it is made to recline on 
its knees, and b about the sixe of a laige cow. 
Every year it is brought from its apartment ; 
at the period when the Egyptians flagellate 
themselves in honour of a certain god, whom 
it does not become me to name, this heifer is 
produced to the light : it was the request, they 
say, of the dying princess to her £ither, that she 
noi^t once every year behold the sun. 

CX XXIII. Mycerinus after the above met 
with a second calamity; an oracle from the 
city Butos infbnned him that he should live six 
years, but die in the seventh ; the intelligence 
astonished him, and he sent a message in return 
to reproach the goddess " with injustice ; for 



9 n«w*0fo</tiUt<toryL3-IntlMoldvenioaor»Bro. 
doCaib6lbraviotnl,thiipMM«« to rendered tiras: ••But 
ChtotosetniewtlteBaiiintlieiDooiM, ta^ that a mm 
wtthbidleaneyeBMTdewtyperoclw that their kaiids 
fel off for very ^[e, hy reMon that tbe wood, throogh 
laogeimtinmanat tfane, waa ipaked and pertohed.**— 
Uerodoku Aw teeomd 30oke tntituM Euitrpt, 

10 WUkmpmrphdoULy-f* The EfTPtiaas,'* ■ays Flu. 
tarch,*<haTeaeaBtoagiintheinooth Attiyr, of omament- 
faif a foldea image of aboil, wMdi they eorer widi a 
Mack robe of the ineet liaen. Thto they do In oommeaaora. 
Hon of Ut, and her frief for the loes of Onw.*' 

11 3V r«prMdhtt0/|vMtfM.l.liMtoadofTf*«H*Valenacr 
|ivopoeeotoKad*!r«H*: - No god," lays he, xhadan 
•rade at Botoa, but the goddeis called by the Oreeka 



that his fiither and his unde, who had been in« 
jurious to mankind, and impious to the gods, 
had enjoyed each a length ik life of which he 
was to be deprived, who was distinguished for 
his piety. The reply of the orade told him, 
that his early death was the consequence of the 
conduct for which he commended himself; he 
had not fulfilled the purpose of the fiites, who 
had decreed that for the space of one hundred 
and fifty years Egypt should be oppressed ; of 
which determination the two precedingmonarchs 
had been aware, but he had not. As soon as 
Mycerinus knew that his destiny was immut- 
able, he caused an immense number of lamps 
to be made, by the light of which when even- 
ing i^proached, he passed his hours in the Ac- 
tivity of the banquet : '* he frequented by day 
and by night the groves and streams, and what- 
ever place he thought productive of delight : 
by this method of changing night into day, and 
i^parently multiplying his six jrears into twdve, 
he thought to convict the orMde of ftlsehood. 

CXXXIV. This prince also built a pyra- 
mid," but it was not by twenty feet so high as 
his fiither*s : it was a regular square on every 
side, three hundred feet in height, and as far 
as the middle of Ethiopian stone. Some of 
the Greeks erroneously believe this to have 
been erected B^ Rhodopis '* the courtesan, but 

Latima, the nnrte of Apollo tiie ion of Isto, who bad a|i 
onde at ButoS held in the highest ertimatioD.'*— T. 

18 Of tks hamfU0t'}—JEiian recorde many exaroplea 
rimflar to thto of Myoerinua, in hto Variooi Htotory, 
hooka chap. 4L 

13 Bmtt a pyramid,'}-^** U,*' lays Diodonu Slcnhii, 
peaking of thto pyramid, ** it to lets in size and extent 
than the othere, it to eoperior tothemin the enetUneoe 
ci the materlato, and exoellenoe of tlie workmanahip." 

14 lUk<HU>pig.y-rrh» foUowing aeoeontof thto Rhodopto 
toflrom Straba 

It to laid that thto pyramid was erected by the loTcn 
of Rhodopto, by Sappho called Doricha : she wae the mia. 
treaa of hw brother Oiaraxaa, who carried to Naocratto 
LnUan wine. In which article he dealt; others caU hw 
Bhodope. It to reported of her, that one day when she 
was in the bath, an eagle snatched one of her slippers 
from an atteadnit, and carried It to Memphtoi The king 
waa then slltiDg tai hto tribunal i the eagle, settling above 
hto head, let fsll the slipper Into hto boeom: the prinoe, 
astootohed at thto ringular event, and at the smaUneas of 
the sUpprr, ordered a seaich to be made throogh the 
ooimtry for the female to whom it bekmgcd. Having 
found hw at Naoeratis, she waa presented to the king, 
who made hw hto wife: when she died, she waa boriad 
in the manner we hacve described. 

DiodoraaSlcahM says, that thto pyramid waa believed 
to hare beat erected to the memory of Rho dopto, at the 
expense of some goreniors who had been hw admireri. 

^riaoniaB, In hto notes on £Uan, says that there ware 
two of thto name i one a c ourt es a n, who afterwards be- 
came the wife of Psaounitichusi the other the felWw. 
sbve ef JEaop, who Uved In the time of Amasto.— r. 
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tbey do not seem to me even to know wbo this 
Rhodopk was I if Ifaej hitd, thej nevtr «ould 
have ascribed to her the boildiiig of a ftjifunid 
produced at the eipeoBe of eeirBral ihoiKand 
talento:' besides this, Bhodopit U?ed at a 
different period, io the time, not of Myeeclmtt, 
but Araasis, and many yean ifter the mo na rch s 
whoereoted the pjrami^. Bhodopis wae bwn 
in Thiace, the shny of ladmoB* the JOn of 
Hq>haB8topoli8tfae Sanuan: she was thef^^ow- 
servant of ^sop, who vnnte Mies," and rm 
idso the slave of ladinon; dl whieb nay be 
tbua easily prpved : The Delphiaos, iiicoiDi^- 



1 Aiv^vl iham$m4 tmknii.^DemeibAnM Fottoree^ 
OQ«ip«|led thu Athflniam to raiae him iimn e dt a te l y the 
«am of two hondred andiifty talents, which he lent to 
fab mistrew Lamia, saying it was for soap; When i in^ 
form the reader that she sfMOt tMs Inunenae snaa In a 
feast flTMi to her lord, what Is hare related of Rhodopls 
may seem less Incredible.— r. 

S JB9op, wfu wrvte faNe$.^TldB name Is so fhmfliar, 
that It may at first sight seem soperflnoaa and inoooslBt- 
enft to say any thing on the snldect; hot posilhly erwy 
JEi^iish leader may not know, that the fables which go 
under his name were certainly not of his composition ; 
Indeed bat little concemfaig him cm be ascertained as 
fret Plutarah assures na, that Cnssos sank JBsop to 
fh» orade of Delphi} thai JBMp and Solon were to. 
gethe^ at the court of Croesus } that the in h ab it ants of 
&lphi put him to death, and afterwards taade atone- 
ment to his memory; and finally, tecrates TerslAed his 
Flato, who wouU not admit 
, gare JEsop 
at least such is the expression of FootafaM. 

It remains to do away one absari and Tnlgar pv^v^ 
dice concerning Mm. Modms painters and arUsIs hare 
thought proper to represent B a cchus as a groas,Tuigar, 
and bloated personage } on the contrary, att the ancient 
poets and artists represented him es ayouth of most exqul. 
rite beauty. A sfanUar error hae prenralled with respaot 
to iEsop: that it is an error, Beatley*s reaaonlngmiist be 
rery sallsflutory to whoercr giiros It the attention which 
Hmerlta. *<In Flalo«tofiBast,**aays he, fthey are very 
merry upon Socrates* face, whidi resembled old SBanns. 
JEsop was one of the gnesfes, hot nobody preaames to 
Jest on Ms ngUness.** PhUoetratus has gir«^ la two 
books, a description of a gafiery of pletons; one is 
iEsop, with a chorus of anhnals about Mm ; he la patait- 
ed smiling and looking thoughtfully on the ground, but 
not a word on Ms deftirndty : the Atheniana eracted a 
statue in his honour. If he had been deformed, rontlnaes 
Bentley, a statue had been no more than a momnneat of 
Ms ugliness, it would hare been Under to Ms memory 
to have let it alone. Bat alter aU, the strongest argu- 
ment to prore ttat he was not of a tfaagreeaUe form, li 
tint he must h«r« been soH Into Samoa by a trader In 
slaree. It Is well kntfwB that theaa peopla bnmght up 
the most handsome yoiiths they eoold proeursL If we 
mayjudge of himfirora MseoinpaBioDand 
we must beUere hla a comely peraon. 
the greatest beauty ef her age tren to 

The compilers of the EacydopSBdia BritaaBica have 
given into dM Tulgar error, and scruple not to prooDOBoe 
iCsop a person of striking deformity.— 7*. 



anoe with the direoliona of Che cmt^ htd 
desired pubUely to Joiow if any one wofpam^i 
atoonaewt to be made for the deiitb of JBeop ; 
but none appeared jbo do thi^,eiyN|]it«gTaa4w» 
of ladieon, bearing tbe^po^ mm/^. 

CXX^V. lUioaopis vm fint MmiffA Co 
^gyp^ ^ XaRthws of ISMMe, whqiii view isas 
to nake n^ompy by her penon^ ffsr Vbertf 
was p wTfi be sed for en im w e m e mm Vy Cbwu 
us" of Mytfleiieb 0(m of fipanfiwitfroayiiis^ and 
brother of Sepp)^ the poetfm^ ^us beoomiat 
fiee, she afterwards poatmued in Egypt, where 
her beauty procured her c onsid e ra bl e weal^ 
thotjg^ by no mea ns a d equ at e to the conatnictiop 
of sochapynmid; theienthpaitof berrii^ea 
whoeyec pleaees OMiy ^yen flpw asosftaiDy ind 
they wiU not be foun4 so great as has been se. 
presentefi Wishing to peipetuate her oysM 
in Greeee, she contrived what had never befone 
been i,mag^Qed, as an offeping £or the J^elphic 
temple: sheordered a teeth part of her property 
to be expended in making a number /of izoQ fpits, 
each huge enou^ to roast an ox^ they fcare 
sent to Delphi, where they are now to be «eea* 
behind the akarpras^nyted by the Chiaq^. The 
courtesans of Nauo^atis^anegenenlly beautlfiil ; 
sh^ of whom we fpeak was so univmdly cele- 
biated tl^ her mpas isfainiUartoevery Greek. 
There was also another oomte^ui, named Anehi- 
dice,' well known in Greece, though of leas 

3 CAororut.}— Sappho had two other brothers, Enry. 
giosand Laryohus, or rather Lartchns, as tt k wrttSsa 
In Alhenaus, the Dprtans being partial to twmii—HiiM 
In iolot.— XoroM*. 

AtheuBus asserts, that the courtesan of NaocratiB, be. 
loved by Charaxus, and satirised by Sappho, ^ 
Dorica. The same anther adds, t 



BhodoplslkomigaorapMe; but the opliihw of Herodotas 
is confirmed by Strabo.— Lore^. 

4 When thijf are now to be Men.}— They were not to 
be seen in the time of Hotardi ; in his tract assigaiBg 
the reaaoos why the PythiaaeeMad to deliver her osMka 
in rerse, Brasldias, whose pQoe it was to show tlie ea. 
rioeitleB of the place, points out the place wha« they for. 
merly stood. <~7'. 

5 The oDtMiMoat of NameraHi.y^*' Howhait aach 
arrant honest womoi as are fiahe for ererye man, have 
Innoplaeethelikaeraditewlathadl^af Haasrnim 
Forsdmneh as ttdls Btalaat of wheal We s p asi is, had kar 
fhme so bruted hi alt pfaMSS, 88 alBoat there wua nana in 
Oreeoe that had not heard of the 4bm of Bhodopa; aAsr 
whome there spsang up also another ap good aa avar 
ambled, by name Arohidioa, &&'*— a^rodbte* Kt iiriasr 
booke, enUtuled IMerpe. 

ii related by JEHan: She demanded a gpsatsnaa of saoawy 
of a young man who loved her; the bngate kipke a^ 
and the hyrer withdraw re Inftcta: he danamsd la tte 
night that he lay with the woman, whkh enred Ms paa- 
fllon. ArchhUce, on learning this, pretsnded that tha 
young man ought to pay her, and summoned him heina* 
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ff«piite than Rhodofiis. Cbaiixtit, after giving 
Abod(i|Mg bar iihtfty,. retornad to Mj^ew, 
and waa severelj handled' by Sapplio in sooie 
aatiriffal vciaei;-4)Mtepoi^ hat been said on 
tbisfidiiect 

CXXXVL AfberMyeerinaa^asthepnests 
mtomed me, Aignehia xslgBed in Egypt; be 
eraeted the east entiance to the teasple of VuU 
CM, wbicb k far the greatest and moat magni. 
fioent. £acbof tfaeidbove-mentioBedvettibaleB 
m dlagaadjr adorned with aeiilptnre, and widi 
p a inri o gg , but tMa i« giyeiiorto them alL In 
ibia nign, when oommeioe anas cbecked and 
'i^ittrad tern the extreme want of aumty, an 
i»&ianee passed, that any one might borrow 
iiKiney«gi«lng the bedyof bisfiafaerasapledge; 
by this law the sepa:obos of the debtor became 
in die power 4)f the creditor; for If the debt 
was not diadtftfged be oould neither be buried 
with bis fiuaUy, nor in any other Taidt, nor was 
be suffered to later one of his descendants. 
Tbaa priaee, deairous of surpassing all his pi«. 
deoessors, left as a roonuBMnt of bis ^ane a 
pyruud of bade, with this inscriptioii on a piece 
of OMrUe._«« Do not dtsparage my wortii by 
^OBopaiing me to those pyramids oomposed of 
stione; I am as modi superior to them as Jo*re 
is to the rest of the ddties; I am fcmned of 
btkkB,* which were made oi mud adhering to 

|M>les drawn from the bottom of the lake." 

This was the most memorable of this king's 



the Judges : the judge ordered the man to put the mtm 
•rBOBe7re«aimdhiainine,«BdtoaM>veUM that its 
fltedow might ftU CO ArcUdlce; his meaoing ww, that 
tkm yvaagmaDlipleasuBewaabattheshadofr of areal 
am. The oalabnted Lamia oondemned this dadslonw 
WMtim^i the shadow o# the purse, she obserred, had not 
cored the £oiirtesaD*to passhm for the aooDey. w her s M 
tha dresn had cured the foong maa*s passion lor the 

7 £0Wf»%rikRMUW:>-.Tbe Oraelc word ^r may apply 
either to Charaxw or Bhodopis; theappUcalioaappean 
Most obTioUi to the former.— T. 

8 fia imtd 9fbriek$,y^Mx Qreares ms ur is , that aUthe 
pyramids were made of stone, of course he did not pene. 
trat» Ihr enough faito Egypt to see the one here mention, 
cdt U is situated about Ibnr le^uas from Cairo, and is 
notieed both by Kotden and Fteoeke.— 7. 

As to what oonosRiB the werics on whidi the laraelitoi 
were employed in Egypt, 1 admit that I hare not been 
aMetDflndanyminsafbrloiv burnt in the lire. There 
Ishideed a waU of that kind which to sunk rery deep in 
the ground, and to rery long, near to the pyramids, and 
a^Vainlng to the bridges of the Saracens, that are ritnated 
Inthoplaini but U appears too modem to think that the 
brides ef which U to formed were made by the Israelitea. 
AH that I have seen etoewhere of biidc buUdfaig, to com. 
peeed of the targe Idnd of bricks hardened In the tun, 
such as those of tlw brick pyramid.— i^onlni. 



CXXXVIL He was saoeeeded byan fai- 
habitant of Anysis, whose name was Aaysis, 
and who was bUnd. In bis reign Sabaeus* 
king of Ethiopia ovenan Egypt with a nume- 
rous army; Anysis fled to the morasses, and 
saired bis life, but Sabacus condaned mmtet<>{ 
Egypt for the space of fifty years. Whilst be 
retained his authority, he arade it a rule not to 
punish any crim^ with death, bat according to 
the BDagnitude of theeffeace, he coodemned the 
criminal to raise the ipreund near the phu» to 
which he belonged ; by which means the situa- 
tion of the difienent cities became more and 
more elevated ; tbey were soaiewhat raised un- 
der the reign of Sesostris by the digging <^ the 
canals, but they becaase still more so under the 
rejgn of the Ethiopian. This was the case with 
all the cities of Egypt, but more particularly with 
thedtyof Bubastis. There is in this dty a tem- 
ple, which well deserves our attention ; there 
fnay be others larger as well as more sjOendid, 
but none which have a more delightful situation. 
Bubastis in Greek is synonymous with Artemis 
or Diana." 

CXXXVIIL Hus temple, taking away 
the enttancey forms an island ; two branches of 
the Nile meet at the entrance of the temple, 
and then separating flow on each side entirely 
round it : each of these branches is one hun- 
dred feet wide, and regularly shaded with trees; 
the vestibule is forty cubits high, and oma> 
mented with various figures, none of which are 
less than six cubits. The temple is in the cen- 
tn of the town, and in every part a conspicuous 
object: its situation has never been altered, 
though every part of the dty has been devated ; 
a wall ornamented with sculpture surrounds the 
building : in the interior part a grove of lofty 
trees shades the temple, in the centre of which 
is the statue of the goddess : the length and 
breadth of the temple each way is one stadium. 
There is a paved way which leads through the 
public square of the dty, from the entrance of 



9 Sadae«M.>.Thto event happened in the beginning of 
tbe reign of Heukiah.< Prideaux, on the authority of 
SynoeUns, says he took Bocchoris, and burned him aliTC i 
but it to more generally believed tliat Boochorto was an. 
tcrior to Sabacus tthto last to the person mentioned in tiw 
book of Kings, by the name of Sa— 7. 

10 Jfinnir or DHMMi.3—Bnbastto was a virgin, invsided 
at diildbirtiis, and was tlie symbol of the moon. Thtore. 
semblance witii their Diana caused the Greeks to name 
her the Diana of the Egypttons: yet the sfanfUtude was 
fyr from perfect, for with tlie latter she was not the god. 
dess of the mountains, tiie woods, and the diaee. Thto 
<fiflbrence probalily caused JuTcnal to say, 

Oppkls toU caataa v 
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this temple to that of Mereury, * which is about 
thirty stadia in length. 

CXXXIX. The delivexmnceof Egypt from 
the Ethiopian was» as they told me, effected by 
a vision, which induced him to leave the coun- 
try : a perscm appeared to him in a dream, ad- 

' vising hiin to assemble all the priests of Egypt, 
and afterwards cut them in pieces. This vision 
to him seemed to demonstrate, that in conse- 
quence of some act of impiety, which he was 
thus tempted to peipetrate, his ruin was at hand, 
from heaven or from man. Determined not to 
do this deed, he conceived it more prudent to 
withdraw himself; particularly as the time of 
his reigning over Egypt was, according to the 
declaration of the orftcles, now to terminate. 
During bb former residence in Ethiopia, the 
oracles of his country ' had told him, that he 
should reign fifty jrears over Egypt : this period 
being accomplished, he was so terrified by the 

< vision, that he voluntarily withdrew himself. 

CXL. Immediately on his departure* from 
Egypt, the blind prince quitted his place of re- 
fuge, and resumed the government: he had 
resided for the period of fifty years in a soli- 
tary island, which he himself had formed of 
ashes and of earth. He directed those Egyp- 
tians who frequented his neighbourhood for the 

1 Mmrvmnf.y^Tlm Egyptian Morennr WMiMBMdTlMMh 
or Theoth. Thoth with the ^TpCians was the turm- 
tor of the sdenoee ; and as Mercury with the Greeks 
presided orcr the sclencee, this last people called Thoth 
ia their toofoe by the name of Hermes or Mcreory : 
they had also giTen the name of Mercury to AnoUs, on 
acoonnt ofeome fancied slmllitade betwixt those deities. 
** It is not,** says Plutarch, **a dog properly so called, 
which tliey rerere under the name of Mercury, it is his 
vigilance and fidelity, the instfaM;t which teaches him to 
distinguish a Mend from an enemy, that which (to use 
the expression of Plato) makes this animal a suitable em. 
blem to the god the immediate patron of reasoa 

Senrins oo Viigtt has a remvk to the same cflfect— 
Lareher. 

This deity also with the Romans was esteemed the pa. 
tron of arts, and tlie protector of learned men. See the 
ode addressed to 1dm by Horace, beginnii^ with 

M crewt, (a«B to dwUlt maiClMi* 

MevU AmphloD UpldM e«Mndo,) 

Tuqao ImOido, raMoat* ttptom 
CaUida DvrviB, &c 
Where he la not only represented as the patron, but the 
teadier of music : Learned men also were called Viri 
Mcrcnriiles. 

NW 



8 7%« erode* o/Atf«co«iUry.>-Theor»cles in Ethiopia 
were the oracles of Jupiter.^T. 

8 Of» Am d<;paHMrc>-Diodoms Siculns says, that alter 
the departure of Sabacfaus there was an anarchy of two 
years, which was soooeeded by the reignof twelve kings, 
who at their jolDt expense coostmeted the labyrinth. 



purpose of disposing of their com, to hrii^ 
with them, unknown to their Ethiopian nuM- 
ter, ashes for his use. AmyrtKus wastbefirat 
person who discovered this island, which all te 
princes who reigned during the space of seven 
hundred yean * before Amyrtsus were uniMe 
to do : it is called Elbo, and is on each aide tea 
stadia in length. 

CXLL The successor of this prince was 
Sethos, a priest of Vulcan ; * he treated the 
military of Egypt with extreme contempt, and 
as if he had no occasion for ihar aenrioea. 
Among other indignities, he deprived them of 
their arurv,* or fields of fifty feet square, in^iidi, 
by way of reward, his predecesaon had given 
each soldier ; the result was, that when Senna- 
cherib, king of Arabia and Assyria, attadud 
Egypt with a mighty army, the warriors whom 
he had thus treated, refrised to assist him. In 
this perplexity the priest retired to the afariae 
of his god, before which he lamented his dan- 
ger and misfortunes : here he sunk into a pro- 
found fleep, and his deity promised him in a 
dream, that if he mardiied to meet the Assyri- 
ans he should experience no injury, for that he 
would furnish him with assistance ; the vision 
inspired him with confidence; he put himsdf 



4 Seven kt mi red jr»ar«.3— M. Lardier Is of opinion, 
that this is a mistake, crept into the manuscript of Hero- 
dotus fhnn a confusion of the numeral letters by €opjittB. 

— r. 

5 Prieet of Fulccm.}— The following account Is gtm 
by IL Lareher, from Plato, Plutarch, and Dlodotns 
aicuhis. 

A prince cannot reign In E^Tpt If he be Igneram ef 
If an individual of any other daas eooes 
accidentally to the crown, he must Immediately be uL 
mitted of the sacerdotal order. •• The kta^" says Pin. 
tarch, <* must be either of the order of priests or soMkft, 
these two dMses being distinguished, the one by thsk 
wisdom, the other by their valour. When they have 
choeen a warrior for king, he b instantly admitled lale 
the order of priests, who instruct him in their mysterious 
philosophy. The priests may censure the prince, gire 
him adrice, and regulate his actions. By them is fixed 
the time when he may walk, bathe, or visit his wife. 

«<8och privileges as the above,'* says M. Lareher, •^nort 
necessarily inspire them with contempt for the rsat of the 
nation, and must have excited a spirit of diagust in a 
people not blinded by superstition.** Sethos however 
experienced how dangerous it was to follow the maxSfln 
of the priesthood only. 

if r«r«;>-Arursi is a OreA word, which rfgnifiss 
literally a field pk>ughed for com, and is somet im es used 
for the com itsel£ It was also an Egyptian meosnra. 
-E^ypt,** says Strabo, •'was divided into pfjfmniea^ 
which again were divided into toparehim, and these lato 
otho* portions, the smallest of which were termed af*^ 
fM." Suidas says it was a measure of fifty feet: ftoB 
this word is derived, or wim, are, ^e. See Hegimam em 
ikie* 
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at Hie hemd of Ids adherents, and maidied to 
Pfdnaiiim, the entnmce of Egypt : not a mA- 
dier accompanied the partj, which was entirely 
composed oftradesmen' and aittzans. On their 
arrival at Pelusium, so immense a number of 
mice * iniiested by night the enemy's camp, that 
their quivers and bows, together widi what se- 
cured their shields to their arms, were gnawed in 
pieces. In the morning the Arabians, finding 
thenaselves without arms, fled in confusion, and 
lost great numbers of their men. There is now 
to be seen in the temple of Vulcan a marble 
atatne of this king, having a mouse in his hand, 
and with this inscription : ** Whoever thou art, 
learn from my fortune to reverence the gods.** 
CXLII. Thus according to the information 
of the Egyptians and their priests, from the 
first king to this last, who was priest of Vulcan, 

7 7VvidcfiiMii.3— TIm ^TTptiaiis were dirlded into 
three cliww ; thoee of rank, who with the priests oocu. 
pled the meet dbtlngnished hoooorB of the state ; the 
flBiUtary, who were alsohuabendmen } and artbans, who 
•xerdsed the meaner employBients. The above is from 
IModoms Sicolos, who speaks probabijr of the three prin. 
dpal divisions: Herodotus mentions seven classes.— 
Z^rrcA#r. 

8 Immenm a mumb^ of mlei&3— The Babylonish TfeL 
mod hath H that this destruction upon the army of the 
Assyrians was executed by Uglitnin^, and some of the 
Tsrgums are quoted for saying the same thing ; but it 
•eemeth most likely, that it was efliKted by bringing on 
them the hot wind, which is frequent in those parts, and 
often when it lights among a multitude destroys great 
mimbers of them in a moment, as it frequently happens 
In those rest caravans of the Mahometans who go their 
annual pilgrimages to Mecca ; and the words of Isaiah, 
which threatened Sennacherib with a blast that Qod 
would send upon him, seem to denote this thing. 

Herodotus gives us some kind of a disguised account 
of this ddiveranoe from the Assyrians, in a lUbulons up- 
pttcatfam of it to the dty ci Pelusium, instead of Jerusa. 
len, and to Sethos the Egyptian, iiwtead of Heiekiah. 

It is particularly to be remarked, that Herodotos caUs 
the kii^ of Assyria Sennacherib as the Scriptures do, 
and the time in both doth also well agree; which plainly 
shows that it to the same Ihct that to referred to by Hero, 
de tus , although modi disguised in the rdation ; whidi 
may be easily accounted for, whoi we consider that it 
comes to us through tlie hands of such as had the greatest 
aversion both to the nation and to the reUginn of the 
Jews, and therefore would relate nothing in such aman. 
ncr as would give reputation to either.— iVMsmix** 

M. Lardier, in a note of Ave pages on tiie above, says 
little more than our countryman, except that he adopts, 
with respect to the destruction of the army ctf Sennache- 
rib, the opinion of Josephus, whose words are these : 

" Sennacherib, on hto return fnm the Elgyptian war, 
found hto army which he had Ml under Rabshakeh, aL 
mostqnite de stro y ed by ajndidal pestilenee, which swept 
■way, in oOcers and common soldiers, the first ni^t 
they Mt down before the dty, one hundred and eighty. 
»n."— r. 



a period of three hundred and forty-one genera- 
tions had passed, in which thoe had heen as 
many high priests, and the same number of 
IdngB. Three generations are equal to one 
hundred years, and therefore three hundred gen- 
erations are the same as ten thousand years ; the 
forty-one generations that remain make one 
thousand three hundred and forty years. Dur- 
ing the above space of eleven thousand three 
hundred and forty years, they assert that no 
divinity i^peared in a human form ; but they 
do not say the same of the time anterior to this 
account, or of thi^ of the kings who reigned 
afterwards. During the above period of time 
the sun,* they told me, had four time^ deviated 
from his ordinary course, having twice risen - 
where he uniformly goes down, and twice gone 
down where he uniformly rises. This however 
had produced no alteration in the climate of 
Egypt ; the fruits of the earth, and the pheno- 
mena of the Nile, had always been the same, 
nor had any extraordinary or fintal diseases oc. 
curred. 

CLXIII. When the historian Hecatsus ** 

9 Tke mn, ^]<-See Spenser^ FUry Queen, book v. 



And If to Umm BsTptiutt* wisarda eld. 



Which In ttar-rMd wwn vent to hav* hMiffht, 
Palth n^ be irlTMi, It la by Iham told. 
That ahaee the tl»« they 6m took the ran 'a height. 
Poor tfanea hU place he dilfted hath In dcht. 
And twice hath riaea whet* he nov doth wett. 
And wealed twlee where he ought rite aright. 
10 H%en the hutorian Heeat^tu.'y—AthensmB relates 
the same drcumstanoe as from Hecatvus, which may 
serve to ctmflrm the assertion ci Porphyry, that Herodo. 
tus took great part of hto second book, with very slight 
alteration, from Hecateens. If this foct be once allowed, 
Herodotus will lose the character that he has long sup. 
ported, of an honest man, and a faithful htotorian. But 
it appears from Athensous himself, that the work which 
in totter ages passed under the name of Hecatseus the 
Milesian, was not onirerBally acknowledged for genuine ; 
and Callimachus, who employed mudi of hto time and 
pains in distangutohing genuine from spurious anth<»v, 
attributes the supposed work of Hecatseus to another 
and a later writer. But what toperhape even a stronger 
pnx^in our author's favour Is, that he to nerer charged 
with the crime of theft by Flntardi, whose knowledge 
of thto plagiarism. If it had erer existed, cannot be ques- 
tioned, when we consider hto extensive and accorato 
learning ; and whose seal to discover it cannot be doubt- 
ed, when we reflect that he has written a treatise ex. 
pressly to prove the malignity of Herodotus, though in 
foct It only proves hto own. Could Plutarch miss such 
an ofqiortunity of taxing Herodotus? Could he have 
foiled of saying, that thto hlsturian was at once so mall, 
dons and so ungrateftil as to speak with disrespect and 
eontempt of the author to whom he was oM^ed for a 
conriderable portion of hto own history r Ourmatariato 
for an account of Hecateus are at bek but scanty. He 
wManativeof lfUetos,andsonof one .figlsanderi ha 
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WW at Thebes, he recited to the prieits of 
Jupiter the particnlirs of his desoent, and en- 
deavoured to prove that he was the sixteenth 
in a right line from sooM god. They addreesed 
him in reply, as they afterwards did myself 
who had said nothing on the solgect of my 
fiunily. They introduced me into a spactons 
temple, and dispkyedto me a number of figures 
in wood; this number Ihave before apea&e^ 
for every high priest places here during his life 
a wooden figure of himsdf. The priests enn- 
merated them before me, and proved, as thef 
ascended &om the hist to the first, that the son 
followed the fitOher in regular succession. When 
HecatsBus, in the expknation of his genealogy, 
ascended regulariy, and traced his descent in 
the sixteenth line from a god, they opposed a 
similar mode of reasoning to his, and absolutely 
denied the possibility of a human being's de- 
scent from a god. They informed him that each 
of these colossal figures was a Piromis,* de- 
scended from a Piromis ;. and they forther prov- 
ed, that without any variation this had uniformly 
occurred to the number of three hundred and 
forty-one, but in his whole series there was no 
reference either to a god or a hero. Piromis 
in the Egyptian language means one « beauti- 
ful and good." 

CXLI V. FVom these priests I learned, that 
the individuals whom those figures represented, 
so fiu* from possessing any divine attributes, 
bad all been what we have described. But in 



was one of the Tcry lint writers of proie, with Cftdmu 
and FherecTdea of Scyroe. Sdmadat oontenda that he 
wat older thao Fherecydes but yonnger than Eninelas. 
The moet ample accooiit of Um is found in Voedos. He 
certainly wrote a book of genealogies j and Uie sentence 
with whidi he oonunenoes his history is preserved In 
Demetrius Fhalerens : it is to this effect, ** WhatfoUowa 
is the recital of Hecataeusitf Miletus : I write what seems 
to me to be true. The Greeks in my opinion have relat- 
ed many things contradictory and ridiculous."— T. 

1 PtroN»i«.>-'niere are many strange and contradic 
tory opinions about this passage, wliich, if I do not de. 
ceire myself, is very plain, and the purport of it is this : 
— ** After the fabulous accounts, there had been an un. 
Interrupted suooeasion of Firomis after Fironds, and the 
^Tptians referred none of these to the djmasties of either 
the gods or heroes, wlio were supposed first to have pos. 
■eased the country.*'— FVoro hence 1 think it Is mani. 
Csst that Piromis signifies a man.— l^f3raiUL 

M. Lacrote observes, that Brama, whidi the Indians 
of Malabar pronounce Biroumas, in the Sanscreet or 
sacred language of India, signifies the same as Firomis j 
and that Pir<mda, in the language of the inhabitants of 
Ceylon, means also at this day a man. Qusere, is this 
dmiHtude the effect of chance, or of the conquests of Se- 
aostris, who left oolonicaln various parts of Asia ?— Xor. 



the times which preceded, immortal beii^* 
had reigned in Egypt, that tiiey had CMrannwa- 
tion with man, and had'ooiibanly one aofterior ; 
that Oras,* whom the OBsekaeall ApoUo, mm 
the last of these ; he was the aon of Oaiiis, and, 
aAar he had eqieUed Typhon*, himaeif aae- 
oeaded to the throne: it k also to bo ohaencd, 
that in the Greek tongue Oanis ift qmonymons 
with Bacchus. 

CXLV. The Greeka consider flnmito. 
Baochus, and Pan, aa lim youngest of their 
deities: but Egypt esteems Pan as Ihamaat 
ancient of the gods, and even of tfaoae eight* 



8 Immanaibmmgt.y^M. Larobsr saya, that aU fl»r. 
emments were at first theocratic, and afterwards bacHae 
monarchic and democratic. In the theocratic form the 

priests governed alone, ^^J^ft***" i * * "rr i l i l iiaMs 

^naoce in monarchies and repubUia. What pff«v«ato 
our supposing that Egypt was governed many tbowuid 
years by priests; and that this government, in naOity 
theocratic, was named from that deity to whom the high 
priest who enjoyed Hie sovereign aiitbocHy Ulaiiiii 
himself? 

S Orvi:]— Acfordfaig to Fhitardi, the Etrfptiam held 
two principles, one good, the other evil. Thegoodprte. 
dple consisted of three persons, father, mother. Mid son; 
Osiris was the tether. Us the mother, and Onis the sea. 
The bad principle was Typhon : Otrls, strictly speakta^, 
was synonymous with reason j Typhon the panio». 
•^•^•f » without reason T. 

The notion of a Trinity, more or leas removed ftwn 
the purity of the Christian ftdth. Is found to teve 
been a leading principle in all the ancient arhook of 
philosophy, and in the religions of abnost all natkms ; and 
traces of an early popular belief of it appear even in the 
abominable rites of idolatrous worship. ThewcrsMpof 
a TVinity is traced to an earlier ^e than that of Ftelo or 
Pythagoras, or even of Moses.— i7M*(9> Arw%i 

4 7yp*oit.3— Typhon, as the principle of evil, wmaI. 
ways incUned to it; all bad passions, dissasfu, tempesta, 
and earthquakes, were hnputed to him. like the on. 
tutored Indians and savages, the ^yptiaas pidd nisra. 
tkm to Typhon from fear ; they consecrated to Mm the 
hippopotamus, the crocodile, and the ass. AecovtUngta 
JabUmskl, the word Typhon is derived from Thtu a 
wind, and jMlou pernicious. 

To Osiris Is aecribed the introduction of the viae: 
•• and where,** says BIr Bryant, ••that wa 
toihe soU, he showed the people the way to i 
of barley.**— r. 

The Greeks consideied Osiris the same penon as Bae- 
dius, because they discovered a great reeemblanoe be. 
tween the febles related of Baeefaos and the tradition <tf 
the Egyptians concerning Oidris. Learned man td ma. 
dem times have believed that Isuren, one of the three 
divinities to whom the Indiana now pay adoratiaa, is the 
ancient Osiris, but this remains to be prmrnil Tmritr 

The three Indian deities are Brama, Viahmm, a^ 
Seeva; where Larriier found Isurai, I cannot Inmgine. 

5 Even of thoM eighty^lhe ark, according to dw 
traditions of the Oenttle word, was prophetic, and 
was looked upon as a kind of temple or pla«a of 
residence of ^ deity. In the compass of eight psrw 
sons it comprehended all mankind; which eight per. 
sons were thought to bo so highly favoured by he a rr^ 
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Cbe first. HerailM was ' 
mmong those of the seeoad tnk ia pcint of 
Mitiqoitft tad ome of those called the twehre 
fods. BmoAim was of the third lank, and 
umimg tiioee whom the twehre pcodnoedi I 
hove be£Me speckled themunberof ^^esrawhieh 
Ae Efyptiaiis leekon fimnrte tiine of Hereiiles 
lotheieignof Amasis; fioiB the tisM o# Pan 
a stiU MOte dtstant poM is feckoned; ftoai 
Bac e h es. the youngest of all, lo the tinte of 
Aiatio, is » period, tbef saf, of fifteen thon- 
saiid ye&n^ On this sobjeet te Egyptians 
have no doobtt, fee they profess to hare ahrnTs 
eoaspnted (be ]waxa» and kept written adconntB 
oC theoi with the minutest accuracy; FVom 
BaeduM^ who is said to be the soo of Seaoele, 
the daughter of CadBMs/ to the present time 
is one thoomnd mx kmdred years ; from Her- 
cules, the reputed son of Alcmena, is nine 
huadred years; and from Pan, whom the 
Greeks call the son of Penelope and Meroury, 
is eight hundfod years,^ belMre which tims waa 
the Trojan war. 

CXLVL Upon this subject I have given 
my own opimon, leaving it to my readers to 
determine for themselves. If these deities had 
been known in Greece, and then grown old, 
like Hercules die son of Amphitryon, Bacchus 
the son of Semele, and Pan the son of Pene- 
lope, it might have been asserted of them, that 
although mortals they possessed the names of 
those deities known in Greece in the times 
which preceded. Of Bacchus the Greeks 
affirm, that aa soon a» he was bom ' Jove in- 



tliat they were looked op to by their posterity with grett 
rera-enoe, and came at last to be reputed deities. Hence 
in the andeot mythology at Egypt there were predaely 
eight godsi of these the son was chief, and was said first 
to have rrigned. Some made Hephaistua tlie first Idng 
of tint coontry ; whilst others supposed it to have been 
ftn. There is no real inoonaistenoy in these aoooonts ; 
they were all three titles of the same deity, the son.— 
Bryant. 

Herodotus says, eight of the first sort; he also tells os 
that Orus, the ApoUo of the Greeks, was the last god 
that reigned : what then can Mr Bryant mean by say. 
in^ he was the first r 

6 DaugMer of Cadmu$,'}-^The son of Cadmus is sup- 
poeed to hare lired at the time of the Tngan war; his 
daughter Semde ia said to have been sixteen hundred 
years before Herodotus, by that writer's own account : 
—^hB was at tliis rate prior to the foundation of Argos, 
and many centuries before her &tlier, near a t h ousan d 
years before her brother.— ^ryojil 

7 J* won aa he wot 6om.3— >Upon this subject 1 
hare somewhere met an opinion to tlie following effect : 
when the ancients spoke of tlie nativity of their gods, we 
■re to understand the time in which their worriiip was 
irst introduced ; wlien mention ia made of their mar. 



closed hte in his t^^ and carrfed him to 
Nysa,* ar town of Ethiopi^beyond Egypt : with 
i^4M t^ the nativity of Pan they have no tni- 
ditioa among them; from all wfaitth I am con- 
vineed, that these deifies were the hst known 
among the Greeks, and that they date the 
period of their Aativity ttom the precfee time 
that thek names came amongst them:^tbe 
Egyptians are of the same opinion. 

CXLVIL I shall now give some account 
of the ibiemal history of Egypt ; to what I 
learned from the natives themselves, and the 
inlbnnacion of strangers, I shall add what I 
myself beheld. At the deafh of their sovereign, 
the priest of Vulcan, the Egyptians recovei^ 
their freedom; but as they could not live with- 
out kings, they chose twelve, among whom they 
divided the different districts of Egypt. These 
princes connected themselves with each other 
by intermarriages, engaging solemnly to promote 
their common interest, and never to engage in 
any acts of separate policy. The principal 
motive of their union vma to guard against the 
declaration of an oracle, which had said, that 
whoever among them should offer in the temple 
of Vulcan alibation from a braxen vessel, should 
be sole sovereign of Egypt; and it is to be 
remembered that they assembled indifferently in 
every temple. 

CXL VIIL It was the resolution of thfem 
all, to leave behind them a common monument 
of their fame : — With this view, beyond the lake 
Maoris, near the city of crocodiles^* they oott^ 
strooted a labyrinth,** which exceeds Icarttrtily 



riage, reference is ta be made to the time whenHiowbr. 
sliip of one was combined with that of aaothef. Sortie 
of the ancients speak of the toralM of their gods, and tlwt 
of Jupiter in Crete was notorious, the soluddn of which 
is, that the gods s ometimee appeared on earth« and after 
residing for a time amongst men, retumedio tiuiir natire 
sUes; the period of their return was that of their sop^ 



The following remark is found in Ooero^ Tusoulan 
Questtona: <* Ipsi illi miOorum gentium dii qui habenCnr 
hincanoUaincttlumprofeetireperiuntnr;**— The gods 
of the popular religions were all but deceased mMtals 
advanced fWrni earth to heuTen.— T. 

8 He derived his name of AiMvTir from his lather, and 
the place wliere he was brought up. 

6 Cify of croeodilo9.^Vf^ aro ignorant of the real 
nameofthiscity ; it is very probable thatit was called from 
tlie word Champsis, which according to our author was 
the E^ryptian term for crocodUe.— LoreAer. 

10 A &i6yWii<A.>-DiodorusBaysthi8wasbuilta8asep« 
ukhreTorMendes; Strabo, that it wae near the sepukhre 
of the king that built it, which wm probably Imandes. 
Pomponins Mehi speaks of it as built by Psammitichiis ; 
but as Menes or Imandes is mentioned by several, pos- 
sibly he might be one of the twelve kii«t of greats^ 
Q 
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say, all tbat has been said of it ; whoever will 
take the trouble to compare them,- will find all 
the works of Greece much inferior to this, both 
in regard to the workmanship and expense. 
The temples of Ephesus and Samoe may justly 
claim admiration, and the pyramids may indi- 
vidually be compared to many of the magnificent 
structures of Greece, but even these are inferior 
to the labyrinth. It is composed of twelve 
courts, all of which are covered ; their entrsnces 
are opposite to each other, six to the north and 
six to the south ; one wall incloses the whole ; 
the apartments are of two kinds, there are fifteen 
hundred above the surface of the ground, and 
as many beneath, in all three thousand. Of 
the former I speak irom my own knowledge 
and observation, of the latter from the informa- 



Inflnence and aathorit]r» who might have the chief order, 
tng and direction of tUa great building, and as a peculiar 
honour might hare his sepulchre ^part fkt»m the others. 

It was siidi an extraordinary building, that it was said 
Dvdalns came to Egypt on purpose to see it, and built 
the labjrrln^ in Crete for Idng Minoa on the model of 
this. See a minute description of the labyrinth and tern, 
pie of the labyrinth by Pococke. 

Amidst the ruins of the tovina of Camun, the attention 
is particularly fixed by several narrow, low, and very 
long cells, which seem to have had no other use than of 
containing the bodies of the sacred <TocodUes: these 
remains can only correspond with the labyrinth. Strabo, 
Herodotus, and Ptolemy, all agree in pladng the labyrinth 
beyond the dty Arsinoe towards Libya, and on the bank 
•f the lake Mceris, whidi is tlie precise situation of these 
niins. 

Strabo*s account of this place does not exactly accwd 
with that of Herodotus, but it confirms it in general : 
Strabo describes winding and various passages so artfuUy 
contrived, that it was impossible to enter any one of the 
palaces, or to leave it when entered, without a guide..- 
Saoary. 

llie architect who should be employed to make a plan 
<rf the labyrinth, fhnn the description of Herodotus, 
would find himself greatly embarrassed. We cannot form 
an idea of the parts whicii composed it; and as the apart, 
ments were then so differently formed from ours, what 
was not obscure in the time of our author, is too much 
so for us at pr e se n t Bl Larcher proceeds in an attempt 
to describe its architecturd ; and informs the reader, that 
he conceives the courts must have been in the style of 
the hotel de SouUse. 

There were anciently four celebrated labyrinths; one 
In I^gypt, a second In Crete, a third at Lemnoe, and a 
fourth erected by Porsenna in Tuscany. Tliat at Lemnos 
Is described in very high terms by PUny. 

Labyrinth, in its original sense, means any perplexed 
and twisted place. Suidas adds A«>'«r«i h urt rm fAiw^M, 
and it is used of prating silly people : in its figurative 
sense it Is applied to any obscure or complicated ques. 
tion, or to any argument whidi leaves us where we first 
set out 

The construction of the labyrinth has been imputed to 
many different persons, on which account the learned 
have supposed, that there were more labyrinths than one. 
Tliat this was not the case is satisfactorily proved by 
Larcher in a very elaborate note.— r. 



tion I received. The Egyptians who bad the 
care of the subterraneous apartments would not 
suffer me to see them, and the reason they 
alleged was, that in these were preserved the 
sacred crocodiles, and the bodies of the kings 
who constructed the labyrinth : of these there- 
fore I presume not to speak; but the upper 
apartments I myself examined, and J pronounce 
them among the greatest efforts of human in- 
dustry and art The almost infinite number of 
winding passages through the different courts, 
excited my warmest admiration : from spacious 
halls I passed through smaller i^Mutments, and 
firom them again to large and magnificent courts, 
almost without end. The ceilings and walls 
are all of marble, the latter richly adorned with 
the finest sculpture: around each court are 
pillars of the whitest and most polished marble : 
at the point where the labyrinth terminates 
stands a pyramid one hundred and sixty cubits 
high, having large figures of animals engraved 
on its outside, and the entrance to it is by a 
subterraneous path. 

CXLIX. Wonderful as this labyrinth 
is, the lake Moeris,* near which it stands, is 



1 TTke laice iVaem.3— That the reader may 
what modem writers and travellers have said on this 
snl^ect, 1 shall place before them, from Lardier, Pococice, 
Norden, Sarvary, &c. what to me seems moat worthy of 
attention. 

I shall first remark that Herodotus, Diodorua and 
Pomponius Meh^ differ but littie i|i opinion coikceming 
its extent : according to the former it was four hundred 
and fifty miles In circumference, the latter nys It was 
five hundred ; the former assert also that in some places 
it was three hundred feet deep. Hie design of it was 
probably to hinder the Nile from overfiowing the comw 
try too much, which was effected by drawing off such a 
quantity of water, when it was apprehended that there 
might be an inundation sulfident to hurt the land. The 
water, Pococke observes. Is of a disagreeable muddy taste 
and almost as salt as the sea, which quality it probiMy 
contracts from the nitre that is in the earth, and the salt 
whidi is every year left In the mud. 

The drcumference of the lake at present Is no mon 
than fifty Imigues. Larcher says we must distinguish 
betwixt the lake itself, and the canal of communicmtioo 
from the Nile ; that the former was the work of nature, 
the latter of art This canal, a most stupendous effort of 
art, is still entire; itiscalled Bahr Yousoph, the river of 
Joseph, according to Savary forty leagues in length. 
There were two other canals with slidces at tbdr 
mouths, from the lake to the river; whldi were alternate- 
ly shut and opened when the Nile increased or decreased. 
This work united every advantage, and supplied the de- 
fidendes of a low inundation, by retaining water which 
would uselessly have'been expended in the sea. It was 
still more beneficial when the increase of the Nile iras 
too great, by receiving that superfinity whidi would 
have prevented seed-time. 

Were the canal of Joseph deansed, the andent monndf 
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still more extraordinary ; the circumference of 
this is three thousand six hundred stadia or 
sixty schaeniy which is the length of Egypt 
about the coast This lake stretches itself 
finom north to south, and in its deepest parts is 
two hundred cubits ; it is entirely the produce 
of human industry, which indeed the work 
itself testifies, for in its centre may be seen 
two pyramids, each of which is two hundred 
cubits above and as many beneath the water ; 
upon the summit of each b a colossal statue 
of marble, in a sitting attitude. The precise 
altitude of these pyramids is consequently four 
hundred cubits ; these four hundred cubits, or 
one hundred oigyiae^ are adapted to a sta^um 
of six hundred feet ; an orgyia is six feet, or 
four cubits, for a foot is four palms, and a 
cubit six. 

The waters of the lake are not supplied by 
springs ; the ground whichit occupies is of itself 
remarkably dry, but it communicates by a secret 
diannel with the Nile ; for six months the lake 
empties itself into the Nile, and the remaining 
six the Nile supplies the lake. During the six 
months in which the waters of the lake ebb, 
the fishery * which is here carried on furnishes 
the royal treasury with a talent of silver ' every 
day ; but as soon as the Nile begins to pour its 
waters into the lake, it produces no more than 
twenty mins. 

Cli. Of this lake the inhabitants affirm, 
that it has a subterraneous passage indining 
inland towards the west of the mountains above 
Memphis, where it discharges itself into the 
Lybian sands. I was anxious to know what 
became of the earth,* which must somewhere 



have necessarily been heaped up in digging 
this lake : as my search after it was fruitless, 
I made inquiries concerning it of those who 
lived nearer the lake. I was the more willing to 
believe them, when they told me where it was 
carried, as J had before beard of a similar ex- 
pedient used at Nineveh, an Assyrian city. 
Some robbers, who were solicitous to get pos- 
session of the immense treasures of Sardana- 
palus king of Nineveh, which were deposited 
in subterraneous apartments, began from the 
place where they lived to dig imder groimd, 
in a direction tovrards them. Having taken 
the most accurate measurement, they continued 
their mine to the palace of the king ; as night 
i^proached they regularly emptied the earth 
into the Tigris, which flows near Nineveh, and 
at length accomplished -their purpose. A phm 
entirely similar was executed in Egypt, except 
that the work was here carried on not by night 
but by day; the Egyptians threw the earth 
into the Nile, as they dug it from the trench ; 
thus it was regularly dispersed, and this, as 
they told me, was the process of the lake's 
formation. 

CLI. These twelve kings were eminent for 
the justice of their administration. Upon a 
certain occasion they were offering sacrifice in 
the temple of Vulcan, and on the last day of 
the festival were about to make the accustomed 
libation;* for this purpose the chief priest 
handed to them- the golden cups used on these 
solemnities, but he mistook the number, and 
instead of twelve gave only eleven. Psammiti- 
chus," who was the last of them, not having a 



repaired; and the •lakes restored, this lake might again 
•erre the lame parpoee&— The pyramids described by 
HerodoCos DO longer Bobsist, neither are they mentioned 
by SCrabo. 

When ills oonidered that thto was the work of an 
individaal, and that its ol^ect was the advantage and 
comfort of anomerous people. It most be agreed, with 
M. Ssrary, that MoBrls, who oonstrocted it, performeda 
bg^ mors glorioos work than either the pyramids or the 
labyrinth.— 7. 

8 TkeJUkery.y-'IAoAonu Slculas infonns as, that in 
this fades were found twenty^wo dilferent sorts of flsh, 
and that so grei^ a quantity were c«aght,that the Im. 
mewa number of hands perpetoally employed in satttng 
them were hardly equal to the worts.— r. 

3 J\Miemi of «*lcwr.3— The aUver whkh the fishery of 
this lake produced was appropriated to find the queen 
with rlothes and perfumes.— IhwoIw. 

4 fVkmi b0mm« o/tk* «arM.3-Herodotn8, when he 
Tiewed thia lake, might well be surprised at the account 
they gave him, that it wm made by art; and had reason 
te ^i them what they did with the earth they dug out 
But he seesM to have too mueh creduUty la being salis. 



fled when they lold hira that they carried the earth to 
the Nile, and so it was washed away by the river; for it 
was Tery extraordinary to carry such a vast quantity of 
earth above ten miles from the nearest part of the lake, 
and fifty or sixty from the farther parts, even though 
they might oontriTe water-carriage for a great part of 
the way. This I should imagine a thing beyond belief, 
even if the lake were no larger than it is at present, that 
is, it may be fifty miles long and ten broad.— Pococ^. 

5 To maiM the «$ecuttom«d libation.'}—A» the kings 
were also priests, they did not before the time of Psam. 
mitichus drink wine ; and if sometimes they nuMle liba- 
tions to the gods with this Uquor, it was not that they 
beUered it agreeable to them, but that they considered it 
w the bk»od of the gods who had formerly fought against 
thsm: they thought that their bodies, incorporated with 
the earth, had produced the vine.— P^titercA, de Itide ^ 
Oriride. 

6 rtawumitichut ]— ^" the elgfat-and.twentieth year of 
the reign of Manasseh, the twelve confederated kiogs of 
^ypt, after they had jolnUy reigned there fifteen years, 
falling out wnaog themselves, expelled P8amm^Uchu^ 
one of their number, out of his share which he had 
hitherto had with them in the government of the king- 
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cap took off his helmet*' which happened to be 
of brass, and from this poured his libaHon. 
The other princes wore helmeCv in common, 
and bad them on the present oocasion, so that 
the circumstance of this o^e king iiaving and 
using his was accidental imd imioceiit. Ob- 
serving, however, this adtion of Psammitichus, 
they remembeied th^ predictioo of die oracle, 
** that be among theo who ahould pour a Uba- 
tion ^nom » biazen vessd, should bt aole 
monarch of Egypt.'* They minutely investi- 
gated the matter, and beii^ satisfied that this 
actio* of Psammitichus was entirdy the effect 
of aecideDt, they could not think him wordiyof 
death ; th^ oevertheless deprived him of a 
conaiderable part of his power, and confined 
him to the marshy parts of the country, for- 
bidding him to leave this situation, or to eom-r 
Biunicate with the rest of Egypt. 

CLlh This Psammitidius had f(Mrmeriy fled 
to Syria, from Sabacus the Ethiopian, vrho 
bad killed his father Necoa; when the Ethio- 
piaQ, terrified by the vision, had abandoned his 
dominions, those Egyptians who lived near 
Sais had solicited Psammitichus to return. 
He was now a second time driven into exile 
amongst the fens, by the eleven kings, from 
this circumstance oi the braaen helmet He 
fdt the strongest resentment for the iijury, 
and determined to avenge himself on his perse- 
cutors ; he sent therefixe to the orade of Ia- 
tona, at Butos,* which has among the Egyp- 



40011, sod «ln>Te him into ksnidiinents whereupon flyinf 
Into Uie feni near the aea be lay liid there, till haring 
gotten together, oat of the Arabian free-booters and the 
pirates of Caria and Ionia, such a nnmber of loldierB a> 
with the E^gyptians of Ms party made a oonaiderahle 
army, he marched with It againft the other eleren ; and 
havbig orerthrown them In battle, slew eereralof them, 
and drove the reet out of the land, end thenon eelslag 
the whole kingdom to htmaelf reigned orer H in great 
proepertty fifty-and-foor-yeare.— ^rWwmjr. 

1 Hi* hehHety—lt is oeitaln that the andents made 
use of tludr helmets on Tarloos oocadons ; whatever any 
thing was to be decided by lots, the lots were cart into a 
helmet} and as thej appear very obrloos fbr such a 
purpose, so many instances in anelent wrtters oecor of 
soldiers drinking out of them, as we may now do oc- 
casionally out of our hats.— r. 

2 Latona, ai .9ulo«.3— This goddess, one of the eight 
roost ancient divinities <tf the country, was odled Buto, 
and particularly honoured in tiie dty of that name; die 
had been the nurse of Apollo and Diana, ttiat Is to say, 
of Oms and Bubaatb, m^om she had Reserved from the 
liiry of Tyirfum; the mole was sacred to her. Antoninus 
liberaUs says that she aseumed the Ibrm of this little 
animal to elude the pursuit of Typhon. Flntardi8ay8,that 
the E^pyptians rendered divine honours to the mole on 
account of its blindness; darkness, according to them, 
beic^ more ancient than light Bl Larcher adds as a 



tians die highest character for veradty. He i 
informed that the sea should avenge Ins ' 
by producing braxea figures of men. He ww 
little mdined to believe that au^ a cirf— a 
stanoe could ever occur ; but some time afteiw 
warda, a body of lonians aad Carians,* wbo 
had been engaged in a voyage of plunder, wci« 
compelled by distress to touch at Egypt : tbej 
landed in braien armour. Some Egyptiaas 
hastmied to inform Psammitichus in hia 
marshes of this incident ; and as die mesaei^ger 
had never before seen pcrsoos so armed, he 
said, that some brazen men had arisen frosn 
the sea, and were plundering die country. 
He iBstandy conceived this to be the acooos- 
plishment of the orsde^ prediction, and enter- 
ed into alliance with the stmngers, wigaging 
them by splendid promises to assist him ; with 
them and his Egyptian adherents he vanquished 
die deven kings. 

GLIII. After he thus became sole sovereign 
of Egypt, he built at Memphis the vestibule ok 
the temple of Vulcan, whidi is towards the 
south ; opposite to this he erected an edifice 
for Apis, in whidi he is kept when pubUcljr 
eihibited : it b siqiported by colossal figures 
twelve cubits high, which serve as columns $ 
the whole of die building ia riddy decorated 
with sculpture. Apia ia the language of 
Greece, is Epaphus. 

CLI V. In adcnowledgment of the assistance 
he had reodved, Psammitidms conferred on 
the Ibnums and Gffians certain lands, wfandi 
were termed the camp, immediatdy opposite 
to each other, and separated by the Nile ; he 
fulfilled also his other engagements widi them, 
and intnuted to their care some Egyptian 
children, to be instructed in the Greek lan- 
guage, firom whom come those who in Egypt 
act as interpreters. This district, which is 
near the sea, somewhat below Bubastis, at the 
Pdusian mouth of the Nile, was inhabited by 



f«markvpoatheob8enratlonofF[utarch,wfaatiDdeadths 
researches of natural historians have made manifest, tint 
the mole Is not bHnd, bat has eyes, though very uOante. 

8 lomimu amd CttHmm$.y^a99 Frideaox'k oolehitha 
preceding chapter.— T. 

FiammitiefaiM destroyed TesMnthes kfaig of ^gypi. 
Hie god Ammon had oaullooed Ts menthes , who es*. 
suited Mm, to bewara of oock& Psamndtichaa betaig 
Intimately acquainted wHh Flgaesthe CarUn, learned 
from him that the Carlana were the llfat who wot« 
crests upon their hehnets; he hutantly eomprehcoded 
the meaning of the orade, and engaged the ii m l s ia nne of 
a large body of CarlaM : these he led towvda Memphis, 
and fixed Us camp near the teaaple of Us i hers ha «», 
Usi 
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Cbe lonians and Cvnna for a considenible 
lime. At a succeeding period Amasis, to 
avail hioudf of their assistance i^ainst the 
JBgyptiaiis, Bemored them to Menphis. Since 
the time of their fiitt settleiMBt in f^t, 
they hare preserved a constant commimication 
widi Greece, so that we have a perfect know- 
ledge of Egyptian affiiirs fnm thereign of Psam- 
mitichBs. lliey were the first foreigners whom 
the Egyptians received aaaong them: withianiy 
remembrance, in the places which they formeriy 
occupied, the docks for their ships, and vestiges 
of tfieir buildings, might be seen. 

CLV. Ofthe Egyptian omde I have spoken 
already, but it so well deserves attention, that 
I shall expatiate still fiurther on die subject It 
is sacred to Latona, and, as I have before said, 
in a large city called Butos, at the Sebennitic 
mouth of the NQe, as approached fipom the sea. 
In this city stands a temple of Apdlo and 
Diana; that of Latona, whence the oracular 
communications are made, is very magnificent, 
having porticos forty cubits high. What most 
excited my admiration, was the shrine of the 
goddess ;* it was of one solid stone,* having 
equal sides; the length of each was forty cubits; 
the roof was of another solid stone, no less than 
four cubiu in thi c k n ess. 

4 SMm of the godde$t.y^Th^ enonnoot rode, two 
haiid^ and forty feet la drcomfemiee, was tarouglit 
ftwi a fOMTV in tiM kl9 oT FhilM, new tfa0 dSMMts. on 
nils, for tte tiMfoe of two kmidred kafoes, to iu dea. 
tined phkoe, and wiUioat contradiction was the hearlest 
weight erer mored by Imman power. BCany thousand 
wmkmtm, anoordiag to tdstory, wan three years «b. 
p loyed la taUny it to ila place of destinanon. J aswry . 

6 Ont mUd «<iMi«.>-Aboat this tele (EaephanUne) 
tlwra are sereral maDer telands, as two to the west, and 
isor to the sooth, whieh are Ugh abore the water, and 
alao sereral terge rodcs of rad graaitsk Twoofthen 
appear to hare been worked as foarries, as well as the 
sooth end of Elephantine. Oot of one of theae islands 
probably that entire room was cot of one stone, that was 
carried to Shte, taking, H assy be, the advanti«e of the 
aitaatlon of the rock, so as to have only the labour of 
spporating tiM bottoas of it from the quarry, and baring 
first probably hollowed the stone Into a room of the di. 
meaaloM described when I spoke of Sate.— ^loeodkft. 

Hm grand and MibUme Ideas wUdi the aadents en. 
tertained on sol^ects of archltectnre, and other mono, 
ments of art, afanost exceed oar powers of descrtption. 
TUs btfore as te a most extraor^nary eftirt of homsn 
todnstry and power; bat It iHn»ears mlnnte and trifling, 
eomparcd with an undertaking of a man named Stesirra. 
•cs, proposed to Alexander, and recorded by Flotardi. 
He olfered to conrert mount Athos into a sti^ <tf that 
prince. This woold hare been in drcomference no less 
tiumooe hundred and twenty niHes, in height, ten. The 
left arm of Alexander WW to be the base of a city, capable 
of cnntalnlng ten tluNHand Inhabitanta. The right arm 
was to hold an am, fhmi whidi a rirer was to empty 
itaelf into the sea.— T. 



CLVI. Of all the thii^ which here excite 
atten ti on, this shrine is, in my opinion, the 
most to be admired. Next to this is the island 
of Cheramis, which is near the temple of Lato- 
na, and stands in a deep and spacious lake, the 
£gyptiaos affirm it to be a floatiiig island i" I 
did not witness the foet, and was astonished to 
hear that such a thing existed. In this island 
is a laige edifice sacred to ApoUo, having three 
altan, and surrounded by palms, the natural 
produce of the soiL There are al^o great va- 
rieties of other phmts, some of which produce 
fiiut, others are barren. The drcumstanoe of 
this island's floating the Egyptians thus eiqilain : 
it was once fixed and immoveable, when Lato- 
na, who has ever been esteemed one of tiie 
eight primary divinities, dwelt at Butos. Hav- 
ing received ApoUo in trust from Isis, she 
consecrated and preserved him in this island, 
which, according to thehr account, now floats. 
Thb happened when Typhon, eamestiy endea- 
vouring to discover tiie son of Osiris, came 
hither. Their tradition says, that Apollo and 
Diana were the ofi^ring of Bacchus and Isis, 
«Bd that Latona was their nurse and preserver. 
Apollo, Ceres, and Diana, the Egyptians re- 
spectively call Isis, Orus, and Bubestis. From 
this alone, .£schylu8,* son of Euphorion, took 
his account, the fiirst poet who represented 
Diana as the daughter of Ceres, and referred 
to this the circumstance of the ishmd's floating. 

CLVIL Psammitidius reigned in Egypt 
fifty-four years, twenty- nine of which he con- 
sumed in the siege of a great dty of Syria, 
which he afterwards took; the name of this 
place was Acotus.* I know not that any town 
ever sustained so long and obstinate a siege. 



6 FUaHng MoadL}— I am ignorant whether Chemmia 
has erer been a floating Island. The Greeks pretend ttiat 
Deloe floated. I am persoaded they only inrented that 
fhble from the recital of Egyptians settled amongst them i 
and that they attribatod to Delos, the birth.place of 
Apollo, what the Egyptians related of Chenunis, the 
plaoe of retreat to their ApoUa A rode two thousand 
toises long ooold not float upon the wares; but the 
Greeks, who dearly lored the manrelloas, did not ex. 
amine things so dosely.— XfOrtAtfr. 

7 Mteh^lm.'y-rrhiM was doubtless in some piece not 
come down to os. Fansanlas says also, that AMhylos, 
son of Euphorion, was the flrst who coasmunlcated to 
the Greeks the Egyptian hktory; that Diana was the 
daughter <tf Ceres, and not of Latona.— LoreAtfr. 

The same remark is made by Vaknaer, in WeaseDng^ 
edition of Herodotoa. But all are united In the opinion, 
that FaiManlas made his remark fkom this passage of He. 
rodotns.— r. 

8 if«vlitf.3— The modem name of this place Is Bidoud, 
of wMch Vofaiey remarks, that It is now famous only for 
its soorploML It was one of the flve satrapies of the 
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' CLVIII. Psaromitichus had a son, whose 
name was Necos, by whom he was succeeded 
in his authority. This prince first commenced 
that canal' leading to the Red Sea, which 
Darius, king of Persia, afterwards continued. 
The length of this canal is equal to a four days* 
voyage, and it is wide enough to admit two 
triremes abreast The water enters it from 
the Nile, a little above the dty Bubastis: it 
terminated in the Red Sea, not far from Patu- 
roos, an Arabian town. They began to sink 
this canal in that part of Egypt which b nearest 
Arabia. Contiguous to it is a mountain which 
stretches towards Memphis, and contains quar- 
ries of stone. Commencing at the foot of this, 
it extends from west to east, through a consi- 
derable tract of country, and where a mountain 
opens to the south; is dischai^g^ed into the* Ara. 
\Aan gulf. From the northern to the southern, 
or, as it is generally called, the Red Sea, the 
shortest passage is over Mount Casius, which 
divides Egypt from Syria, from whence to the 
Arabian giUf are a thousand stadia. The way 
by the canal on account of the different dnnim- 
flexions, is considerably longer. In the prose- 

PhiUsUnes, who kept here the Idol of their god Dagon. 
Its scriptural name was Ashdod. When the Philistinea 
took the ark from the Jews, they placed it in the temple 
of Dagoo, at Ashdod. See I Samuel, chap. r. S, & 

** When the PhilistiDes took the ark of God, they 
brooffat it into the house of Dagon, and set it by Dagon. 

** And when they of Ashdod arose early on the mor. 
row, behold, Dagon was ftdlen upon his fiuse to the earth 
before the ark of the Lord,** &c. 

This place is also mentioned in the Acts. Philip, bar. 
ing baptized the eunuch of Candace, was caught away 
by the Spirit of the Lord, and found at Azotus. There 
is still in this place an old struciore, with fine marUe 
pMlara, which the inhabitants say was the boose whidi 
Samson pulled down.— 7. 

1 That canal'}-~'The account given by Diodorua Sico- 
Ins is this :— The canal reaching from the Pelusian mouth 
of the Nile to the Sinus Arabicus and the Red Sea, was 
made by hands. Necos, the son of PUunmitichus, was 
the first that attempted it, and after him Darius the Per. 
sian carried on the work something (arther, but left it at 
length unfinished ; for he was informed by some, that in 
thus digging through the isthmus he woukl cause ^ypt 
to be deluged, for they showed him that the Red Sea ^ras 
higher than the land of E^ypt Afterwards Ptolemy the 
Second finished the canal, and In the most proper place 
contrived a sluice for confining the water, whidi was 
opened when they wanted to sail through, and was im. 
mediately dosed again, the use of It answering extremely 
well the design. The rirer flowing through this canal is 
called the Ptolenusan, frxMU the name of its author. 
Where it discharges itself into the sea it has adty named 
Arsinoe. Of this canal Norden remarks, that he was 
unable to dlscoTer the smallest trace, either in the town 
of Kienl, or the a4)arent parts. Indeed I am myself 
strongly iodined to believe that no such Junction ever 
took place. 



cution of this work, under Necos, no less than 
one hundred and twenty thousand Egyptians 
perished. He at length desisted from his un- 
dertaking, being admonished by an onde, that 
all his labour would turn to the advantage of a 
barbarian ; and it is to be observed, that the 
Egyptians term all barbarians who speak a 
language different from their own. 

CLIX. As soon as Necos discontinued his 
laboun with respect to the canal, he turned all 
his thoughts to military enterprizes. He built 
vessels of war, both on the Northern Ocean, 
and in that part of the Arabian gulf which u 
near the Red Sea. Vestiges of his naval un- 
dertakings are still to be seen. His fleets were 
occasionally employed, but he also by land con- 
quered the Sjrrians in an engagement near the 
town of Magdolum, ' and after his victory ob- 
tained possession of Cadytis, ' a Syrian dty. 
The vest which he wore when he got this \tc- 
tory he consecrated to Apollo, and sent to the 
Milesian Branchidse. After a reign of seven- 
teen yeare, he died, leaving the kingdom to his 
son Psamrois. 

CLX. During the reign of this prince, some 
ambassadon arrived in Egypt from the Eleans. 
This people boasted that the establishment of 
the Olympic games possessed every exceUenoe, 
and was not surpassed even by the Egyptians, 
though the vrisest of mankind. On their ar- 
rival, they explained the motives of their jour- 
uey ; in consequence of which the prince called 
a meeting of the wisest of his subjects : at this 
assembly the Eleans described the particular 
reguhitions they had established ; and desired 
to know if the Egyptians could recommend any 
improvement. After some deliberation, the 
Egyptians inquired whether their fellow dti- 
zens were permitted to contend at these games. 
They were informed in reply, that all the 
Greeks without distinction were suffered to 
contend. The Egyptians observed that this 
must of course lead to injustice, for it was 
impossible not to &vour their fellow-dtizens 



2 Jf<[^olum.>-The battle here mentioned was a 
Josias, king of Judah. It did not take place at Magdo. 
lum, a place In Lower Egypt, but at Magidda The rc^ 
semblance of the namn decdred Herodotus.— Z^reArr. 

S Cadytu.y-The dty of Cadytis couM be uo other than 
Jerusalem. Herodotus afterwards describe* this to be a 
mountainous dty in Palestine, of the bigness of Sardia. 
There could be no other equal to Sardls, but Jerusalem. 
It is certain from Scripture, that after this battle Necos 
did take Jerusalem, for be was ttiere when he made Je. 
hoialdm king.— Sm Prideaux, Connect I 56—7. 

D'AnriDe also consklers Cadytis as Jenmlem, thoogh 
some authors dissent 
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in preference to stnuigeiB. If, therefore, the 
object of their voyage to Egypt was to render 
their regulations perfect, they should suffer on- 
ly strangers to contend in their games, and par. 
ticulariy exclude the Eleans. 

CLXL Psanimis reigned but six years ; he 
made an expedition to Ethiopia, and died soon 
afterwards. He was succeeded by his son 
A pries, * who, next to his grandfather Psam- 
mitichus, was fortunate * beyond all his prede- 
cessors, and reigned five-and-twenty years.' 
He made war upon Sidon, and engaged the 
king of Tyre in battle by sea. I shall briefly 
mention in this place the calamities which 
afterwards befell him ; but I shall discuss them 
more fully ' when I treat of the Libyan affairs. 
Apries having sent an army against the Cyren- 
eans, received a severe check. This misfortune 
the Egyptians ascribed to his own want of con- 
duct : and imagining themselves marked out for 
destruction, revolted from his authority. They 
supposed his views were, by destroying them, 
to secure his tyranny over the rest of their 
country. The fnends, therefore, of such as 
had been slain, with those who returned in 
safety, openly rebelled. 

CLXII. On discovery of this, Apries sent 
Amasis to soothe the malcontents. Whilst 
this oflScer was persuading them to desist from 
their purpose, an Egyptian standing behind him 
.placed an helmet on his head," saying that by 
this act he had made him king. The sequd 
proved that Amasis was not averse* to the 
deed ; for as soon as the rebels had declared 

4 Apriea.y-Thia is the tame who in Scriptor* is called 
Pharaoh Hophra. It was at this period that Ezekiel 
was carried to Jernaalrm, and shown tho dUferent kinds 
ol Idolatry th«o prartlscd by the Jows, which makes op 
the soltket oT the 8th, 0th, 10th, and 11th chapters of his 
propheciea.— See .Pi-Mlflatur. 

5 ywybffiMialg. 3— Herodot us in this pteoe seemingly 
eeotndkta himself: how oooM he be termed most for. 
tmate, who was dethroned and strangled by his sob. 
jecta? He probaUy, aa BL Larcher also obserres, means 
to be understood of the time preceding the rerolt— r. 

6 F i p « mmd twtmts f jw«r«i3^Diodonis arnlos says he 
relgnad twenty.two years ; Syneelha, nfaieteen. 

7 Diteuu Mem mere /••%.>- This refers to book the 
ftNutii, ehap. dlx. of oar anthor ; but Herodotus proba. 
My focgot the engagement here made, fbr no particulars 
of the misfortunes of Apries are there mentioned.— r. 

8 HeimH «m ki$ AendL— The helmet In E^ypt was the 
distinction of royalty. 

Wa$ noi as«rs«.>-Dlodoros Sleuhis rehrtee, that 
Amaals, so far from making any great effort to bring 
back those who had abandoned Apries according to the 
orders he had recelred tnm his nuMter, eneouragvd 
them to penlst in their rebeltton, and joined himself to 



him king, he prepared to tnarch against Apries ; 
on intelligence of this event, the king sent Pa- 
tarbemis, one of the most &ithful of those who 
yet adhered to him, with directions to bring 
Amasis alive to his presence. Arriving where 
he was, he called to Amasis. Amasis was on 
horseback, and lifting up his leg, he broke 
wind, and bade him carry that to his master. 
Pataibemis persisted in desiring him to obey 
the king ; this, Amasis replied, he had long de- 
termined to do, that Apries should have no 
reason to complain of him, for he would soon 
be ¥rith him, and bring others also. Of the 
purport of this answer Patarbemis was well 
aware; taking, therefore, particular notice of 
the hostile preparations of the rebels, he re- 
turned, intending instantiy to inform the king 
of his danger. Apries, when he saw him, 
without hearing him speak, as he did not bring 
Amasis, order^ his nose and ears to be cut off 
The Egyptians of his party, incensed at this 
treatment of a man much and deservedly re- 
spected, immediately went over to Amasis. 

CLXIII. Apries on this put himself at the 
head of his Ionian and Carian auxiliaries, who 
were with him to the amount of thirty thou- 
sand men, and marched against the Egyptians. 
Departing from Sais, where he had a magnifi- 
cent palace, he proceeded against his subjects ; 
Amasis also prepared to meet his master and 
the foreign mercenaries. The two armies met 
at Momemphis, and made ready for battie. 

CLXiy. The Egyptians are divided into 
seven classes. '* These are the priests, the mi- 
litary, herdsmen, swineherds, tradesmen, inter- 
preters, and pilots. They take their names 
from their professions. Egypt is divided into 
provinces, and the soldiers, from those whidi 
they inhabit, are called Calasiries and Hermo- 
tybies. 

' CLX V. The Hermotybian district contains 
Busiris, Sais, Chemrois, Papremis, the ishmd 
of Prosopis, and part of Natho ; which places. 



10 Smpen cAwmv.1— I hare remarked on this sul^ect, 
diap. cxlL from Diodorus, that the divlrion of the ^yp- 
tians was in fact but into three classes, the last of whidi 
was subdivided Into others. 

The Insane are (Urided Into four principal casts, each 
of which b again subdirided.— Bramins, the military, la- 
bourers, and artisans.— r. 

It is obscrrable of the Iberians, that they were divided 
Into difRnrent casts, eadi of whidb had its proper functioa 
Hie rank and office of every tribe were hnvdltary and 
unchangeable. Thto rule of invariable distinction pre- 
vailed no where else except In India and in Egypt,— 
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ae tlie iBgliett calctdition, t^tniA oae hundred 
Mid sixty UMoaand HennotT^btiiii* TkeK, 
ftToMngaU mmmCile emf )oynMnt% foUow'the 
profession of araw. ' 

CLXVI. The dOasiriBM inhabit Thdbea* 
Bnbestis, Apthis, Tanis, Kendfi, Seheania, 
Athribis, Pharbmbia, Tfamuis, Oouphk, Any- 
flis, and Mycephetis, which b m islaiid oppo- 
site to BubnCis. In dieir nott perfect state 
of popoktion, these places fbmish two hundnd 
and fifty theosand mem. Neither must these 
follow medianic employmenDi, hut Ae son sv- 
gidariy sueeeeds the ftither* in a mi&tary life. 



1 P«i/«mo»o/arm#.]— With Uie following reinarfc of 
M. Lwdier, the heart of erery KngWuhmtti mart be in 
uBlMNk IVhearftBStivvomwieemrwNrMiaUuiTeaBt 
«C dttpetisn. «Ml » w«m sMMduMBk to liberty, has, ttU 
withki&Uteperlod» been & must onosiud dreunutanee. 
On the snl^ect of standing armieB, nothing, perhaps, has 
been written with greater energy and effect than by Ur 
Moyle. 

«• Every eoontry,'* saya M. Larcher, «• which enoonr. 
ages a stinif^pg amy of foreigners, and where the pro. 
tmAon of arms is the road to the highest honoora, is 
cither enslaved, or on the pofait of being so. fV>reign 
■silieM in arms, are never so modi thtfdefimders of the 
dtiiens, as the attendants of the despot Patriotism, that 
passion of derated souls, whidi prompts as to noble ac- 
fhms, wealcens and exptavs. The faitereet whldi forms 
an onion betwixt the prinee and hfa sal^^icta, eaaaes to 
be the same, and the real defenra of the state oaa no 
longer be vigoroosi Of this E^ypt is a proof: its despots, 
not satisfied with the national troops, always ready for 
■ervioe,httdreeomietoftM«igBnieceenBrlea. Tlwyw e re 
dMpresssd, and passed with UtSiediflenlty under tto do. 
minion of the PHrsiana, afterwards ander that of Oreeoo 
and of Rome, of the Mamelakes, and the Torka. Hie 
tyrant ooold not be loved by his slaves, and without ttie 
love of his snl^feets, the prinoe totters on his throne, and 
isieady tofiOlwhen bethinks I 



''Amongst men,** says .Xsdiines, **there are three sorts 
of g ere fm ents, monardtfc, (digarddc, and republican. 
Meoarchies and oUgarcUss are governed by the eapitoe 
oTthose who have the management of attain, repobUcs 
by established kws. Know then. Oh Athenians I that a 
Dree people p r eser te their liberty and lives by tiie laws, 
wonawfriea and oligarchiea by.tymnny and » standing 

To the above I cannot resist the indinatitm I Iuhw to 
add from Mr Moyle the underwritten. 
<«The IsraeUtes, Athenians, Corinthians, Achaiaas, 



of thenw when they kept their liberty, were ever known 
to maintain any soldier in constant pay within their dtles, 
oreversuflbredanyoftheirsntiioctsto make war their 
profession, well knowing thatthe swordandaovereignty 
always mwdi hand in hand.**— r. 

S Regular^ mceetd* thefather.y^We know very well, 
that nothing is more ii^nriouB to the police or municipal 
consti t u t ion of any dty or colony, than the forcing of a 
particnlar trade i nothing more dangerous than tiie over, 
peopling any manufacture, or multiplying the traders and 
dealers of whatever vocation, beyond their natural pro. 
porlkm, and the public demand. Now it happened of 
old hi ^rypt, the mother land of superstitkNi, that the 



CLXVIL lam not aUet^ decide whedMt 
the Greeks borrowed this laat-mentioned cas^ 
torn ftom die Egyptims, for I have also seen it 
ebserfed in various parta of Thfaoe» Scythia, 
Persia, and Lydia. It seems, indeed, to bean 
astidiUshed prgwdice, even among nationa die 
leaK reined, to consider mechanics and Iheir 
descendants in te lowest rank of dtiaens, and 
to esteem those as the most noble who were of 
no profession, anneadng the highest degrees of 
honour to die ewrsise of anns. ThUideapce- 
vais thfoogfaool Greece, but moce partieolariy 
at LacedMnon ; die Corinthians, howe¥er, do 
not hold mechanics in disesteem. 

CLXVIIL The soldiers and die iiriealsaR 
te only tnkB in Egypt which aae hoMrarsfaly 
diatinguidied ; diese each of them receive from 
the pnbfir apordoo ef gnmndof tw^vu acns, 
fne fipom sfl taEses. Each acre contains a hnn^ 
dred Egyi^dan cubitB, wllieh are die aame as so 
many cubits of Samoa. Besidns diis, die bmI^- 
tary enjoy in their turn other advantagea: one 
thousand Cslasirians and as many Hevnaoty- 
bians are every year on duty as the king's gnaid^ 
whilst on this service, in aMition to- their as- 
signments of land, each man has a daily alUMP- 
ance of five pounds of bread, two of bee^ with 
four arusteres * of wine. 

CLXIX Apries widi hb aaxiliarles, and 
Amasis at the head of the Egyptians, flKt and 
fought at MomemphiB. the meroenariea dia- 
played great valour, but, being mudi inferior in 
number, were ultimately defeated. Of the per- 
manenee of his authority. Apries is said to have 
entertained so high an opinion, that he con- 
ceived it not to be in the power even of a dei^r 
to dethrone him. He was, however, eonqnend 
and taken prisoner ; after his captivity he was 
conducted to Sais, to what vnis fonneriy Ms 
own, but then the palace of Amasis. He was 
here confined for some time, and treated by 

sons of certain artists were by law obliged always to iet. 
low thesamecaUing with their lather.— See I^rrf SA^/fao. 
bury*» Mi§eM»n§im$ B^fkoUom$. 

Before the invention of letters, mankind may be asM 
to have been perpetually in tiieir infancy, as the arts of 
one age or country generally died with their piiiiisassw. 
Whence arose the poUcy which stiUoontinnes in Indea. 
tan, of obliging the son to practise the proTeaaan ot Ua 
Cither.— See notes to a po«n. called The Ltmm ^ iW 
PfaiOlr, p. aa 

The resemblance betwMn the andent ri|H'<'"— «■< 
the Hindoos Is manifest from variooa d i i m niB t aa w n 
See Dr Robertson's DIsqnisitkm on India, Appunrtiy L 
onthefourordenLofthe Hindooe. 

S ifrwarfWl— Hesychins nudces the word f t^^n >7- 
nonymoos with MwAn, n-hidi is a measure somewhat lean 
than a pint— T. 
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AiMMiwidinMkkiBdMMMidtttflBtioii. But 
tiie £g[]rptiam MOD bogm to repRMch hkn for 
pretemng ft ptnoD wko wm th«ir oonmoD 
cmmy, hmI be wwuniaeed todelivor iq> Apries 
to their powo^. Thef ftiaiigled»* and a£ter^ 
wnds buried him in the tomb of his mceetow, 
•wUeh itands in die temple of l^iiiiirTB, on the 
left aide of the Yeetibule. in tbia temple the 
nbabkantaof Saia boriad all the princea who 
were of their province^ bat tbetomJbof Amaaia 
ja more reaoote from the building than that of 
Apnea and hia anceatora. 

CLXX. In the area before thia temple 
atanda a large marble edifice, magnificently 
adorned with obeliaks, in die shape of palm- 
tieca, with varioua other ornaments; in this 
are two doora, forming«n entrance to the monu- 
raent. They have also at Sais the tomb of a 
certain personage, whom I do not think myself 
pennitted to specify. It is behind the temple 
of Minerva, uid is continued the whole length 
of the wall of that building. Around this are 
many large obelisks, near which is a lake, whose 
banks are lined with atone ; it is of a circular 
form, and, as I should think, as large as that of 
Deloa, which is called Trochoeides. 

CLXXL Upon this lake are represented 
by night the accidents which happened to him 
whom I dare not name: the Egyptians call 
them their mysteries.* Concerning these, at 
the same time that I confess myself sufficiently 

4 Tkeyttramgied^^y-lti^to this prince, whom, m 
I have before mentioiMd, the Scriptures denote by the 
aune of Pharaoh Hophra, that the foUowtoy pMsaget 



•«Thekn4ofEeryptdianbedeMlate and wwte, and 
they ahaU kmiw tiiat I lun the Lord : because he hath said, 
TIm rfrcr is mine, and I hare made It 

•* Beheld, th ers f o re , I am agabwt thee, and against thy 
rhners, and I will make the land at Egyyt otteriy waste 
Md dcMilate.** KaeUel xxlx. 9, 10. 

** Thoa saUh the Lord, I will ghre Pharaoh Hophra, 
hftoff of Eifypt, Into the hand of his enemies, and Into the 
haad of them that seek Ms tile.** Jeremiah allr. ft 

See ako Jeremfadi xlitt. xUt. xIt. Eseldel xxix. xxx. 
noLxxxtt. lathepersonofAprlesaU these pr<»phe. 
Hes were aooompliahed. See also Pridetmx, Connect I 

»— r. 

"Apryes was penwaded that neither Oodnorthedirell 
rooMe hare joyntedhia nose of the empyre. ^^HerodotuM 
M» metmd too4w, emUMed Evterpe. 

ft Tk^iir iw j w ^ s W ei . 3— How rery sacred the ancients 
deeased their mysteries, appears from the following pas. 
ai^ of ApoUonios Rhodins. 

To SamoChnc*, Btoctra's laic, thcjr atMT. 

ThM Ihtn initfcitMl la rights divto* 

84ft aiffbt th«y wU clM MtiffiM* Mm. 

Am, m«M, yngoiM not af iImm sUm !• tall : 

Fuw«a, dTMd ble, din daMm, l^-mwM I 

Let i.ec my vcn* thow mjunie* nplaln, 

T««MB*lftli»pio«s, t« i«t«b1 profiui*. 



in£oi«ied» I feel myadf compeUad to be silent 
Of the ceremoniet also in honour of Ceres, 
whkhthe Greeks call Thesstopboria,* I may 
not rentiire to speak, fiutbor tbm the ohUca- 
tioos of religion will allow me* They were 
boougfat fioom Egypt by the dangfatefs of JDanaus, 
aad by Oem oeyMled to the Pehu^wn vmm&tk 
But when the tmnquilli^ of the Pel^oaneae 
waa disturhed by the Doriana, and the ancient 
inhabitants expdled» these rites were fawtmiiMy 
neglected or foigotten. The Arcadians, who 
retained dieir original habilatioM^ were the only 
people who preaenred them. 

CLXXIL SuGhbeii« the &te of Apriea, 
Amasis, who waa of the eity of Siuph, in the 
district of Sais^ sueceeded to the throne. At 
the commencement of his reign the Egyptians, 
remembering his i^beian origin,^ hdd him in 
contempt; but his mild ooaduct and political 
aagadty afterwards conciliated their afioctioBa. 
Among other valuables which be 



ThMmophoria.y-Thwe mysteries were celebrated 
at stated seasons of the year, with solemn shows, and a 
great pomp of BBaddaery, which drew a mighty concoorse 
to them from aUooontriea. L.Cras8Da, the great oratar, 
happened to come two days after they were over, and 
would gladly hare persuaded the magistrates to renew 
them; but not being able to preraU, left the dty in dis- 
gust. This shows how eaotious they were of making 
them too cheap. The shows are supptDsed to liarerepre. 
sented hearen, hell, elyaium, purgatory, and all that 
related to the ftttnre state of the dend : being rontrired 
to inculcate more sensibly, and exemplify the doctrines 
delirered to the Initiated. As they were a proper sultfeet 
for poetry, go they are frequently aUuded to by the andent 
poetSL This confirms also the probability of that ingenioue 
rmnment which the author of the Divine Legation has 
giren tai the sixth book of the' fneid, where VlrgU, as 
he obsenree, in deaeribfaig the deaoent Into hell. Is but 
tracing out In their genuine order the aereral scenea of 
the Elensinian thowB.^Middteton'9 Lifa of Cicero. 

These feasts were celebrated in honour of Ceres, with 
respect to her oharaoter as a lawghrer : 

Prloas Cans naee ^ahuB dlSMtli antw; 
Prima d«dlt froKM, aUmcDta^lM mlti^ iMTTli t 

H. CanrU Munua auwla aaBmH. 



Bt^f^t according to Hesychlus, slgnillea adlrlne law. 

The men were not aUowed to be piesent, and only 
women of superior rank. The sacred books were carried 
by rirgina. According to Orid, they continued ninedaya, 
during which time the women had no connection with 



Pnu pbe Ctrcrlt oaWitabaat ansva maUM 
lUa, qutbM oivca vaUta coriMni yimu 
PrinitiM fhifmn dant aploM MTU Mianun : 
ParqM novwn noetoA VaDaram ft|ctuq«* tltilaa 
In vatlUiiraiBaraiu.— 
7 Plebeian en^-^l—We are told in Athenseus, that 
the rise of Amasis was owing to his having presented 
Apries on hi8birth.^y with a beautifid chaplet of flowers. 
The king was so delighted with this mark of his attention 
that he Invited him to the feast, and received him asnoogst 
the number of his friends.— r. 
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was a gold vessel, in which he and his guests 
were accustomed to spit, make water, and wash 
their feet : of the materials of this he made a 
statue of some god, which he placed in the 
most conspicuous part of the city. The 
Egyptians assembling before it, paid it divine 
honours : on hearing which the king called them 
together, and informed them that the image they 
thus venerated was made of a vessel of gold 
which he and they had formerly used for the 
most unseemly purposes. He afterwards ez^ 
plained to them the similar circumstances of 
his own fortune, who, though formerly a pie- 
beian, was now their sovereign, and entitled to 
their reverence. By such means he secured 
their attachment, as well as their submissive 
obedience to his authority. 

CLXXIII. The same prince thus regulated 
his time : from the dawn of the day to such 
time as the public square of the city was filled 
with people, he gave audience to whoever re- 
quired it. The rest of the day he spent at the 
table ; where he drank, laughed, and diverted 
himself with his guests, indulging in every spe- 
cies of licentious conversation. Upon this 
conduct some of his friends remonstrated : — 
<* Sir,** they observed, " do you not dishonour 
your rank by these excessive and unbecoming 
levities ? From your awful throne you ought 
to employ yourself in the administration of pub- 
lic affairs, and by such conduct increase the 
dignity of your name, and the veneration of 
your sulyjects. Tour present life is most un- 
worthy of a king.** '* They,*' replied Amasis, 
« who have a bow, bend it only at the time they 
want it ; when not in use, they suffer it to be 
relaxed, it would otherwise break, and not be 
of service when exigence required. It is pre- 
cisely the same with a man ; if without some 
intervals of amusement, he applied himself con- 
stantly to serious pursuits, he would impereep- 
tibly lose his vigour both of mind and body. 
It is the conviction of this truth which influen- 
ces me in the division of my time.** 

CLXXI V. Of this Amasis * it is asserted, 

1 This JmatUy^The conduct of thii prince may pro- 
perly be compared to that of our EnyliAh Harry, who, 
wh^ young, gave himself up to all manner of exceflses, 
but who, when he succeeded to the crown, supported his 
honours with the truest dignity. The subsequent beha> 
Tiour of Araasb to the oradea, in Ulce manner, may bo 
contrasted with that of the Engli«h monarch to the lord 
chief Justice, who committed tdm to prison for striking 
him: 

YoQ did commit m«: 
Far which 1 do commit bito jour hand 
Tta* maUlnM twofd, Uuu you hsv* oMd to boar. 



that whilst he was in a private condition he 
avoided every serious avocation, and gave him- 
self entirely up to drinking and jollity. If at 
any time he wanted money for his expensive 
pleasures, he had recourse to ^robbery. By 
those who suspected him as the author of their 
loss, he was frequently, on his protesting him- 
self innocent, carried before the orade by 
which he was frequently condemned, and as 
often acquitted. As soon as he obtained the 
supreme authority, such deities as had pronoun- 
ced him innocent, he treated with the greatest 
contumely, neglecting their temples, and never 
offering them either presents or sacrifice ; this 
he did by way of testifying his dislike of their 
false declarations. Such, however, as decided 
on his guilt, in testimony of their truth and 
justice, he reverenced as true gods, with every 
mark of honour and esteem. 

CL XXV. In honour of Minerva this prince 
erected at Sais a magnificent portico, exceeding 
every thing of the kind in sise and grandeur. 
The stones of which it was composed were of 
a very uncommon size and quality, and deco- 
rated with a number of colossal statues and an- 
drosphynges ' of enormous magnitude. To re- 



with thia Kmembraaoc, th«t yoa oac th« Mm* 

with the like bold, Joat. and impartial tpirit. 

At jov have dona 'gaimt ma. Then is my hand. 

2 Androip!fhMge$.y-Tld» was a monstrous ligare, with 
the body of a lion, and face of a man. The artists of 
Egypt, howerer, commonly reprttwnted tiie qihinx with 
the body of a lion, and tlie face of a young wotnan. 
These were generally placed at the entrance of temples, 
to serve as a type of the enigmatic nature of the Egyp- 
tian theology. — Lardter. 

** Les sphinx des Egyptiens ont les deox sexes, e^eat 
1^ dire, qulls sont femellea par devant, ayant nne tete de 
femme, et males derriere, ou les testicules sont appareo. 
tea. C'eet tme remarque personne n*aT<rft enoor« teite : 

" n resulte de l*inqiection de qnelqnea ntonnmena ^ue 
les artistes Orecs donnoient auasi des natures compoaees 
a ces etrcs mixtes, et qu*ils faisoient meme des sphinx 
barbu, comme le prouve nn has relief en terre rulte, eoo. 
serve a la Fameaina. L4>reque Horodote nomme lea 
sphinx des androephynges, il a Tonlu designer par oette 
expression la dnplidte de leur sexe. Les sphinx qui 
sont aux quatre faces de lapointe de I'obeiisque dn soleil, 
sont remarquables par leur mains dliommes armees 
d'ongles crochus, oommes les griffes des betea ferocea.*^— 
Winkehnann. 

Dr Pooocke obeenree, that this sphinx is cot out of a 
solid rock. Thia extraordinary monument is said to haw 
been the sepulchre of Amasis, though I think it is men- 
tioned by none of the ancient anth<u% except Pliny. 

M. Maillet is of opinion, that the union of the bead 
of a virgin with the body of a lion, is a symbol of wfaa* 
happens in Egypt when the sun Is in tlie signa of Leo and 
Virgo, and the Nile overflows.— ^w Norden't TrartU. 

Opposite the second pyramid, eastward, is the enor. 
mous sphinx, the whole body of which is burled in the 
sand, the top of the back only to be seen, which is abote 
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pair this temple be also collected stones of an 
amazing thickness^ part of which he brought 
horn the quarries of Memphis, and part from 
the city of Elephantine, which is distant from 
Sais a journey of about twenty days. But 
what, in my opinion, is most of all to be ad- 
mired, was an edifice which he brought from 
Elephantine, constructed of one entire stone. 
The carriage of it employed two thousand men, 
all of whom were pilots, an entire period of 
three years. The length of this structure on 
the outside is twenty-one cubits, it is fourteen 
wide, and eight high ; in the inside the length 
of it is twenty* two cubits and twenty digits, 
twelve cubits wide, and five high. It is placed 
at the entrance of the temple ; the reason it 
was carried no further is this : the architect, re- 
fleeting upon his long and continued fatigue, 
sighed deeply, which incident Amasis con- 
stnied as an omen, and obliged him to desist. 
Some, however, affirm that one of those em- 
ployed to move it by levers, was crushed by it, 
for which reason it was advanced no fitfther. 

CLXXVI. To other temples also, Amasis 
made many and magnificent presents. At 
Memi^ils, before the temple of Vulcan, he 
placed a colossal recumbent figure, which was 
seventy-five feet long. Upon the same pedi- 
ment are two other colossal figures, formed out 
of the same stone, and each twenty feet high. 
Of the same size, and in the same attitude, 
another colossal statue may be seen at Sais. 
This prince built also at Memphis the temple 
of Isis, the grandeur of which excites universal 
admiration. 

CLXXVIL With respect to all those ad- 
vantages which the river confers upon the soil, 
and the soil on the inhabitants, the reign of 
Amasis was fortunate for the Egyptians, who 
under this prince could boast of twenty thou- 
sand cities * well inhabited. Amasis is further 



remarkaUe for having instituted that law which 
obliges every Egyptian once in the year to ex- 
plain to the chief magistrato of his district, the 
means by which he obtains his subsistence. 
The refiisal to comply with this ordinance, or 
the not being able to prove that a livelihood 
was procured by honest means, was a capital 
oflfence. This law Solon * borrowed from 
Egypt, and established at Athens, where it 
still remains in force, experience having proved 
its wisdom. 

CLXXVIIL This king was very partial 
to the Greeks, and &voured them upon every 
occasion. Such as wished to have a regular 
communication with Egypt, he permitted to 
have a settlement at Naucratis. . To others, 
who did not require a fixed residence, as being 
only engaged in occasional commerce, he as- 
signed certain places for the construction of 
altars, and the performance of their religious 
rites. The most spacious and celebrated 
temple which the Greeks have, they call Hel- 
lenium. It was built at the joint expense of « 
the lonians of Chios, Teos, Phocea, and Cla- 
zomensB; of the Dorians of Rhodes, .Cnidus, 
Halicamassus, and Phaselis ; of the .^U>lians 
of Mitylene only. Hellenium is the common 
property of all these cities, who also appoint 
proper officers fior the regulation of their com- 
merce : the claims of other cities to these dis- 
tinctions and privileges is absurd and £dse. 
The ^ginetie, it must be observed, construct- 
ed by themselves a temple to Jupiter, as did 
the Samians to Juno, and the Milesians to 
Apollo. 

CLXXIX. Formeriy Naucratis was the 
sole emporium of Egypt; whoever came to 



a Inadnd feet knif, aad bof aringle ttooe, BMkinf part 
of the rock oo whick the pyrunldt reet It* b«wl tUm 
•boat •eren-and-twenty feet above the nod. Mahomet 
hMtaiwht the AnOM, to hold aU linagee of nen or ani. 
mak in deteetation, and they haTe diafigored the fim 
with their arrow* and lanoee. 

M. Paow nys, thue aphinzee, the body of whkh 
b half a riisin, hair a lion, are tam^et of the deity, whom 
they repreeent aa an hencaphrodite.— Savory. 

3 Twemfy tkommml dttm.y^TtiB eoontry waa once 
the oHMt populoaa of the known world, and now it doea 
not appear inferior to any. In ancient Umea it liad 
aifhtaan thouaand aa well oooalderahle towna aa dtiea, 
aa BMiy be aeen by the aacred n^fislcra. In the time nf 
Ploiemy Lagm there were tliree thrniaand, whkh atill 
In a ffencral aooonnt once taken of the inhal>. 



itanta, they amounted to aeren milUona, and there are 
no leaa thMi three milUona at preaent-->I>»ofioritf 5ieti/tw. 

Andent E^rrpt auppUad food to eight ndlUoiM of in. 
haWtanta, and to Italy and the neiglriNHiring proTinoea 
likewlae. At preaent the eatimate is not one lialf. I do 
not think, with Herodotua and Pliny, that thla kingdom 
coolained twenty thooaaad eitlea in the time of Amaria : 
but the aatoniahing mina every wliere to be foond, and 
in nnhihaMted plaoea, prore they moat have been thrice 
aa nomerooa aa they are.— Soeoty. 

It b impractkaMe to form a Juat eatimate of the popa. 
latkm of E^ypt Nerertheleaa^ aa it b known that the 
number of towna and Tillagea doea not exceed two thoo. 
aand three hondred, and the nomber of inhaUtanta in 
each of them, one with another, indodkig Cairo itaelf, b 
not more than a thooaaad, the total cannot be more than 
two milUom three hondred thooaand.— f'oAMpy. 

4 TUm low So<oM.>-It ihould rather aeon that thb 
Uw was cetablbhed in Athena by Draco, and that Solon 
commuted the pnnifthment of death to that of tadamy, 
agaiwt all thoae H ho had thrice otfended. 
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any other than the Canopian mooth of the 
Nile, was compelled to iwear that H was en- 
tirely aocidental, and was in the same vessel 
obliged to go thither. Naucratis was held in 
such great estimation, that if contrary winds 
prevented a passage, the merchant was obliged 
to move his goods on board the common boots 
of the river, and canied them roond the Delta 
to Naucratis. 

CLXXX. By some accident Ae ancient 
temple of Delphi was once consumed by fire, 
and the Am{^ctyons voted a smn of three 
hmdred talents to be levied for the purpose of 
rebuilding it. A fourth part of this was as- 
sigiwd to the Delpfaians, who, to ooUect their 
quota, went about to different dties, and ob- 
tsiaed a very considerable sum from JE^ypt. 
Amasis p re s en ted them ' with a thounnd 
talents of alum. The Greeks who rssided in 
^gypt made a collectioa of twenty uAam. 

CLXXXI. This king made a strict and 
amicable cgnfoderacy with the Cyreniaas; to 
cement vi^iich, be determined to take a wife of 
that country, either to show lus particnJar a(- 
taofament to the Cyrenians, or his partiality to 
awomsn of Grsece. She whom be nnrried is 
reported by some to have been the daughter of 
Battus, by others of Arcesihuis, or, as some 
say, of Oritobnhis. She was oertainly descend- 
ed of ao honourable &miiy, and her name was 
Ladice* When die nuptials came to be oon« 
suromated^ the king found himself ailiioted with 
an imbecility which he experienced with no 
other woBDaa. The continuance of this induced 
him thus to address his wife : « You have oer- 
tilnly practised some charm to my injury ; ex'> 
p«ct not therefore toescspe, but prepare to un- 
deigo the most cruel death. ** When the woman 
found all expostulations ineffectual, she vowed, 
in the temple of Venus, " that if on the follow- 
ing night her husband should be able to enjoy 
her, she would present a statue to her at Gyrene. ** 
Her wishes were accomplished, Amasis found 
his vigour restored, and ever afterwards distin. 
guished her by the kindest affection. Ladice 



1 AHitUii prmmUed ll«n.>-DUMraBt BpMtas of snl. 
mris w«r« tte dettlflB of tte dtftennt iMts MMBg the 
BIryptlMiifluidtlMdeitietbelngUiooBlliiittI uto-.en. 
gaged tlMir ▼otarlM In Mw asme conleniloiL The wor. 
•liippen tffdogt ooaldnot long renisiii in peaee with Ihe 
adoronoroiileMidwolTei. But where that MMan took 
not place, the ngjp t i aii mpenttthm was not m liiooin. 
paftlUe as Is ooaoMiily inagliied, riiiee we learn from 
Herodotus that very laineeontrihalloseii'erogfTen by 
AOMMis lowaNs rehtilMiiig tiM teaqrte of Delpld— 
Hume. 



performed her vow, and sent a statue to Venus ; 
it has remained to my time, and nu^ be seen 
near the city of Gyrme. This same Ladice, 
when Gsmbyses afterwards conquered Egypt, 
wa^ as soon as he discovered who she was, sent 
back without injury to Gyrene. 

GLXXXIL Numerous were tiie marks of 
liberality which Amasis bestowed on Greece. 
To Gyrene he sent a golden statue of Minerva, 
wHh a portrsit of himself. ' To the temple of 

9 PortnU cfhim»elf.'}^rhe art of painting was pro. 
baUy ioiowB in Sgypt in tlie lint ages, bat they do not 
seem to hare soooeeded In this art better than in scalp, 
tare. Antiquity does not nienti<m any painter or scolp- 
tor of Elgypt, who had aoq[nIred ccSebrity.— J^oeayy. 

At what period we may Tentore to date the irse ori. 
gin of painting, la a solOeet InTolved in great difficulty. 
Ferfaape we are not extravagant in saying, tliat it was 
Icnown In the time of the Trqjan war. The fiillowing 
ndtalstobefoandinSenrtai, Annot ad Bbeid. M. Ter. 
aOSL '*Soatis Onsoorom Meptonna, Tlrq)aiioraai fait 
Minerra depiota.** 

With respect to the Egyptians, it is asserted by TWitu, 
that they knew ttie artof des^nii^ before tliey were an. 
qnafaited with lettera. «Fktea p«r figoras i 
S;gyptti sensos mentis effiagabaat, etantiqiilaid 
menta memorisB haman» impreasa sax 
AnnaL lib. x. rap. 14 

It is h^ooioasly remaHcad by Webb, In fisTOor of the 
antiquity ef painting, that when the Bpaniavds to* sr. 
rired in America, the newt was sent to the empenv in 
painted expresses, they not liaving at that time the oae 
of letters 

Mr Norden says, that In the higher %ypt to this day 
may be seen amongst the rains of superb ediflres, mar- 
bles artificially stained, so exquisitely fi^esh in point of 
ootonr, that they seem recently dismissed fhMn the hand 
oTthe artist. Wlnkehnann says, that te the Egyptian 
manuniei^wliich hare been minotBly exaaoined, there art 
apparent the six distinct colours of vri^ie^ blade, Uoe, 
red, yellow, and green ; but these, in pdnt of effect, are 
conleinpttbto, oompared with the ooinnina alloded to 
aboTe,aeenanddesoi{badbyNordm. Pooockealsoteils 
as, tliat in the ruins of the palaces of the Idngt of Thebes, 
the picture of tlie king Is paioted full Imgth on stooe 
Both the sides and ceilings of the room in which this 
is to be teen are out with Ueivglyphies of Mrds sad 
beMts, and some of them painted, being as ftesh asiftfa«y 
were but Just finished, tiiougfa they most be al>oTe two 
tiioasand years old. 

The aaotont h ea dh ens were aedOsloaMd to paint their 
idols of a red ooloar, as appears from the MIowlag ex- 
traetlhn the Wisdom of Solonumt 

**llie carpenter oarred it dUigeafly when he had 
Mthing else to do, and formed it by tiie akill of his on. 
derstanding, and fsshioned it to the hnage ofanian,er 
nMde It like some vile beart, laying it over wUh wr. 
otiUioa, and with paint eohwring it red, and oerrrteg 
every spot therein.'* 

naeeins rather a fer4etchedexplaBation, to eay that 
this was done becanse the first etatoes were set op la 
asemery of warriors, remarkable for aheddlagmoch blood. 
Yet It la ao Int e rpreted In Harmer*s Ob a ea vattons en 
PessagesofSeriptore. Of aadent painting the reitas are 
indeed bat fewj bat those extolled by Pocncke and Nor. 
den. and the beauftlf^l epec h nem which have at diflvreot 
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Minerva at Lindus he gave two maible statues, I 
with a linen corselet, which well deserves in- 
spection. Two figures of himself, carved in 
wood, he presented to the temple of Juno at 
Samos ; diey were placed immediately behind 
the gates, where they still remain. His kind- 



times been dug up st Herealaneimi, are mfllcienl to show 
that the artists poflseMedextraordhiarjrexceUenoe. That 
in partiailar of Chiron and Adiilles, frhidi many ingen- 
Ions men have not sampled to ascribe to Farrhasius, is 
said to be remarkably beiuitifaL 

The great founder of Uie art of painting in ancient 
Oreeoe was Zeuxis, as was Michael Angolo amoi^st the 
Bt— r. 



ness \o Samos wbb owing to the hospitality ' 
which subsisted between him and Polycrates, 
the son of ^aces. He had no such motive of 
attachment to Lindus, but was moved by the 
report that the temple of Minerva there was 
erected by the daughters of Danaus, when they 
fled from the sons of Egyptus. — Such was the 
munificence of Amasis, who was also the first 
person that conquered Cyprus, and compelled 
it to pay him tribute. 



3 HotyiiaUt!f.'}—Th»t tie among the andents, which 
was ratified by particular ceremonies, and considered as 
the most sacred of all engagements : nor dissolred ex. 
cept with certain solemn forms, and for weighty reasons. 
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I. Against this Amasis, Cambyses, the 
son of Cyrus, led an army, composed as well 
of his other subjects, as of the Ionic and .£olic 
Greeks. His inducements wefe these : by an 
ambassador whom he despatched for this pur- 
pose into Egypt, he demanded the daughter of 
Amasis, which he did at the suggestion of a 
certain Egyptian who had entertained an en- 
mity against his master. This man was a phy- 
sician, and when Cyrus had once requested of 
Amasis the best medical advice which Egypt 



1 TkaHtt.y—On the coininencement of hit obtenrft. 
tkiMoathiibook, BLLweherremarka, tlwt the nanMs 
of the Moms were only aflkxed to the books of Herodotus 
St a rabaequent and later period. Porphyry does not 
dirtinfoish the second book of oar historian by the name 
of Euterpe, but is satisfled with calling it the book which 
treats oT the aflUrs of %ypt AthensBos also says, the 
ffst or the second book of the histories of Herodotus. 

I am nerertheless rather inclined to believe that these 
Banes were annexed to the books of Herodotus fhwi 
the spootaneou impulse of a dmira tion which was ex- 
cited amongst the first hearers of them at the Olympic 



According to Fansanias, there were originally no more 
than three Muses, whose names were Melete, Mncme, 
and Aoide. Their number was afterwards increased to 
nine, their residence confined to Parnassus, and the 
dbection or patronage of them, if these be not improper 
tams, assigned to ApoUo. Their contest for sup«1ority 
with the nine daughters of Erippe, and consequent vie 
tor7,b^;reeabIy described by Grid. Met book T. Their 
order and influence seem in a great measure to have 
been ai b itrar y . The names of the books of Herodotus 
have been generally adopted as determinato with respect 
to their order. This was, however, without any asdgn. 
ed motive, perverted by Ausoains, in the sal)}olned 



Clles 

Comlca iMdvo ffnidat wmMiw Th«Ua. 
DolcUoqtMn cbUibm Eal«n>« flattboi utgtt. 
Tcrpaicbor* afTcctiu ciihasl* morvt, Impmmt, aufftl. 
Pl«ctni Sanaa Bnte asltot pad*, owmliw vultii. 
Carmlna CaUimp* Ubvto htrote* w ma Aat . 
Uraate dsU nocw Kratatur •« Mtia. 
mgnal caacta muim, loqaltsr Poljrbyinala gccta. 
Mcntit ApoOloMi tU ha§ umvM Bndlqii* inaM*, 
Ian 



could afford for a disorder in his eyes, the king 
had forced him, in preference to all others, firom 
his wife and family, and sent him into Persia. 
In revenge for which treatment this Egyptian 
instigated Cambyses to require the daughter of 
Amasis, that he might either suffer affliction 
from the loss of his child, or by refusing to 
send her, provoke the resentment of Camby- 
ses. Amasis both dreaded and detested the 
power of Persia, and was unwilling to accept, 
though fearful of refusing the overture. But 
he well knew that his daughter was meant to be 
not the wife but the concubine of Cambyses. 
and therefore he determined on this mode of 
conduct : Apries, the former king, had left an 
only daughter ; her name was Nitetis,* and she 
was possessed of much elegance and beauty. 
The king, having decorated her with great 
splendour of dress, sent her into Persia as his 
own child. Not long after, when Camb3rses 
occasionally addressed her as the daughter of 
Amasis, ** Sir,** said she, <* 3rou are greatly mis- 
taken, and Amasis has deceived you ; be has 
adorned my person, and sent me to 3rou as his 
daughter, but Apries was my father, whom he 
with his other rebellious sulyjects dethroned and 
put to death." This speech and this occasion 

8 M<MM.>-Cambyses had not long been king, ere he 
resolved upon a war with the Egyptians, by reason of 
some olfence taken against Amasb their king. Hero- 
dotus tells us it was because Amasis, when he desired of 
him one of his daughters to wife, sent him a daughter of 
Apries instead of his own. But this could not be true, 
because Apries having being dead about fwty years 
before, no daughter of his could be young enough to be 
acceptable to Cambyses.— So far Prideaux ; but Lareher 
endeavours to reconcile the apparent improbability, by 
saying that there is great reason to suppose that Apries 
lived a prisoner many years after Aroads dethroned him 
and succeeded to his power ; and that there b no Impos. 
sibility in the oplninn that Nitetis might, therefore, be 
no more than twenty or twenty.two yean of ago when 
she WM sent to Cambyses.— T. 
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immediately prompted Cunbyses in great wrath, 
to commence hostilities against Egypt.— Such 
is the Persian account of the story. 

IL The Egyptians claim Cambjsea as ^ir 
own, by asserting that this incident did not 
happen to him, but to Cyrus,* from whom, and 
from this daughter of Apnea, they say he was 
bom." This, however, is certainly not true. 
The Egyptians are of all mankind the best 
conyersant with the Persian manners, and they 
must have known that a natural child could 
never succeed to the thfone of Persia, whilst 
a legitimate one Mras alivO' And it was equally 
certain that Cambyses was not bom of an 
Egyptian woman, but was the son of Cassan- 
dane, the daughter of Pbamaspe, of the race 
of the Aduemenides. This story, thefefore, 
was invented by the Egyptians, that they might 
from this pretence claim a connectton with the 
houaeof Cyrus. 

II L Another story also is asserted, which 
to me seems improbable. Th^ say that 
a Persian lady once visiting the wives of 
Cyrus, saw standing near their mother the 
ddldren of Cassaadane, whom she compli- 
mented in high terms <m their superior excel- 
lence •£ form and person. " Me," reptied 
Cassandane, " who am the mother of these 
children, Cyrus neglects and despises, all his 
kindness is bestowed on this Egyptian female.** 
This she said from resentment i^j^ainst Nitetis. 
They add that Caa^ysea, her eldest son, in- 
stantly exdaimed, ** Mother, as soon as I am a 
man, I will effect the utter destruction of 
Egypt**' These words, from a prince who 



1 But to Qmtf.^-They apeak with more probability, 
who ny it was Cyras, and not CanbyMs, to whom this 
dauflrtar of Aprlaa vrm nmt, /*»tfiiwi.r. 

9 Tk0pMjf ke was forH.>-FolyKniu, ia liia Strata^ 
gcmato, relate* the aflUr in thia manner :— Nitetis, who 
was in reality tlie danghter of Apries, cohabited a long 
time with Cyras as the daogbtM- of AmMia. AAer 
harlng many children by Cyrus, she d i scl oaed to Urn 
who she really wasj for though Amasis was dead, she 
wislied to rerenge herself on his son Psammenitus. 
Cyrus aeoeded to her wishes, but died in the midst of 
his preparations for an E^gyptian war. This, Cambyses 
was persuaded by his mother to undertalce, and re- 
venged oa fha f^yptlans the cause of the family of 
Apriea.^r. 

8 IwiU^ectthe utter de$tructum of fgypIL}— Lite- 
rally, I will turn E^^ypt upside down. 

Bf. Lardier enumerates, from Athenseus, the rarlons 
and destructlre wars which had originated on account 
of women; he adds, wliat a number of illustrious foro. 
iUea had, from a similar cause, been utterly extinguish, 
cd. The imprcasion of this idea, added to the Texations 
which he had himself experienced In domestic life, pro- 



was then only ten years of age, surprised «Bd 
delighted the woman ; and as soon as he became 
a man, and succeeded to the throne, he remem- 
bered the incident, and commenced hostilities 
against Egypt 

ly. He had another inducement to this 
undertaking. Among the auxiliaries of Ama- 
sis was a man named Phanes, a native of Hali- 
camassus, and greatly distinguished by his 
mentid as well as military accomplishments. 
This person being, for I kaiow not what rea- 
son, incensed against Amasis, fled in a vessel 
from Egypt to have a conference with Cam- 
byses. As he possessed great influence 
amongst the auxiliaries, and was perfectly 
acquainted with the affairs of Egypt, Amasit 
ordered him to be rigorously pursued, and for 
this purpose equipped, under the care of the 
most faithful of his eunuchs, a three-banked 
galley* The pursuit was successful, and Pha- 
nes was taken in Lydia, but he was not carried 
back to Egypt, for he circumvented his guards, 
and by making them drunk effected his escqie. 
He fled instantly to Persia : Cambyaea wai 
then meditating the expedition against Egypt, 
but was deterred by the difficulty of marcfaii^ 
an army over the deserts, where so little water 
was to be procured. Phanes explained to ihe 
king all the concerns of Amasis ; and to ob- 
viate the above difficulty, advised him to send 
and ask of the king of the Arabs a safe pM- 
sage through his territories. 

V. This is indeed the only avenue by which 
Egypt can possibly be entered. The whole 
country, from Phcenicia to Cadytis, a dty 
which belongs to the Syrians of Palestne, and 
in my opinion equal to Sardis, together with 
all the commercial towns as far as Jenysus^* 

biibly extorted from our great poet, BfUton, the foHow. 
Ing energetic Imes: 

oil, why did Ood, 

CiwtOT viae, Uiat pw^ hiffbMt hMvca, 

WHh iplrita iBMettUfM, eiwto tX UM 

Thto Mvaliy on «ur«h, Ihto AUr daivi 

OrMU«f% and Ml flU Iht ««rld at Olios 

WUb OMB M umiia, wiiboat iunlidDC, 

Or find aoBM oUier way to n a mra ta 

Mankind ? Thk tnlachM iMd not Umb hcfttTM, 

And mar* ttet iball balkil. toMnmaM* 

Dtotntbancaa on aarth Uiraich fcaMla aaaiaa !— T. 

4 Jnqf«M«.3— Stephanus Byxantinns calls this city 
Inys, for that b manlfesHy fha name he gtves it» it w« 
take away the Gredi termination But Herodotiu frtns 
whom ho borrows, renders it Jmla. It would have been 
more truly rendered Dorice Janb, for that was nearer 
to the real name. The historiAn, however, pointa it oat 
plainly by saying, that it was three days* joumey fr«sn 
mount Casios, and that the whale way waa thraogh the 
Araldaa d c e crt — Jg»ygiit 
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briong to th* ArMmm. This it also the OMe 
with that fpaoe of land which from the Sjriao 
Jenysus extends to the lake of Serhonis, from 
the vidnity of which mount Gaaaut * stretches 
to the sea. At this lake, where, as was re* 
ported, TjphoB was coneealed, Egypt com- 
mencesi This tract, which compielieods the 
city JeaysuB, moont Caaius, and the kke of 
Betbonia, Is of no trifling extent ; it it a three 
days* jovracy ever a very dry and parched 



VL I shaO now explain what is known to 
very few of thoee w^ travel into Egypt by sea. 
Twice in every year iken are exported from 
different parts of Qreeee to Egypt, and from 
Phcnida in particnkr, wine seoiired in earthen 
jaia, not one of i^iicfa jars is afterwards to be 
aeen. I shall describe to what pnrpoee they are 
af^died: the principal raagistoate of every town 
is obliged to collect all the earliien vessels im- 
ported to the place where he resides, and send 
them to Biemphia, The Memphians fill them 
with water,* and afterwards transport them to 
the Syrian deaerts. Thus all the earthen ves- 
acia carried mto Egypt, and there caieftdly coU 
iected, are ooatimally added to those already 
in Syrtt. * 

MrBrynrteetrtitelyiBtetekenTritli respect to the 
•itiatfiMioftiiisptaoe. It wm an Arabiaik town, on this 
Bide lake Serbonis comiMred with Syria, on the other 
compared wtth ^ypt When Herodotus say* that this 
plaee was tki^e day** journey flrom moont Caslus, he 
wntbe nndurstood as speaking •f the Syiian side; if 
otherwise^ Cambysescoold not hare been so embarrassed 
from want of water, &c— See Larcher fortlier on this 



» M0mmi CaHm.y^TUB plaee is now called by sea. 
asen mooat Teoere ; here aMicntly was a temple sacrwl 
la Jopiter Caslos ; in this manntahi also was Ponqwy 
tka great bariad» as some affirm, being mordersd at its 
fDuC This, however, is not tme, his body was barat on 
tWskorabyooeerhiBfreedmen,with the planks ef an 
eM ishlng boat, and hie ashes bdif conreyed to Rome, 
were deposited prirately by his wife Cornelia in a raalt 
of Ms Albsn viOa.— «se Middktam't UJk ef Cieem — T. 

6 fFia«flister.>-The water of ths Nile nerecbeoames 
ifnpura* whaihai iisui ifed at hoeae, or exported ahroad. 
On board the vessels which pans from ^ypt to Italy, 
thiewirtar, which iiimsliii at the and of the voyage, is 
good, whilst what they happen to take in doriiig their 
Toyageeorrapt& TheEgyptiaasaretheonly peo|riew« 
know who pres e rve this water in Jars, as o t her s do winei 
They keep it three or fisor years, and sometimes longer, 
and the i«e of thia water te with tiMm an inerease of it! 
valoe, as the age ef wine Is elsewhere.— ^rii^tdb* Ormt 
Egyptian, 

Modem writers and trarellers are i^rsed about tiM 
ezeeUenee of the water of the NiU; but the aboire aa. 
atrtien, with r eape ct to its keeping, wants to be oorro- 
honted. MM:b the eanM is said respecting the water of 
theThamec 



VII. Such are the means which the Persians 
have constantly adopted to provide themselves 
with water in these deserts, from the time that 
they were first masters of Egypt But as, at 
the timo of which we speak, they had not this 
reaoorce, Camhyses listened to the adviceof his 
Halieamassian guest, and solicited of the Afa» 
hian prince a safe passage through his territories ; 
wUch was granted, after mutual promises of 
friendship. 

VIII. These are the ceremonies which the 
Arahiaas observe when they make alliances, of 
which no peo|^ in the world are more tena- 
cious.^ On these occasions some one connect' 
ed with both parties stands betwixt them, and 
with a sharp stone opens a vein of the hand, 
near the middle finger, of those who are about 
to contract He then takes a piece of the vest 
of each person, and dips it in their blood, wtA 
which he stains several stones purposely placed 
in the midst of ^ assembly, invoking during 
the process Bacdius and Urania. When thii 
is finished, he who solicits the compact to be 
made, pledges his friends for the sincerity of 
his engagements to the stranger or citizen, or 
whoever it may happen* to be ; and all of them 
conceive an indispensable necessity to exist, of 
performing what they promise. Bacchus and 
Urania are the only deities whom they venerate* 
They cut off their hair round their temples, 
from the supposition that Bacchus Wore fals in 
that form; him they call Urotalt; Urania, 
Alilat" 

IX. When the Arabian prince had made 
an alHance with the messengers of Cambyses, 
he ordered idl his camels to be hulen with camel- 
ddtts filled with water, and to be driven to the 
deserts, thereto wait the arrival of Cambyses 
and Jiia army. Of tbis incident the above aeems 
to me the more probable narrative. There is 
also another, which, however I may disbdieve. 



7 nikacSom.y^fhfw fiiHhftel the Arabs ati> at this day, 
when they haare pledged themselTea to be so, is a toph; ef 
admiration and of praise with all modem traTellers. 
They who once pot themselves onder their protection 
have -nothing aiterwardsto fear, fortheir word is sacred. 
Mngnhv as the mode hers described of forming alllanree 
may appear to an BogUsh reader, that of taking an oath 
by puttfav the hand mrter the thigh, In ose among the 
patriardis, was snrely not less sa. 

•« Abraham sakl mto Hie eUeet servant of his house 
that niled over aU that he had, Pat, Ipray«iee, thrhand 
onderny thigh.** Oen. xxlv. 8.--7. 

8 ^Mil>-Aceoriing to SeMen, In his treatise deDlis 
Syria, the Blitra of the Persians is the same with the 
AUtta or AUhit of the Arabfams. In tUsterm AUlat we 
donhtless recognise the 4LLmi of the modem AraMana. 
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I Uiink I ought not to omit. In Arabia it a 
laige river called Corys, which loses itself in 
the Red Sea: finom this river the Arabian is 
said to have formed a canal of the duns of 
oxen and other animals sewed together, which 
was continued to the above-mentioned deserts, 
where he also sunk a number of cisterns to re- 
ceive the water so introduced. From the river 
to the desert is a journey of twelve days ; and 
they say that the water was conducted by three 
diitinct canals into as many different places. 

X. At the Pelusian mouth of the Kile 
Psammenitus, the son of Amasis, was encamp- 
ed, and eiqpected Cambyses in arms. Amasis 
himself> after a reign of forty-four years, died 
before Cambyses had advanced to Egypt, and 
during the whole enjojrment of his power he 
experienced no extraordinary calamity. At his 
death his body was embalmed, and deposited in 
a sepuldire which he had erected for himself in 
the temi^ of Minerva.' During the reign of 
his son Psammenitus, Egypt beheld a most re- 
markable prodigy ; there was rain at the Egyp- 
tian Thebes, a circumstance which never hap-^ 
pened before, and which, as the Thebans them- 
selves assert, has never occurred since. In the 
higher parts of Egypt it never rains, but at 
that period we read it rained at Thebes in dis- 
tinct drops.* 

XL The Persians having passed the de- 
serts, fixed their camp opposite to the Egyp- 
tians, as with the design of offering them battle. 
The Greeks and Carians, who were the con- 
fedentes of the Egyptians, to show their re- 
sentment against Phanes, for introdudqg a 
foreign army against Egypt, adopted this ex- 
pedient: his sons, whom he had left behind, 
they brought into the camp, and in a con- 
spicuous place, in the sight of their fiither, they 
put them one by one to death upon a vessel 
bcDugbt thither for that purpose. When they 
had done this, they filled the vase which had 
received the blood with wine and water; 
having drank which,* all the auxiliaries imme- 



1 TtmpU 0/ Mimerva.y^T\ii» U not expretMd in the 
original text, but it wae erldent tltat It is in the temple 
of MinenrB, from diap. chdx. of the teoood booic.— 7. 

S Im ditimei drop$.^Heroiotm is perh^a thus pv. 
tleoler, to distinguish ffidn from mist 

It is a little remiffkable that iiU the mention wMch 
Herodotus nalces of the andent Thebes, b in this pw. 
si«e, sad in this sUgfat manner. In book IL chap. xr. 
b# -informs as that aU Egypt was finmeriy called 
Tbebes.^r. 

3 Um9iMg dramk tekick.y^Thtj probably swore atthe 
sasM time toareage the treason efPhanes, or parish. 



diately engaged the enemy. The battle was 
obstinately disputed, but after oonsidetable kes 
on both sides, the Egyptians fied. 

XII. By the people inhabiting the place 
where this battle was fought a very surprising 
thing was p<Hnted out to my attention. The 
bones of those who fell in the engagement 
were soon afterwards collected, and separated 
into two distinct heaps. It was obaerved of 
the Persians, that their heads were so ex- 
tremely soft as to yield to the slight impres- 
sion even of a pebbke ; those of the Egyptians, 
on the contrary, were so firm, that the blow of 
a large stone could hardly break them. The 
reason whidi they gave for this was very satia- 
fiKtory— the Egyptians from a very eariji^ 
shave their heads,* whidi by being constantly 
exposed to the action of the sun, become firm 
and hard: this treatment also prevents bald- 
ness, very few instances of whidi are ever to 
be seen in Egypt. Why the dralla of the 
Perdans are so soft nwy be e^lained firom 
their being firom their infiuicy accustomed to 
shelter them finom the sun, by the constant use 
of turbans. I saw the very same hct at P»- 
premis, after examining the bones of those 
who, under the conduct of Achsemenes,* son of 
Darius, were defeated by Inarus, the African. 

XIII. The Egyptians after their defeat 
fled in great disorder to Memphis. Cambyses 
despatched a Persian up the river in a Mity- 
lenian vessel to treat with them ; but as soon 
as they saw the vessel enter Memphis, they 
rushed in a crowd from the citadel, destroyed 

The blood of a hnmaa Tictim mixed with wine aecoas. 
panied the most solemn forms of execration aaxmg tte 
ancients. CatiUne made ose of this superstition to bind 
his adherents to secrecy : *< He carried roand,'* mf 
SaUnst, •«the blood of a hmnan victim, ndxad wtth 
wine i and when aU had tssted it, altar a set form of ex. 
ecrstion (sicot in BolennDnis sacris fieri oonsoerit) he 
imparted his design. **-.r. 

4 £AaM Mmt *e(Hfe>.The same enstom aliU sMbaisis : 
I hare seen every where the diildren of tiie *»i>«»«Mi 
people, whether running in the field, assembled rooad 
the Tillage, or swimming In the waters, with their 
heads shared end bare. Let us bat imagtee the h«d. 
ness a skull must aoqoire thus exposed to the a cor cMa g 
sun, and we shaU not be astonished at the r«nark oT 
Hetodotus.— Soeary. 

6 i<cJI«aMiM». 3— Herodotus and Dlodoms Slealus say, 
that it was Achamenes, the brother of Xerxes, and 
undo of Artaxerxes, the same who before had the 
goremment of E^TPt in the beginning of the rdgn of 
Xerxes, that had the conduct of this war; but henin 
they were deodred by the sfmlHtnde of names; for it 
appears by Cteslas, that be was the sou of HameatiK 
whom Artaxerxea sent with Us amy into ^yat^ 
PHdeaux. 
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the vettel, fore the crew in pieces,* and after- 
wards carried them into the dtadeL Siege 
was immediately kid to the place, and the 
Egyptians were finally compell^ to surrender. 
Those Africans who lired nearest to Egypt, 
apprehensive of a similar fiite, submitted with- 
out contest, imposing a tribute on themsdyes, 
and sending presents to the Persians. Their 
example was followed by the Cyreneans and 
Barceans, who were struck with the like pan* 
ic. The African presents Cambyses received 
very graciously, but he expressed much resent- 
roent at those of the Cyrcmeans, as I think, on 
account of their meanness. They sent him 
Art hundred mins of silver, which, as soon as 
be received, with his own hands be threw 
amongst his soldiers. 

XIV. -On the tenth day after the surrender 
of the citadel of Memphis, Psanmienitus, the 
Egyptian king, who had reigned no more than 
six months, was by order of Cambyses igno- 
miniously conducted, with other Egyptians, to 
the outside of the walls, and by way of trial of 
his disposition, thus treated : His daughter, in 
the habit of a slave, was sent with a pitcher to 
draw water; she was accompanied bj a num- 
ber of young women clothed in the same garb, 
and selected from families of the first distinc- 
tion. They passed, with much and loud 
lamentation, before dieir parents, from whom 
their treatment excited a correspondent vio- 
lence of griet But when Psammenitus be- 
held the spectacle, he merely dedined his 
eyes upon the ground; when this tndn was 
gone 1^, the son of Psammenitus, with two 
thousand Egyptians of the same age, were made 
to walk in procession with ropes round their 
necks, and bridles in their mouths. These were 
intended to avenge die death of those Mitylen- 
ians whOk with their vessel, had been torn to pieces 
at Memphis. The king's counsellors had de- 
termined that for every one put to death on that 
ciccasion, ten of the first rank of the Egyptians 
should be sacrificed. Psammenitus observed 
these as they passed, but although he perceived 
that his son was going to he executed, and whiLit 
•11 the Egyptians around him wept and lament- 
ed aloud, he continued unmoved as before. 
When this scene also disappeared, he beheld a 



venerable personage, who had formerly partsken 
of the royal table, deprived of all he had pos- 
sessed, and in the dress of a mendicant asking" 
charity through the different ranks of the army. 
This man stopped to beg an alms of Psam-. 
menitus, die son of Amasis, and the other noble 
j Egyptians who were sitting with him ; which, 
' when Psammenitus beheld, be could no longer 
: suppress his emotions, but calling on his friend 
by name, wept aloud, ^ and beat his head. This 
I the spies, who were placed near him to observe 
his conduct on each incident, reported to Cam- 
byses ; who, in astonishment at such behaviour, 
sent a messenger, who was thus directed to 
address him. « Your lord and roaster, Cam- 
by ses, is desirous to know why, after beholding 
with so mudi indifference your daughter treated 
as a slave, and your son conducted to death, you 
expressed so lively a concern for that mendicant, 
who, as he has been informed, is not at all re. 
lated to you ;** Psammenitus made this reply : 
*' Son of Cyrus, my domestic misfortunes were 
too great to suffer me to shed tears * but it was 
consistent that I should weep for my friend, 
who, from a station of honour and of wealdi, 
is in the hut stage of life reduced to penury." 
Cambyses heard and was satisfied with his an- 
swer. The Egyptians say that Croesus, who 
attended Cambyses in this Egyptian expedition, 
wept at the inddent The Persians also who 
were present were exceedingly moved, and Cam- 
bjrses himself yielded so for to compassion, that 



6 Tmrttktcrtwim pteMc3— They w«rt two hoadred 
la ■nDbvi thb appMn from ftfoUowInf p««fnph, 
wWro wo tod tlwt (or oirery BOtTtenltti m owi rrfd on 
tlikoccwftoat«oEfyptiaMwereputtodcoth,uid Uwt 
I I^TpttaM tlMM porlilwd.>Lare*#r. 



7 IF4pfab«dL3— AreiTStnnifodliectorgriefitrelst. 
•d by Mr Oibboo, In the stonr of Oelimer, Idnf of the 
Vandida, when after an obetinaie redstanee he was 
oUifod to rarrender hlnuelf to BeUMriut. *<The llrat 
pQbHe brtenrlew,** saya oorhbtorlan, ••was in one of the 
adborfaa of Carthage ; and when the royal captiTO ar- 
coatedhlsoonqoeror.hebiirBtlntoafltonanghter. Th« 
crowd might naturally beUere that extreme grief had 
depi l y e d Oelimer of hb aenaes ; bat in tMs moomliil 
atata onseaaooable mirth Inainuated to more inteUlgeot 
ohavTcra that the rain and transitory arenea oT huaMO 
grvatoeaa are unworthy of a aertona thought" 

8 J3M<Mr«:3—Thls idea of extreme affliction or anger 
tending to dierfc the act of weeping, la expreawd by 
Shakapeare with wonderfoHobamity and pathoa. It is 
part of a speech of Lear : 

Tm tM •• hat*, y« aois, • pMT eM nan, 

A» (Ml af grtar M ^v, vrMclMd la kMh. 

Jftt te 9M thai mta thM* daaShwnr hearts 

Af^Ht thtir bthOT, fcel nw Mt M onKh 

T* hMV M tanaly : T««m* ■»• with nobla ««§», 

And M aot wwaan** «co«m* v*!** d^T^ 

Stahi my mnf* dMvks. V; jmi wimtaiml hag^ 



ThaiaUthavOTMi 

What lh«7 am ;«t I kM« iMt, b«t th«7 ihaU ha 

ThatarranaTthaaarth. V«« think III wacp 

NatfUiM vaapw I hava Ml auMa aT « 

BM4Mih 

Ora^I* 
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be ordered the ton of Psammeiiitiis to be pre- 
senred out of tboie wbo bad been ooDdemned 
to diew end Psammenitus himself to be con- 
ducted from the place where he was, to his 
pretence. 

XV. The emissaries employed for tjbe pur- 
pose found the jroung prince bad suffeted first, 
and was already dead ; the father they led to 
Carobjrses, with whom he lived, and received 
no farther ill treatment ; and could he bare re- 
frained from amlHtioas attempts, woi^ pro- 
bably have been intrusted with the government 
of Egypt The Persians hold the sons of sov- 
ereigns in the greatest reverence, and even if 
the fathers revolt, they will permit the sons to 
succeed to their authority ; that such is really 
their conduct may be proved by various seanm- 
ples. Tbannyras the son of Inanis, ' received 
the tdngdom which his father governed ; Pan- 
siris also, the son of Amyrteus, was permitted 
to reign afiter hia father, idthougfa the Persians 
had never met with more obstinate enemies than 
both loams and Amyrtspus. Psammenitus 
revolted, and suffered for his oSknce : he was 
detected in stirring up the Elgyptians to rebel ; 
und being convicted by Cambyses, was made to 
drink a quantity of bullook's blood, ' which im- 
mediately occasioned his death. — Such was the 
end of Psaramenttus. 

XVL From Sais, Cambyses proceeded to 
Memphis, to eiecute a purpose be bad in view. 
As soon as he entered the palace of AmasiSybe 
ordered the body ' of Uiat prince to be removed 
from his tomb. When this was done, he com- 
manded it to be beaten with rods, the hair to be 

1 /iMTMiil— ThertvottorinaruslMppeofldiiitkefint 
7«iroftli«8QUiOl]nB|»iad,460bWbr« Um Cbrktian en. 
He rebcUad sgaiait AxtsjEcrxm LongimamM, and witli 
Um SMlstoiice of tb« Atlieaiam 4eAad the powar of Per. 
•ia for nearly ire years. Allar lie was redooed, Amyr. 
tmm iMld oat for MNoe time looser ia tiM maraliy eooa. 
try.— The partkiolara may be found in the firat book of 
Thocydides, dbm^ dr. tie. 

9 BulMk't Msoi/.]— BoU'a blood, taken fredi Ihon the 
airiroal, waa considered by the anoienta aa a powerful 
poiaon, and aoppoaed to act by eoagvhillnf in the atom, 
ach. Tlieroistodea, and sereral other penonagea oi 
antiquity, were aaid to hare died by taking it— See Plat 
in Tbemist and Pliny, book xxriiL ch. ix. Arlttophanea, 
in the 'Iwwui, also aUades to this account of the death of 
Themistodee. 

B<Xrt#r*9 AfAtf mlfim TmCfU09 nuw, 

3 HtfordererfMtf&odty.l— A aimiUu> example of taking 
a prepocterons bat croel Tengeanee on the body of a de- 
ce«Md enemy, oecun In the story of Achilles, with re- 
apeetto Hector, and of Alexander the Great, who. on 
the most minute and frirokras occasiona, afiected to imi. 
tate that hero. See Qnintus Cartlas. 



plucked out, and the flcrii to be goaded with 
sharp instruments, to whieb he added other 
marka of ignomiay. As the body waa em- 
bahDed, their efforts made but little impressioa ; 
when tbevefoie they were fatigued with these 
otttFsges, be ordered it to be boraed. In tUs 
last act Cambyses paid no regard to the ndigioa 
of his country, for the Persians veneiate &e as 
a divinity. * The custom of burning the dead 
does not prevail in eitlwr of the two mtions ; 
for the reason above-meatiooed, the Pernana 
do not use it, thinking it profane to feed a di- 
vinity with hmnan carcases ; and the Egyptians 
abhor it, being fiilly persuaded that fire is a vo- 
racious animal, which devours whatever it csn 
seize, and when saturated finallf expires with 
what it has consumed. They hcdd it unlawful 
to expose the bodies of the dead* to any ani- 
roak, for which reason they embalm them, 
fearing lesC, after interment, Uiey might become 
the prey of worms. . The Egyptians asaert, 
that the above indignities were not inflicted upon 
the body of Amasis, but that the Persians were 
deceived, and perpetrated these insults on some 
other Egyptian of the saaoe age with limt priocv. 
Amasis, they say, was informed by an oracle of 
the injnries intended against bis body, to pre- 

4 Veneralejire as a ifirMufy.]— This expression most 
not be understood In too rignroos a senw). Fire was en-, 
tafaily regasxled by the Perslaaa as aomethin^ sncred, aad 
perhapa they might rend«*r it some kind of r eH gto a 
worship, which in its origin referred only to the deity of 
which this element was an emblem. But it is certain 
that this natkm did not beliere fire to be a drity, otlMV. 
wise how would they have dared to hare fiTfingahhad it 
throughout Persia, on the death of the sorereign, m we 
learn from Diodorus Siculiis ?— See an epigram of Dlos- 
oorldee, Bmnk'B Analecta, toL L MSL— Larofter. 

6 Bodi0$ 0fih0 d«ad.y^yft Icam from Xeaophon, that 
the interment of bodies was common in Greeoe ; aad 
Homer tells us that the custom of burning the dead was 
in tue before the Trqjan war. It is therefore probable 
that both eoatoms ware praetiaed at the same time; tUs 
waa also the case at Rome, as appears from maaynadent 
monuments : the custom, howerer, of interment, s e e— 
to have preceded that of burning. ** At mihi quidem an- 
tiquissimam sepoltorss genus Id fuisae videtor qoo apod 
Xenophontem Cynia utitor. Redditor eoim tarns ear. 
pus, et ita locatum et situm quasi operimento matrk oh> 
dudtur.** Cicero de legibue, lib. ii. 22. 

**That seems to me to have been the moet andent 
Und of burial, whidi, aoeoiding to Xenophon, ws owd 
by Cyrus. For the body is returned to the earth, and so 
placed as to be oorcrcd with the veil of its mother.** Tke 
custom of burning at Rome, according to Montfoncvm, 
ceased about the time of Theodosius the youngrr. 

Sylla was the first of the Cornelian family whose body 
WAS burned, whence some have erroneously advanced 
that he was the first Roman ; but both methods were 
mentioned In the laws of the twelve tables, and appeaa 
to have been equally prevalent Alter Sy Da, boralagW' 
came general.— T. 
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rentwbichhe ordered the penon who raaUy 
sustained them, to be iniried at the entnnoe of 
his tomby whilst he hiinself, by his own direc- 
tions given to his SOD, was placed in flome secret 
Aod interior recess of the sepulchre. These as^ 
sertions I cannot altogether believe, and am 
rather inclined to impute them to the vanity of 
the Egyptians. 

XV IL Cambyses afterwards determined to 
oommeooe hostilities against three nations at 
once, the Carthaginians!, the Ammonians, and 
the Macrobian* Ethiopians, who ii^habit that 
part of Libya which lies to the southern ocean. 
He accordingly resolved to send against the 
Carthaginians a naval arn^ament; a detachment 
of his troops was to attack the Ammonians by 
land ; and he sent spies into Ethiopia, who, un- 
der pretence of carrying presents to the prince, 
were to ascertain the reality of the celebrated 
table of the sun, ' and to examine the condition 
of the country. 

XVIIL What they called the taUe of the 
sun was this : —A plain in the vicinity of the 
city was filled to the height of four feet with 
the roasted flesh of idl kinds of animals, which 
was carried there in the night, under the inspec- 
tion of the magistrates; during the day whoever 
pleased was at liberty to go and satisfy his hun- 
ger. The natives of the place affirm, that the 
earth spontaneously produces all these viands : 
this, however, is what they term the table of 
the sun. 

XIX. As soon as Cambyses had resolved on 
the measures he meant to pursue, with respect 
to the Ethiopians, he sent to the dty of Ele- 
phantine for some of the Ichthyophagi who 
were skilled in their language. In the mean- 
time he directed his naval forces to proceed 
against the Carthaginians ; but the Pheoicians 
refused to assist him in this purpose, pleading 
the solemnity of their engagements with that 
people, and the impiety of committing acts of 
violence against their own descendants t — Such 
was the conduct of the Phenidans, and the 
other armaments were not powerful enough to 
proceed. Thus, therefore, the Carthaginians 

i «. long-lived. 

7 7)iM»o/atfMM.3-8oUinM8pMlGior this tebleoT the 
•on m Mmethinf inarTellou*,and Pomponias Mel»teem 
to hare had the Mune tdea. Pluutfiias OGnslden what 
WM reported of H as ftibulovs. •«If,*'M7Bhe,«'wecredH 
■11 these maireb oo the faith of the Greeks, we ought 
■ho to receive as true what the EtUopians ahore Sjrene 
retateofthetaUeoftheson.*' In adhering to the red. 
tal of Herodotus, a considerable portion of the marvel. 
leuB disappears.— Loro&rr. 



eacapied being m^de tribntaiy to Persia, for 
Cambyses did not choose to use compulsion 
with the Phenidans, who had voluntarily he^ 
come his dependents, and wiio constituted the 
most essential part of his ni^val power. The 
Cyprians hi|d also submitted without contest 
to the Persians, and had served in the Egyp- 
thm expedi^on* 

XX. As soon as the Ichthyophagi arrived 
from Elephantine, Cambyses despatched them 
to Ethiopia* They were commissioned to de- 
liver, with certain presents, a particular mes- 
sage to the prince. The presents consisted 
of a purple vest, a gold chain for the neck, 
bracelets, an ahUiaster box of perfumes," and a 
cask of palm wine. The Ethiopians to whom 
Cambyses sent, are reported to be superior to 
all other men in the perfections of size and 
beauty : their manners and customs, which differ 
also from those of all other nations, have be- 
sides this singular distinction; the supreme 
authority is given to him who excels all his fd- 
low dtizens* in size and proportionable strength. 

8 Alaba$ter box of perfumBa.y-ll seems probable that 
perftones In nu>re andent times were kept in sheUs. 
Arabia is the country of perAimes, and the Red Sea 
throws upon the coast a number of large and beautiful 
shells, very convenient for such a purpose.— See Horace : 

Funde capadboi 
UnganM* d« ooadi]*. 

That to make a present of perfumes was deemed a 
niaric of reverence and honour in the remotest times 
amongst the orientals, appears from the following pas. 
sage in DanleL 

**ThMi the Ung Nebuchadneuear isU npon his Ihce, 
and worshi|^»ed DanieU and commanded that they should 
oSer an oblation and sweet odours to him.** 

See also St Bfark, xiv. S : 

** There came a woman having an alabsater box of 
oAntasent of spikenard, very precious ; and she brake the 
box, and poured it on hb head.*' 

See also Matth. xxvL 7. 

To sprinkle the a p artm e nts and the persons of the 
guests with roee water, and other arowatica, stfll oon- 
tinues in the east to be a maiic of respectful attention. 

JlabastroH did not properly signify a vessel made of 
the stone now called alabMter, but one without handles. 

Alabaster obtafaied its name tram btAng frequently 
used fyr tills purpose; the ancient name for the stmie 
was aiabtutritef, and perfbmes were thought to keep 
better in H than to any other aubstanee. PUny has in- 
formed us of the shape of these vsas el i, by co m pariSg 
to them the pearls called elenehl, which are known to 
have been shaped like pearls, or, as he exp rsa s e a It, 
fsstigiaU longitndine, iilabilienim flgura, in plenSorem 
orbem desinentea. Ub. ix. cap. 3ft. 

9 Wk0 ^rceh alt Mm fiOow rWmgm, 4«.>.That the 
quality of strength and a eo emp Mi haaenta of person were 
hi the first Instltatton of sudety the prindpal recom. 
mendations to honour, is thus represented by Lucretinv: 

Condsn c«rp«raBt oibeli, ararnqoc loca>* 
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XXI. The Idithyopbagi on their anhral 
offered the presents* and thus addressed the 
king : ** Cambyses, sorereign of Persia, from 
his anxious desire of becoming your friend and 
ally, has sent us to communicate with you, and 
to desire your acceptance of theae presents, from 
the use of which he himself derives the greatest 
pleasure.** The Ethiopian prince, who was 
aware of the object they had in view, made them 
this answer : — " The king of Persia has not 
sent you with these presents, from any desire 
of obtaining my alliance ; neither do you speak 
the truth, who, to fruulitate the unjust designs 
of your master, are come to examine the state 
of my dominions : if he were influenced by 
principles of integrity, he would be satisfied with 
his own, and not covet die possessions of an- 
other ; nor would he attempt to reduce those to 
servitude from whom he has received no injury. 
Give him therefore this bow, and in my name 
speak to him thus : The king of Ethiopia sends 
this counsel to the king of Persia — ^when his 
sutgects shall be able to bend this bow with the 
same ease that I do, then with a superiority of 
numbers he may venture to attack the Macro- 
bian Ethiopians. In the mean time let him be 
thankful to the gods, that the Ethiopians have 
not been inspired with the same ambitious views 
of extending their possessions.** 

X XIL When he had finished, he unbent the 
bow and placed it in their hands : after which, 
taking the purple vest, he inquired what it was, 
and how it was made : the Ichthyophagi pro- 
perly explained to him the process by which the 
purple tincture was communicated ; but he told 
them that they and their vests were alike deceit- 
frd. He then made similar inquiries concern- 
ing the bracelets and the gold chain for the neck: 
upon their describing the nature of those orna- 
ments, he laughed, and conceiving them to be 
chains,' remarked, that the Ethiopians possess- 

Bt pwadai m agiM dlvlMt* atqii* dadan 



Nam bekm mmltmm vahilt. ▼tnaqM TlttbaDl.— T. 

1 (^metifrimg tksm to be cAoiiu;]— We iMHrn from a 
irirmfT in Gen«to xxir. 29; that the braceleta of the 
Orientals w«re remaricaUy heary ; whidi ee em i In eome 
nearare to JoatUy the Mntfanent of the Ethiopian prince, 
who thooffht then chaina timpty beeanse they were 
uMde of gold, which waa need for that pmiwoe in hie 
eoontry.^See chap. xxilL 

** And it came to pan ai the eaoMb had done drinking, 
that the man took a golden ear-ring of half a shekel 
weight, and two bracelets for her han^ of ten shekeb 
weight of gold.** 

That the bracelet was forroerty an eradgn of royalty 
t the Orientals, Mr Uarmer, on his Obeerratkim 



ed much Stronger. He proceeded lastly to ask 
them the use of the perfumes ; and when they 
informed him how they were made and applied, 
he made the same observ a tion as he had before 
done of the puiple robe.* When he came to 
the wine, and learned how it was made, he 
drank it with particular satisfaction ; and in- 
quired upon what food the Persian mooareh 
subsisted, and what was the longest period of 
a Persian's Hfe. The king, they tcHA him, 
lived chiefly upon bread; and they then de- 
scribed to him die properties of corn: they 
added that the longest period of life in Perns 
was about eighty years. « I am not at all sur- 
prised,*' said the JBthiopian prince, *< that, sub- 
sbting on dung, the term of life is so short 
among them ; and unless,** he continued, point- 



on Passages of Scripture, infers fnm the c i rc nm e taa es 
of the Amalekite'B bringing to Darid the bracelet whkh 
he found on Saul's arm, along with his crown. Tint It 
was a mark of dignity there can be little doobt; b«t It 
by no means follows that it was a marie of royalty, thoagh 
the remaric is certainly ingenious. If it waa, tiiere ex- 
isted a peculiar pn^iriety in making it the part of a pre. 
sent from one prince to another. By the Rotnan gfsit wh 
they were giren to their sokUers, m a reward of bravery. 
Small diains were also in the remotest times worn rooirf 
the node, not only by women bat by the roeo. That 
these were also worn by princes ^>pears Anom Jn^gn 
▼iiLML 

*' And the weight of the golden ear.rings tint he rs. 
quested, was a thousand and seven hundred shekels ef 
gold ; beside ornaments, and eoOars, and purple raimrat 
that was on the kings of Midian ; and beside the chdn 
that were about their camels* necks.** "Which bat ck-. 
cumstance tends also to prore that they thus also dec». 
rated the anhnals they used, whldi fashion Is to this dsy 
observed by people of distinctkmin E^ypt— T. 

2 Fwrpl0 roft&3— It is a dreomstance wdl known at 
present, that on the coast of Guayaquil, as well as ea 
thai of Ouatima, are found thoee snails whkh yield tht 
purple dye so celebrated by the andents, and which tte 
moderns have supposed to have been lost The ihei 
that contains tiiem is fixed to rodts that are w a le ied by 
the sea} it is of the site of a large nut The juice may 
be extracted fhNn tht animal in two ways ; sotne person 
kiU the anfanal after they have taken it out of the shd, 
they then pren it from the head to the tail with a kni*', 
and separating from the body that part in whkh the 
liquor is collected, they throw away the rest. When 
this operation, repeated upon several of die snails, halh 
yielded a certain quantity of the Juke, the thread that is 
to be dyed is dipped in it, and the business is done. The 
colour, which Is at first as white as milk, beconea after, 
wards green, and does not turn purple till the thread 
is dry. 

We know of no colour that can be compared to the 
one we have been speaking of, dther in lustre or in per- 
manency.— itoynat 

Pliny describes the pufTMira as a turbinated sheU HU 
the buodnum, but with spines upon it ; whkh may lead 
us to suspect the Abbe's account of the Motb of a UttIa 
inaccuracy.— r. 
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ing to the wine, << they mixed it with this liquor, 
thej woald not live so long ;** for in this he 
allowed that they excelled the Ethiopians. 

XXIIL The Ichthyophagi in their turn 
questioned the prince concerning the duration 
of life in Ethiopia, and the kind of food there 
in use : — They were told, that the majority of 
the people lived to the age of one hundred and 
twenty years, but that some exceeded even that 
period ; that their meat was baked flesh, their 
drink milk. When the spies exj^essed aston- 
' ishment at the length of life in Ethiopia, they 
were conducted to a certain fountain, in which 
having bathed, they became shining as if an- 
ointed with oil, and diffused from their bodies 
the perfume of violets. But they asserted 
that the water of this fountain was of so in- 
substantial a nature, that neither wood, nor any 
thing still lighter than wood, would float upon 
its sur&oe, but every thing instantly sunk to 
the bottom. If th^ representation of this 
water was true, the constant use of it may pro- 
bably explain the extreme length of life which 
the Ethiopians attain. From the fountain they 
were conducted to the pubUc prison, where all 
that were confined were secured by chains of 
gold ; for among these Ethiopians brass is the 
rarest of all the metals. Alter visiting the 
prison they saw also what is called the table 
of the sun. 

XXIV. Fuially they were shown their 
coffins, which are said to be constructed of 

S LiMdtotktage of, ^3—** We trarelled aU the night, 
mtvm Bmerm, ft burf« borough, the k>rd oT whkh was 
• rraerable old man, of % himdred and thirty yean old, 
and who appeared to im a* itroof and vigoroos, a* if he 
had not been above forty.— Pencer* Voyage to fCMopidi 
4 Ci{|liu:>-Cofflni, though anciently nsed inthe Eart, 
and conBdered as markt of distinctioo, are notnow there 
applied to the dead either by Tnrke or Chrlstlani. 

*• With at,** saya Mr Harmer, in his Obsenrattoos on 
Paanges of Scripture, **the poorest people have their 
eoAns : if the relations cannot allbrd them, the parish is 
at the expense. In the East, on the contrary, they are 
ttoCaowataUraadenaeof. Turks and Christians, There- 
not tmwtm us, agree in this. The ancient Jews pro. 
baMy buried their dead in the same manner : neither 
was the body of our Lord, it should seem, put into a 
eottn,northatof Ellsha, whose bones were touched by 
the corpse that was let down a little after into his sepuL 
chre, « Kings xiU. 21. That they, howerer, were an. 
cteatly made use of in Egypt, aU agree; and antique 
eolllna, oT stooe and syeamore wood, are still to be seen 
In that country, not to mention those said to be made of 
a kind of pasteboard, formed by folding and glewing 
doth together a great number of times, which were 
corionsly plartered, and then painted with hieroglyphirs. 
Ita behig an aadent Egyptian custom, and its not being 
nedinthe neighbouring oountries, were doubtless the 
0tm» that the sacred hMoriaa e xpr ess l y obserres of 



crystal, and in this manner: — After all the 
moisture is exhausted from the body, by the 
Egyptian or some other process, they cover it 
totally with a kind of plaster, which they de- 
corate with various colours, and make it con- 
vey as near a resemUance as may be, of the 
person of the deceased. They then inclose it 
in a hollow pillar of crystal,* which is dog up 
in great abundance, and of a kind that is easily 
worked. The deceased is very conspicuous 
through the crystal, has no disagreeable smell, 
nor any thing else that is offensive. This 
coffin the nearest relations keep for a twelve- 
month in their houses, offering before it differ- 
ent kinds of victims, and the first fruits of their 
lands ; these are afterwards removed and set 
up round the city. 

XXV. The spies, after executing their 
commission, returned; and Gambyses was so 



Joseph, ttiat he was not only embalmed, but put into a 
coflin too, Iwth being managwnents peculiar in a manner 
to the Egyptians.'*— OAMrvolieiu on Pasorngm ofSorip- 
ture, ToL IL 154. 

BCr Harmer's obserration in the foregoing note Is not 
strldiy true. The use of cofBns might Tery probably 
beonknownln Syria, from whence Joseph came; but 
that they were lased by all nations contiguous on one 
side at least to E^ypt, the passage before us prores 
suAdently. I hare not been able to ascertain at what 
period the Qse of coffins was introdnetd la this country, 
but it appears from the following passage of our oele. 
brated antiquary "Ur Strutt, that Cram very remote timea 
our ancestors were interred in some kind of coffin. ** It 
was eiwtomary In tlie Christian burials of the Anglo 
Saxons to leave the head and shoulders of the corpse 
uncovered till the time of burial, that relations, &c 
might take a last view of their deceased friend." We 
have also the following In Durant, ** Corpus (otum at 
sodore obvolntnm ae ioeuto oondUtnm veteres in 0Quia> 
cuUs, sen tricliniis exponebaat" 

We learn from a passage In Strabo. that there was a 
temple at Alexandria, In which the biidy of Alexander 
was deposited. In a oofBn of gold ; it was stolen by Se. 
leucus Cyblosactes, who left a coffin of glass in Its place. 
This Is the only author, except Herodotus, in whom I can 
ffffxtf^^*^*^ hMw» amtm wMwitin n made of acoffinof glass. 
The urns of ancient Rome, in whkh the ashes of the dead 
were deposited, were indifferently made of gold, sUver, 
bram, alabaster, porphyry, and marble; these were ex. 
temally ornamented according to the rank of the de. 
eeaMd. A minute description of these, with a mnM. 
tada of spedmens, may be seen In Mootfauoon.— T. 

5 FiOar o/oryatet]— ** Our glass," says M. Larcher, 
•* is not the productioa of the earth, it must be manu. 
faetured with much trouble.** According to Usdolf, 
they tad in some parts of Ethiopia large quantities of 
fogril salt, whkh Is transparent, and wUrfa indurates in 
the air : this is perhaps what they took for glass. 

We have the testiosony of the Scholiast on Arista, 
phaaee, that irnXn, though afterwards nsed for glaas, 
rignifledaaeieaUy crystal: as therefore Herodotus ia. 
forms as that this sabotaaee was digged fhim the earth, 
why should we hesitate to translate it OTital f—r. 
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enspereted at their recitiil» that he determined 
instantly to proceed agatrnt the Ethiopians, 
without ever proriding for the necessary sus- 
tenance of his army, or refleeting that he was 
about to visit the exKremitiM of the earths 
The moment that he heard Ae report of the 
Ichthyophagi, like bne depfired of all the 
powers of reason, he commenoed his mardi 
with the whole bbdy of his intetry, leaving no 
forces behind but such Greeks as had aocom-* 
panied htm to Egypt. On his arrival at 
Thebes, be selected from his army about fif^ 
thousand men, whom he ordered to make an 
incursion against the Ammooians, and to bum 
die place fiNMn whence the orules of Jupiter 
were delivered ; he himself with the remabider 
of his troops marched against the Ethiopkns. 
Before he had performed a fifth part of bis in- 
tended eaqiedition, the profisions be had with 
him were totally consumed. They proceeded 
to eat the beasts which carried the baggage, 
till these also failed. If after these incidents 
Gambyses had pennitted his passions to cOol, 
and had led his army back again, notwithstand- 
ing his indiscretion, he still might have deserv- 
ed praise. Instead of this, his infatuation 
continued, and he proceeded on his march. 
The soldiers, as long as the earth afforded 
them any sustenance, were content to feed on 
vegetables ; but as soon as they arrived among 
the sands and the deserts, some of them were 
prompted by famine to proceed to the most 
horrid extremities. They drew lots, and every 
tenth man was destined to satisfy the hunger 
of the rest.' When Gambyses received intel- 
ligence of this fact, aktfmed at the idea of de» 
vouring one another, he abandoned his designs 
upon the Ethiopians, and returning homeward 
arrived at length at Thebes, after losing a con- 



I Satitfy the htmgtr of the rM«.3— Tke whole of tkta 
Banathre k tnuuertlM^ by SeoMB, with«MB*Utda wi. 
•tina, in lite tTMtfH ii« /ra ; wlw at the oowhnioo aM% 
thouffa wo know not firom what anthority, that nst. 
wiUnUndinff these dreadful rafleriiiffc of kte troopa, tba 
kla^ taMe was aerred with abondawe of deliearlea. 
Senrabaatur interin Uli feneroaaB avea el InstnuDenta 
epidaram (aameUa rehebantar. 

Petha|M the moit horrid eacample on record of sailer, 
ing flpom fiunine, is the deseriptioa ghren by Josephwof 
the siege of Jerasalem. Eleran thoosand psleoaen 
were starred to death after the otptoie of tiM dty, 
during the storm. Whilst tfM Romaaa were engafed In 
pUlage, en entering sercral honses they foond whole 
tenllies dewl, and the hoosflo eranuned wHhslarfvdear. 
oBsea; bnt whaite sCUl Bore shoddag. It was n note, 
riona fiwt. that • iMfther kUled, diMsed, nd eat hrr own 
ehild..7 



siderable number of fab men. From Thebes 
he proceeded to Memphis, from whence he pir- 
mitted the Greeks to embark.— Such was the 
termination of the Ethiopian expedition. 

XXVL The troope who were despatdied 
a^mist the Awamowiam left Thdies with guides, 
and penetrated) aa it should seem, as &r as 
Oasis. This place is distant from Thebes 
about a seven days' joymey over the sands, aad 
is said to be iahabtted by Samiaas, of the 
^Isehryonian tribe. The eountry is called in 
Greek, « The hm>py IsUmd. " The army is re- 
ported to have proceeded thus fsr ; but what 
afterwards became of them it is impossible to 
know, eiceptfrom the Ammonii^is, or thoae 
whom the Ammonions have instructed on tUs 
head. It is certain that they never arrived 
asMng the Ammonians, and that they never 
returned.* The AitinoBiansafllnA,tlMtastfaey 
were marching forwards from OasM tiuoo^ 
the sands, they halted at some place of middle 
distance, for the purpose of taking repast, wUd 
while they Were doing, a strong aoudi wind 
sroee^ and overwhelmed tbem beneath a moon- 
tam of sand," so that they were seen no more. 

S Never returmetLJ-^ThiS route of the army makes it 
plain that the guides, who detested the Persians, led thna 
astray amidst the deserts; for they shoold hnre departed 
from the lake Mareotte to this temple, or from the enrireas 
of Memphte. The Egyptians, intending the destroetten 
of their enemies, led thcfn from Thebes to the great Oaris, 
three days* Journey from Abydus; and haTing bronght 
them into the rast soUtudea of Libya, thay no doubt 
abandoned them in the oif^ and delivered them over 
to death.— Saeo»3r. 

3 MouiU4Min of «a}Mf.>-'What happens at present ta 
perfonning this journey, proves the event to be very 
credible. Travellers, departing ^m the fertile valley 
lying under the tropic, march seven days before they 
come to the first town in Ethiopia. They And their way 
In the day-time by looking at marks, and at night by ob. 
serving the stars. The sand-hills they had observed on 
the preceding journey having of tenbeen carried away 
by the winds, deceive the guides ; and if they wander 
the least out of Uie road, the camels, having paased Ave 
or six days without drinking, sink under their burden, 
and die : the men arc not long before they submit to the 
same fate, and sometimes, out of a great number, not s 
single traveller escapes; at others the buminflr «iMb 
from the south raise vortexes of dust, which sulfocate 
roan and beast, and the next caravan sees the ground 
strewed with bodies totally parched up. — Sarcny. 

** We set forward on the second of October, early la 
the morning, and from that very day we entered afrigfct> 
ful desert These deserts are extremely dang«roo^ 
because the sands, being moving, are raised by tiie least 
wind; they darken the air, and foiling afterwards ia 
douds, passengers are often buried in them, or at leut 
kue the route which they ought to keep.**.— Poite«IL 

So where our wide Nnmidlan wwtM utcnd. 

Sodden th' hnpvtooiu harrlcuiM detcemf, 

WhMl thiwoRh tb* AJr, In GtedlBir cddlM M19. 

Ttir ap tiw ands, and iwMp vhote ptalM amiy t 
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— Such, as the Anmoniaiis relate, was the firte 
of this amy. 

XXVIL Soon after the fetura of Caiitf»y»es 
to Memphia, the god Apb ^kpcared, oaUed hy 
tbe Greeks, Epapbus.^ Upon this occasion the 
Egyptiaas elothed themselves in their richest 
qpptfel, and made great rcjioicings. Oambyaes 
took BoCiee of this» and imagined it was done 
on aecoont of hia hite mifortunate pnrjeets. 
He ordered, therefore, the magistrates g£ Mem- 
phis to attend him ; and he asked them why 
they had done nothing of this kind when he 
was formerly at Memphis, and had only made 
rejoicii^ now that he had retomed with the 
loss of so many of his troops. They told him 
that their deity* had appeared to them, which 



&«• Ih* do dtMti aB •rand him Kia^ 
And onoflMrad in lb* dmiftj vhlrtvtad dta*. 



«<IkiM Han,** mf Mr Broea, vh* faoSM 
** are capital, and are a Ina copy, whLdi can only 
tme by the original baring l>een l>efore onr eyea, painted 
by the great nuater, tbi creator and mler of the world.** 

4 g/>n|i>iif .3— Eyaphna waa the tea of lo, the dwgliSag 
of Inacfan* IWOreaka pretend ha waa the Munepefaga 
as the god Apis; this the Egyptians r(;)ected as feboloos, 
and asserted that Epaphus waa posterior to Apia by many 



ft TIMr dtit9i}^n was probable that Apia was not 
always conoidered as a deity; perlu^M they regarded 
him as a symbol of Osiris, and it was fh>m this that the 
Sgyptians were inaiieed to pay huB Teneratltm. OthCTs 
MBort cooAdMitiyttat he waa the a«Bo m (Mria; aad 
some have said, that Osiris hariaff been kUlad by Typhoo, 
Isis inclosed his Umbs in a heifer made of wood. Apis 
was sarred to the moon, as was the boll Mneris to the 
•on. Otherv supposed, that both were sacred to Osifls, 
who k the SMM with the 8«a VFhea he died, there waa 
an onlTersal aKraralng in E^ypt Tliey sought for 
another, and harlng found Mm, tte movmiBg ended. 
IW priests eonteetod Ma to MUopolte, where they kept 
him forty days. They afterwards remored Irim in a 
m agn i a c e a t Tessel to Memphis, where he had an apsrt- 
ment oraaBcnled with gold. Daring the forty days 
a bor e meptionad the women only were sufti e d to see 
MnL They stood roond hfan, and Itfting op their gar. 
, d is e orered to Urn what modeety forbMs as to 
Afterward fhe sight of the god waa forbidden 

Breryyvtf they brought him a heifer, which had also 
carton nurio. Aeeording to the sacred booka, he wm 
only permitted to lire a sUpohHedthne; when tfah came, 
he was drowned fai a sarred fonnlaia— LorcAer. 



A few other partienlaraconoemteg this Apis may not 
be imacoeptable to an Ehgiish render. 

The homage paid him waa not contned to Elgypt; 
many lUnstrions conqoeron sad princesofforeigB natkms, 
Alexander, Tttna, and Adrtan, bowed thenselrea before 
him. Larcher says that he was considered as sarred to 
the moon; bot r ui phyi y expressly says, that he waa 
snrred to both son sad moon. The foDowIng passage Is 
fram Phitar«h: "The priests aflrmthattheaMMmshedia 
gasniatl iehght, with which shooMacow wan th ^thebnB 
be stmck, she concelres Apis, who bears the sign of that 



after a long absence it was his custom to do ; 
and that when this happened, it was customary 
for an the Egyptians to brid a solemn festival. 
Cambyses disbdiered what they told him, and 
condemned them to deaths as guilty of £ilsehood» 

XX VIII. As soon as they were eiecoted, 
he sent for the priests, from ^om he receiTed 
the same answer. « If;** said he, << any deity 
has shown himself fiuniliarly in Egypt, I must 
see and know him." He then commanded 
them to bring Apis before him, which they pre- 
pared to do. This Apis, or Epi^hus, is the 
calf of a oow which can have no more young. 
The Elgyptians say, that on this oocaskm the 
cow is stnidc with Hghtaiag^ ftom which she 
ooaeetTes and biioga fortk Apis. The young 
one so produced, and thns named, is known by 
certain macks : The skin is blade, but on its 
fiofeliead ia a white star, of a ttkngnlar form. 
It has the figure of an ea|^ on the back, the 
taU * ia divided, and under the tongue ' it has 
an insect like a beetle^ 

XXIX. When the priests conducted Apis 
to his presenee, Cambyses was transported with 
nge. He drew his dagger, and endeavouring 
to stab him in the belly, wounded Um in 
the thigh ; then turning to the priests with 
an insulting smile, " Wretches,** he exclaimed, 
« think ye. that gods are formed of flesh and 
bkwd, and thus susceptible of wounds ? This, 



Strabo says, that he waa brought oat from his 
apartment to gratify the cariosity of strangers, and might 
always be seen through a window. Fttny relates with 
great seleauMy that be reftiaed food from the hand of 
Qeraanieas, who died soon after; and ene aaolent Ms- 
torian asserts, that dnrlng the seven days when the birth 
of Apb WM celebrated, crocodiles forgot their natural 
ferocity, and became tame. 

The bUbop of ATfanehes, M. Hnet, endeanronred to 
prove that Apia was a symbol of the patriarch Joseph. 

R has been generally allowed, that Osiris was r^er. 
enced in the homage paid to Apis. Osiris introduced 
agrloiiltarB, hi which the utility of the buB is obrions ; 
and tUs afpears to be the most rattoniaaxplMiatifln tlMil 
can be given of thb part of the Eigyptian superstition.* 
See Samnf, Pocoeke, 4«.— r. 

6 7W taHy-Tht schoUast of Ptolemy says, but I 
know not on what authority, that the taU of the buU in. 
creseed or diminished actonling to the age of the moon. 
.— LorcAer. 

7 r7fitf«r <A« Coi^we. 3— In aU the copies of Herodotus, 
it is uri )t vi| y^Mrrif * upon the tongue ,* bot it is plain 
from FUny and I^usebius that it ought to be v«« under.* 
The former explaiiM what it was, Nodns sub lingua qnem 
eanthamm appellant, ** a knot under the tongue, which 
1heycalle8aaHras,orthebeeths,*'Tffi.4flL Thespoton 
the furciheml b also changed by the coounentators from 
^piTH^' ^Fy ^"^ *Q triang ula r . PBny mentions abo a mark 
Hke a crescent on the right sMe, and b rfbat about the 
eagle. The beetle was m n sM ere d as an embhmi of the 
sun.— T. 
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indeed, is a deity worthy of Egyptians ; but 
you shall find that I am not to be mocked widi 
impunity." He then called the proper officers, 
and commanded the priests to be scourged : he 
directed also that whatever Egyptian was found 
celebrating this festival, should be put to death. 
The priests were thus punished, and no farther 
solemnities observed. Apis himself languished 
and died in the temple, from the wound of his 
thigh, and was buried * by the priests without 
the knowledge of Cambyses. 
' XXX. The Egyptians affirm, that in con- 
sequence of this impiety, Cambyses became 
immediately insane,* who indeed did not before 
appear to have had the proper use of his reason. 
The first impulse of his fury was directed 
against Smerdis his own brother, who had be- 
come the object of his jealousy, because he was 
the only Persian who had been able to bend the 
bow, which the Ichthyophagi brought from 
Ethiopia, the breadth of two fingers. He was 
therefore ordered to return to Persia, where as 
soon as he came, Cambyses saw this vision : a 
messenger appeared to arrive from Persia, in- 
forming him that Smerdis, seated on the royal 
throne, touched the heavens with his head. 
Camb3rse8 was instantly struck with, the appre- 
hension that Smerdis would kill him, and seize 
his dominions ; to prevent which he despatched 
Prexaspes, a Persian, and one of his most 
fiftithf ul adherents, to put him to death. He 
arrived at Susa, and destroyed Smerdis, some 
say, by taking him aside whilst engaged in the 
diversion of the chase : others believe that he 
drowned him in the Red Sea ; this, however, 
was the commencement of the calamities of 
Cambyses. 

XX XL The next victim of his fury was 
his sister, who had accompanied him into Egypt. 
She was also his wife, which thing be thus ac- 
complished : before this prince, no Persian had 
ever been known to marry his sister ;' but Cam- 

1 At«r»Ml6y<A«prM«te.3--Thisaoroant is contradicted 
by Plutarch, who tells us, that Apia having been slain 
by Cambyses, was by his order exposed and devonred by 
dogs.— 7. 

8 Im m« diat efy ifuoiM.l— Amongst the andents, mad. 
ness was considered and termed a sacred disease, inflict- 
ed on those indiridoals who had been goilty of impiety. 
Orestes was stricken with madness for this reason . 
<* QoMii Jopltv TvU pnd«f« doncntat pviM." 

S Marry his «M«r.3— Ingenious and learned men of 
all ages hare amused themselves with drawing a com. 
parison betwixt the laws of Solon and Lycnrgus. Tlie 
following particalarity affi>rds ample room for coi^ectare 
and discnaskm : At Athens a man was saffared to marry 
his sister by the COher, bat forbidden to marry his sister 



byses, being passionately fond of one of his, 
and knowing that there was no precedent to 
justify his making her his wife, assembled those 
who were called the royal judges ; of them he 
desired to know whether there was any law 
which would permit a brother to marry Ins sis- 
ter, if he thought proper to do so. The royal 
judges in Persia are men of the most approved 
integrity, who hold their places for life, or till 
they shall be convicted of some crime.* Every 
thing is referred to their decision, they are the 
interpreters of the laws, and determine all pri- 
vate disputes. In answer to the inquiry of 
Cambyses, they replied shrewdly, though with 
truth, that although they could find no law 
which would permit a brother to marry his sister, 
they had discovered one which enabM a mon- 
arch of Persia to do what he pleased. In this 
answer, the awe of Cambyses prevented thdr 
adopting literally the spirit of the Persian laws ; 
and to secure their persons, they took care to 
discover what would justify him, who wished 
to marry his sister. Cambyses, therefore, in- 
stantly married the sister whom he loved,* and 
not long afterwards a second.' The youi^er 
of these, who accompanied him to Egypt, he 
put to death. 

XXXII. The manner of her death, like 
that of Smerdis,' is differently related. The 
Greeks say that Cambyses made the cub of a 
lioness, and a young whelp engage eadi other, 
and that this princess was present at the com- 
bat; and when this latter was vanquiahed. 



by the motiier. At Laoedasmon things wen totally re. 
versed, a man was allowed to marry his sister by the 
mother, and forbiddm to marry his sister by the fathrr. 
'See what Bayle says on Uie drcnmstanoe of a naa^ 
marrying his sister, article Sarah.— T. 

4 Of tome crtm«.>— An appointment Uke tUs, mani- 
festly leading to corruption, and the p^rersioa of Jostiee, 
prevailed in this country with respect to Judgea, till the 
reign of George the Third, when a Uw was passed* the 
wisdom of which cannot be sufficiently admired, making 
the Judges independent of the king, hfa nkinfeters, and 
successors. Yet, however this provhdon may in ap p e ar , 
ance diminish the strength of the executive power, the 
riot-act, comUned wiUi the assistance of the wtandiag 
army, whidi is always kept up in this country, add as 
much to the influence of the crown, as it may at first 
sight seem to have lost in prerogative. Siidi, however, 
was the opinion of judge Blackstone.— T. 

5 Whom he loved."}— Her name, according to the sciie- 
liast of Lucian, was Attossa, who next married Smerdh 
one of the magi, and afterwards Darlns, son of HystMi. 
pes.— XorcAer. 

6 Aflertpardi a second.'}— U Libainns may be credited, 
the name of this lady was Hexoe.—Wes»elimg. 

7 Smerdis.}— It is perhaps not unworthy of remark 
that the same personage who is here called SBieftfii^ 
JEscfaylus, in his Persa, called Merdis. 
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■nother whelp of die same litter broke what' 
confined it, and flew to assist the other, and 
that both together were too much for the young 
lion. Cambyses seeing this, expressed great 
satisfaetioin : but the princess burst into tears. 
Cambyses observed her weep, and inquired 
the reason; she answered^ that seeing one 
whelp assist another of the same brood, she 
could not but remember Smerdis, whose death 
she feared nobody would revenge. For which 
saying, the Greeks afiirm, that Cambyses put 
her to death. On the contrary, if we may be- 
lieve the Egyptians, this princess was sitting 
at table with her husband, and took a lettuce 
in her hand, dividing it leaf by leaf: " Which, 
nid she, « seems in your eyes most agreeable, 
this lettuce whole, or divided into leaves?" He 
rq>lied, " When whole." •« You," says she, 
'* resemble this lettuce, as I have divided it, 
for you have thus torn in sunder the house of 
Cyrus." Cambyses was so greatly incensed, 
that he threw bar down, and leaped upon her ; 
and being pregnant, she was delivered before 
her time, and lost her life. 

XXXIIL To such excesses in his own 
fiunily was Cambyses impelled, either on ac- 
count of his impious treatment of Apis, or 
fit>m some other of those numerous caUmities 
which ai&ict mankind. From the first hour 
of his Urth, he laboured under what by some is 
termed the sacred disease. It is, therefore, by 
no means astonishing that so great a bodily in- 
firmity should at length injure the mind. 

XXXIV. His phrenzy, however, extended 
to the other Persians. He once made a re. 
markable speech to Prexaspes, for whom he 
professed the greatest regard, who received all 
petitions to the king, and whose son en- 
joyed the honourable office of royal cup-bearer. 
" What," says he, upon some occasion, " do 
the Persians think of me, or in what terms do 
they speak of me T ** Sir," he replied, « in all 
other respects they speak of you with honour ; 
but it is the general opinion that you are too 
much addicted to wine." " What !" returned 
the prince in anger, " I suppose they say that I 
drink to excess, and am deprived of reason ; 
their former praise, therefore, could not be sin- 
cere." At some preceding period he had ask. 
ed of those whom he used most fiuniliariy, and 
of Croesus among the rest, whether they 
thought he had equalled the greatness of his 
&tber Cyms. In reply they told him, that he 
was ^e greater of the two, for that to all 
which Cyrus had possessed, he had added the 



empire of Egypt and of the ocean. Crcesus, 
who was present, did not assent to this. 
« Sir," said he to Cambyses, "in my opinion 
you are not equal to your father ; you have not 
such a son as he leift behind him." Which 
speech of Crcesus was highly agreeable to Cam- 
byses. 

XXXV. Remembering this, he turned 
with great anger to Prexaspes : " You," said 
he, " shall presently be witness of the truth or 
falsehood of what the Persians say. If I hit 
directly through the heart ■ of your son, who 
stands yonder, it vrill be evident that they 
speak of me maliciously ; if I miss ray aim, 
they will say true in affirming that I am mad." 
No sooner had he spoken, than he bent his 
bow, and struck the young man. When he 
fell, the king ordered his body to be opened, 
and the wound to be examined. He was re- 
joiced to find that the arrow had penetrated 
his heart ; and turning to the fiither with a ma- 
licious smile, " You observe," said he, " that it 
is not I that am mad, but the Persians who 
are foolish. Tell me," he continued, " if you 
ever saw a man send an arrow surer to its 
mark ?" - Prexaspes, seeing he was mad, and 
fearing for himself, replied, '* I do not think. 
Sir, that even a deity could have aimed so 
well." — Such was his treatment of Prexaspes. 
At another time, without the smallest provo- 
carion, he commanded twelve Persians of dis- 
tinction to be interred alive. 

XXXVL Whilst he was pursuing these 
extravagancies, Croesus gave him this advice ; 
« Do not. Sir, yield thus intemperately to the 
warmth of your age and of your temper. Re- 
strain yourself, and remember that moderation 
is the part of a wise man, and it becomes every 

8 Through the hearty-^Th»9toryciVfmaanTe\i,the 
great deliverer of the Swiss cantons from the yoke of 
the Germans, may be properly introduced in this place. 
Orisler governed Switzerland for the Emperor Albert 
He ordered William Tell, a Swiss of some importance, 
for a pretended offimce, to place an apple on the head oi 
one of his children, and to hit it, on pain of death, with 
an arrow. He was dexterous enough to do so, without 
hurting his chOd. Grisler, when the affidr was over, 
took notice that Tell had another arrow concealed un. 
der his doak, and asked hhn what it was for? *< 1 in. 
tended,** replied TeU, •• to have shot yoo to the heart, if 
I had killed my child." The governor ordered Tell to 
be hanged : bat the Swiss, defending their countrymen, 
flew to arms, dertroyed their governor, and made them, 
selves indapendent, See this historical anecdote referred 
to by SmoUett, in his sublime Ode to Independence. 

Wbo with Um fOMioiu rOMks Mta 

On (Jrl's rock, la dow divan. 

And vUMfd Uut arrow, for* as flit*. 

Wbkh aMscrtaln'd tbt Mcnd rttas of man.— T. 
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one to weigh the oonaequenoefi of his actioiw. 
Without any adequate offence you deatmy 
your fellow citizens, and put even children to 
death. If ]rou continue these excesses, the 
Persians may be induced to reTdt fix>in you. 
In giving you these admonitions> I do but ^fil 
the injunctions which the king your fiither re- 
peatedly fadd upon me, to warn you of whatever 
I thought necessary to your welfare." Kind 
as were the intentions of Ctcbsus, he rece i ved 
this answer firom Cambyses : <' I am astonished 
at your presumption in speaking to me thus, as 
if you had been remarkable either for the judi- 
cious government of your own dominions, or 
for the wise advice which you gave my fiither. 
I cannot fiorget, that instead of waiting for the 
attack of the Massagetse, you counselled him 
to advance and encounter them in their own 
territories. By your misconduct you lost yom* 
own dominions, and by your ill advice were the 
cause of my fiither*s ruin. But do not expect 
Co escape with impunity ; indeed I have long 
wished for an opportunity to punish you. ** He 
then eageriy snatched his bow,' intending to 
pierce Croesus with an arrow, but l^ an expe- 
ditions flight he escaped. Cambyses instantly 
ordered him to be seized and put to death ; but 
as his officers were well acquainted with their 
prince's character, they concealed Croesus,* 
thinking that if at any future period he should 
express contrition, they might by producing him 
obtain a reward ; but if no £mher inquiries 
were made concerning him, they might dien 
kill him. Not long afterwards Cambyses ej&- 
pressedregret for Croesus, which when his atten- 
dants perceived, they tdd him that he wasalive* 
He expressed particular satisfiRtiAn at the 
preservation of Croesus, but he would not 
forgive the disobedience of his servants, who 
were accordingly executed. 

XXX VIL Many things of this kind did 
he perpetrate against the Persians and his allies, 
whilst he stayed at Memphis : neither did he 
hesitate to violate the tombs, and examine the 
bodies of the dead. He once entered the 
temple of Vulcan, and treated the shrine of 

1 ^wa f at W to A<wa3— TiM nxntsl darsngwnwit under 
whidi 8Md laboorcd, prerioaa to ths dcvatfooof Dttrkl, 
bean toait we mM snce to tlie dunder here giren of 
CaobyMt; and the escape of Um mo of Jeew from the 
jaTeUn of the king of Ursel, wUl admit of a oompariaon 
with that of CroMoe Cram the arf«vr of CBmbyM& 

8 CranM.}-Speiiaer» canto y. ttaasa 48, repnstenti 
Cnaraa in the dongeon, among the captlTes of pride. 
Th«f« abo «M UaK Cr«MM, tbM anhMmt 
Hb hMrt too hifh thNoch hk giMt rtclm Mart. 



that deity with muoheontenpc The t 
this god exceedingly resembles Uw Pataki, 
which the P hcwiiri a m place at the prow of 
their triremes t they who have not seen them, 
may suppose Aem to reeendde the figure of a 
pigmy. Cambyses also entered the temple Of 
the Calnri," to which aocess is denied to aU 
but tSie priests. He burned dietrstat»es, after 
exercising upon them his wit and raillery. 
These sttitues resemble Vukaa, whose sons 
the Cabiri are supposed to be. 

XXXyilL For my own part I am satis- 
6ed that Cambyses was depritedof his reason i 
he would not otherwise have disturbed the 
sanctity of temidea, or of established costoms; 
Whoever had die opportunity of choosing for 
their own observance, from idl tiie nations of 
the worid, such Uiws and customs as to tiiem 
seemed the best, woidd, I am of opinion, after 
the most careful examination, sdhere to their 
own. Each nation bdieves that their own 
laws are by fttf the most excellent ; no one then* 
fore, but a madman, woilld treat such pngodioeB 
with contempt That ill men Are really thai 
tenacious of their own customs, ^ipears from 
this, amongst other ibstances: Darius once 
sent for such of the Geeeks as Were dependent 
on his power, and asked them what reward 
would induce them to eat the bodiea of their 
deceased parents; they replied that no sum 
could prevail on diem to commit such a deed. 
In the presence of the same Greeks, who by 
an inteipreter were informed of what had 
passed, he sent also for the CaUatioe, a people 
of India known to eat the bodies of their 
parents. He asked them for what sum they 
would consent to bum the bodies of their 
parents. The Indians were disgusted at te 
question, and intreated him to forbear such 
hmgusge.— Such is the force of custom ; and 
Pindar * seems to me to have spoken widi pe- 
culiar propriety, when he observed that cus- 
tom * was die universal sovereign. 



3 Cairn.]— Coucendng these eee book H diap. IL 

4 PltMtor.3— The paamge in Pindar which ia hen rt- 
fared to, ia p re a ei»e4 in the SchoBaad Nem. to. Sfli It 
it thia t^^fsH iirtarmfi mn kut t $m»mrm n mm mSmrmtm 
mtu httmttm r« fiuMrmnf inftmr^ j^u^i,^.** Coatom la 
the aoTerelgn of mortala and of gods ; with its po w mftJ 
hand it Kfotatea fthinflpi the moat violaiil.'* 

6 C^wCMn.}— Many writera on thla aoldeot ifum nek 
to have discriminated aocuratelf betwixt custom aad 
habit: the sorereign power of both most be oonfeased; 
bat itwill not be ftmni, on due deliberatioii, thatcwSen 
has reference to the mHod, and habit to the aelar. 
Hiat the Athenfams, the most refined and poUshed natioa 
oi the world, could bear to see lioman sacrttoes ivpre- 
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XXXIX. Whilst OmnbTBes was engaged 
in his Egyptian expedition* the Lacedsemonians 
were proaecBting a war against Polycrates, the 
son of iEaces, who had fbrably possessed him- 
self of Samoa. He had divided it into duree 
parts, aasigning one seyerally to his brothers 
Pantagnotus, and Syloson. He afterwards, 
having killed PantsgnoCus, and banished Sylo- 
son, who was the younger, seised the whole. 
Whilst he was thus dreumstaneed, he made m 
treaty of alliance with Amasis, idng of Egypt, 
which was cemented by vaiioas presents on 
both sides. His fiune had so increased, that he 
waa celebtated thioogh Ionia and the rest of 
Greece. Success attended all his military un- 
dertakings; he had a hundred fifty-oarsd vessels, 
and a thousand andiers. He made no discrimi^ 
natiotts in the olijects of his attacks, thinking 
that he conferred a greater fiivour * even on a 
friend, by restoring what he had violently taken, 
than by not molesting him at aU. He took a 
great number of islands, and became master of 
seveial cities on the continent. The Lesbians, 
who with all their forces were proceeding to 
assist the Miledans, he attacked and conqutted 
in a great sea-fight. Those whom he made 
prisonen he put in chains, and compelled to 
sink the trench ' which suROunds the walls of 
Samoa. 

XL. The great prosperity of Polycrates ex. 
cited both the attention and anxiety of Amasis. 
As Us success continually increased, he was 
induced to write and send this letter to Samos : 

sentedoatlwlrthefttret, could listen with apphuue and 
with delight to the misery of (Edipus, and the madneai 
of Orestes, Is to be accounted for alone from the power- 
ful operation of their national customs. The equally 
fbrdUe sway of habit, referring to an tndlTidual, was 
ntrer perhaps expressed with so much beauty as In the 
foUowii^ lines of our fisTourite Shakspeare : 

Hew ue doth bncd • habit In a man! 
TUa fhwlovy daavfft. vnftiaqiMiitcd vood*. 
I battar bioak thaa SoMlahtaff P««pM *>«"*• 
Mm I CM alt ahMM, «aMn aT any, 
Aad la tha alghUMRala^ oamplaiNtac ■"•« 
TwM my dktiaaaa, and tacoid mj voaa— T. 
6 J grtater ySmmr.3— This sentiment is £dbe, and 
Lihaaiiu seons to me to have spoken with truth, %^icn. 
In a discourso which is not come down to us, he says, 
•« A> instaara of good fortune nerer gives a roan so much 
nttefactioaas the loss of it does u ne a sine s s **^Lmr<^er, 
1 Sink the trendLy-lX, would be an interesting la. 
bow to iuTostigate, from ages the most remota, and na. 
tloos the most barbarous, the rarioos treatment which 
prtsooers of war have expcrieooed : from the period, 
whaa every sppdsa of oppre s sion a nd of cruelty was put 
la practiee against unfortunate captives, to the present 
period, when the refinement of manners, and the pro. 
grass of the milder virtaes, soften the asperity, and take 
k flrom the horrors of war.^r. 



Amabib to Polyceates. 
« Tuc success of a friend and an ally fills me 
with particular satisfaction ; but as I know the 
invidiousnesB of fortune," your extraordinary 
prosperity excites my apprehensions. If I 
might determine for myself, and. for those 
whom I regard, I w6uld rather have my affairs 
aomeCiroes flattering, and sometimes perverse. 
I would wish to pass through life with the al- 
ternate experience of good and evil, rather than 
with uninterrupted good fortune. I do not re- 
member to have heard of any remarkable for a 
constant succession of prosperous events, whose 
end has not been finally calamitous. If, there- 
fore, you value my counsel, you will provide 
this remedy against the excess of your pros, 
peiity :— Examine well what thing it is which 
you deem of the highest consequence to your 
happiness, and the loss of which would most 



8 ImUtkitUHem i>fjbrfimA3— Three very distinct quali- 
ties of mind have been Imputed to the three Oreek his. 
torians, Herodotus, Thocydides, and Xenophtm, with 
respect to their manner oi reflecting on the facts which 
they relate. Of the first. It has been sakl that he seems 
to have considered the deity as viewing man with a 
Jealous eye« as only promoting his successes to make the 
catastrophe of his fate the more calamitous. This is 
pdnted out by Plutarch with the severest reprehension. 
Thucydides, on the contrary, admita of no divine inter- 
position in human aftirs, but makes the good or ill for. 
tune of those whose history he gives us to depend on the 
wisdmn or folly of their own conduct Xenopbon, in 
distlncthm firom both, invariably condders the kindness 
or the vengeance of heaven as inflnfndng the evont-<tf 
human enterprises. ** That Is,** says the Abbe Barthe- 
lemy, ** according to the first, all sublunary things are 
governed by a fistaltty ; aoemrdlng to the leoond, by hu. 
man prudence ; according to the last, by the piety of the 
IndivlduaL'*— The inconstancy of fortune Is admirably 
desoibed in the following passage firom Horace, and 
with the s en Ument wUh whidi tiie lines coDdude, every 
inge n uo us mkid must desire to be in unlsoo. 



Ladana laaalantaai hidata pacttnai^ 



None mihi, none alii* banlgna. 
nantcm: dceleraaquaUt 
Pennai, larfsno tpHB dedlt, ct mcft 
VIrtata wm Involva, pcohamfaa 



It would be inexcusable not to insot Dryden*B vcrsiun, 
or rather paraphrase, of the above passage. 
Fartuna* that vith nudkloaa j«f 

Doaa man har ilava oi>preM, 
Proad«f hcrofBca todrntroy. 
It Hidan plaaMd to blaw : 
sua variow, and taoamtuit atfll. 
Bat tritti an iMdlnrtlan to ho HI. 
Pranataa, dtCtadai, daU«hU In strifir. 
And BMkat a lott«(7 of U*. 
I can Mjoy har whUa tha^i kind. 
Bat vban iha dancca In th« wind. 
And thakaa the wings, and vlU net at*;, 
I pofTthe ftaaltaita away s 
Tha Uttia or tha amch die gave U qnktly rotlgnM, 

Contant with pavarty, mj aool I ann. 
And virtna, tho* In rag*, wUl kcrp ma wann.-^. 
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afflict you. When you shall have ascertained 
this, banish it from you, so that there may be 
no possibility of its return. If after this your 
good fortune stUl continue without diminution 
or change, you will do well to repeat the 
remedy I propose.** 

XL I. Polycrates received this letter, and 
seriously deliberated on its contents. The ad- 
vice of Amasis appeared sagacious, and he re- 
solved to follow it. He accordingly searched 
among his treasures, for something, the loss of 
which would most afflict him. He conceived 
this to be a seal-ring,' which he occasionally 
wore ; it was an emerald set in gold, and the 
workmanship of Theodorus the Samian, the 
son of Telecles. Of this determining to de- 
prive himself, he embarked in a fifty-oared 
vessel, with orders to be carried into the open 
sea ; when he was at some distance from the 
island, in the presence of all his attendants, he 
took the ring fix>m his finger and cast it into 
the sea ; this done he sailed back again. 

XLIL Returning home, he regretted his 
loss ; but in the course of five or six days this 
accident occurred : — A fisherman caught a fish 
of such size and beauty, that he deemed it a 
proper present for Polycrates. He went 
therefore to the palace, and demanded an au- 
dience ; being admitted, he presented the fish 
to Polycrates, with these words : " Although, 
Sir, I live by the produce of my industry, I 
could not think of exposing this fish, which I 
have taken, to sale in the niarket -place, believ- 



ing it worthy of you to accept, whidi I hope 
you wilL" The king was much gratified, and 
made him this reply : « My good friend, your 
present and your speech are equally acceptable 
to me ; and I beg that I may see you at so]v. 
per.*'* The fisherman, delighted with his re- 
ception, returned to his house. The servants 
proceeding to open the fish, found in its paunch 
the ring of Polycrates ; with great eagerness 
and joy they hastened to carry it to the king, 
teUing him where they had met with it. Poly- 
crates concluded that this incident bore evident 
marks of divine interposition; he theiefbre 
wrote down every particular of what had hap. 
pened, and transmitted it to Egypt 

XLIIL Amasis after perusing the letter of 
his fiiend, was convinced that it was impossible 
for one mortal to deliver another fiivmi the des- 
tiny which awaited him : he was satisfied that 
Polycrates could not terminate his days in 
tranquillity, whose good fortune had never suf- 
fered interruption, and ^o had even recovered 
what he had taken pains to lose. He sent 
therefore a herald to Samos, to disdaim all 
future connection ;* his motive for doing which, 
was the apprehension, that in any future cala- 
mity which mightbefiUl Polycrates be as a friend 
and ally might be obliged to bear a part. 

XLI V. Against this Polycrates,* inall thii^ 



1 A seal-ring.y^Thia ring has been the sottjectof some 
oontroTeny amongst the learned, both as to what it re- 
preoenttd, and of what predooa atone it wm formed. 

Clemens Alexandrinns says it represented a lyre. 
Pliny says It was a sardonyx ; and that in his time there 
existed one In the temple of Concord, the gift of Angus- 
tos, affirmed to be this of Polycrates. SoUnns asserts 
also, that it was a sardonyx j but Herodotus expressly 
tells us, it was an emerald. At thb period the art of en. 
graying precious stones must have been in its infancy, 
which might probably enhance the value of his ring to 
Polycrates. It is a little remarkable that the modems 
have never been able to equal the ancients in the ex. 
quisite delicacy and beauty of their performances on 
predous stones. Perhaps it may not be too much to 
add, thai we have never attained the perfection with 
which they executed an works in miniature. FUnysaya, 
thai Cicero once saw the lUad of Homer written so Tery 
finely, that it might hare been contained * in nnce,* in a 
nut-shell. Aulus Gellius mentions a pigeon made of 
wood, which imitated the motions of a living bird; and 
-Hian speaks of an artist, who wrote a dUUch in letters 
of gold, which he inckised in the rind of a grain of com. 
Other instances of a simihu- kind are ooUected by the 
learned Mr Dutens, in his Inquiry into the Origin of the 
Discoveries attributed to the Modera8.^r. 



2 See you at 9upper.'y~The dfcumetanoe of a sove. 
reign prince asking a common fiahemum to sup with 
him, seems at first night so entirely repugnant, not only 
to modem manners but also to consistency, as to Jutify 
disgust and provoke suspicion. But let it be i 



ed, that in ancient times the rites of hospitality were 
paid without any distinction of person ; and the same 
simplicity of manners, which would allow an individual 
of the meanest rank to solicit and obtain an aodience of 
his prince, dimin i shes the act of condescension whichis 
here recorded, and which to a modem reader may an. 
pear rldkulous.— r. 

3 Future otmnectum.y^Thi» may be adduced as oee 
amongst numerous other instances, to prove, that v^ere 
the human mind has no solid hopes of the future, nor 
any firm basis of religious faith, the conduct will ever be 
wayward and irregular ; and alttiough there may exat 
great qualities, capable of occasionaUy splendid action, 
there will also be extraordinary weaknesses, inecoo. 
dleable to common sense or common humanity. Diodo. 
rus Sicnlus, however, gives a very different account of 
the matter, and ascribes ttie behavk>ur of Aroads to a 
very difRsrent motive:—** TTie Egyptian,** says he, 
*• was so disgusted with the tyrannical behaviour of 
Polycrates, not only to his sul^ects but to strangers, that 
he foresaw his fate to be unavoidable, and therefore ww 
cautions not to be involved in his ruin.**— r. 

4 Po«ycra«M.3— This personage has the discredit of 
having filled Greece with the ministen and contrlvera ot 
voluptuousness ()«v«<«>tr«»); and a oook of Lanr« w«a 
held in esteem amongst the nobUity of AtheniL Sea 
Athenvns, page 54a 
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80 protperoos, the LMiedienioniaiis undertook an 
expedition, to which they were induced by those 
Samians who afterwards built the city of Cydon 
in Crete.* To counteract this blow, Polycrates 
sent privately to Cambyses, who was then pre- 
paring for hostilities against Egypt, entreating 
him to demand supplies and assistance of the 
Samians. With this Cambyses willingly com- 
plied, and sent to solicit, in favour of Polycra- 
tes, some naval force to serve in his Egyptian 
expedition. Those whose principles and in- 
tentions he most suspected, the Samian prince 
selected from the rest, and sent in forty tri- 
remes to Cambyses, requesting him by all means 
to prevent their return. 

XLV. There are some who assert, that the 
Samians sent by Poljrcrates, never arrived in 
Egypt, but that as soon as they reached the 
Carpathian sea they consulted together, and 
determined to proceed no further. Others, on 
the contrary affirm, that they did arrive in 
Egypt, but that they escaped from their guards, 
and returned to Samos : they add, that Poly- 
crates met and engaged them at sea, where he 
was defeated ; but that, landing afterwards on 
the island, they had a second engagement by 
land, in which they were totally routed, and 
obliged to fly to Lacedaemon. They who as- 
sert that the Samians returned from Egypt, 
and obtained a victory over Polycrates, are in 
my opinion mistaken ; for if their own force 
was sufllcient to overcome him, there was no 
necessity for their applying to the Lacedsemo- 
nians for as s i st an ce. Neither is it at all con- 
sistent with probability, that a prince who had 
so many forces under his command, composed 
as well of foreign auxiliaries as of archers of his 
own, could possibly be overcome by the few 
Samians who were returning home. Polycra- 
tes, moreorer, had in his power the wives and 
children of his Samian subjects: these vrere 
all assembled and confined in his different har- 
bours ; and he was determined to destroy them 
by fire, and the harbours along with them, in 
case of any treasonable conjunction between 
the inhabitaDts and the Samians who were re- 
turning. 

XLVL The Samians who were expelled by 



5 C^dom im CreU.'y-TldB plara b now called CaoM : 
BOOM My H wm at Arrt called ApoUonia, becanae baOt 
by Cydon the mm ot ApoUo. FaaauiiM aayf, ft wm 
boUt by Cydoo, too ot Tegetm. It wm oooe a place of 
great power, and the iarge^ city in the island; for a 
daacriplioa of ita present oooditkm, aee Samtryt LeUtn 



Polycrates immediately on their arrival at 
Sparta obtained an audience of the magistrates, 
and in the language of suppliants spoke a 
great while. The answer which they first re- 
ceived informed them, that the commencement 
of their discourse was not remembered, and the 
conclusion not understood. At the second in- 
terview they simply produced a bread-basket, 
and complained it contained no bread ; even to 
this the Lacedsemonians replied, that their ob- 
servation was unnecessary ;* — they determined 
nevertheless to assist them. 

XLVII. After the necessary preparations, 
the Lacedsemonians embariced with an anny 
against Samos : if these Samians may be cre- 
dited, the conduct of the Lacedemonians in 
this business was the effect of gratitude, they 
themselves having formeriy received a supply 
of ships against the Messenians. But the La- 
cedaemonians assert that they engaged in this 
expedition not so much to satisfy the wishes of 
those Samians who had sought their assistance, 
as to obtain satisfaction for an injury which 
they had formerly received. The Samians had 
violently taken away a goblet which the Lace- 
daononians were carrying to Croesus, and a 
corselet, ' which was given them by Amasis 
king of Egypt This hitter incident took pkce 
at die interval of a year after the former ; the 
corselet was made of linen, but there were in- 
terwoven in the piece a great number of ani- 
mals richly embroidered with cotton and gold ; 
every part of it deserved admiration ; it was 
composed of chains, each of which contained 
three hundred and sixty threads distinctly visi- 



6 OkfervatioH weu unneeeMtary.'}— The Spartans were 
always remarkable for their contempt of oratory, and 
eioquenre. The foilawing corlons examples of this are 
reoorded In Sextos finpirieas :— ** A yonng Spartan 
went abroad, and endeavoured to aooomfrfish himself in 
the art of speaking i on his return he wu punished by 
the ^horl, for haTln^ oonceiTed the design of deluding 

c ou ntr y mwL Another Spartan wm sent to Tissa. 
phemee, a Fenian satrap, to engage him to prefer the 
alHance of Sparta to that of Athens ; he said but Uttie, 
but when he found the Athenians employed great pomp 
and im^tanion of words, he drew two lines, both termi- 
natlng In the same point, but one wm straight, the other 
T«ry crooked ; pcrfiklng theM out to TIsM^iemes, he 
merdy said,'* Choose. ** The story here related of the 
Samians, by HCTodotos, is found also in Sextus Eteptri. 
ens, but is by him applied on a dU ferc n t oocaaion, and to 
a diflerent people.~-7; 

7 il«or«eiM.3—S<'aM fragments of this were to be seen 
in the time of PBny, who oom|riains that so curious a 
piece of workmanship should be spoiled, by its being 
unraTelled by diilbrent people to gratify cnrtoaity, or to 
ascertain the ftut here asserted— r. 
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ble. Amasis presented another condet, en- 
tirely resembling tiiis, to the Minerva of Lin- 
dus. 

XLVIIL To this ezpeditioB against Samot 
the Corinthians also contributed with consid^ 
able ardour. In the age whidi preeeded, and 
about the time in which the goUet bad been 
taken, they had been affionted by the Samians. 
Periander, ' the son of Cyps^l^ ^^ "■^ ^ 
Alyattes, at Sardis, three hundred diildren of 
the princdpel families of the Coreyreans to be 
made eunuchs. They were intruded to the 
care of certain Corinthians, who by distress of 
weadier were compelled to tondi at Samoa. 
The Samians soon learned the purpose of the 
expedition, and accordingly instructed the chil- 
dren to fly for protection to the temple of IKana, 
from whence they would not sufl*er the Corin- 
thians to take them. But as the Corinthians 
prevented their receiving any food, the Samians 
instituted a festival on the occasion, which they 
yet observe. At the approach of night, as long 
as the children continued as suppliants in the 
temple, they introduced a company of youths 
and virgins, who in a kind of religious dance, 
were to cany cakes made of honey and flour* 
in their hands. This was done that the young 
Coreyreans, by snatehing them away, might 
satisfy their hunger, and was repeated till the 
CorinUiians who guarded the children departed. 
The Samians afterwards sent the children back 
to Corcyra.* 

1 Perkmder.y^TtM life of Perioader la ^ven by Dio. 
genes Laertias ; IriMn which I hare extracted sndi par. 
tienlara m teem most worthy the attention of the Eng- 
lish reader. 

UewaBofthefiunilyof the Heradidni and the rea. 
son of his sending the young Ccrcyreaoa, with the pur. 
poso mentioned by Herodotus, was on account of their 
having killed his son, to whom he wished to resign his 
power. He was the first prince who used guards for the 
defence of his perB<m. He was by some esteemed ooeof 
Uie seren wise men; Plato, howerer, does not admit 
him amongst them. His celebrated saying was, that 
** PcrseTeranco might do every thii^.'* 

In an epigram inserted In Stephens* Anthologia, and 
translated by Ansonius, x<Am» «<Mt«i>isthemsadm^|iltrL. 
buted to Periander, ** Restrain your anger:'* of which 
rule he must have severely felt the necessity, if, as Laer- 
tins relates, he killed his wife Melissa in a transport of 
passion, by kicking her or throwing a chahr at her when 
pregnant Her name, according to the sane author, waa 
Lyside; Melissa was probably snbstitoted through fond, 
new, certain nymphs and departed hnman souls being 
called MeUsta!.^Mtkmg0.~T, 

2 Hmey and jUur. "}— The cakes of StaoMs were very 
CBmous.^See Athetueu*^ book xiv. c 13. 

3 Back to C(>iTyro.3— Plutarch, in his Treats on the 
Malignity of Herodotas, says, ** that the yoai« Corey- 
reans were not preserved by the Samians, but by the 



XLIX. If after the death of Periander ten 
had existed any friendship betwixt the Cotin- 
tioKDB and the Corey r e a ns, it might be sup- 
posed they wdttld not have assisted in this ex- 
pedition against Samoa. But Dotwithstandiiig 
these people had the same origin (the Corio- 
tluans having built Corcyra) they had always 
lived in a state of enmity. The Corinlhiana, 
therefore, did not forget the affhmt whidi they 
had received at Samoa; and it was in resent- 
ment of injuries foimeriy received fixmi the 
Coreyreans, liiat Periander had sent to Sar£s 
these three hundred youths of the first fiunilies 
(tf Corcyra, with the intentum of their beti^ 
made eunuchs. 

L. When Periander had put his wife lAelissa 
to death, he was involved in an additional oa- 
lamity. By Mdissa he had two sons, one of 
whom was seventeen, the other eighteen yean 
oldi Prodes, their grandiatherby the motherls 
side, had sent for them to Epidaums, of whidi 
phwe he was prince ; and had treated diem with 
all the kindness dne to ^e children of his 
daughter. At the time appointed for their de- 
partore, he took them aside, and asked them if 
they knew who bad killed their mother. To 
these woids the elder brother paid no attention; 
but the younger, whose name was Lycophroo, 
took it so exceedingly to heart, that at hu re- 
tvm to Corinth, he would neither salote lus 
father, converse withv nor answer him ; in in- 
dignation at which behaviour, Periander ban- 
ished him his houae. 

LL After the above event, Periander mked 
his elder son, what their gratldikther had said to 
them. The youth informed him, (Itat their 
grandfather had received them very afiecti<K»- 
ately, but as he did not remember, he oooldnot 
relate the words he had used to them at pnrtine; 
The fiuher, however, continued to peesa him; 
sayis^, it was impos^le that their gr a»dfothfr 
should dismiss them without some advice. This 
induced the young man more serioualj to re- 

Cnidlaus.**— This assertion is examined and refuted by 



Pliny says, that tha fish called eckfases stopped the ves. 
sel going swift before the wind, on board of whlefe wan 
messengers of Periander, having it in command to est- 
trate Uie sons of the Cnidlan noblemen ; for whidi reaaoB 
theae shells were highly reverenced hi the temple of Ye- 
nmatCnkkia. M. Larcher, avowedly giving th« reader 
the above pwai«e from Pliny, is gailty of aadsquotatiea : 
"these sheBs,*' safa he, «* a st etewpt le vai i wwn o« 
etoiantoes ei^MS;*' whereas the westis of PUny (•«» 
Qrwnevina' editiaa, voL L page 60a) are these, ' 
statlisi niTi— |— ^— ^-^ sundos a I 



I dro ut castrarentur nobiles pQerL***r. 
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fleet on what had passed ; and be afterwards in- 
formed his £eitber of every partteulaTt Upon 
this, Periander was determined not at all Co re- 
lax from his seyenty, but immediately sent to 
those who had received his son mider their pro* 
tection, commanding them to dismiss him. 
Lycophron was dins driven from one pUce to 
another, and from thenoe to a third, and from 
this last also the severity of Periander expelled 
him. Yet fearful as people were to entertain 
him, he still found an as^^um, from thb cofisi- 
deration of bis being the son of Periander. 

LI L Periander at length commanded it to be 
publicly proclaimed, that whoever harboured his 
son, or held any conversation with him, should 
pay a stipulated fine for the use of Ap(^*8 
temple. After this no person presumed either 
to receive or converse with him, and Lycophron 
himself acquiesced in the injunction, by retiring 
to the public portico. On the fourth day, Per- 
iander himself observed him in this situation, 
covered with rags and perishing with hunger : 
his heart relenting, he approached, and thus 
addressed him : <* My son, which do you think 
preferable, your present extremity of distress, 
or to return to your obedience, and share with 
ne my authority and riches ? You who are my 
son, and a prince of die happy Corinth, choose 
the life of a mendicant, and persevere in irritat- 
ing him who has the strongest claims upon your 
duty. If the indd^it which induces you to 
think unfavourably of my conduct has any evil 
resulting from it, the whole is fallen upon my- 
self; and I fed it the more sensibly, from the 
reflection that I was myself the author of it 
Experience has taught you how much better it 
is to be envied than pitied,* and liow dangerous 
it is to provoke a superior and a parent — return 
therefore to my house." To this speech Peri- 
ander received no other answer from his son, 
than that he himself, by conversing with him, 
had incurred the penalty which his edict had 
imposed. The king, perceiving the perverse- 

4 Etwied OanpUied.'y-^OnhiB M. Larcfaer nrmarira, 
fiiat it is a prorerblal expression in tiie French langnage : 
it Is no less so in onr own. Tlie same sentiment in Fln- 
Har is referred to by the leemed Frenchman ; wliich is 
thoB besotiAitty translated by Mr West 
N«r iMi dbtMtcfU 1« •xetmin bm» 

To tiM umt paUta •Tth* cDvlont mind ; 
WiM iHUi with ftriarbta adskboot^ Roadly MRM, 
AnA hMM ite tatoM HmUm mp« dMll inii 

2%«ii to 6« yirW, and let itrict Jutlc* ktwr 
With cquHabla band dw halm afuata, 

Aai ami thy taagnawMi truth s OkfatK? beware 
or«««ff««pi sptteoaeanncvOTllghilyaiT.— T. 



nesB of his son to be immutable, determined to 
remove him from his sight ; he therefore sent 
him in a vessel to Corcyra, which plaoealsobe- 
longed to him. After this, Periander made 
war upon his £uher.inlaw Prodes, whom he 
considered as theprinc^ occasion of what had 
hq>pened. He made himarif nraster of Epi- 
daurus/ and took Prodes prisoner; whom 
nevertheless he preserved alive. 

LIU. In process of time, as Periander ad- 
vanced in yean, he began to feel himself inade- 
quate to the cares of government; he sent 
therefore for Lycophron to Corcyra, to take 
upon hiip the administration of affitin; his 
eldest son appeared improper for sudi a situa- 
tion, and was indeed dull and stupid. Of the 
messenger who brought him this intelligence 
Lycophron disdained to talde diesmaliest notice. 
But Periander, as he felt his affection for the 
young man to be unaltendde, sent to him his 
sister, thinking her interposition most likely to 
succeed. IVlien she saw him, " Brodier," said 
she, <* will yon suffer die sovereign audiority to 
pass into odier hands, and the wealth of your 
famfly to be dispersed, rather than return to 
enjoy them yourself? Let me entreat you to 
punish yourself no more ; returh to jronr coon- 
try and your fiunily : obstinacy like yours is but 
an unwelcome guest, it only adds one evil to an- 
odier. Pity is by many preferred to justice ; 
and many from their anxiety to fulfil their duty 
to a modier, have violated that whieh a father 
might expect. Power, whidi many so assidu- 
ovsly court, is in its nature precarious. Ykmr 
fiiither is growing old, do not therefore resign to 
othoTB honoun which are properiy your own.*' 
Thus instructed by her &ther, she used every 



5 fpikteunw-^-This was a dty of the Peloponaese^ 
fismons for a temple of JEsculi^as. Wlien the Romans 
were once afflicted by a grlerons pestilence, they were 
otderad by tiie orade to bring JEsenlaptaB to Roine ; tlity 
aoooidin^ deqwtched ambissadore to Epidaoms to ac- 
complish tliis. The E^idaurians refusing to part with 
tlkelr god, tiie Romans prepared to depart : as their vea. 
set WM quitting tiie port, an immense serpent came 
swimming towards them, and flnaHy wres^hsd itself 
rotmd the prow; the crew, thinklngit to be JBscidaplns 
Idmself, carried him with ranch veneration to Rome.— 
Hb entrance is finely described by Ovid :— 

Jamqna caput lanun Romanam Intnvant ubaaa, 

Brigitni lanmia lu oqna acdlvla bu1« 

■tMihiiiiiMHiilUplM 



Which description, ftilty considered, wottid periiaps aflted 
no mean Bid)|)ect for an historical palntlqg- 

Epidaanis was also liunoas for its breed of horses.— 
SeeWrg^ G«o»«^'c: iM, 48, 4 

Vaeat tafRitl rtamer* Ciibanwi 
Tanptiqiaa ttmm, dooUMavM BpUaanu cqvanua. 
The same Aict Is also mentioned by Stnte, book viL— r. 
U 
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argument likely to influence her brother ; but he 
briefly answered, "that as long as his father 
lived he would not return to Corinth.** When 
she had communicated thisanswer to Periander, 
he sent a third messenger to his son, informing 
him, that it was his intention to retire to Corcyra : 
but that he might return to Corinth, and take 
possession of the supreme authority. This 
proposition was accepted, and Periander pre- 
pared to depart for Corcyra, the young man for 
Corinth. But when the Corcyreans were in. 
formed of the business, to prevent the arrival 
of Periander among them, they put his son to 
death. — This was what induced that prince to 
take vengeance of the Corcyreans. 

LIV. The Lacedsemonians arriving with a 
powerful fleet, l^id siege to Samos, and advanc- 
ing towards the walls, they passed by a tower 
which stands in the suburbs, not &r from the 
sea. At this juncture Polycrates attacked 
them, at the head of a considerable force, and 
compelled them to retreat He was instantly 
seconded by a band of auxiliaries, and a great 
number of Samians, who foiling upon the enemy 
from a fort which was behind the mountain, 
after a short conflict effectually routed them, 
and continued the pursuit with great slaughter 
of the Liacedaemonians. 

LV. If all the Lacedsemonians in this engage- 
ment had behaved like Archias and Lycopas, 
Samos must certainly have been taken; for 
these two alone entered the dty, with those 
Samians who sought security within the walls, 
and having no means of retreat were there slain. 
I myself one dayjnet with a person of the same 
name, who was the son of Samius, and grand- 
son of the Archias above-mentioned; I saw 
him at Pitane,' of which place he was a native. 
This person paid more attention to Samians 
than to other foreigners ; and he told me, that 
his father was called Samius, as being the im- 



1 Pitofi«.3— This proper name involres some perplex- 
ity, and has afforded exercise for much acute and inge- 
nioos critidam. Martiniere, from mistaking a passage of 
Paoaaniaa, asserts that it was merely a quarter, or rather 
suburbs of LaoedsemoD, and is consequently often con. 
founded with it This ni^stake is ably pointed out and 
refuted by Bellanger, in his Critique de qnelques Articles 
du Diet de M. la Martiniere. This word is found in 
HesycUus, m descriptive of a distinct tribe ; in Thucy- 
dides, of a small town ; and in Herodotus, of a whole 
people.— See bo<^ ix. chap. 52, where he speaksof the 
cohort of Pitane, which in the glorious battle of Platea 
was commanded by Amompharetua. It is certain that 
there were seTeral places of this name; the one here 
BpecUled was donbtleas on the bonks of tiie Enrotas, in 
) Ettait d4 Critique, {re. Sid— T. 



mediate descendant of him, who with so much 
honour had lost his life at Santos. The reaaon 
of his thus distinguishing the Samians, was 
because they had honoured his gnuidfruher by 
a public funeral.' 

• L VI. The Lacedaemonians, after remaining 
forty days before the place without any advan- 
tage, returned to the Peloponnese. It is report- 
ed, though absurdly enough, that Polycrates 
struck off a great number of pieces of lead cased 
with gold,' like the coin of the country, and 
that with these he purchased their departure^ 
^Tbis was the first expedition of the Dorians 
of Lacediemon into Asia. 

LVII. Those Samians who had takenupanns 
against Polycrates, when they saw tbemsdves 
forsaken by the Liacedaemonians, and wexe dk- 
tressed from want of money, embarked for Sipb- 
nos.* At this time the power of the Siphnians 



2 Pitblie fimaraLy—The manner in which the fonerab 
ot those who had died in defence of their country wen 
soleraniaed at Athens, cannot fail of giring the EngUA 
reader an elevated idea of that polished people. 

On an appointed day a number of coflbn made of ijpiesi 
wood, and containing the bones of the deoeaaed, wen 
exposed to view beneath a large tent erected for the |mr. 
pose ; they who had relations to deplore, asoetnbled to 
weep over them, and pay the duties dictated by tender, 
ness, or enjoined by religioa Three days afterwards 
the coffins were placed upon as many cars as there wen 
tribes, and were carried slowly through the town, to the 
Ceramicus, where funeral games wen celebrated. TIm 
bodies were deposited in the earth, and their relatioas 
and friends paid for the last time the tribute of their 
tean : an orator appointed by the republic from an de. 
vated place pronounced a funeral oration over his valiaat 
countrymen ; each tribe raised over the graves sosne kind 
of column, upon which was inscribed the names of the 
deceased, their age, and the place where they died 

The above aolonnities were conducted under the la. 
spection of one of the principal magistrates. 

Hie most magnificent public funeral of whidi we bars 
any account, was that of Alexander the Great, when his 
body was brought from Babylon to Alexandria ; a minute 
description of whidi is given by Diodorus Sicnlua. 

For a particular description of the oereraonies obeerred 
at public and private funerals, amongst the Romans, 
consult Montfauoon..— 7. 

S L^cul cased with gold.y~SbBiaar to fhitBittiAcit, was 
that practised on the people of Oortyna in Crete, by Han- 
nibal, as recorded by Justin. After the defeat of Antio. 
chus by the Romans, Hannibal ntired to Gortyna, carry, 
ing with him an immense treasure. Thb drcumstaw* 
exciting an invidiousnees against him, he pretended to 
deposit his riches in the temple of Diana, to wUch place 
he carried with much ceremony several vees^ fUled with 
lead. He soon took an opportunity of paaatng' over into 
Ashi with his real wealth, whidi he had concealed in the 
images of the gods he afGected to wonhip.— r. 

4 Siphnot.y-IJdB was one of those small islands lying 
apfoaiie to Attica i They were seventeen in mnnber,aa>d 
called, from their situation with respect to each otiier, 
the Cycladea: tfaey wwe all eminently beaotifol, and 
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was veiy considerable, and they were the rich- 
est of all the inhabitants of the islands. Their 
soil produced both the gold and silver metals 
in such abundance, that from a tenth part of 
their revenues they had a treasury at Delphi, 
equal in value to the riches which that temple 
possessed. Every year they made an equal 
distribution among themselves, of the value of 
their mines : whilst their wealth was thus ac- 
cumulating, they consulted the oracle, to know 
whether they should long continue in the en- 
joyment of their present good fortune. From 
the Pythian they received this answer : 

When SIphiuM ihall a mUk.white senate show, 
And all her market wear a front of snow ; 
Him let her prise whose wit sospecta the most, 
A acarlet envoy from a wooden host 

At this period the prytaneum, and the forum 
of Siphnos, were adorned with Parian maiUe. 

LVIII. This reply of the oracle, the Siph- 
nians vrere unable to comprehend, both be- 
fore and after the arrival of the Samians. As 
soon as the Samians touched at Siphnos, they 
despatched a messenger to the town, in one of 
their vessels. According to the ancient cus- 
tom, all ships were painted of a red colour ; and 
it was this which induced the Pythian to warn 
the Siphnians against a wooden snare, and a 
red ambassador. On their arrival, the Samian 
ambassadors entreated the inhabitants to lend 
them ten talents ; on being refused, they plun- 
dered the country. The Siphnians hearing 
of this, collected their forces, and were defeat- 
ed in a regular engagement ; a great number 
were in the retreat cut off from the town, and 
the Samians afterwards exacted from them 
a hundred talents. 

LIX. Instead of money, the Samians had 



MTerally distingnished by some appropriate excellence. 
The marble of Faroe was of inimitable whiteness, and of 
the finest grain ; Androe and Naxos produced the most 
exquisite wine } Ameogos was fiunou for a dye made 
flrom a lichen, growing there in vast abundance. The 
rlrhee of Mphnos are extcriled by many ancient writers ; 
It is now called Siphanto. 

The following aocoont of the modem drcumstances of 
Siphnoe, to extracted principally from Tuomefort 

It is remarkable for the purity of its air i the water, 
fruit, and poultry, are very excellent Although corer. 
ed with mart»le and granite. It b one of the most fertile 
islands of the ArchipelagOL They have a fhrnoua maniu 
factory of straw hats, which are sold all over the Archi. 
pelago, by the name of Siphanto castors : though once 
so fkmous for its mines of gold and ailver, the inhabitants 
can now hardly tell you where they were. They have 
plenty of lead, which the rains dlseorer. The ladies of 
Siphanto rover their teeee with Unen bandages so dexte. 
nnnly, that yon can only see their mouth, nose, and 
wUte of the eycc—r. 



received of the Hermionians the island of Thy- 
rea, adjacent to the Peloponnese: this they 
afterwai^ gave as a pledge to the Trsezenians. 
They afterwards made a voyage to Crete, 
where they built Cydonia, although their ob- 
ject in going there, was to expel the Zacyn- 
thians. In this place they continued five years, 
during which period they were so exceedingly 
prosperous, tlmt they not only erected all those 
temples which are now seen in Cydonia, but 
built also the temple of Dictynna.* In the 
sixth year, from a junction being made with 
the Cretans by the i£ginete, they were totally 
vanquished in a sea engagement, and reduced 
to servitude. The prows of their vessels were 
taken away and defaced, and afterwards sus- 
pended in the temple of Minerva at .£gina. 
To this conduct towards the Samians the 
j£ginet« were impelled in resentment of a 
former injury. When Amphicrates reigned at 
Samos, he had carried on a war against the 
.£ginetae, by which they materially suffered ; 
this, however, they severely retaliated. 

LX. I have been thus particular in my ac- 
count of the Samians, because this people pro- 
duced the greatest monuments * of art which 
are to be seen in Greece. They have a moun* 
tain which is one hundred and fifty oi^gyise in 
height ; entirely through this, they have made a 
passage, the length of which is seven stadia, it 
is moreover eight feet high, and as many wide. 
By the side of this there is also an artificial 
canal, which in like manner goes quite through 
the mountain, and though only three feet in 
breadth, is twenty cubits deep. This, by the 
means of pipes, conveys to the city the waters 
of a copious spring.* This is their first work, 



5 ZHdyiMo.!— Diana was worshipped in Crete, Indilfer. 
ently under the name of Dictynna and of Britomartia. 
Sritu, in the Cretan language, meant sweet, and wtartit, 
a virgin. Britomartis was the name of a virgin greatly 
beloved by Diana ; and what to said by Diodoms Sicu. 
his on the subject seems most worthy of attention. Hto 
story to thto :— Dictynna was bom in Csu^m ; slie in. 
vented hunters* toils and nets, and thence her name. 
She was the daughter of Jupiter, « hich renders it ex- 
cee^ngly improbal»le that she should be obliged to fly 
from Minos, and leap into the sea, where she was caught 
in some fishers' nets. The Mona IMctywueus of Pliny to 
now called Cape Spada.^7. 

6 The greoteH momwmeiU*. "-Of theae monuments 
some vestiges are still to be seen, consult Toumefort, L 
314 Port Tlgani to in form ofahalf.moon, and regards 
the soudweast ; its left horn to that famous Jettee which 
Herodotus reckoned amongst the three wonders of Ha- 
moe . Thto work, at that time of day, to an evidence ot 
the Samtons' application to maritime matters. 

7 C>pMNtf«prtir^.>-On the left of the dole, near to tba 
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and constructed by EnpnUnus, the son of 
Naustrophus, an inhabitant of Megara. Their 
second is a mole, which project* from the har- 
bour into the sea, and is two stadia or more in 
length, and about twenty oi^gyiae in height. 
Their last performance was a temple, which 
exceeds in grandeur all I have seen. This 
structure was first commenced by a native of 
the country, whose name was Rhoecus,^ son of 
Phileus. 

LXL Whilst Garabyses, the son of Cyrus, 
passed his time in Egypt, committing various 
excesses, two magi, who were brothers, and 
one of whom Cambyses had left in Persia as 
the manager of his domestic concerns^ excited 
a revolt against him. The death of Smerdis, 
which had been studiously kept secret, and was 
known to very few of the Persians, who in 
general believed that he was alive, was a dr- 



aqiiediict which c r cwt ei it, ar« eertain oiTerns, the en- 
trance of some of them artificially cut In all appear, 
anee some of those artifiirial caverns were what He- 
rodotos says were ranked among the moat woaderfU 
performaaoesortfaeOreelcnatiaiau The benotifnl spring 
wliidi tempted tiiem to go upon so greatawork^s donbtleas 
that of MeteUnoos, the best in the island, the disposition 
of the place proving perfectly faronrable, the moment 
they had conquered the difficulty of horing it ; but in all 
protMtbility tliey were not exact enough in levelling the 
ground, for they were obliged to dig a canal of twenty 
enbiu deep for canying the spring to tiie place designed. 
There must have been some mistake in tUs passage of 
Herodotus. 

Some live hundred paces from the sea, and almost the 
Dke distance from the rlv^ Imbrasb to Cape Cera, are 
the ruins of the fiunous temple of the Samian Juna But 
for Herodotus we should never have known the name 
of the architect He emptoyed a very particular order 
of columns, as may be now seen. It is indeed neither 
better nor worse than the Ionian order in its inflmcy, 
▼oU of that beauty which it afterwards acquired— Thus 
fisr Toumefort 

Its ancient names were Parthenias, Anthemus, and 
Melamphlasns. It was the birth-pbue of Pythagoras, 
and the school of Epicurus. Pococke says, that there 
are no remains which he could pr«vail upon himself to 
believatobeloi^tothiscanaL He adds, that the inhab. 
itants are remarkably profligate and poor. Toumefort 
makes a similar remaric There are no diadples of 
Pythagoras obeenres the Frenchman, now left in Samoa i 
the modem Samians are no more fond of fi«ting, than 
they are lovers of silence.— 7*. 

1 JZAtfciM.}— This Rboscns was not only a skilful ar. 
diitect, but he larther invented, in ooiOnnction with 
Theodoms of Samoa, the art of making moulds with 
day, long before the Bacc h Jad e s had been driven from 
Corinth; they were also tlie first who made casta in 
brass of whkh they formed statuaa. Pausanias relates 
the same lisct, with this addition, that upon a pedestal 
behind the altar of Diana, called Protothenia, there U a 
statue by RhcBcus; U Is a woman in bronae, said by the 
Ephesianstobe that of Night He had two sons, TeL 
eelea and Theodoms, botk ingenious statuaries.— Lor. 
c*rr. 



cumstatice to which the hisi-m^itioDed of these 
magi had been, piivy» and of which he. deter- 
mined to avail him9el£ . His brother, who, as 
we have related, jcHHed with him in this busi- 
ness, not onjly resembled in person ' but had 
the very name of the young prince, the son of 
Cyrus, who had been put to death by the order 
of his brother Cambyses. Hims Patiiithe% 
the other magus, pubUdy introduced and placed 
upon the royal throne, having previously in. 
structed him in the part he was to perform. 
Having done this, he sent messengers to differ- 
ent places, and one in particular to the Egyp- 
tian army, ordering them to obey Smerdis, the 
son of Cyrus, alone. 

LXII. These orders were every where 
obeyed. The messenger who came to Egypt 
found Cambyses with the army at Ecfaatana, 
in Syria.. He entered into the midst of tht 
troops,' and executed the coraaisnon whidi had 
been given him. When Cambyaes heard this, 
he was not awaoe of any ftUacy, but imstgined 

9 RmewMed im |>ersen.>-.Simi]ar historkal ineidenis 
will here occur to the most common reader, there hav. 
ing been no state whose annals are come down to un, 
in which, from the sknlUtnde of penoa, llMthMa laM. 
vidnals have not exdted coaunotiodsk In ^m Beiaaa 
government a false Pompey and aCslse Drusua dbtm oar 
attention, because one exerdsed the political sagacity of 
Cloero, the other employed the pen of Tadtoa. NeWkcr 
have we in oar own oouatry bcni wlthont iteHar tan. 
postors» the examples of whidi must be too fiuaiUar to 
require insertion here.— 7. 

S Into the midst aftke troopM.^lt may to an &«lish 
reader at first sight seem extraordinary, that any person 
should dare to execute audi a oommMen aa thte, and 
should venture himself on sudi a business amongst the 
troops of a man whose power had been so long estab. 
lished, and whose cruelty must have been pu t wi e u a 
But the persons of heralds, as the fimctioaB t b e | siarats 
poform were the most important possible, were on aB 
occasions sacred. Homer more than onoe oaUs then 
the sacred ministers of gods and men : they denooneed 
war, and proclaimed peace. It has been a matter of dh. 
pute amongst the learned from whence this sanctity was 
conferred on themj they were said to be deaoended from 
Cenyx, the son of ICercury, and under the protection of 
that god. This office, in Athens and Sparta, was bered- 
itary. In Athens as I have observed, the heralda were 
said to be derived from Cenyx ; in Sparta, from TUthy. 
Uus, the celebrated herald of AgamemnoiL They 
usually carried a staff of laurel in their lianda, sooietinies 
ofolive, round this two serpents were tHisted. To what 
an extreme this reverence for the persona of amhsana 
dors or heralds was carried, will a^^ear from the book 
Polyhymnia, chap. 134. It is almost unneceaaary to add, 
that in modem times the ptfsons of nmhaasadiws are 
in like manner deemed sacred, unless the trantn»ent ' 
which in case of war tl»ey receive at Constantinople be 
deemed an exception. The moment that war is declared 
against any foreign power, the representative of that 
power is selxcd, and sent as a prisoner tc the Black 
Tower.— r. 
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diat Prexaspes, whom be had sent to put 
Smerdb to death, had neglected to obey bis 
commands. *« Prezaspes,** said tbe kii^, *< tboa 
bast not fnlfilled my orders." *< Sir/' be replied, 
" you are certainly deceived ; it is impossible 
tbat your brotber sbould rebel against you, or 
occasion you tbe smallest trouble. I not only 
executed your orders concerning Smerdis^, but 
I buried bim witb mine own bands. If tbe 
dead can rise again, you may expect also a re- 
bellion from Astyages tbe Mede ; but if things 
go on in their usual course, you can have no^ 
thing to apprdiend from your brother. I would 
recoomiend, therefore, that you send for this 
herald, and demand by what authority be claims 
our allegiance to Smerdis.*' 

LXIIL This advice was agreeable to Gam- 
byses : the person of the herald was accordingly 
seised, and he was thus addressed by Prexas- 
pes t << You say, my friend, that you come from 
Smerdis, the son of Cyrus ; but I would advise 
you to be cautious, as your safety will depend 
upon your speaking the truth ; tdl me, there- 
f(Ne, did Smerdis himself entrust you with this 
commission, or did you receive it from some 
one of his officers ?** *' I must confess," replied 
die hendd, «that since the departure of Cam- 
byses on this Egyptian expedition, I have never 
seen Smerdis, ^ son of Cyrus. I received my 
prssent commission from the magus to whom 
Cambyses entrusted tbe management of his do- 
mestic affiurs; be it was who told me that 
Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, commanded me to 
execute tbb busniess.** This was the sincere 
answer of the herald ; upon whidi, Cambyses 
thus addressed Prexaspes: •'! perceive that, 
like a roan of integrity, you performed my com. 
mands, and have been guilty of no crime: but 
what Peisian, assuming the name of Smerdis, 
hM revolted against me?** <<Sir,** answered 
Prexaspes, " I believe I comprehend the whole 
of this business : the magi have excited this re- 
beWon against you, namdy, Patiaithes, to whom 
yon intrusted the management of your house- 
hold, and Smerdis, bis brother.** 

LXIV. As soon as Cambyses beard die 
■ame of Smerdis, be was impressed with con- 
Tiction of the truth ; and be immediately per- 
ceived the realsignifioation of the dream in which 
he had seen Smerdis seated on the royal throne, 
and toudiing the firmament with his head. Ac- 
knowledging that without any just cause he had 
destroyed his bcother, he lamented him with 
After indulging for a while in the ex- 



tremest sorrow, which a sense of bis misfor> 
tunes prompted, he leaped hastily upon his 
hone, determining to lead his army instantly to 
Susaagainst the rebels. In doing this, the sheath 
UHX from his sword, * which being thus naked, 
wounded him in the thigh. The wound was in 
the very place in which he had before struck 
Apis, the deity of tbe Egyptians. As soon as 
the blow appeared to be mortal, Cambjrses 
anxiously inquired the name of the place where 
he was : they told him it was called Ecbatana. 
An oracle from Butos had warned him that be 
should end his life at Ecbatana ; this he under- 
stood of Ecbatana * of the Medee, where all his 
treasures were deposited, and where he con- 
ceived he was in Ids old age to die. Tbe Ora- 
cle, however, qwke of the Syrian Ecbatana. 
When he learned the name of the town, the 
vexation arising from the rebellion of the magus, 
and the pain of his wound, restored him to his 
proper senses. « This,'* be exclaimed, remem- 
bering the oracle, «itf doubtless the place in 
which Cambyses, son of Cyrus, is destined to 
die.** 

L X V. On the twentieth day after the above 
event, he convened the more illustrious of the 

4 The Mkeathfett from his sword,y~The first swords 
were prohabljr made of brass ; for, as Lucretias observes, 
Bt prior «rU «rat qujun fcrri cofcnHiu oni. 

It hat been remarked, on the foUowiog passage of 
Virgil, 



tkat tlw poet only naea bran poetically instead of iron; 



dentiy, wliidi indeed appears from Homer, the sword 
was worn orer the shoulder ; if, therefore, the attitude 
of CWiri»yses,ltitheaelof moonting Us hoiM be consi. 
dered. Us reeeirlng the wound here described does not 
appear at all nnlikelv. In contradiction to modem cus- 
torn, the Romans sometimes wore two swords, one on 
each side ; when they wore bnione It was nsnaDy, though 
not ahraya, on the right side. On this sul^ect, see Mont- 
<hocon» where d U fc r e nt spedmens of ande nt s w w ds may 
be seen. The Persian swords were called adnaces, or 
scymetars..^* 7\ 

5 irc6a«aMi.3— Ctesias roaken thb prince die at Baby. 
Ion ; but this b not tbe only pbu» in which he contra, 
dicta l{erodotQS.*-XareAer. 

It appeara by the context, that this Ecbatana was in 
Syria ; an obscure place, probably, and unheard of by 
Cambyses till tliis moment A sindlar fiction of a pro. 
pheey occurs in our own history. Henry the Fourth 
iMid been told he was to die in Jerusalem, but died in the 
Jenisalem-ehamber at Westminster. Which tale Shak. 
as immortaUaed by noticing it 
It 
I 



Whka niaif I MppoMd dM Uttf Lwd. 
BM bMT mm tm that chMiWr, Uma 111 lit. 
In tkst JanMslMB thaU Hany *i^ 
Patansa in Fkdestlne marks the place of this Sjrrian 
Ecbatana.— 5cc tTJnvilte.^T. 
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Persians who were with him, and thus addressed 
them ; << What has happened to me, compels 
me to disclose to you what I anxiously desired 
to conceal. Whilst I was in Egypt, I beheld 
in my sleep a vision, which I could wish had 
nerer appeared to me. A messenger seemed 
to arrive from home, informing me that Smer- 
dis, sitting on the royal throne, touched the 
heavens with his head. It is not in the power 
of men to counteract destiny ; but fearing that 
my brother would deprive me of my kingdom, 
I yielded to passion rather than to prudence. 
Infatuated as I was, I despatched Prexaspes to 
Susa, to put Smerdis to death. After this 
great crime, I lived with more confidence, be- 
lieving, that Smerdis being dead, no one else 
would rise up against me. But my ideas of the 
future were fieJlacious; I have murdered my 
brother, a crime equally unnecessary and atro- 
cious, and am nevertheless deprived of my power. 
It was Smerdis the magus' whom the divinity 
pointed out to me in my dream, and who has 

1 Smerdit, the magut.'}— Mr Richardson, in his Dis. 
sertation on the Language, &c. of Eastern Nations, speak, 
ing of the disagreement between the Grecian and Asiatic 
history of Fenria, inalces the following renuu-ks. 

From this period (610 before Christ) till tlie Macedonian 
conquest, we hare the history of tlie Persians as given 
us by the Greeks, and the history of the Persians as 
written by themselves. Between these classes of writers 
we might naturally expect some difference of facts, but 
we should as naturally look for a few great lines whicii 
might mark some similarity of story: yet from every 
research which I have had an opportunity to make, there 
seems to bo nearly as much resemblance between the 
annals of England and Japan, as between the European 
and Asiatic relations of the same empire. The names 
and numbers of their kings liavo no analogy; and in re- 
gard to the most splendid facts of the Greek historians, 
the Persians are entirely silent We have no mention of 
the great Cyrus, nor of any king of PersU who in the 
events of his reign can apparently be forced into asimili. 
tude. We have no Croesus, king of Lydia ; not a syllable 
of Cambyses, or of his ftantic expedition against theEthio. 
plans. Smerdis Magus, and the succession of Darius, the 
son of Hystaspes, by the neighing of his horse, are to the 
Persians circumstances cquaUy unknown, as the nnmer. 
ous assassinations recorded by the Greeks, Ac. 

To do away, at least in part, any impression to the 
prQudine of Oredan history, which may be made by per. 
using the above remarks of Mr Richardson, the reader is 
presented with the following sentimenu of Mr GU>bon. 

" So Uttle has been preserved of eastern history before 
Mahomet, that the modem Persians are totally Ignorant 
of tiie victory of Sapor, an event so glorious to their 



The Incident here mentioned is the victory of Sapor 
over Valerian the Roman emperor, who was defeated, 
taken prisoner, and died in captivity. This happened in 
the year «» of the Christian era. Mahomet was bom 
In the year 371 of the same era; If, therefore, Mr Gib. 
bon-s observation be well founded, which it appears to 
be. Mr Richardson's ot^eetioos ^ to the ground -r. 



now taken arms against me. Things being 
thus circumstanced, it becomes you to remem- 
ber that Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, is actuaDy 
dead, and that the two magi, one with whom I 
left the care of my household, and Smerdis his 
brother, are the men who now claim your obe- 
dience. He, whose office it would have been to 
have revenged on these magi any injuries done 
to me, has unworthily perished by those who 
were nearest to him : but since he is no more, 
I must now tell you, O Persians! what I 
would have you do when I am dead — I entreat 
you all, by those gods who watch over kings, 
and chiefly you who are of the race of the 
Achemenides, that you will never permit this 
empire to revert to the Medes. If by any 
stratagem they shall have seized it, by strati^em 
do you recover it. If they have by force ob- 
tained it, do you by force wrest it from them. 
If you shall obey my advice, may the earth give 
you its fruits in abundance ; may you ever be 
free, and your wives and your flocks prolific ! 
If you do not obey me, if you neither recover 
nor attempt to recover the empire, may the re- 
verse of my wishes befall you, and may ev^ 
Persian meet a fate like mine !** 

LXVI. Cambyses having thus spoken, be> 
wailed his misfortunes. When the Persians 
saw the king thus involved in sorrow, they tore 
their garments, and expressed their grief aloud. 
After a very short interval, the bone became 
infected, the whole of the thigh mortified, and 
death ensued. Thus died Cambyses son of 
Cyrus, after a reign of seven years and &ve 
months," leaving no offspring, male or female. 
The Persians who were present could not be 
persuaded that the magi had assumed the su- 
preme authority, but rather believed that what 
Cambyses had asserted concerning the death of 
Smerdis, was prompted by his hatred of that 
prince, and his wish to excite the general ani- 
moslty of the Persians against him. They 
were, therefore, generally satisfied that it was 
really Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, who had 
assumed the sovereignty. To which they were 
the more inclined, because Prexaspes afterwanls 
positively denied that he had put Smerdis to 
death. When Cambyses was dead, he could 
not safely have confessed that he had killed the 
son of Cyrus. 

LX VIL After the death of Cambyses, tfa« 
magus, by the favour of his name, pretending 



2 Seven yeartand^wumthf.y^aHatmAlexmndrimm 
makes him reign ten ytan.^Larcher. 
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to be Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, reigned in 
security during the seven months which com- 
pleted the ei^th year of the reign of Cambyses. 
In this period he distinguished the various de- 
pendents on his power by his great munificence, 
so that after his death he was seriously regret- 
ted by all the inhabitants of Asia, except the 
Persians. He commenced his reign by pub* 
lishing every where an edict which exempted 
his subjects for the space of three years both 
from tribute and military service. 

LXVIII. In the eighth month he was de- 
tected in the following manner: Otanes, son 
of Phamaspes, was of the first rank of the 
Persians, both with regard to birth and affluence, 
lliis nobleman was the first who suspected that 
this was. not Smerdis, the son of Cyrus; and 
was induced to suppose who he really was, from 
his never quitting the citadel, and fW>m his not 
inviting any of the nobles to his presence. 
Suspicious of the imposture, he took these 
measures: — He had a daughter named Vhas- 
dyma, who had been married to Cambyses, and 
whom, with the other wives of the late king, 
the usurper had taken to himself. Otanes sent 
• message to her, to know whether she cohabited 
with Smerdis, the son of Cjrrus, or with any 
other person. She retiuned for answer, *' that 
she could not teU, as she had never seen Smer- 
dis, the son of Cyrus, nor did she know the 
person with whom she cohabited.'* Otanes 
sent a second time to his daughter : <* If,'* says 
be, <* you do not know the person of Smerdis, the 
son of Cyrus, inquire of Atossa who it is with 
whom you and she cohabit, for she must neces- 
sarily know her brother.** To which she thus 
replied, ** I can neither speak to Atossa, nor 
indeed see any of the women that live yvith him. 
Since this person, whoever he is, came to the 
throne, the women have all been kept separate. " 

3 Kept Mparatf.y-Chax^in, spealdnf of tb« death uf a 
Idnf of Fm&a. and the Intemperate grief of his wivcMay** 
thai tile reaaon whjr the womoi on inch occaaitHW are so 
deeply aflUeted, is not onlyfor the kjas of the king their has. 
band, bat for the loss of that shadow of liberty which they 
•qjoyed daring his life ; fmr no sooner It the prince laid 
in fab tomb, bat they are all shot op in particalar houses. 
TMmefort teUs os, that after the death of the sultan at 
Conatantinople, the women whom he honoured with his 
embraces, and their eldest dangiiters, are removed into 
the old seragiio at Constantinople ; the younger are 
wMnetiaies left for the new emperor, or are married to 



It appears that in the east from the remotest times fe. 
ffudes haTs been Jealously secluded from the other sex. 
Verertheless, we learn from modem traTeUers, that this 
is done with some restrictions, and that tfaey are not only 
•ntfsred to eommnaicate with each other, but on certain 



LXIX. This reply more and more justified 
the suspicions of Otanes ; he sent, therefore, a 
third time to his daughter: " My daughter,** he 
observed, " it becomes you, who are nobly bom, 
to engage in a dangerous enterprize, when your 
father commands you. If this Smerdis * be not 
the son of Cyrus, but the man whom I suspect, 
he ought not, possessing your person, and the 
sovereignty of Persia, to escape with impunity. 
Do this, therefore— when next you shall be ad- 
mitted to his bed, and shall observe that he is 
asleep, examine whether he has any ears ; if he 
has, you may be secure you are with Smerdis, 
the son of Cyrus ; but if he has not, it can be 
no other, than Smerdis, one of the magi." To 
this Phaedyma replied, " That she would obey 
him, notwithstanding the danger she incurred ; 
being well assured, that if he had no ears, and 
should discover her in endeavouring to know 
this, she should instantly be put to death.'* Cy- 
rus had in his life-time deprived tins Smerdis 
of his ears * for some atrocious crime. 

days to leave the haram or seraglio, and take their amuse- 
ments abroad. 

vnmv a plurality of wives is allowed, eadi, it diould 
seem from Toumefort, has a distinct and separate ^>art- 
ment " I was extremely at a loss," says he, " how to 
behave to the great men of the cast, when I was called 
in, and visited, as a physician, the apartments of their 
wives. These ^wrtments are jiist like the dormitories 
of our religious, and at every door I found an arm covered 
with gauze, thrust out through a small loop-hole, made 
on purpose : at first I ftmded they were arms of wood or 
brass, to serve for sconces to light up candles in at night; 
but it surprised me when I was told that I must cure the 
persons to whom these arms belonged." The easterns 
listen with much astonishment to the familiarity pre- 
vailing betwixt the sexes in Europe. When told that 
no evil results from this, they answer with a proverb, 
"Bring butter too near tiie fire, and you will hardly keep 
it from melting."— r. 

4 Iftki* 5iiMftiu.]— That Cambyses was the Ahasue- 
rus, and Smerdis the Artaxerxes, that obstructed the 
work of the temfde, is plain from hence, that they are 
said in Scripture to be the kings of Persia that reigned 
between the time of Cyrus and the time of that Darius 
by whose decree the teroj^ was finished ; but that Darius 
being Darius Hystaspes, and none reigning between Cy. 
rus and that Darios in Persia, but Cambyses and Smerdb, 
it must follow from hence, that none but Cambyses and 
Smerdis could be the Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes, who 
are said in Earn to have put a stop to this work.— 
Prideaux. 

5 Thi$ Smtrdu of hit sar«. 3— The discovery of this im- 
posture was long celebrated in Persia as an annual festi. 
vaL By reason of the great slauf^ter of the magians 
then made, it was called magophonia. It was also from 
this time that they first had the name of magians, which 
signified the cropt-eared, whidi was then given them on 
account of this impostor, who was thus cn^ Mige- 
gush signified. In the language of the country then in use, 
(me that had his ears crept ; and from a rhig.leader of 
that sect who was thus crept, the author of the famous 
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Phsdyma comptied in all respects with the 
injunctions of her father. The wi?es of the 
Persians sleep with their husbands by tarns. * 
When this kdy next slept with the magus, as 
soon as she saw him in a profound sleep, she 
tried to touch his ears, and behig perfectly sa- 
tisfied that he had none, as soon as it was day, 
she communicated the intelligence to her father. 

LXX. Otanes instantly revealed the secret 
to Aspathines and Gobryas, two of the noblest 
of the Persians, upon whose fidelity he could 
depend, and who had themselves suspected the 
imposture. It was agreed that each should dis- 
dose the business to the ftiend in whom he 
most confided. Otanes therefore chose Inta- 
phemes ; Gobryas, Megabyzus ; and Aspathi. 
nes, Hydames. The conspirators being thus 
six in number, Darius, son of Hystaspes, arrived 
at Susa, from Persia, where his fiither was gov. 
emor : when they instantly agreed to make him 
also an associate. 

L X X L These seven met,' and after mutual 
vows of fidelity consulted together. As soon 
as Darius was to speak, he thus addressed his 
confederates : « I was of opinion that the death 
of Smerdis, son of Cyrus, and the usurpation 
of the magus, were circumstances known only 
to myself; and my immediate purpose in com- 
ing here, was to accomplish the usurper's death. 
But since you are also acquainted with the 
matter, I think that all delay will be dangerous, 
and that we should instantly execute our inten- 
tions.** "Son of Hystaspes," replied Otanes, 
*' bom of a noble parent, you seem the inheri- 
tor of your father's virtue ; nevertheless, be not 
precipitate, but let us enter on this business 



Arabic lexioon caOed Cvrnu, tells m ih&j had «U thk 
iuun« given tfiem; and what Herodotua and Jostiii, and 
other aathon, write of this floMrdis, pUiUy shows that 
he was the aauL.— PrirfMnjr. 

1 Tke wive* i>fike PertUuu dnp with their hutbtuU 
hjf <unM.>- By the Bfahometaa law, the PeniMM, Tnrka, 
and indeed aU true believers, are paWltted to have wives 
of three dUfcrent deacrlptloos ; those whom they espoose, 
those whom they hire, and those whom they pnrehase. 
Of the first kind they are limited to four, of the two hut 
they may have as many as they please or can aflbrd. 
Amongst the singnlarities sanctified by the Alcoran, the 
ffdlowing is not the least; a woman legally espoused 
may insist on a divorce from her hndband, if he is impo- 
teiH, if he is given to onnatoral u^oymeat, ot, to ose 
Toumcfert's expresaloa, if he does not pay his tribute 
upon Thursday and Friday night, wldeh are the times 
consecrated to the ooi^ag"! dutiea.— 7. 

% 7^lMeMwniMe<.>-Mithridates,ldngof PontuSfWho 
afterwards gave so much trouble to the Romans, was de. 
scnided from one of these conspirators : see book viL 
ehap. iL—LardWr. 



with caution : for my own part, I am averse to 
undertake any diing^ tUl we shall have strBiigtk«> 
ened our party.*' « My friends,** resuoMd 
Darius, *' if you follow the advice of Otane^ 
your ruin is inevitable. The hope of rewwi 
will induce some one to betray your desigiis 
to the magus. An enterprize like this sbooU 
be accomplished by yourselves, disdainu^ aD 
assistance. But since you have revealed the 
secret, and added me to your party, lee us thb 
very day put our designs in execution ; for I 
declare, if this day pass without our ftdfilfiog 
our intentions, no one diall to-morrow betrsj 
me ; I will mjrself disclose the conspiracy to 
the magus.'* 

LXXIL When Otanes observed the ardour 
of Darius ; « Since," he replied, «yon wifl wt 
suflbr us to defer, but precipitate us to the ter- 
mination of our purpose, explain how we sfaaU 
obtain entrance into the palace, and attack die 
usurpers. That tiiere are guards regukriy 
stationed, if you have not seen them youisdf, 
you must have known from others ; how Shan 
we ^ude these ?** '< There are many drcum^ 
stances, Otanes,** returned Darius^ *< whkh we 
cannot so well explain by our words as by our 
actions. There are others which may be made 
very plausible by words, but are tsKgitH^ of no 
splendour in the execution. You cannot sup- 
pose that it will be difficult for us to pass tint 
guards; who amongst them, will not be impdU 
ed by reverence of our persons, or fear <^ oi» 
authority, to admit us? Besides this, I am 
furnished with an undeniable excuse $ I can say 
that I am just arrived from Persia, and have 
business from my father with die king. If a 
falsehood must be spoken,* let it be sa They 



3 IfafaUehood mnH he «poXvti.>- This WMwSHtf, m 
Lan^o', is not very rigid; bat it oogfit, \m taaHaaat 
to be remembered, that Herodotus ia hero spaalrtng 
IUsehoodwhichoperatestonoona*sii^ory. Bryvat, 
the contrary, remarks, that we may rest 
are the author's own senthnents, thoogk 
another parson ; hence he 
his veradty l>e sometimes called in qmaHim. Bi 
we remember that one of the first radimeBts of 
education was to speak the troth, the tttUe scrapie 
which Darlvis here adopts a Msehood, most 
remarkable. Upon thteaid^eotof sincerity. Lord 
bury has some very eorioas reaaaricsi The cMaf 
ancient critks," says he, "extols Homer ahoveall 
foronderstandinghowtollelBpeifBetien. HisB 
cording to ttiat master's ofrinion and the ji 
the gravest and most veneraUe writers, vntm ha 
selvee the Joatost moral truth^ aade<xhibillve«#th«haat 
doctrine and faistraotioa in Ufe snd mannera.*' Itlawall 
remarked by one ertheaadeBlB, tiioi«h I doMtraMoaa. 
ber wfaidi, that a Tlolatton of tmtil faBpttoB » MoSasBpft 
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who are sia^ere, ttai tkf who ire rtot, have 
Ibe sane object ^ view. Falsehood is piompt- 
ed by views of interest, and the laoguage of 
trath ift dictaitifd by aotfie promised benefit^ or 
tho hope of inspirfai^ oonfi^enee. So that> in 
laet» these fttie otity two ^TertfUt paths to the 
aame end : If riO emoKunenf we^ Imposed, the 
iineere man would be false, and the false man 
sineere. As to the guards, be who sufiers us 
.to pass sfaiA hereafter be remembered to his 
advantage ; he who oj>poses us sfa^ be deemed 
an enemy -. let us. therefor, now hasten (o the 
palace, and execute our purpose.*' 

LiXXlII. When he had finished, Gobrya» 
spake as foBows : ** My fiiends, to recover the 
empire wffl indeed be gh>rious ; but if we fail, 
it vHH be nobler to £e, thai^ for Persians to 
Ihre ih subjection to a Mede, stttS he too de- 
piited of Ws cars. You #ho were present at 
the last hours of Gambyse^- cannot but remem- 
ber the imprecations wUcb he tittered against 
the Persiamr if they fid not attempt thie recov- 
ery of the empire. We tihen refused him at- 
tention, thinldng him influenced by lAalignity 
and resentment ; but now I M least second the 
proposal of ThAas, nor wo^d I have this as- 
sembly break up, but to proceed instantly 
^dnst the^ toagasr The sentiment of Oo- 
bryas gave mfiversal s&tisfaotion* 

LXXIV. During t3te ihterval of this cbh- 
sohation, the two nnkgi had together determined 
to make a fti^d of Prexasper: they #ere 
aware tiiat he had been injured by Cambyses, 
who had slain his son with an arrow ; and that 
be ilone was privy to the deaith of Smerdis, the 
son of Cyrus, having been his executioner; 
they were conadous also that he was highly es- 
teemed by the Persians. They accordingly 
sent for him, and mide him the most liberal 
promises ; they made him swear that he would 
on no account disclose the fii^acy which they 
pvactiaed on the Persians ; and they promised 
faim, in reward of his fidelity, rewards without 
namber. Piexaspes engaged to comply with 
their wishes ; they then told him of their in. 
tention to assemble the Persiitos beneath the 



ofOod,aidfearofinaii. Yet the gnvest of our moralists 
mod dhrines hare allowed that there may be occasions in 
which a derlatioa from strict truth isVenlal.^r. 

Tliis naorality is not only not very rigid, as Lardier 
aOnns, batit contnuBcte one of the most important ob. 
Jecis in thecdueatloB of the Persians, the spesJdng truth, 
whStA we are told by Herodotna, in moreplacea than one, 
was not frequently violated, though la Persian discipline 
stroBgly enforeed. 



tower* which x^-as the royal residence, irbtfi 
whence tiiey desired him to declare aloud that he 
who then sat on the throne of Persia Iras Smer- 
dis, the son of Cyrus, and no other. They were 
induced to this measure^ from a consideration 
of the great authority of Prexaspes, and because 
he had frequently declared that he had never put 
Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, to death, but that 
be was still i£ve. 

LXX V. Prexaspes agreed to comply with 
ad) thae ^y proposed ; the magi aceordingly 
assembkd the Persians, and leading Prexaspes 
to the top of the tower, commanded him to 
make an oration. He, without paying Ae least 
attention to the promises he had made, recited 
the genealogy of the fiunUy of Cyrus, begin- 
ning with Acbiemenes. When he came to 
Cyrtis him^lf, he enivMenMed the services 
which that prince htui rendered the Persians. 
He^ then made a fii^ dfieovery of t^e truth, 
estcusinig himself for ebncealii^ it sd hngy from 
the danger which the reveaKng it would have 
incurred, but that it #ris no# forced from him. 
He assured them that he actually had killed 
Smei&,. by the order of Cambyses, and thirt 
the magi now exercised the sovereign autho^rify. 
When he had imprecated many Curses* upon 



4 Beneath (he fotiwr.3— This Was the dtfldel An. 
cieiHly the kings lodgi«l here for seeority. In cha^.- 
IxviiL Herodotus obsenres that the magus would not stir 
from the citadel ; and in di^ ludx. he says that the 
oooapirators 1^ behind in the citadel such of their friends 
as were wounded in attacking tiie magi— XarcAtfr. 

5 Imprecated manjf cmtm*. 3— In ancient times, and 
amongst the Ori^atals in particular, these kind of bn- 
precations were Tery frequent, and supposed to have an 
eictraordinary bifluence. The curse of a father was 
believed to be particularly fatal ; and the iuries were 
alwmys thought to execute the imprecations of parents 
upon disobe^nt children : see tiie stories of (Edipns and 
Theoens. When Joshua destroyed Jericho, he impre. 
cated a severe curse upon whoever should attempt to 
rebuild it This was, however,^ at a distant period of 
time aooompUshed. We have two examples of solenm 
imprecations on reeord, whh^ have always been deemed 
worthy of attention. The one occurred in ancient 
Roue : when CTassus,- in deflanoe of the auspices, pre- 
pared to make an czpeditkm against the Parthians. The 
tribune Atetas waited for him at the gates of tiie city 
witti an altar, a ire, and a sacrifice ready prepared, and 
with the moat horrid aolemnity devoted him to destrucu 
tion. The otiMT examide Is more modem, it is the im- 
piecathm wUdi A^erroee, ttie frnous Arabian phOoa*. 
pher, dtterad sgiiaBfr his son. As It is Una geMraUy 
k]i0wn,I^haUredteitatleii8tii: Averroes was one day 
aerlonsly con v e rs in g witt some gravefrieadsi when his 
son, in a riotous manner, intruded himaelf^ accompanied 
by some dissolute companloBa. The old man, viewing 
him with great indigxiatlon, sfoke two verses to the 
foUowiiv <fl^ • '* 1^7 ^^"^ beauties could not content 
thee, tbou hM stripped tKe wikl goat of Ms beauties ; 

X 
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the Persians, if they did not attempt the re- 
covery of their rights, and take vengeance 
upon the usurpers, he threw himself ftom the 
tower. — Such was the end of Prexaspefl,aman 
who through every period of his life merited 
esteem.* 

LXXVL The seven Persians, having de- 
termined instantly to attack themagi, proceeded, 
after imploring Uie aid of the gods, to execute 
their purpose. They were at first ignorant of 
what related to the &te of Prexaspes, but they 
learned it as they went along. They withdrew 
for a while to deliberate together ; they who 
sided with Otanes, thought that their enter- 
prise should be deferred, at least during the 
present tumult of affiiirs. The friends of 
Darius, on the contrary, were averse to any 
delay, and were anxious to execute what they 
bad resolved immediately. Whibt they re- 
mained in this suspense, they observed seven 
pair of hawks,' which, pursuing two pair of 
vultures, beat and severely tore them. At this 
sight the conspintors came immediately into 
the designs of Darius ; and, relying on the 
omen of the birds, advanced boldly to the 
palace. 

LXX VIL On their arrival at the gates, it 
happened as Danus had foreseen. The guards, 
unsuspicious of what was intended, and awed 
by their dignity' of rank, who, in this instance, 

and thej who are m beantifiil u thytelf admire thee. 
Tboa haft got hie wuiton heart, hie lecherous eyee, and 
hie seoMleii bead ; hot to-morrow thou shalt find thy 
Ihther will have hie pushing home. Cursed be ell extra, 
▼igaades: when I was young I sometimes punished my 
HXber, now I am old I cannot punish my son ; hut 1 heg 
of Ood to deprire Um rather of life, than suffer him to 
be dieobedieot*' It U related that the young man died 
within ten montfae.— 7. 

1 Merited eeteem.y-Vpca this faiddent M. Lareher 
remarks, that this hMt noble action of his life but iU 
co r resp o nds wUh tiM mean and dastardly behaviour 
which Prezaspee had before exhibited to tite murderer 
of Us eon. 

8 5eempa<r0/AafpX».>- The superstition of the an. 
cients, with respect to the eightor flight of binb, has 
oAenexerdsed the sagacity and acnteness of philoeophers 
and adiolarB. Some birds Itamished omens from their 
chattering, as <tow8, owls, &c } others from the direc 
tion in which they flew, as eagles, rulturee, hawks, ftc 
An eagle seen to the right was fortunate.— See Homer. 
The sight of an eagle was sup posed to foretel to Tarqui. 
nlus Prisens, that he should obtain tl»e crown ; it pre. 
dieted also, the conquests of Alexander; and the loss 
of their dominions to TSrquin the proud, and Dlonysius, 
tyrant of Syracuse ; Innumerable other examples must 
here occur to the moet eoounon reader. A raren seen 
on the left hand was unfortunate : 



UiccoarBlc-nrvir. 
3 Awed fly their dignit^.y-The most memorable In. 



seemed to act from a divine impulse, without 
any questions, permitted them to enter. As 
soon as they came to the interior part of the 
palace, they met with eunuchs, who were em- 
ployed as the royal messengers; these asked 
their business, and at the same time threatened 
the guards for suffering them to enter. On their 
opposing their fieuther entrance, the conspirators 
drew their swords, and encouraging each other, 
put the eunuchs to death : from hence they in- 
stantly rushed to the inner apartments. 

LXXVIIL Here the two magi happened 
to be, in consultation about what was to be done 
in consequence of the conduct of Prexaspes. 
As soon as they perceived the tumult, and heard 
the cries of the eunuchs, they ran towards them, 
and preparing in a manly manner to defend 
themselves, the one seized a bow and the other 
a lance. As the conspirators drew near to the 
attack, the bow became useless ; but the other 
magus, who was armed with the lance, wounded 
Aspathines in the thigh, and deprived Intapber. 
nes of one of his eyes, though the blow was not 
lataL The magus who found his bow of no 
service, retreated to an adjoining apartment, into 
which he was followed by Darius and Gobryaa. 
This latter seized the magus round the waist,* 
but as this happened in the dark, Darius stood 
in hesitation, fearing to strike, lest he should 
wound Gobryas. When Gobryas perceived 
this, he inquired why he was Uius inactive : 
when Darius replied, that it was from his fear 
of wounding his friend ; « Strike^" exdaimed 



stance in history of the eflects of this Und of imprcesiaa, 
is that of the soldier sent into the prison to kill Caios 
Bfarlus:— The story Is related at length by nntarch. 
When the man entered the prison with his sword drawn, 
**FeUow," exdafaned the stem Bomaa, **danat thoa 
kill Cains Blarius ?*' Upon whtefa the soldier dropped hfe 
sword, and rushed out of doors. This fnct, howerer, 
being no where mentioned by Cicero, who speaks rery 
largely on the subject of Marlus, has given Dr MMdletoa 
reastm to suppose, that the whole is a ftdbulous narra. 
Uon.— r. 

4 Round the imiftLD— Not unlike to this was the man. 
ner In which David Rinto, the fayonrite of the onfor. 
tunate Mary queen of Scots, was murdovd. Rlxxiowas 
at supper with his mistress, attended by afewdomeetirB, 
when the Idng, who had chosen this place and <^»pdr. 
tunity to satisfy his Tengeance, entered the apartmcfift 
with Ruthren and Us aocompHoee. The wretdied Gu 
Tourite, conceiving himself the victim whose death was 
required, flew for protection to the queen, whom he 
seised round the waist This attitude did not tare him 
from the dagger of Rnthven ; and before he cooM be 
dragged to the next apartment, the rage of his enemies 
put an end to his Ufe, piercing his body wltii ftfty>slx. 
wounds.— See the account In ItoderUan't Hietory of ScoU 
kmd, vol L 360.-7*. 
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GobfyBs, « Uiougb you should pierce both.'*— 
Darius instantly complied, and ran his sword 
through the magus. 

LXXIX. Having thus slain the magi,^ they 



ft 7%0ffMi^.3— Itmaynotinthuplacebeiinpertiiient, 
to giv« a ■Qcdnct accoant of the magi m nrwigitnf, as te. 
l«eted firom Tariona writer* on the sol^ect This sect 
originating fan the Eart, aboraiDating aU images, worship, 
ped God only by fire. Their chief doctrine was, tliat there 
were two principles, one of which was the canse of all 
good, the other the cause of aUerIL The former is re. 
presented by Ught, the other by darkmas, and thatihmi 
tlicee two all thfaogs in the world were made. Thegood 
god they named Yasdan or Ormund j the erU god, Ah- 
raman; the former is by the Greeks named Oromasdes, 
the latter Arimanios. Concemlngthese two gods, some 
held both of them to hare been from eternity; others 
contended the good being only to be eternal, the other 
ar^ed: both agreed to this, that there will be a con. 
tiaaal oppoaitkm between these two till the end of the 
world, when the good god shall orereome the evil god; 
and that afterwards each shaU have his world to himself, 
the good god have aU good men with him, the evU god 
aU wicked men. Of this system, Zoroaster was the first 
Ibander, whom Hyde and Frideaox make cotemporary 
with Darius Hystaspes, but whose era, as appears from 
M oyle, the Greek writers of the age of Darius make 
many hundred years before their own time. After giv. 
teg a flOQctee hot aoiflsated aeooont of the theology of Zo. 
roaster, Mr Gibbon has this fooUshremark :•' Every mode 
of religion, to make a deep and lasting impression on the 
human mind, must ezerdse our obedience, by eiUoining 
pvartleea of devotion for which we can assign no raason ; 
and Bsait aoqnke our esteem by hicukating moral duties, 
anahwons to the dictatea of our own hearts.** The re. 
ligion of Zoroaster was abundantly provided with the 
former, and possessed a sufficient portion of the latter. 
At the age of puberty the fisithlU Persian was invested 
with a mysterious ginUe, fhnn which moment the moat 
indiAsrent action of his life was sanctifled by prayers, 
fjaculations, and genulleidons, the ominion of which 
waaagrievoussin. The moral duties, however, were re. 
quired of the disdple of Zoroaster, who wished to eseape 
the peraecutkm of Arimanius, or, as Mr Gibbon writes it, 
Ahriman, and to live with Ormuiod, or Ormusdin a bliss, 
fid eternity, where the degree of feUdty wiU be exacUy 
proportioned to the degree of vhtue and piety. In the 
time of Theodosius the younger, the Christians enjoyed 
a fnU toleration in Persia; but Abdas indiscreeUy pulU 
ing down a temple, in which the PershuM worshipped 
fire, a persecntiom agafaist Uie Christians was exdted, 
and prosecuted with unrelenting cruelty. Themagiare 
still known in Ferria, under the name of parsi or parses ; 
their superstition is contained in three books, named 
^end. Pazend, and Vestna, said by themselves to be com- 
posed by Zerdascht, whom they confound with the pa. 
triarch Abraham. The oriental Christians pretend, that 
the magi who adored Jesus Christ, were disciples of Zo. 
roaster, who predicted to them the coming of the Mes. 
stah, and the new star which appeared at his birth. Up. 
on this latter sul^ect a modem writer has ingeniously 
remarked, that the presents which the magi made to 
Christ, indicated their esteeming him a royal child, not- 
withstanding his mean situation and appearance : they 
gave him gold, frankincense, and myrrit, such as the 
queen of Sbeba presented to Solomon in his glory. 
It seems ahnoet unnecessary to add, that from these 



instantly cut off their heads. Their two friends 
who were wounded were left behind, as well to 
guard the citadel, as on account of their inability 
to follow them. The remaining five ran out 
into the public street, baring the heads of the 
magi in their hands, and making riolent outcries. 
They called aloud to the Persians, explaining 
what had happened, and exposing the heads of 
the usurpers ; at the same time, whoever of the 
magi appeared was instantly put to death. The 
Persians hearii^ what these seven noblemen 
had effected, and learning the imposture prac- 
tised on them by the magi, were seized with the 
desire of imitating their conduct Sallying 
forth with drawn swords, they killed every 
magus whom they met; and if night had not 
checked their rage, not one would have escaped. 
The anniversary of this day the Persians cele- 
brate with great solemnity: the festival tiiey 
observe is Qalled the magophonia, or the slaugh- 
ter of the magi. On this occasion no magus is 
permitted to be seen in public, they are obliged 
to confine themselves at home. 

LXXX. When the tumult had subsided, 
and an interval of five days was elapsed, the 
conspirators met to deliberate on the situation 
of afiairs. Their sentiments, as delivered on 
this occasion, however they may want credit 
with many of the Greeks, were in fact as 
follows.— -Otanes recommended a republican 
fOTm of government : « It does not," says he, 
** seem to me advisable, that the government of 
Persia* should hereafter be intrusted to any 
individual person, this being neither popular 
nor wise. We all know the extreme lengths 
to which the arrogance of Cambyses proceeded, 
and some of us have felt its influence. How 
can that form of government possibly be good, 
in which an indiridual with impunity may in- 
dulge his passions, and which is apt to transport 



magi or magians the English word magie Is derived:— 
See Prideaux, Gibbon, Bayle, BibUotheque Orientale, 
and Harmert Observations on passages of Scripture.— 7. 
6 GoeemiMtfM<o/Ptfrna3—Bfadiiavel, reasoning upon 
the conquests of Alexander the Great, and upon the un. 
resisting sulmiission which his successors experienced 
from the Persians, takes it for granted, that amongst the 
ancient Persians there was no distinction of nobility. 
This, howeve^, was by no means the case; and what 
Mr Hume remarks of the Florentine secretary was un. 
doubtedly true, that he was far better acquainted with 
Roman than with Greek authors :— See the Eaa&j of Mr 
Hume, where be asserts that " Politics may bo reduced 
to a science ;*' with his note at the end of the volume, 
which contains an enumeration of various Persian noble, 
men of different periods, as well as a refutation of Ma. 
chiavers absurd position above stated.— 7. 
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even the best i>f mw beyoad thfi bounds of 
reuon ? Wbfin a man, naturaUy ^nvipuo, f4r 
tains greatnesi, lie iafUHtly bepomes inso^eiK: 
Insolenoe and jealousy ar^ th^ dbdiiguishuig 
vices of tytants* and when eoiobined lead to 
the most enonnous crimes* He who is placed 
at the swDroit of power, ou^ indeed to be a 
stranger to envy ; but we know l^ fotal eiper* 
ienee, that the oontisary happens. We know 
also, that thfi worthiest eiti^ens eicite the jeal- 
ousy of tynuits, who srs pleased only with the 
most abandoned : they aw ever prompt to listen 
to the voice of calumny. If wfl P<»y them tem- 
perate respect, they take umbrsge thft we are 
not more profuse in our attentions: if th? 
respect with which they are treated seem immOf 
derate, they call it adulation. The severest 
misfortune of aU 1% that they pervert the insti- 
tutions of their country, offier violence to our 
females, and put those whom th«)r dislike to 
death, without the formalities of jiMtioe* But 
a democracy in the first place bears the honour- 
able name of an «<iuality;* the disorders whif^h 
prevail in ft monarehy cannot there take place. 
The magistrate is appointed by lot, he is ac- 
countable for his administration, and whatever 
is done must be with the general consent I 
am, therefore, of opinion, that monarchy should 
be abolished, and that, as every thing depends 
on the people,' a popular government should 
be established,'*— Such were the sentiments of 
Otsnes. 

JjXXXI. Megabyzus, however, was in^ 
clined to an oligarchy; in favour of which he 
thus expressed himself: " All that Otanes has 

1 E^alit^.y-'The word ia the original U t0m0f*np, 
which inoanc equality of laws. M. Larcher tranalatee it 
literaUyifionomie ; bat in English, as we have no author- 
ity for the use of it, isonomy would perhaps seem pedan- 
tic. The following passage from Lord Shaftesbury fully 
explains the word in question. — Speaking of the influence 
of tyranny on the arts, ** The high spirit of tragedy," 
says he, *' can iU subsist where the spfarit of Uberty Is 
wanting.** The genius of this poetry consists in the 
lively representation of the disorders and misery of tke 
great ; to the end that the people, and those of a lower 
eoBiHtion, may be taught the better to content them. 
selTM with privacy, enjoy tiieir safer state, and priie 
the equaUtg and Justice of their guardian laws.— 7. 

8 Every thing depends on Ae peopU,y~An this place 
the favourate adage of Vox popoli vox Dei, most oooor 
to every reader \ the truth oi which, as &r as power is 
concerned, is certainly indisputable ; bat with respect to 
political sagacity, the sentiment of Horace may be more 
aeoorely vindicated : 

Intordum Tu%at nctvm vklct. Ml obi pcocat. 
Which Pope happily renders, 
Tha pM|4«i» Totot to add I 
It U, aDd it to not, tht voka of God.— r. 
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ujged, oonoeming the eiFtirpation of tyiamiy, 
meets with my entire approbation ; but wW 
he recommends the supreme authority to bf 
intrusted to die people, he seems to me to err 
in the extreme. Tumultuous assemblies of 
the people are never distinguished by wiadooi, 
always Xnf insolence ; neither can any thing be 
possibly more preposterous, than to fly fios 
the tyranny of an individual Co the intenspetate 
caprice of the vulgar. Whatever a tyrant un- 
dertakes, has the merit of previous concert and 
design ; but the people are always rash aad ig- 
norant And how can they be otherwise, who 
are uninstructed, and with no internal sense ' 
of what is good and right ? Destitute of jndr 
ment, their actions resemble the videnee of a 
torrent* To me, a democracy seema to in- 
volve the ruin of our country : let us, there- 
fore, intrust the government to a few indi- 
viduals, selected for their talents and their vir- 
tues. Let us constitute a part of these our- 
selves, and ^rom the exercise of authority so 
deposited, we may be justified in expecting the 
happiest e^Tnts.** 

8 No internal miim.>- The original is womewkM per- 
plexed} but the acute Valenaer, by readof mmtStt 
for «»isMr, at onee removes all difficulty — T. 

4 TkeiraeHem retemNe Mtf ^Meneeofa HMTvnll* 
Upon the sul^ect of popular i 
remarks of M. de Lolme 

** Those who compose a popalar assembly are no* ac 
tuated, in the course of their dettberatiom, by aoy dear 
or predae view of any present or poiitiwperMnal tatep. 
est Astheyseetheatiselveslostasltweffeiothecmwi 
of those who ate called upon to exerdse the naae hme- 
tion with themselves; as they know that thdr in*. 
vidnal vote will make no change in ttie public resehitkas 
and that to wlMtever side they may indiae, the gemenl 
reeoH will nevertheless be the same, they do not naJnr. 
take to inquire how far the things proposed to tiwM 
agree with the whole of the lawa already in hei^, m 
flrith the prMent dreumstanees of the stal*. As 9im 
among them have previously ocmsidered the a n h j a uU en 
niiidi they are called npon to determine, very few easry 
»lnng with them any opinioa or indinalion of their own, 
and to which they are resolved to adhere. Ae, Ww . 
ever, it is necessary at last to come to some mihuisa, 

the ou^or part of them are determined, by rri i 

which tltey would Uoshto pay anyregard to oo mndi less 
serious occasions : an unusual sight, a dmi^ieof theorA. 
nary ]rfaoe of as se m bly, a suddoi disturfaanoe, a ninioi, 
are, amidst the general want of asptvHof dedsioss* tk» 
n^fieiemt raHo ef tlie determination of tiw greatest part; 
and from thb assemblage of separate wilis, thus fenned, 
hastily and without reflection, a generai will rendi^ 
whidk is also without reflectiM^**— CoMlilsiMoa «/ Xt^^ 
kpid,2StKi^. 

Quod enim fretum, quern Euripum, tet rootoa, ( 
et tam varias habere putatis agitationea flnetniim, ^ 
tasperturbatloneaetquantossestushahet ratio < 
rum.— Oioero Orat. pro Mwrm 
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hXXXll Pwiiu WM (he tkird v^«d«- 
liv«ro^ U8 opimo*. « The ivnttiiiestft of 
Megabyxns,** he obsenred, « as they rekCt to a 
popvlar govwmnfnti am WKpiestieiiaUy wise 
qnd just; bttC bom his opinion of an oU^uchjr, 
I feotaU J ^immU Snppofuc ^ tbcaa diftfu 
eot forips of govenustfit, Bonarehj, demo. 
cmcf, nd an oliiais^, aefw^ to piavail in 
the greatest parfeetioB, I am of apinina that 
monaichy has greatly the aibraataga. Indeed 
Dothiog can be better than the forenmient of 
JD indiyidnsl eminent for his viitue. |le will 
not only hare regaid to the geneial weUare of 
hia sul^eeta, bat his resolntions wfll be can- 
tioutaly eoncealed fran the puUio enemies of 
the state. In an oligarchy, the majority who 
have die eara of the state, though employed in 
the eaurcise of viitne for the publie good, will 
He the oljects of mntoal envy and dislike. 
Efiery individaal wiM be aazions to extend his 
own personal mipoitanee, from which will pro- 
ceed faction, sedition, and bloodshed. The 
sorereign power coming by these means to the 
oands of a sln^ penon, constitutes the strong- 
eat afgunient to fMrofO what Ibrm of govem- 
meot is best Whenever the ptopie possess 
the supreme authority, disorders in tiie state are 
Qoavotdable : such disorders Introduced in a re- 
public, do not separate the bad and the profli- 
girte £rom each other, they unite ^m in the 
closest bonds of connection. They who mu- 
tually injure the state, mutually support each 
other : Ais e^l exists till some individual, as- 
suming authority, suppresses tjhe sedition : he 
of course obtains popular admiration, which 
ends in his becoming the sovereign ;* and this 
again tends to prove, that a monarchy is of all 
governments the most excellent. To compre- 
hend all that can be said at once, to what are 
we indebted for our liberty ; did we derive it 
from the people, an oligarchy, or an individual ? 
For my own part, as we were certainly indebt- 
ed to one nan for freedom, I tbink that to one 
alone the government should be intrusted. 
Neither can we without danger change the 
customs of our country.** 

LXXXIIL Such were the three different 
opinions delivered, the latter of which was ap- 
proved by four out of the seven. * When Ota- 

5 JBmb m his becoming the mteti'eign.'y^lL is probable 
that the mceodaxA of one maa orer multitadea begaa 
daring a state <rf war, where the superiority of coorafe 
and of fenias discovers itself roost risihly, where man. 
iinity and concert are must rcqoiidte, and where the per. 
udoas effects of disorder arc most sensibly felt— //imm. 

6 Ftntr mU of the mwh.]— This iD2\)ority rerfainly dccid- 



nes saw his desire to establish an ecpiality iu 
Persia, Dejected, he spoke thus : <^ As it seems 
determined Aat Persia shall be governed by one 
pcfson, whether dioaen among ourselves liy lot, 
or by the aufl bgea of the people, or by some 
other method, youshall have no of^Misition from ' 
me : I am equslly averse to gcwem or obey. I 
therefora yield, on condition that no one of you ; 
shall ever leign over nae, or any of tsty pos- 
terity." The rest of the conspirators assenting 
to this, he made no flEwtfaer oppositton, but re- 
tired from the asaemUy. At the present period 
this is the only ftmily in Persia which retmas 
its liberty, for all that is required of them is not 
to transgress Ae laws of their countiy. 

LXXXIV. The remaiaiag six noblemen 
centinved to oonsnlt about the most e<{uitable 
mode of decting a king; and they severally de- 
tcnnined, that if the choice should faU upon 
any of themselves, Otanes himself and aU his 
posterity should be annnally presented vrith a 
Median habit,' as well as with every other 

ed tai IhToar of that species of goremment which is most 
simple «Ddnatapal{ and whidiwoald be, if always Tested 
ia proper hand^ the best: but the abase of afaeohita 
powo- is so probable, and so destroottve, that it is neoes. 
sary by all means to goard against it Aristotle inclines 
te the opinion of tiiose, who esteem a mixed goremment 
the best that caa be derised. Of thk they consider the 
I«aoeds9rooaian constitation a good spedraen ; the Idngs 
connecting it with monarchy, the senate with oligarchy, 
and the ephori and syssytia with democracy.— if rt«^ Pol, 
1. it cap. 4 Modem speculators entiiissttli^ect, witfi one 
aoeord, aUow the ocMMititiitioa of Great Britain, as it standa 
at present, to beanrach more Judicioas and perfsci mix- 
ture of the three powers, which are so contrived as to 
check and connterbalanoe each other, without impeding 
that action of the whole maddne,whidi is necessary to 
the well-being of the people. The sixth book of Polybius 
opens with a dissertation on the different forms of goT- 
emment, which deserves attention.— >T. 

7 Prttented with a Mediam AaMt>-The custom of 
giving vests or rubes in oriental countries, as a mark of 
honour and distinction, may be traced to the remotest an. 
tiquity, and still prevails^ On this sul^ect the foUowii^ 
passage is given from a manuscript of Sir Jolin Chardin, 
by Bfr Harmer, in his Observations on Passages of Scrips 
ture. 

** The kings of Persia have great wardrobes, where 
there are always many hundreds of habits ready, designed 
for presents, and sorted. They pay great a t t ent ion to- 
the quality or merit of those |o whom these veatments 
or habits are given ; those that are given to the great 
men have as moch dJfferwwe as there is between the de- 
groes ot honour they poasoas in the state." 

AU modem traveUers to the es«t sp^ak of the same 
custom. We find also in the Old Testaokent various ex. 
amples of a similar kind. Chardinalso,inhisaceonatof 
the coronation of Solyman the Third, king of Fenia,has 
the following passage : 

** His m^)esty, as every graadM hiwl paid Urn his sub. 
miMiftiM, honoured him with acalate or royal vest This 
Persian word, according to its etymology, signiies entire, 
perfect, arcomplitihed, to signify eiUier the excellency of 
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distiiictiou magnificeDt in itself, and deemed 
honourable in Fenia. They decreed him this 
tribute of respect, as he had first agitated the 
matter, and called them together. These were 
their determinations respecting Otanes : as to 
themselves they mutually agreed that access to 
the royal palace should be permitted to each of 
them, wiUiout the ceremony of a previous mes. 
senger, ' except when the king should happen 
to be in bed with his wife. They also resolved, 
that the king should marry no woman but fix>m 
the family of one of tiie conspirators. The 
mode they adopted to elect a king was this : — 
They agreed to meet on horseback at sun-rise, 
in the vicinity of the dty, and to make him king, 
whose horse should ndgh the first. 

LXXXy. Darius had a groom, whose name 
was CEbares, aman of considerable ingenuity, for 
whom on his return home, he immediately sent. 
" (Ebares,** said he, *<it is determined that we 
are to meet at sun-rise on horseback, and that 
he among us shall be king, whose horse shall 
first neigh. Whatever acuteness you have, exert 
it on this occasion, that no one but myself may 
attain this honour." « Sir," replied CEbares, 
** if your being a king or not depends on what 
you say, be not afraid ; I have a kind of charm, 
which will prevent any one's beuig preferred to 
yourself." " Whatever," replied Darius, "this 
charm may be, it mutt be applied without de- 
lay, as the morning will decide the matter.** 
OBbares, therefore, as soon as evening came, 
conducted to the place before the city a mare, 
to which he knew the horse of Darius was par- 
ticulariy inclined: he afterwards brought the 

the habit, or the dignity at him that wean it ; for it la 
an InfalUble marie of the parttcoiar esteem which the 
Mvereifn hai for the person to whom he aenda it, and 
that he has free liberty to approach Ilia person i for when 
the Idngdom has changed its lord and roaster, the gran, 
dees who hare not received this rest dare not pre. 
same to uppew before the Idng without liaianl of their 
Utos." 

This Median habU was made of sillc ; it was indeed, 
among the elder Greeks only another name for a sUken 
robe, as wa learn from Prooopius, th* w9tirm — w wmXa4 
fAtf 'EXXiMt Mtt^ffipr t$mX$V9, fVf )• rqp<»i|f tHfimlimtrtf. 
This gin is foUy explained by Xenophon in the first book 
ofthe Anabasb: it consisted of a hone with a gUt bridle, 
a golden collar, braoeletB, and a sword of the kind pecn. 
Uar to Media, called adnaoes, besides the sUken rest 
His expressions are so similar to those of Herodotus, as 
to satisfy us that these specUk: articles properly made up 
the gift of honour.^r. 

1 i'fvr«>MifieMfng«r.3.VisitstothegreatineMtem 
countries are always preceded by messengers, who carry 
presents, differing in ralne acconling to the dignHy of the 
person who is to rocelTe them. Without some present or 
other no risit must be made, nor favour expected.— T. 



horse there, andafter carrying him several times 
round and near the mare, he finally permitted 
him to cover her. 

LXXXVL The next morning as soon as it 
was light the six Persians assembled, as had 
been agreed, on luMrseback. After riding up 
and down at the place appointed, they came at 
length to the spot where, the preceding evean^, 
the mare had been brought; here the horse of 
Darius instantly began to neigh, whidi, though 
the sky was remarkably dear, was instantly suc- 
ceeded by thunder and ligfatnuig. The heavens 
thus seemed to fitvour, and indeed to act in con- 
cert with Darius. Lnmediately the other noble- 
men dismounted, and fidling at his feet haikd 
him king. ' 

LXXXVIL Such, according to some, was 
the stratagem of OBbares ; odiers, however, re- 
late the matter differently, and both aecoonti 
prevail in Persia. These last affirm, that the 
groom having rubbed his hand against the pri- 
vate parts of the mare, afterwards folded it np 
in his vest, and that in the morning, as the 
horses were about to depart, he drew it oat 
from his garment, and touched the nostrils of 
the horse of Darius, and that this scent inslMitly 
made him snort and neigh. 

LXXXVIIL Darius the son of Hystaspes* 
was thus proclaimed king; and, exoept the 
Arabians, all the nations of Asia who bad been 
subdued first by Cyrus, and afterwards by Cam- 
byses, acknowledged his authority. The Aim- 
bians were never reduced to the suljection di 

2 Hailed him A:iN^.>-Darins was about twenty yc«« 
old when Cyrus died. Cambyses reigned aeven ye«s 
and live months { Smerdls Magus was only seven moaths 
on the throne; thus Darius was about twenty-nine yean 
old when he came to the crown.— Xordker. 

This circumstance of thunder and UghtDbsg from a 
ckwdless sky, is often mentioned by the andenta, and 
was considered by them m the highest omen. Horac* 
has left an ode upon it, as a circumstance whkli ataggered 
his ^lieurean notions, and impressed him with awe and 
veneratkm, L L Od. M; and the cnmmentatots give us 
instances enough of similar aooonnta. With ua there b 
no thunder without doiids, except such as is too distant 
to have mudi effect ; it may be otherwise in hot ottmatxa, 
where the state of the air is much more electrlcaL— r 

3 Dwriui the $om of ITjptfoqMiiD— Archbishop Usher 
holdeth that It was Darius Hystaspes that was the kii« 
Ahasuerus, who married Esther ; and that Atoan was 
the Vashti, and Antystone the Esther of the holy scrip, 
tures. But Herodotus positively teils us, that Antystone 
was the daughter of Cyrus, and therefore she oould not 
be Esther : and that Atossa had four sons by Darius, 
besides daughters, all bom to him after he was king ; 
and therefore she coumI not be that queen Vaahti, who 
was divorced from the kiu^ her husband in the third ytw 
of his reign, nor he that Ahasuerus that divorced her.— > 
Prideaux. 
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Persia, * but were in its alliance : they afforded 
Carabyses the means of penetrating into Egypt, 
without which be could never have accomplished 
his purpose. Darius first of all married two 
women of Persia, both of them daughters of 
Cyrus, Atossa who had first been married to 
Cambyses, and afterwards to the magus, and 
Antystone a virgin. He then married Parmys, 
daughter of Smerdis, son of Cyrus, and that 
daughter of Otanes who had been the instru- 
ment in discovering the magus. Being firmly 
established on the throne, his first Work was the 
erection of an equestrian statue, with this in- 
scription : ** Darius, son of Hystaspes, obtained 
tbe sovereignty of Persia by the sagacity of his 
horse, and the ingenuity of (Ebares his groom." 
Tbe name of the horse was also inserted. 

LXXXIX. The next act of his authority 
was to divide Persia into twenty provinces, 
which they call satrapies, to each of which a 
governor was appointed. He then ascertained 
tbe tribute they were severally to pay, connect- 
ing sometimes many nations together which 
were near each other, under one district ; and 
sometimes he passed over many which were ad- 
jacent, forming one government of various re- 
mote and scattered nations. His particular 
division of the provinces, and tbe mode fixed 
fior tbe payment of their annual tribute, was 
this : They whose payment was to be made in 
silver, were to take the Babylonian talent* for 



ANeverr€duemHothe9tii^eeiiamofPenia.y-Tb»lB. 
dependence of the Arabs hat always been a theme of 
pratoe and admiration, from the remotest ages to the 
p r c e ent Upon this eoi^ect the following animated apos- 
trophe from Mr Gibbon, indodes aU that need be said. 
" The arms of Sesoetris and Cynu^ of Pmnpey and Tra. 
Ian, eoold never achieve the conqoest of Arabia. The 
presen t sovereign of the Turks may exercise a shadow 
ef larisfiction, but his pride Is reduced to soUdt the 
flrlendship of a people whom it is dangerous to provoke, 
and fruitless to attack. The obrions causes of their free- 
dom are inscribed on the character and oountry of the 
Arabs i the patient and active virtues of a soldier are in. 
aem^y nursed in the haUts and discipline of a pastoral 
fife. The long memory of their independence is the 
firmest pledge of its perpetuity ; and succeeding gmera- 
tions are animated to prove tiieir descent, and to main- 
tain their inheritance. When they advance in battle, the 
hope ol* victory is in the front, and in the rear the assur- 
ance of a retreat Their horses and camels, who in eight 
or ten days can perform a mardi oi four or Ave hundred 
nuDes, disappear before the conqueror ; the secret waters 
of the desert elude his search; and his victorious troops 
are consumed with hunger, thirst, and fatigue, in the 
pursuit of an inrisible foe, who scorns his efforts, and 
safely reposes in tlie heart of the burning solitude.** 

5 SabyUmian talenty—Vniat follows on the suttject of 
the talent, is extracted principally tnua Arhuthnot*s 
tables of andent ooine. 



their standard ; the Euboic talent was to regu- 
late those who made their payment in gold; the 
Babylonian talent, it is to be observed, is equal 
to seventy Euboic mime. During the reign of 
Cyrus, and indeed of Cambyses, there were no 
specific tributes,* but presents were made to the 
sovereign. On account of these and similar in- 
novations, the Persians call Darius a merchant, 
Cambyses a despot, but Cyrus a parent Darius 
seemed to have no other object. in view but the 
acquisition of gain ; Cambyses was negligent 
and severe ; whilst Cyrus was of a mild and 
gentle temper, ever studious of the good of his 
subjects. 

XC. The lonians and Magnesiansof Asia, 
the ^olians, Carians, Lycians, Melyeans,' and 
PamphylianS) were comprehended under one 
district, and jointly paid a tribute of four hun- 
dred talents of silver ; they formed the first 
satrapy. The second, which paid five hun- 
dred talents, was composed of the Mysians, 
Lydians, Alysonians, Cabalians, and Hygen- 
nians.* A tribute of tbree hundred and sixty 
talents was paid by those who inhabit the right 
side of the Hellespont, by the Phrygians and 
Thradans of Asia, by the Paphlagonians, 
Mariandynians,*and Syrians : and t^ese nations 

The word Idlmf In Htnner, is used to signify a balance, 
and in general it was api^ed either to a weight or a sum 
of money, differing in value according to the age and 
countries in which it was used. Every talent consists 
of 00 minsB, and every mina of lOOdrachnus, but the tal- 
ents differed In weight aoocnrding to the mlna and dradu 
nuB of which they were composed. 

What Herodotus here afRnns of the Babiionian talent. 
Is confirmed by Pollux and by JBian. 

The Euboic talent was so called fh>myie island Eubaa; 
it was generaUy thought to be the same with the Attic 
talent, because both these countries used the same 
weights ; the ndna Enboica, and the ndna Attica, each 
consisted of 100 dradunss. 

Aecording to the above, tiie Babylonian talent would 
amount, in English money, to about 226L -, the Euboic or 
Attic talent to 193L \U^T. 

6 No tpeeific tribuieg.y-ThiB seemingly contradicts 
what was said above, that the magus exempted the Per. 
dans for three years from every Idnd of impost It must 
be observed th^ these imposts were not for a constancy, 
they only subdsted in time of war and were rather a 
gratuity than an impost Those impoeed by Darius 
wera perpetual ; thus Ho'odotus does not appear at all 
to eontradkt himsetf.—Lardker. 

7 Jf«lyM}w.>-Thoee people are in aD probability the 
same with the Milyans of whom Herodotus speaks, book 
L c. dxxUL and book vii c dxxviL They were some.' 
times called Mhiyans, firom Minos, king of Crete.-. 7. 

8 Byg etmi aiu.y-^FcT Hygemdans Wesseling pro- 
poses to read ObigenianB.— T. 

3 JfarMMMiyNMiw.}— These were on the coast of Bi. 
thynia, where was said to be the Acherusian cave, 
through which Hercules dragged up Cerberus to light. 
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constituted the third satrapf. The Cilicians 
were obUg^ to produce every day a white hone, 
that is to say, three hundred and sixty annually, 
with five hundred talents of silver ; of these one 
hundred and forty Were ^>pointed for the pay- 
ment ol' the cavalry who formed the guard of 
the country ; the temainiiig three hundred and 
sixty were received by ViMa: these formed 
the foMrth satrapy* 

XCI. The tribute levied from the fifth sa- 
trapy was three hundred and fifty talents. Under 
this district was eoroprehendied the tract of 
country which extended firom the city Posi- 
deium, built on the frontiers of Cilicia and 
Syria, by Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraus,' 
as far as Egypt, part of AralHa alone excluded, 
which paid no tribute. The same satrapy, more- 
over included all Phoenicia, the Syrian Palestine, 
and the isle of Cyprus Seven hundred talents 
were exacted from Egypt, from the Afiicans 
which border upon Egypt, from Gyrene and 
Barce, which are comprehended in the Egyp- 
tian district. The produce of the fishery of 
the lake Maoris was not included in this^ neither 
was the com, to the amount of seven hundred 
talents more; one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand measures of which were applied to the 
maintenance of the Persians and their auxiliary 
troops garrisoned within the white castle of 
Memphis : this was the sixth satrapy. The 
seventh was composed of the SaCgagyde, the 
Dadicse and Aparyts, who together paid one 
hundred and seventy talents. The eighth, 
satrapy furnished three himdred talents, and 
eonsisfied of Snsa and the rest of the Oissians. 

XCIL Babylon and the other parts of As- 
syria constituted the ninth satrapy, and paid a 
thousand talents of silv«p, with five hundred 

whose foam then produced aconite. Thus XMonysias 

Periegetee, 1*7881 

That Mond plain «bOT» Mvt, M fkblan teU, 
The dacp^voind dog of Pinto, ■iraggUng hard 
AgaliiM th« potent grasp of HorcolM* 
With ftaaay dnpa ioapragnaitac die aarth, 



1 AmphiUekmt, torn of Ampkirama^y^Far an aMoant 
of AiB|Marani,aeebookClieint^dia|».idTL ThanaM 
of the mother of AalpMk>diU8» aoeordlng to FtaMniM, 
was Briph jle. He appean to have ohtaiaad aa esteem 
and reneratkm equal tothaC wUehwaa prfdtoUatettor. 
He had an orade at MaUoa, in Olida, wUdi plaee he 
balH ; hehadakoaa altar eraoted to hialioAirar at AthaM. 
His onde eoBUttned ia tiie time of Fltatansh, and the 
modeofeoogDHInf ltwa>tMa:<-<Tlie penon who wiah- 
ad an ans we r to lome inquiry pamed a night fat the tern- 
pie, and was smre to hare a vision, which was to he eon. 
sidered as the reply. There is an example in DkmCMiius, 
of a pictore whkh was painted In the time of Coaomodns, 
dnerlptiTe of an answer ooBummleated^y tUsoracie.— T. 



yomig eoniichfl. The tenth satrapy furaisbed 
fotir hundred and fifty talents, afld consisted ti 
Ecbatana, the rest of Media, tike Parycanii, 
and the Oithoeorybaiites. The Ctepimia, the 
Pausicss, the Pantimathi, and the Darits, con- 
tributed amongst them ttro hundred talents, 
and formed the eleventh satrapy. The twelfth 
produced three hundred and sixty talents, and 
was composed of the wh<^ coontry firom the 
Baetrians to iBglosr 

XCIII. fVom the thirteenth satrapy four 
hundred tdents were levied; this eomprdiend. 
ed Pactyiea, th« Armenians with the contiguous 
nations; as fitf as the Euxine. The fourteenth 
satrapy ooneisted of the Sangatians, the Sa- 
rang»aaS|th« ThamaikAans, Utians, and Meaei, 
with thodtf vi4o iidiabit the iskrads of €hc R«d 
Sea, where the king sends those wliom he 
banishes ; * these jointly contributed six faun, 
dred talents* The Sacae and Caspii formed 
the fifteenth satrapy, and provided two hvndired 
and fifty talmts. Three hundred CiAento were 
levied firom ilbe ParAians, ChonanuMis, Sag' 
dians, and Aliens, who were the sIzteenA 
satrapy. 

XCIV* The Panlixma and E^iopians of 
Asia paid four hundMd talents, and fornsed de 
seventeenth satrapy. The eighleenA was 
taxed at two hunAred taleitts, and was ooniposed 
of the Matieni, the Saspbes, and AlaA>diaHS^ 
The Moschi, Tibaveni, MaeivAes, Motfy«eBci, 
and Mardians, provided three hundred tidents, 



2 Whom He dailJRJl«»;>- BaxilBluUdnf seems to bate 
been adopted as a paidshnieiit at a rery early period of 
the worid ; and it may be sappoeed that in the tnftnry of 
society, men, rductant to sangnlnary measittea, wwdd 
hare neconrfe to the expulsion of mlsfhieroiis or on- 
worthy memben, as tiie Blmpto* and lees odious ronedy. 
WheA'wiB consider the effect which exile has had upon 
die adtadft df the greatest and wisest of mankind, and 
reflect on thatatthustlre sweetness of die natal soU, wUrik 
whilst we admire In poetic desoiption we still feel to be 
ra^kmeeofen^oroMiil, it seems woodeiful that baaali. 
ment should notmore frequently snpenede tfie neces- 
sity of sanguinary punlatonentSw That Ovid, whose mind 
was enervated by llcenfious habits, diould depMre, la 
strains the most mebmcholy, the aboenoe of whait alooe 
oouM make Ufe supportable, may not perhaps be tluniglit 
wonderAil i but that Ctoero, whose whole life was » fife 
of phUosophk discipline, Should so enOrely lose his firm- 
ness, and foi^ his digitfty, may Justify our condmBi^ 
of the punishment of exile, that human Tengeanee need 
not inflict a more serere calamity. In opposMon to what 
1 hare asserted abore, eottie reader will perbaps be in. 
cUned to dto the example of Lord B<illiigbiy>ke, Us eon. 
duct; and Ms reflections upon eXile; but 1 think I can 
discern thmngli tfiat laboid«d apology, a secret dugrta 
and uneasiness, whldieonvhioes me at least, that wfcOst 
he acted the pUlosopher and the stole, he had the cub. 
mon feelings and infirmities of maa— 7*. 
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■nd were tlie nliieteeMtb ntrepy. The Indfams, 
the most nmnerocis nation of whom we hftve 
any knofwledge, were proportionally taied ; they 
fermed the twentieth fatnpy, and fbnushed aiz 
hundr ed talents in goAden ipgoti. 

XCV. If the Babylonian money be reduced 
to tiw itandard of the Euboie talent, the aggre* 
gate ram will be found to be nine t h o uaa n d 
mfjbt hundred and ei^^ ttdenta in iSver; and 
estimating the gold at diirteen timea ' the Taloe 
of silver, there will be found, according to &e 
Euboie talent, four thousand six hundred pnd 
e^hty of these talents. The whole being es- 
tmmed together, it will appear that the annual 
tribute paid to Darius was fourteen thousand 
five hundrsd and sixty talents, omitting many 
titffing sums not deservti^ our attentiosu 

XCVL Such WM the sum which Asia 
prindpaUy, and Africa in some small propor- 
tiott, paid to Darius. Jn process of tane the 
isiaBda also were taxed, as was that part of 
Europe which extends to Thessaly. The 
asanner in whidi the khlg deposited these 
tidies in his treasury, was this: — The gdd 
and siWer was melted and poured into earthen 
f ca s cl s; tiie v ess e l , when foil, was removed, 
kavxag the metal in a mass. When any 
was wanted, such a piece was broken off as the 



XCVIL We have tbM described the diff- 
eient satrapies, and the impost on eadk Persia 
is the only provhioe which I have not men. 
tioBed as tributary. The Persians are not 
eompdied to pay any specific taxes, but they 
present a regulur gratuity. The Ethiopians 
who border upon Egypt, subchied by Cambyses 
in his expeditloft ag^t the Ethiopian Ma- 



8 TkirtamUmeitkevahuofiihier.^thepnfoitLoia 
«rfiBl*tosB««rviitedai4ISte«at tfnwi, Meordlng to 
tteahondMMorthflMtwoiMteli. In tte time of Da. 
lint It was fldrtoen to one ; in the time of Plato twelre. 
Mid In ttM time of Menender, the eomic poet, it wMten. 



In the time efJaUnsCMtf the proportion of gold to 
iUTer at Borne wai no more tlian nine to one. This 
•ivaiftvaa AM prodigioas foantity o# gidd wliidi CMSir 
kad oMaiaed from the phmder of dtiei and templea. It 
li feaefaily Mppoaed a mou g i t tlie learned, tliat in flie 
gaUeoinof Ike ancients one fiftieth part was aUoj.—r. 

4 TkB a a aa iil lrgtite3-*The eo m pi tf llo n of two pas. 
m^n in Herodotat (book L chap. cxdL and book iiL 
ckapa. i»Eia. zevl.) reveals an knportant diAfsoBe 
be t * e eo the^row and the net r^renoe of Persia, the 
earns paid by the pr o r in ce s , and the gold or silver depo. 
sHed In the royal treasury, the monareta ndgtat an. 
BoaBy save tliree milHons six hundred thonsand pounds 
of the serenteen or eighteen mHUoos raised upon the 
^eopl&^'^toMMi. 



croMans, are simikrly cfacumstanoed, as are 
also the inhabitants of the sacred town of 
Nyssa, who have ftstivak in honour of Boe- 
ohus. These Ethiopians, with their ndilbbours, 
resemble in their customs the Calantlan Indi- 
ans : they have the same rites of sepulture,* 
and thdr dwellings are subterraneous. Once 
in every three years these two nations present 
to the king two choenices of gold unrefined, 
two hundred blocks of ebony, twelve hfrge 
elephants* teeth, and five Ethiopian youths, 
wMch custom has been continued to my time. 
The people of Cokfaos * and thdr neighbours, 
as far as mount Caucasus, imposed upon them- 
selves the payment of a gratuity. To this latter 
place the Persian authority extends ; northward 
of this their name inspires no regard. Every 
five years the nations above-mentioned present 
the king with an hundred youths and an hun- 
dred virgins,* which also has been continued 
within my remembrance. The Arabians con- 
tribute every year frankincenBe to the amount 
of a thousand talents. Independent of the 
tributes before specified, these were the pre- 
sents which the king received. 

XCVIII. The Indians procure the great 
ntimber of golden ingots, which, as I have ob- 
served, they present as a donative to the king, 
in this manner :— That part of India which lies 
towards the east is very sandy ; and indeed, of 
all nations concerning whom we have any au- 
thentic accounts, the Indians are the people of 
Asia who are nearest the east, and the phice 
of the rising sun. The part most eastward, is 
a perfect desert, from ^e sand. Under the 



5 Tlbtf#«PMr««o/«!p«»Brft3— Thewordinthetoxt 
is «vi{fMM», wideh means ' grains :' to say o# two dHEBT- 
ent natfams that they nse the same grain, seems ridteo. 
loos enough. Valenaer proposes to read nif*»ri, whkh 
seems obirloas and satlsActory.— 7. 

6 7«ejM(9»feo/ Cbfeftoi;]— ItwasfheboastofUieCoL 
ddans, tiiat their aneestOTS had diedced the Tictmies of 
Seeoetris, but tlwy sunk without any memorable eflbrt 
undor the arms of Cyrus, fc^wed in distant wars the 
standard of the groit Idng, and presented him every 
fifth year with a hundred boys and as many virgins, 
the lidrest produce of the land. Yet he accepted this 
^Bke the gold and ebony of India, the frankincense 
of the Arabs, and the negroes and ivory of EtMopU: 
The ColcMans Were not sultfect to the domtadon of a 
satrap, and they oontilnned «o enjoy tiie name as WeU as 
snbfftanoe of national independence.— Gi»on. 

7 Humdred etfry^.]— The native race of Penians is 
small and ugly, but it has been itiaproved by the perpe- 
tual nUacture of Circassian blood. This remark BIr Oib. 
bon applies to the Persian women in the time of JnUan. 
Amongst modem trardlers, the besnties of the Persian 
bdies is a constant tiieme of praise and admirstkm.— 7. 

Y 
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name of Indians many natioits are compre- 
hended, using different languages; of these 
some attend principally to the care of cattle, 
o^ers not: some inhabit the marshes, and 
live on raw fish, which they catch in boats 
made of reeds, divided at the joint, and every 
joint ' makes one canoe. Th^e Indians have 
doth made of rushes," which having mowed 
and cut, they weave together like a mat, and 
wear in the manner of a cuirass. 

XCIX. To the east of these are other In. 
dians, called Padsei,* who lead a pastoral life, 
live on raw flesh,* and are said to observe these 
customs: — If any man among them be dis- 

1 Every Joimiy—TU* ■■■tirtlon Menu wonderfnl ; bat 
Pliny, book xri. chap. 36, treating of re«ds, canet, and 
aqnatic ■hrubs, affirm* the tame, with this precaution 
indeed, "ifit may be credited." His expression is thb: 
— Hamndini qnidem Indkw arborea ampUtodo, qnaica 
mlgo in terapUs ridemus.— ^issius mari corpus, foeml. 
n0 capadus. Narigiorumque etiam ricem pnestant (si 
credimos) singula imtemodia.'-T. 

9 ClOk made ofru9hm,y~To trace the raodem dreas 
bpck to the simplicity of the first sidns, and leaves, and 
featiiers, that were worn by mankind in the primitiTe 
ages. If it were possible, would be ahnost endless ; the 
fMhion has often been dianged, while the materials re- 
mained the same : the materials have been diflerenft as 
they were gradually produced by successlTe arts that 
oonrcrtod a raw hide into leather, the wool of the sheep 
into doth, the web of the worm into silk, and flax and 
cotton into linen of Tarious kinds. One garment also 
has been added to another, and ornaments have been 
multiplied on ornaments, with a variety almost infinite, 
produced by the caprice of human vanity, or the new 
neoeadties to which man rendered himself subject by 
those many inventions which took place alter he ceased 
to be, as Ood had created him, upright— See historical 
remarks on dress, prefixed to a collection of the d ress e s 
o#difliBreat nationa, ancient and modem. 

The canoes and dresses here described, will strike the 
reader as much resembling those seen and described by 
iBodfem Toyagen to the South SeM. 

8 Padmi.y^ 

lapU use Mvk oricbtana eeoTlTto oiciMla 
intlm* vklniu PtMBbo t«M( arra PmIbiu. 

TUmU. I. It. 144. 

4 On raw/nA.>— Not at all more incredible is the cus- 
torn said to be prevalent among the Abyssinians, of eat. 
ing a slice of meat raw from the livingox, and esteeming 
it one of the greatest delicadea. The assertion of this 
liKt by Mr Bruce, the celebrated traveUer, has exdted a 
damour against him, and by calling his reradty in qnea. 
tion, has probably operated, amongst other causes, to 
the delay of a publication much and eagerly expected. 
TI|iB Tory fact, however, is also asserted of the Abys. 
•inians by Loboand Ponoet If it be allowed without 
reserve, an argument is dedudble from it, to prove that 
bullock's blood in contradiction to what is asserted by 
our historian, in ch. 15. of this book, is not a poison ; 
vnless we suppose that the quantity thus taken into the 
•tomach would be too small to produce the effect Lobo, 
as weU as Mr Bruce, affirms, that the Abyssinians eat 
beef, not only in a raw state, but reeking from the ox. 



eased, his nearest connections pot him to deaths 
alleging in excuse that sickness would waste 
and injure his flesh. They pay no regard to 
his assertions that he is not reaUy ill, but with, 
out the smallest compunction deprive him of 
life. If a woman be ill, her female connectidns 
treat her in the same manner. The more aged 
among diem are regularly kiUed and eaten ; but 
there are very few who arrive at old age, for in 
case of sickness they put every one to deadi. 

C. There are oUier Indians, who differing 
in manners firom the above put no animal to 
death,* sow no grain, have no fixed habitatioiis, 
and live solely upon vegetables. They have a 
particular grain, neariy of the mze of millet, 
which the soil spontaneously produces, which 
is protected by a calyx ; the whole of this they 
bak6 and eat. If any of these Indians be 
taken side, they retire to some solitude, and 
there remain, no one expressing the least coo- 
oem about them during their illness, or after 
their death. 

GL Among all these Indians whom I have 
specified, the communication between the sexes 
is like that of the beasts, open and unrestnined. 
They are f|ll of the same complexion, and much 
resembling the Ethiopians. The semen which 
their males emit is not, like that of other men, 
white, but black like their bodies,* whidi is also 
the case with the Ethiopians. These Indians 
are very remote from Persia towards the south, 
and were never in subjection to Darius. 

CII. There are still other Indians towards 
the north, who dwell near the dty of Caspaty- 
rum, and the country of Pactyica. Of all the 
Indians these in their manners most resemble 
the Bactrians; they are distinguished above 
the rest by their bravery, and are those who are 
employed in searching for the gold. In the 
vicinity of this district there are vast deserts of 
sand, in which a spedes of ants^ is prodneed, 

5 Put no animal to deathJ} — Nicolas Damaaceans haa 
preserved the name of this people. He calls thea Ari. 
tonians. -—Larcher. 

Black like their bodto$.y~Semea ti fr6b9 eoaeottam 
fuerit, cdore album et pendens esse opportet, oft vd 
hinc pateat quam parum vere Herodotus scribat seoea 
nigrum Ethiopes promere. Roderieue a Caelre de umi~ 
versa mulierum medicina.^Axiitotie had bef«ire said the 
same thing, in his history of animals —Lardker. 

7 5p«cMfo/<iiii:fc>-Ofthese ants Pliny also makes men- 
tion, in the following terms : 

" In the temple of Hercules, at Erythra, the boms at 
an Indian ant were to be seen, an astonishing oluect. la 
the country of tlie northern Indiana, named JDaadss, 
tiiese ants cast up gold from holes within the earth. la 
colour they resemble cats, and are as large as the wolvea 
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not so large as a dog, but bigger than a fox. 
Some of these, taken by bunting, are preserved 
in the palace of the Persian monarch. Like 
the ants common in Greece, which in form also 
they nearly resemble, they make themselves 
habitations in the ground, by digging under the 
sand. The sand thus thrown up is mixed with 
gold^ust, to collect which the Lidians are des- 
patched into the deserts. To this expedition 
they proceed, each with three camels* fastened 
together, a female being secured between two 
males, and upon her the Indian is mounted, 
taking partieuhur care to have one which has 
recently foaled. The females of this descrip- 
tion are in all respects as swift as horses, and 
capable of bearing mudi greater burdens.' 



ofEgrvL TUagold,wlikli they throw «y In tba winter, 
Um IndiuM oontrire to steal in Um aunnner, when the 
ftots, on account of the heat, hide themMlvea under 
ground. Butif they happen to nnell them, the ants rush 
fnm their holes and will often tear them in pieees, 
dMrafhrnoaoted on tbeirswiftest camels, such Is the swift. 
Msa and Amteotm they display from ttie lora of their 
gold.** 

Upon the ahove Larcher hai this remark: the little 
•MoannintioB which the Greeks had with the Indiaas, 
prwented their inrostSfatinf the tmth with respect to 
this animal; and their k>Te of the manreUous inclined 
them to assent to this description of Herodotus. Dome, 
tiias TrkHnins says, on tlM Antigone of Sophocles, 
doobUeas from some andent Scholiast whkh he copies, 
thait there are in India winged aniaw ls , named ants, which 
dig np gold. Herodotus and Pliny say nothing of their 
Moat of oar readers will be iadneed 
• the descriptkNi of these ants m JUbulons; 
■eieiihslees de Tboo, an aothor of great credit, tells 
na, that Shah llMmas, sophi of Persh^ sent, in the year 
ISfin, to SoUman an ant like these here described. 

Thmj who had seen the vast nests of the termites, or 
wMto ants, might eMUy be peranaded that the anfanals 
wUeh fotmed them were as large as foxes. Thedispro. 
portkm between the faiaeet, though Urge, and its habita- 
tloa, is very extraordinary.— r. 

8 C aw M l >. 3— There has long existed a prepoa ter oos pre- 
Jndlee, with respect to the natural histwy of this animal, 
wMfflh is naw reasored by tiie sure and dedsire test of 
■s ali w i i ifal experiment All naturalists and travellers, 
andeot and modem, as ancient as Aristotle, and as 
modem as Mr Bmee, (see his fourth vohnne) hare a». 
aorted of the eaaiel, that it has a fifth stomach or reaer. 
▼air, of great capadty, wUcfa by retainhig water a most 
Incredible time, pure and nnmbud, enables the anhnal 
to perform those kmg and tetigulag Journeys, which hare 
been the admirafion of mankind, Mr Bruce says, tlwt 
being redoeed to tiie extremity of distress, fttxD the want 
of water, he and Ms party killed two caaMls, and took 
from the stmnaefas of each about fimr gtMom oi water ; 
it was vapM, and of aUuish cast, but had neither tmto 



In eontradictkm to this positive assertion, I am Inform. 
ed, that an eadnent naturalist, who has di sse ct ed not 
len than three camek, unequi vocally deniea the existence 
ef any separate stomach or reservoir, dUforent frxim thoee 
^ all ruminating animals. 

9 Grsofor tmrdent.y^Of all the deecriptkms I have 



cm. As my countrymen of Greece are well 
acquainted with the form of the camel, I shalf 
not here describe it ; I shall only mention those 
particuUuv concerning it with which I conceive 
them to be less acquainted.** Behind, the camel 
has four thighs and as many knee joints ; the 
member of generation falls from between the ' 
hinder legs, and is turned towards the tail. 



met with of this wonderful anhnal, the following Iran 
Vofaiey, seems the most animated and intereating:— 

No creature seems so peculiariy fitted to the climate 
in which it existi, as the cameL Designing the camel to 
dwell in a country where he can find little nourishment, 
nature has been sparing of her materiato in the whple 
of his formation. She has not bestowed upon him the 
fleshiness of the ox, horse, or elephant, but Ifaniting her. 
self to what Is strictly necessary, she has giren him a 
smaB head without ears, at the end of a kmg neck with^ 
out flesh. She has taken fnm his legs and thighs every 
musde not immediately requisite for motion, and in short 
has bestowed on his withered body only the vessels and 
tendons necessary to connect its fiwne together. She 
has furnished him with a strong Jaw, that he may grind 
the hardest aliments; but, lest he should consume too 
much, she has straitened his stomach, and obliged him 
to chew the cud. She has Uned his foot with a lump of 
flesh, which, sliding in the mud, and being no way adapt, 
ed to dimbing, fits him only for a dry, level, and sandy 
BoU, like that of Arabia: she has evidently destined him 
likewise for slavery, by refiising him every sort of defence 
against his enemies. So great, in short, is the importance 
of the oanid to the desert, that were it deprived of that 
useful animal, it must infallibly lose every inhabitant— 

With respect to the burdens which camels are capable 
oi carrying, Russel tells us, that the Arab camel will 
carry one hundred rottrfocs, or five hundred ponnds* 
weight; but the Turcomans* camel's conunon load is one 
hundred and sixty rotoloes, or eight hundred pounds* 
weiglkt. Their ordinary pace is very stow, Vohiey says, 
not mors than thirty six hundred yards in an hour; it la 
needless to press them, they wiU go no quidcer. Raynal 
says, that the Arabs qualify the camels for expedition 
by matches, in which the bone runs against him ; the 
camel, less active and nimble, tires out his rival in akmir 
course. There is one peculiarity with respect to camels, 
which ntrt being generally known, I give the reader, as 
translated from the Latin of Fkther Strope, a learned 
German missionary. ** The cantels which have the hoa. 
our to bear presents to Mecca and Medina are not to b« 
treated afterwards as common anlmab; they an con. 
sidwed as consecrated to Mahomet, which exempts them 
from all labour and serrice. They have cottages built 
for their abodes, where they live at ease, and receive 
plenty of food, with the most carefol attentien. 

10 Tob«U$9 aeynamlsO-These farther particulars 
oonoemfaig the oanid are taken from Mr Pennant. 

The <me.bunohed camel is the Arabian camd, the two. 
bunched, the Bactrian. The Arabian has six caUositiee 
on the legs, wiU kneel down to be hMded, but rises the 
moment he finds the burden equal to his strength. They 
are gentle always, except when in heat, when tiiey are 
seised with a sort of madness, which makes It unsafe to 
approach them. The Bactrian camel Is larger and more 
generous than the doms st ka t ed race. The Chinese have 
a swift variety of this, which they can by the expressive 
name of Fong Kyo Fo, or camels with feet of the wind. 
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CIV. Having thus connected their camels, 
the Indians proceed in search of the gold, 
choosing the hottest time of the day as most 
proper for their purpose, fat tl^en it is that the 
ants conceal thepisehres under the ground* In 
distinction from «U other motions, the heat 
with these people is greatest, not at mid-day, 
but in the morning. They have a vertiiad sun 
till about the time when with us people with- 
draw from die fonun ; * during which period 
the wanhth is more excessive than the mid-day 
sun in Greece, so that the inhabitants are then 
said to go into the water for refreshment. 
Their mid-day is nearly of the same tempe- 
rature as in other places; after whidi the 
warmth of the air become like the nv>rning 
elsewhere ; it then progressivdy grows milder, 
till at the setting sun it becomes very cooL 

Cy. As soon as they arrive at the spot, the 
Indians precipitately fill their bags with sand, 
and return as expeditiously as possible. The 
Persians say that these ants know and pursue 
^e Indians by their smell, with inconceivable 
swiftness. They affirm, that if the Indians did 
not make considerable progress whilst the ants 
were collecting themselves together, it would be 
impossible for any of them to escape. For this 
reason, at different intervals,* they separate one 



1 Pmplt with dr a w fiwm tke/brum.y*The timw of the 
fBraia ware to ezaetljr Moertained, m to uare fpr a no. 
tiittoaoftiina Tlie tim« of fuU forum la mentioiied by 
wunj Mthon, m TliooTdldes, XenopiMn, DioderoBSIea. 
tos, LocUm, and oUiara, and is Mid by Suidaa to have 
been the tUrd hour Ib the mornky, tiiat U, Bine oVIoek i 
andDioGlirfBeetomplaeesIt M an intermediate point 
between mondnf , or enB-riae, and noon, which agrees 
also with Bine o*dook. One panage in S^dM speaks also 
eT the fMirCh, llfch, and sixth boon $ bat either they were 
fMnaofdlflarentkiBdi^or the author is there mistaken, 
or the pawa g e iseorrapt See JSUan, zlL 8a and Athen. 
iMn, adr. 1. The time o# breaking vp the kmm^ miuifm 
iimlam, Is not, I bettere, mentioned, except here, 
by Berodotns} but by this passage H appears that it 
■mat have been also a stelod time, and bcAwe noon ; pro. 
bahly ton or eleven o*eloclc. This aeooont of a son, hot. 
tar and mors vertkal in the mondng than at noon, to so 
perlbetly onphikMophtoal, that H proves decUlvely, what 
the hypotfMsto of our author ooneemfaig the overflowing 
of the Nile gave strong reason to suspect, that Hero, 
dotns was perfectly nnlnfonned on sul^jects of tUs kind. 
Mkl.day, or noon, can be only, at aU plaees, whsn the 
son to higfaeet and consequently hotteet, wnhws any 
doods or periodkml winds had been assigned as raoses 
eftiito singular effMt. Whoever Ikbrkated tte aceonnt, 
whkjh he here repeats, thought it neosssary to give an 
•ppooranoe of novelty even to the celeatlal phenomena 
of the place. 

Herodotus Umssif uses the tenn of «AelbM aXmw 
In book.iL ch. 11& and va VO^T. 

H 4i difirmi fo<mwli.>-.Thto piMssge to somewhat 



of the male camels &om the female, which an 
always fleeter than the males, and are at this 
time additionally incited by the remembrance 
of their young whom they had left. Thus, ac- 
cording to the Persians, the Indians obtain 
their greatest quantity of gold ; what they pro- 
cure by digging is of much inferior impoftanoeii 
CVL Thus it appears that the extreme 
parts of the habitable world are distinguished 
by the possession of many beautiful things^ as 
Greece is for its agreeable and temperate sea- 
sons. India as I have already remarked, is the 
last inhabited country towards the east, where 
every q>ecies of birds and of quadrupeds, hor- 
ses excepted,' are much larger than in any other 
part of the woHd. Their horses are not so 
large as the Nisaoan horses of Media. They 
have also a great abundance of gold, wfaidi they 
procure partly by digging, partly from die rivers, 
but principally by the method above described. 



perplexing. Hm reader most remember timt the! 
mde upon the Ibniale camel, which wis betwixt twe 
males. Thto being the swiftest, h^ trusted to it for Ids 
ownpcnonalseeurity} and it may be supposed that he 
untied one or both of the male camels, M the easmy^^ 
proaehed, or M hto Dbbts got the better of hto avwte» 

S Uonm MNMpted.-'Erwj thing of moment whkh to 
Involved in the natural history of the horsey amf be 
found in M. Bufibn. But, as Mr Pennant observes, «« 
may in thto country boast a variety which no othsr 
single kingdom po s se m es. Most other oonntrtoe pi*, 
duoe but one kind, while oun, by a Jodkious mixture ef 
the several species, by the happy difisenoe of our ssO. 
and by our snpertor skill in BMni«iaMnt» may Iriasaiih 
over the rest of Europe in having bnn^ht each fuatty 
of thto noble animal to the highest pertsettoo, the ssi^ 
aoUior teUs us, that the horse to in some places fond 
wiM) that these are torn than the doooeetic Uads, of a 
mouse eokmr, have greater heads than the tame^ thdr 
foreheads remarkably arched, go in great herds, wfll 
often surround the hones of the Mongato and KalkM 
while they are gracing, and oarry them awuy. Theaa 
are excessively vigUanti a sentinel placed on am eori. 
nenee gives notice to the herd of any approacMag 4te. 
ger, by neighing aloud, when they all run oir with «MK. 
iBgswiftnesB. These are sometimes taken by the flBcuM 
of hawks, which fix on their heads, and dtotraas them sn 
as to give the pursuers time to overtake thesB. InthelMb. 
rior parts of Ceyhm to a SBuU variety ef the home, BBt 
exceeding thirty taiehes hi height, whtoh to siimsllmuB 
brought to Europe sa a rarity. U may Aot, In thto 
place, be fanperthMnt to inform the reader, thnt in tlw 
East the riding on a horse to deemed very hone u ra b K 
and that Europeans are very seldom permittod to 4s iL 
In the book of E c rie s i aites, ehapu x. veiv 7. wa maak 
with thto expression, " I have seen servants on horses^** 
which we may of course undantei^ to be vfokmi of m 
a thing very unusual and Imfwoper. 

To coaduda thto subject, I have <ttly to obeerve, thsS 
the Anddan horses areJnsttyaUowed to be the tnestfas 
the world In point of beauty and of swiftnca, Md ww 
sent faitoaU parti to tanprove the breed of thto nBimidL 
— r. 
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They powew Ukewiie a kind of ^ant, which, 
instead of fruit, produces wool, * of a finer and 
hetter f^udi^ thiyi that of tbeep : of this the 
Batives make their elothes. 

CVIL The hist inhabited country towards 
the south is Arabia, the onlf region of the earth 
which prodooes fiankiBcense, * oiyrrii, danv 
tatm,* eaana,' sod ledanum. * Except the 
asynrfa, the Andnans obtain all these aromatics 
without any coi^siderable trouble. To collect 
the frankincense, they bum under the tre^ which 
^ ptodnoes it aquantity of the styrax,' which the 
Phenicians export iitto Greece ; for these trees 
ave each of them guarded by a prodigious num. 
her of flying serpents, small of body, and of dif. 
Cerent colours, which are dispersed by the smoke 
of the gum. It is this species of serpent which, 
hi an inunense body, infests Egypt* 

CVIIL The Arsbians, moreover, affirm, 
that their whole country would be filled with 
these serpentf, if the same thing were not to 

4 Pr9iuem wooLy^TiiiM was doubtless tb« cotton 
shmb, called by the aodeDts byssus. This plant grows 
to the heiglit of about four feet : It has a jeUow flower 
•IrealMA with red. Mtnalike that of the aaaUow; the 
pialU bwoom apod of the siae ef A imaU ««Vi in this 
are from tiuve to fonr cells, each of which, on banting, 
is foond to opntaia seeds inrolved in a whitish substance, 
wUdk Is the cotton. The time of fatherfaif the cotton Is 
whan th0 fruit banlB,fHikh happens te tlM months of 
March and AprU. The sde&tiik name of this plant is 
goasypium.— r. 

5 FrankimeenaeJy^ThiBi of all perftunes, was the most 
esteemed by the andents ; it was used in dirlne worship, 
and was in a manner appropriated to prinoes and gre«t 
men. Those emfdoyed in preparing it were naked, they 
had only a girdle about their loins, which their master 
had the precaution to secure with his own seaL— T. 

6 CltiMMnMMi>-baspeclesof laurel, the baric of which 
eonstltotes its raluable part. This la taken off in the 
months of September and February. When cut Into 
nnall sUccs, It is expoeed to the sun, the heat of which 
enria it up into the form In which we reodre and use it 
Tlie bevry, when boiled in water, yleUs, according to 
Bsynal, an oil, which, suffered to congeal, acquires a 
whiteww Of this candles are made, of a rery aromatic 
amall, which are reserred for the sole use of the king of 
Ceylon, In which ptece It is prindpalty found.— T. 

7 C(U«ml3— Thb Is, I betiere, a bastard kind of dnna. 
moo, called in Europe, cassia Ugnea ; the merchants mix 
it wtth tme dnmuaon, which la four times its Yalue ; it 
Is to be distlDgaiahed by a kind of TischlHy percelred in 
dwwinga— r. 

8 Zerfa»wmi.3— Ledanum, or tadanum, accord h ig to 
Pliny, was a gum made of the dew which was gathered 
from a ahmb called lada.— r. 

9 5#yr«r.>— TUs is the gumof the storax tree, is rery 
arooatk^ and brought to this country In considerable 
qoaatities from the Archipelago. It is obtained by making 
Indalona in the traa. The Turks adulterate it with saw. 
dust. Another species of storax Is imported to Europe 
fron AffMfHf^ and is procured from the liquid amber. 



happen with respect to Aera which we know 
lu^ipens, and, as it should s^em, providentially, 
to the vipers. Those animals, which are more 
timid, and which serve for the purpose of fbod» 
to prevent their totsl consumption are always 
remariLably prolific,'* whieh is not the case with 
those which are fierce and venomous. The 
hare, fsx instance, the prey of every beast and 
bird, as well as of man, produces young abun- 
dantly. It is the singular property of this ani- 
mal," that it conceives a second time, when it is 
already pregnant, and at the same time carries 
in its womb young ones covered with down, 
others not yet formed, others just beginning to 
be formed, whilst the mother herself is again 
ready to oonoeive. But the lioness, of all ani- 
mals the strongest and most ferocious, produces 
but one young one"* in her life, for at the birth 
of her cub she loses her matrix. The reason of 
this seems to be, that as the dawH of the lion 
are sharper by much than those of any other 
animal, the cub^ as soon as it begins to stir in 
the womb, injures and tears the matrix, which 
it does still more and more as it grows bigger, 
so that at the time of its birth no part of the 
womb remains whole. 

CIX. Thus, therefore, if vipers and those 
winged serpents of Arabia were to generate in 
the ordinary course of nature, the natives could 
not live. But it happens, that when they are 
incited by lust to copulate, at the very instant 
of emission, the fenude seizes the male by the 
nedc, and does not quit her hold till she has 
quite devoured it" The male thus perishes, 
but the female is also punished ; for whilst the 
young are still within the womb, as the time of 
birth approaches, to make themselves a passage 

10 RemarkMf pn^^"} Se e Deriiam*Schapter on the 
balance of animals, Phytico-Theology, bw It. di. x. and 
ch. xir. I & 

11 The tiMgular property of this aiu'inaiL>-With re. 
spect to the superfcetation «^ this animal, PUoy makes 
the same remark, asdgning the same reason. Lepus 
omnium praedss naecras, solus praetor Dasypodem super- 
foetat, aliud edncans, allud In utero piHs reetitum, allud 
Implume, aUud induMtum gerens parUer. This doctrine 
of superfcetation is strenuously defended by Sir T. Brown, 
In his rulgar Errors } and, as for as It respects the ani- 
mal in question. Is created by Lardier : but Mr Pennant 
very sensibly remarks, that as the hare breeds rery fre- 
quently In the course of the year, there is no neeesrity 
for having recourse to this doctrine for their numbers. 

— r. 

19 Buf oiMyoiMig Me.>-Thl8 assertion is perfectly ab. 
surd and folse. The lioness has from two to six young 
onee, and the same Uoneas has been known to litter foor 
or Are times.— r. 

13 Qtiilf <feeottreif<fL3— This narratlTe must also be can. 
sidered as entirely fobulous— 7. 
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they ten In pieces the matrix, thus avenging 
their fathei's death. Thoae serpents which are 
not injurious to mankind lay eggs,- and produce 
a great quantity of young. There are vipers in 
every part of the worid, but winged serpents are 
found only in Arabia, where there are great 
numbers. 

ex. We have described how the Arabians 
procure their frankincense ; their mode of ob- 
taining the cassia is this : — The whole of their 
body, and the £u», except the eyes, they cover 
with skins of different kinds ; they thus proceed 
to the place where it grows, which is in amaish 
not very deep, but infested by a winged species 
of animal much resembling a bat, very strong, 
and making a hideous noise ; they protect their 
eyes from these, and then gather the cassia. 

CXL Their manner of collecting the cin- 
namon * is still more extraordinary. In what 
particular spot it is produced, they themselves 
are unable to certify. There are some who 
assert that it grows in the region where Bac- 
chus was educated, and their mode of reasoning 
is by no means improbable. These afllrm that 
the vegetable substance, which we, as instructed 
by the Phenicians,' call cinnamon, is by certain 

1 CmnoNMn. 3— The rabstanoe of Larelier*B rtrj long 
and laaraed note on this ral^ect, may, if I mittake not, 
be comprised in very few words : by dnnamomum the 
andents nnderttood abranch of that tree, baric and all, of 
wiiich the cassia was tiie baric only. The cutting of these 
branches is now prohibited, beoansefoond deatmctive of 
the tree. I hare before obsored, that of dnnamon there 
are different kinds} the cassia of Herodotus was, donbt. 
less, what we in general onderstand to be cinnamon, of 
wliidi our cassia, or cassia lignea, is an inferior kind.— r. 

9 A» i$uintceed hjf Me PhenU!iam.y^\ cannot resist 
the pleasure of giving at foil length the note of Larcher 
on this passage, which detecto and explains two of the 
most singolar and nnacoountable errors erer committed 
in literature. 

** The above is the true sense of the passage, which 
Pliny has mistaken. He makes Herodotus say that the 
(innamon and cassia are found in the nests of certain 
birds, and in particular o/ehephomir. Cinnaroomum et 
casias, fabnkMe narravit antiquitas, prinoepsve Herodo. 
tus, avium nklls et privatim phoenids, in quo situ liber 
Pater educatus eeset, ex inviis mpibns arboribusque 
decutL The above passage from Pliny, Dupin has tran. 
slated,mostridicuk>usIy,* I'antiquiteCsbulense, eilepHttoe 
d«$ mtnUurt, Herodote, disent,* Stc He should have 
said Herodotus first of all, for prinoeps, in this place, does 
not mean prince, and menteur cannot possibly be implied 
from the text of Pliny. Pliny had reason to consider 
the circumstance as fabnlons, but he ought not to have 
imputed it to our historian, who says no such thing. But 
the authority of Pliny has imposed not only on Statins, 



Where Pharia volucris means the phcenix, and on 
Avienus, 

iBtarnto atfaun proeiil undk|iM «b «ffto 
AIM sutka dM Uvgiun oonflMrft aaMBWB > 



bulge birds carried to their nests ocmttracted of 
day, and placed in the cavities of inacceasible 
rodu. To procure it thence, the AiafaisM 
have contrived this stratagem : — they cut in very 
large pieces the dead bodies of oxen, asses, or 
other beasts of burden, and carry them near 
these nests : they then retire to some distance ; 
the birds soon fly to the spot, and carry these 
pieces of flesh to their nests, which not being 
able to support the weight, &11 in pieces to the 
ground. The Arabians take tiiis opportunity 
of gathering the cinnamon, which they after- 
wards dispose of to different countries. 

CXIL The ledanum,' or as the natives 
term it, ladanum, is gathered in a more remark*. 
ble manner than even the dnnamoo. In itself 
it is particularly fragrant, though gathered froa 
a place as much the contrary. It is Umni. 
sticking to the beards of he-goats, like the 
mucus of trees. It is mixed by the Arabiaiis 
in various aromatics, and indeed it is with this 
that they perfume themselves in common. 

CXIIL I have thought it proper to be thus 
minute on the subject of the Arabian perfumes ; 
and we may add, that the whole of Arabia ex- 
hales a most delidous fragrance. There are 
also in this country two species of sheep, wdl 
deserving admiration, and to be found no where 
else. One of them is remarkable for an enor- 
mous length of tail,* extending to three cubits 

but also on Van Stapel,in his Commentaries on Tlieophras- 
tus. Pliny had, doubtless, read too hastily this passage 
of Herodotus, whidi is sufficiently dear. Soidas and 
the Etymologicum Magnum, are right In the word 



3 I,e(ia»iM».>— The following further particulars oao- 
ceming this aromatic are taken from Toumefort. 

It is gathered by the means of whips, whidi have kng 
handles, and two rows of straps ; with these they brush 
the plants, and to these will stidc the odoriferous ghie 
whidi hangs on the leaves ; when the whips are soft, 
dently laden with this glue, they take a knife and senvs 
it dean oflfthe straps. 

lu the time of Dio8oorlde8,and before,they used togatb. 
er the ledanum not only with whips, but they also were 
careful in combing off sudi of it as was found ■t»**<"f t» 
the beards and thighs of the goats, which fed upon no. 
thing but the leaves of the dstus. They still ohserre the 
same process. 

The ledum is a spedes of dstusi 

4 Enormous length o/totf.]— The foDowtng deter ip t i oa 
of the broad-tailed sheep, frt>m Pennant, takes away from 
the seeming improbability of this account 

"This spedes,'* says Mr Pennant, *'tsoomm«a ia 
Syria, Barbary, and Ethiopia. Some of their tails end in 
a point, but are oftener square or round. Tbey are s» 
long as to trail on the ground, and the shepherds are ob. 
liged to pot boards with small wheels under the tails to 
keep them from galling. These tails are este^ned a greatt 
deOcacy, are of a substance between fht and marrow, 
and are eaten with the lean of the muttoo. Soaae Af 
these tails weigh 501b. each.** 
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if not more. It they were pennitted to trail 
them along the ground, they would certainly 
ulcerate from the friction. But the shepherds 
of the country are skilful enough to make little 
cairiages, upon which they secure the tails of 
the sheep : the tails of the other species are of 
the size of one cubit. 

CXIV. Ethiopia, which is the extremity 
of the habitable worid, is contiguous to this 
country on the south-west. This produces 
gold in great quantities, elephants with their 
prodigious teeth, trees and shrubs of every kind, 
as well as ebony ; its inhabitants are also re- 
markable for their size, their beauty, and their 
length of life. 

CXy. The above are the two extremes of 
Asia and Africa. Of that part of Europe 
nearest to the west, I am not able to speak 
with decision. I by no means believe that the 
Barbarians give the name of Eridanus * to a 
river which empties itself into the Northern 
Sea, whence, as it is said, our amber comes. 
Neither am I better acquainted with the islands 
called the Cassiterides,* from whidi we are 

5 J?rMiiMw;>-BeUaiig«r wm of opinion, that Hero, 
dotoa intended liere to apeak of the Eridaniu, % river in 
Italy i Pliny tlioaght so too, and expresses his surprise 
tiiat Herodotos should be onable to meet with s person 
who had seen this river, althongfa pert of Us life was 
spent at Thnria in Magna Oneda. 

But this very reflection ought to have conrinced both 
Pliny and BeUanfer, that Herodotus had another Erida. 
nnsinriew. 

The Eridanus here alluded to, could not possibly be 
any other than the Rho-^une, whidi empties itself 
into the Vistula, near Dantxic, and on the banks of 
whidi amber is now found in larfs quantities.— Lor. 
dUr. 

9 Cms$it0ride$.'y~~fUaf says, these Islands were thus 
called from their yiddinf abundance of lead ; Strabo 
says, that they were known only to the Phenidans ; 
Lardier is of opinion that Great Britain was in the num. 
ber of these. 

The Phenidans, who were exceedingly Jealous of 
fbeir oommeroe, studiously concealed the sitoation <tf the 
Cssslterides, m long as they were able ; which AiOy ac 
counts for the Ignorance so honestly avowed by Hero* 
4otua. Camden and d'AnvBle agree in considering the 
SdHy Mes m undoubtedly the CaariterMee of the an. 
dents. Strabo makea ttiem ten in number, lying to tlie 
north of Spain; and the principal of the SdUy Isles are 
ten, the rest bdng very inconsiderable. DIonyilus Per. 
legetea expressly distinguishes them from the British 
Isles. 

• • • • • • 

6k»09m i^TM MMV Bftva»i>».— V. 669. 

Yet it b not an improbable conjecture of his commen- 

taler HIU, that the promontory of Cornwall might per. 

baps at flrst be considered as another island. Diodorus 

SIcuhis describes the carrying of tin fnok the Caasiterl. 



said to have our tin. The name Eridanus is 
certainly not barbarous, it is of Greek deriva- 
tion, and, ^ I should conceive, introduced by 
one of our poets. I have endeavoured, but 
without success, to meet with some one who 
from ocular observation might describe to me 
the sea which lies in that part of Europe. It 
is nevertheless certain, that both our tin and 
our amber* are brought from those extreme 
regions. 

CXVL It is certain that in the North of 
Europe there is a prodigious quantity of gold ; 
but how it is produced I am not able to tell 
with certainty. It is affirmed indeed, that the 
Arimaspi, a people who have but one eye, take, 
this gold away violently from the griffins ; but 
I can never persuade myself that there are any 
men who, having but one eye, enjoy in all other 
respects the nature and qualities of other hu^ 
man beings. Thus much seems unquestionable, 
that these extreme parts of the world contain 
within themselves things the most beautiful as 
wdl as rare. 

GXVIL There is in Asia a large plain, 
surrounded on every part by a ridge of hills, 
through which there are five different apertures. 
It formerly belonged to the Chorasmians, who 
inhabit those hills in common with the Hyr- 
canians, Parthians, Sarangensians, and Tho^ 
maneans; but after the subjection of these 
nations to Persia, it became the property of the 
great king. FVom these surrounding hills there 
issues a laige river called Aces ; this formerly, 
being conducted through the openings of the 



des, and from Britain, to the northern coast of France, 
and thenoe on horses to Marseilles, thirty days* Joumeyi 
thb must be a new trade established by the Romans, 
who employed great perseverance to learn the secret 
from the PhenldanB. Strabo tells us of one Phenldan 
captain, who llnding himself followed by a Roman vessel^ 
purposely steered into the shallows, and thus destroyed 
both his own ship and the ottier ; his life, however, was 
saved, and he was rewarded by his countrymen for his 
patriotic resolution. 

Eostathius, In his comment on Dionyslns, redcons 
also ten Caniterides ; but his account affords no new 
proof, as it is manifestly copied from Strabo, to the text 
<rf which author It ailSards a remarkable correction.— 7*. 

7 J»i6er.>— Amber takes its name from amhnit the 
Arabian name for this substance ; the sdence of elee. 
tridty Is so called from electrwi^ the Greek word for 
amber. This term of electricity is now applied not only 
to the power of attracting lighter bodies, which amber 
poss e sses, but to many other powers <tf a similar nature. 
Amber is certainly not of the use, and consequently not 
of the value, whk>h it has been, but it Is still given in 
medldBe, and Is, as I am Informed, the basis of all var. 
nishes. It Is found In varkras places, but Pmssia Is 
said to produce the most and the best— T. 
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tnoantain, watered the seyeral oountriet above 
mentioned. But when these regions came 
under the power of the Persians, the a pe rtures 
were dosed, and gates placed at each o£ them, 
to prevent the passage of the rirer. Thus on the 
inner side, from the waters having no issue, this 
plain hecame a sea, and the neighbouring 
nations, deprived of their accustomed resource, 
were reduced to the eztremest distress from 
the want of water. In winter tbej, in connnon 
vidth other nations, had the benefit of the rains, 
but in summer, after sowing their millet and 
sesanum, tbej required water, but in vain. Not 
being assisted in their distress, the iidiabitaBts 
of both sexes hastened to Persia, and presenting 
themselves before the palace of the king, made 
loud complaints. In consequence of this, the 
monarch fiiected the gates to be opened to- 
wards those parts where water was most im- 
mediately wmrted ; ordering them again to be 
dosed after the lands had been sufBdentlj re- 
freshed : the same was done with respeet to 
them all, beginning where moisture-was wanted 
the most. I have, however, been infonned, 
that this is onlj granted in consideratioii of a 
hrgt donative above the usual tribute. 

CXyilL Intaphemes, one of the seven 
who had conspired against the magus, lost his 
Ufe from the following act of imotenee. Soon 
after the death of the usurpers^ he went to the 
pahee, with the view of having a conferenee 
with the king; for the conspirators had mutually 
agreed, that, except the king should happen to 
be in bed with his wife, they might any of 
them have access to the royal presence, without 
aandiBg a previous messenger. Intaphemes, 
not thinking any introductiott necessary, was 
about to enter, but the porter and the intro- 
ducing officer prevented him, pretending that 
<he king vras retired with one of his wives. 
He, not believing their assertion, drew his 
sword, and cut off their ears and noses ; then 
taking the bridle fix>m his horse, he tied them 
together, and so dismissed them. 

CXIX. In this condition they presented 
themsdves before the king, telling him why 
they had been thus treated. Darius, thinking 
that this might have been done with the con- 
sent of the other conspirators, sent for them 
separatdy. and desired to know whetfier they 
approved of what had happened: As soon as 
he was conidnced that Intaphemes had pecpe- 
trated this without any communicatioa with 
tha rest, he ordered him, his son, and all his 
foraily, to be taken into custody ; having many 



reasons to suspect Uiat in concert wi^ Us 
friends he might exdte a seditioB : he after- 
wards commanded theai all to be boond, and 
prepared for exeottkm. The wifo c^ Inla- 
phmes then presented herself before the voyal 
palace, exhibiting every demonstration oi grisl 
As. she regularly continued fMs eondoct, her 
frequent appeaiaace at length exdted tiie eom- 
passioB of Daiius ; who thus adi>esscd her by 
a messenger: "Woman, khlg Dsriss oflers 
you the liberty of any individual af your family, 
whom yon may most desire to p rcser f e .** After 
some deUberation with hend^ she made this 
reply: «< If the king wiU grant me the file ef 
any one of my fiunily, I choose my brother in 
preforence to the rest" Her detenttinatlon 
gready astonished the king ; he sent to her 
therefore a aecond message to tfaia effect; 
** The king desires to know why yov have 
thought proper to pass over your diiidren aai 
your husband, and to preserve your brsthcr; 
wlio is certsii^a more remote oonneetioa Asb 
your ch ild r e n , and cannot be so dear to you as 
your husband ?** She answered thus ; « O 
king ! if it please the ddty, I may have another 
husband ; and if I be deprived of dMse, may 
have other children ; but as my parents are both 
of them dead, it is certain that I can have no 
other brother.**' The answer speared t» 

1 ietmkmre mo other 6r0M«r.>— Thk rvrj tiiigiikr, 
and I do not tcniple to add, prvposteront MBdaMBl. b 
imitated Tery minutdy by Sophocles, In tke Ai^^mo. 
natthereadtf nay tha better nndenland, by canpv. 
ing the different appUcatkm of thoM words, inlfae UiSa. 
rian and the poet, I ahaU auliMa • pwt of the «|vaent 
of the AnttfOBa. 

Eteodee and Folynicea were the eons of (Edipiw, and 

•ooceiion of Us power : they had agreed to reign year 

by year alternately i bntEteodesbraaldaff the«iontrart, 

the brothcn determined to dedde the dlipole Sn n dagle 

combat; they fooght and notnaUy slew cadi otho*. 

The lint act of their node Creon, who encceeded to the 

throne, waa to forbid the ritea of aepnltara to Pblyrieai, 

denonnring tanmadlate death upon whoerer ahonld dve 

toboryhiUL rtnUgnmii liaiiagieiwd llih unlii—nt , and 

waa detoctodin the fact of buryi^ her braCker^ Ae 

was eonunaaded to be interred aliiKe, and what fcOowB h 

part of what is Buggeated by her altaatlon Md ^mger : 

Aad «tei^ ngr PrijBiaM. ftr my en« 

or ihM, I •« rw«<ted, and *• VMS 

Al«MthaUpr«iMaM: Ibr • hvdmd d«^ 

N«v, bad I bMO • hmUmt, tog waj chUdrai 

Woold I hav* dw«l m tMU* ibt Uwi—. 



Mlgbl 
AbtodMrtloMcwildatmlw Mp rt i'ii . 

The reader wiU not forget to obaenra, th^ the piaitf 
of Antigone is directed to a Ufeloas corpse, bat that af tka 
wife of Intaphemes to her Hying brother, wUdi is 
sorely less repognant to reason, and the common fec^^ 
of the homan heart, not to speak of the soperior cIiAbm 
of duty. 
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Darius very judicious ; Meed be was so well 
pleascrd with it, that be not only gave the woman 
the life of ber brother, but also pardoned her 
eldest son : the rest were all of them p«t to 
death. Thus, at no great interval of tiooo, 
perished one of the seven conspinlors. 

CXX About the tine of the last iUness of 
Cambysety the following aoddent faai^ieiied. 
The governor of Sardis was a Persian, named 
Oroetes, who had been promoted by Cyrus. 
This man conceived the atrocious design of ac- 
complishing the death of Polycrates of Samos, 
by whom he bad never in word or deed been in- 
jured, and whose person he never had beheld. 
His assigned motive was commonly reported to 
be this : Oroetes one day sitting at the gates of 
the paJace ' with another Persian, whose name 
was Mitrobates, governor of Dascylium, mtered 
into a c on ver sa tion with him, which at length 
terminated in dispute. The subject about 
wfaidi they contended was miUtary virtue i 
« Can you/' saya Mitrobates to Orestes, << have 
aoy pretensions to valour, who have never 
added Samoa to the dominions of your master, 
contiguous as it is to your province ; and which 
Indeed may so easily be taken, that one of its 
own chizens made Umself master of it, with the 
help of fifteen men in arms, and still retains the 
•aprenM authority?" This made a deep im- 
preaai^m upon the mind of Orcetes ; but without 
meditating revenge against the person who had 
afironted him, he determined to effect the death 
of Polycrates, on whose account he had been 
reproached. 

CXXL There are some, but not many, who 
affirm that Orcetes sent a messenger to Samos, 
to propose some question to Polycrates, but of 

There i« an incident vimilar to this in Lndan :— See the 
T^act called Toxuis, or Amidtia, where s Scythian ia 
dcefritmt to neglect his wife and children, wliilst he in. 
curs the greatest danger to preserve liis friend from the 
jiunea. ** Other children/' says be, ** I may easily liave, 
and they are at best hot a preovious blessing, but socfaa 
frieod I could no where obtain.**— r. 

9 JiiJkegaUtef ike palace.y-^Ux the Ortekit is 9ttb» 
king** gate. The grandees waited at the gate of the 
Persian king* :— This custom, establislied by Cyrus, con- 
tinned as k>og *• the mooarchy, and at tliis day, in Tur- 
hey, vre say the Ottoman port, for tlie Ottoman court— 



IfDoranoe 



of tliis custom has caused sereral mistalces. 



P^i^leularly in the history of Mordecai, in the boolc of 
f^lli^r who te by many autliorB, and even by Prideaux, 
, „,smtod as BManly situated when placed there. Many 
trwotm ct t**** custom may be found in Xenophon*B Cyro- 
^jl, platarrb, in his life of Theokistodes, uses the 

Xiiirasafeoeral designatioo tot asMes and state offl. 
„t^^^jae9 Brismmt d» Hfgm Fermmm, Ub. L— r 



what nature is unknown: and that he found 
Polycrates in the men's apartment, reclining on 
a coach, with Anacreon of Teos ' by his side. 
The man advanced to deliver his message ; but 
Polycrates, either by accident, or to demonstrate 
the oontempt* in which he held Oroetes, con- 
tinued all Uie time he was speaking, with his 
face towards the wall, and did not vouchsafe 
any reply. 

CXXIL These are the two assigned mo- 
tives for the destmctioo of Polycrates : every 
one will prefer that which seems most probaUe^ 
Orgies, who lived at Biagnesia, which is on the 
banks of the Meander,* sent Myrsus the Ly dian^ 
son of Oyges, with a message to Polycrates at 
Samos. With the character of Polycrates, 
Onetet was well acquainted ; for, except Minoif 
the Gnoaaian, or whoever before him aecom- 
pliahed it, he was the first Ore^ who formed 
the design of nwking himsdf master of the sea* 
But as for as historical tradition may be de- 
pended upon, Polycrates is the only hidividual 
who projected the subjection of Ionia and the 
idands. Perfectlyaware of these circumstances, 
Oroetes sent this message : 



3 Anaereon of Tcot.y-lt is by no means astonisliing 
to find, in the court of a tyrant, a poet wlio is eteraaUy 
ringing in praise of wins and lore; his verses ws full of 
tlie encomiums of Polycratesi How difiarent was tlw 
conduct of Pythagoras! That philosopher, peroelving 
that tyranny was established in Samos, went to lE^ypt, 
and flrom theaos to fiahylon, for the sake of improve, 
ment : returning to his country, lie found that tyranai 
still subsisted; he went therefore to Italy, and there 
flnl^ed his days.— LareArr. 

lids poet was not only beloved by Polycrates, he was 
tfie fiiToarite also of H^pardius the Athenian tyrant. 
And, notwithstanding the inferuice wliich Larclier seems 
inclined to draw, from contrasting his conduct with tliat 
of Pythagoras, he was called r«^ by Socrates Umaelf; 
and the terms wn9H mw «y«4^, are applied to liira by 
AtheoiBus. By the way, raudi as lias be«i said on tiie 
compositions of Anacreon by H. Stephens, Scallger, M. 
Dader, and olhers, many of the learned are in doubt 
whether the works ascribed to him by the modems are 
genuine. Anacreontic verse is so called, from its being 
mudiusedby Anacreon; it oonsistB of tbree Iambic feet 
and a half, of which there is no instance in the lyrics of 
Horace. Se e the Prolegomena to Ban»e»* Amacrepn, 1 12. 

4 Demmatraie the oimtesi;pl.>-This behaviour of Puly. 
crates, which was doubtless intended to be expressive of 
contempt, brings to mind the story of Charles the Twelfih 
of Sweden, wheat an interview with the Grand Vixier, 
expressed hta contempt and indignation by tearing the 
minister's robe with his spur, andaOerwards leaving the 
apartment without saying a word. 

b On the hank$ of the M€ean4er.y^Tba is added in 
order to distinguish that dty fWim the Magnesia on the 
aipylus, lying between Sardes and Phocaeik 

6 Except MiiMM.>-What Herodotus says of the mari. 
time power v4 Minos, is confirmed by Thncydides and 
Diodorus Sicnlus. His testimony coooeming Polycrates 
Is supported also by Thncydides and Strabo.— I«rrcA^ 
Z 
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Obcetbb to Polycratbb. 

« I understand that you are revolving some 
vast project in your mind, but have not money 
responsible to your views. Be advised by me, 
and you will at the same time promote your 
own advantage and preserve roe. I am in- 
formed, and I believe it to be true, that king 
Cambyses has determined on my death. Re- 
ceive, therefore, me with my wealth, part of 
which shall be at your disposal, i>art at mine : 
with the assistance of this, you may easily ob- 
tain the sovereignty of Greece. If you have 
any suspicions, send to me some one who is in 
your intimate confidence, and he shall be con- 
vinced by demonstration.*' 

CXXIII. With these overtures, Polycrates 
was so exceedingly delighted, that he was eager 
to comply with them immediately, for his love 
of money was excessive. He sent, first of all, 
to examine into the truth of the afiair, Miean- 
drius his secretary, called so after his father. 
This Maandrius, not long afterwards, placed 
as a sacred donative in the temple of Juno, the 
rich furniture of the apartment of Polycrates. 
Oroetes, knowing the motive for which this 
man came,«contrived and executed the follow- 
ing artifice : be filled eight chests nearly to the 
top with stones, then covering over the surface 
with gold, they were tied together ;' as if ready 
to be removed. Maeandrius on his arrival 
saw the above chests, and returned to make his 
report to Polycrates. 

CXXIV. Polycrates, notwithstanding the 
predictions of the soothsayers, and the remon- 
strances of his friends, was preparing to meet 
Oroetes, when his daughter in a dream saw 
this vision : she beheld her &ther aloft in the 



1 Tied A^g«ift«r. ]— Before the use of locks, it wu the 
costora in more andeot Umea to secure things with 
knots : of these some were so difflcolt, that he alone 
who possessed the secret was able to unraYel them. The 
fiunoos Oordian knot must be known to erery one j this 
usage is often also alluded to by Hcnner : 

Then bcndlnir with fbll fern, around be roU'd 

A labyriatb of band* In fold on firid, 

CloMd with CifCMMi art. 

According to Enstatfiios, keys were a more modem 
inrention for which the Lacedomooiaos are to be 
thanked. 

Upon the above passage from EnstathiuB, Larcfaer re- 
marks, that it is somewhat singular, that the Laceda». 
monlans, whose property was in common, should be the 
inventors of keys. 

Tin version of Pope wMcfa I hare given in the fore- 
going lines is very defective, and certainly inadequate to 
the expression of 

AvTis' tntftiH wmiAMt ^—n V wt SirfMr «nXi 



air, washed by Jupiter, and anointed by the 
sun. Terrified by this incident, she used every 
means in her power to prevent his gmng to 
meet Oroetes ; and as he was about to embark 
for this purpose, on board a fifty-oared galley, 
she persisted in auguring unfavourably of his 
expedition. At this he was so inceosM, as to 
decUre, that if he returned safe she should re- 
main long unmarried. To this she expressed 
herself very desirous to submit ; being willing 
to continue long a viigin," rather thui be de- 
prived of her father. 

CXXy. Polycrates, disregarding all that 
had been said to him, set sail to meet Onstes. 
He was accompanied by many of his friends, 
and amongst the rest by Democedes,' the son 
of Calliphon ; he was a physician of CrotCHia, 
and the most skilful practitioner of his time. 
As soon as Polycrates arrived at Magnesia, 
he was put to a miserable death, unwordiy of 
his rank and superior endowments. Of all the 
princes who ever reigned in Greece, dioee of 
Syracuse alone excepted, none equalled Poly- 
crates in magnificence. Oroetes having basely 
put him to death,* fixed his body to a cross ; 
his attendants he sent back to Samoa, tdling 
them, <* They ought to be thankful, that he 
had not made them slaves." The strangen, 
and the servants of those who had accompanied 

2 Long a v*rgvw.>-To die a virgin, and without hav. 
log any children, was amongst the ancients esteemed a 
very serious calamity. Electra in Sophocles c 
this in the catalogue of her misfcntunes : 



-ArMMf 



T«Asi»\ mrvft^nrf maw «<xt«.<«]68. 
Electra makes a Kbsgular com|rialnt in ttie Orestes of 
Euripides ; ns does also Polyxeua at the point of death, 
in the Hecuba of Euripides.->7'. 

3 Democedes.'} — Of this personage a tether account is 
given in the fourth book. He is mentioned ako by .¥Jia% 
in his Various History, book viii. cap. 17 ; and abo by 
Athenseus, book xiL diap. 4, which last author informs 
U8, that the physicians of Crotona were, on aceount of 
Democedes, esteemed the first in Oreece.~See alaochafk 
131, of this book.— r. 

4 Put him to death."}— 'The Fterslans generally behead, 
ed or fkiyed those whom they crudHed ; see an aroonnt of 
their treatment of Hlstisus, book vL chap. 90. and of 
Leonidas, book vU. 23a— 7. 

The beautiful and enei^retic Unes which Juvenal ap- 
plied to Si>}Knus, are remarkably apposite to tbm dream, 
stances and ftite of Polycrates. 

Qot Inimicot opUb«t bonoicv 
Et nlmlM poKcbat op«, namMin puatwt 
Bscrim ttUTit talmlAU, and* alttoc caet 
Canu, ct impulue pneospa fanmaM raia«.^r. 
For b« who graqi'd ih* werid't eshsurtvd ttorv, 
T«t mrtcr bad enough, bal vtah'd fbr vmi*. 
Rated a tep4ie««y li 
Whieli nM«ldaUi« ofwh'd hte ■ 
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Poljcrates, he detained in servitude. The 
cireiimttsnce of his being suspended on across, 
fulfilled the vision of the daughter of Polycra- 
tes : for he was washed by Jupiter, that is to 
say by the rain, and he was anointed by the 
son, for it extracted the moisture from his 
body. The great prosperity of Polycrates ter- 
minated in his unfortunate death, which indeed 
had been foretold him by Amaais king of 
Egypt. 

CXXVI. But it was not long before Oros- 
tea paid ample vengeance to the manes of 
Polycrates. After the death of Cambyses, and 
the usurpation of the magi, Oroetes, who had 
never deserved well of the Persians, whom the 
Medes had fraudulently deprived of the su- 
preme authority, took the advantage of the dis- 
Older of the times,* to put to death Mitrobates, 
the governor of Dascylium, and his son Grana- 
pes. MBtrobates was the person who had for- 
merly reproached Orcetes ; and both he and his 
son were highly esteemed in Persia. In addi- 
tion to his odier numerous and atrocious crimes, 
he eompassed the death of a messenger, sent to 
him from Darius, for no other reason but be- 
cause the purport of the message was not 
agreeable to him. He ordered the roan to be 
way-kid in his return, and both he and his 
horse were shun, and their bodies concealed. 

CXXVII. As soon as Darius ascended the 
throne, he determined to punish Oroetes for 
his various enormities, but more particularly 
for the murder of Mitrobates and his son. He 
did not think it prudent to send an armed force 
openly against him, as the state was still un- 
settled, and as hb own authority had been so 
recently obtained ; he was informed, moreover, 
that Oroetes possessed considerable strength: 
his government extending over Phrygia, Lydia, 
and Ionia, and he was regularly attended by a 
guard of a thousand men. Darius was, there- 
fore, induced to adopt this mode of proceeding : 
he assembled the noblest of the Persians, and 
thus addressed them : " Which of you, O 
Persians! will undertake for me the accom- 
plishment of a project which requires sagacity 
alone, without military aid, or any kind of vio- 
lence ? for where wisdom is required, force is 
of little avail ; — ^which of you will bring me the 
body of Oroetes, alive or dead ? He has never 
deserved well of the Persians ; and, in addition 



bDimnrder of the Imm«.>- For u vtumftif m^xv* which 
prrrailcd In prccedinf ediUoiM, WctMeling proposes to 
vcai •» Tm»t% TSf^x?' wMdi remores all perplexity.— 7. 



to his numerous crimes, he has killed two of 
our countrymen, Blitrobates and his son. He 
has also, with intolerable insolence, put a mes- 
senger of mine to death : we must prevent, 
therefore, his perpetrating any greater evils 
against us, by putting him to death." 

CXXVIII. When Darius had thus spoken, 
thirty Persians offered to accomplish what be 
wished. As they were disputing on the sub- 
ject, the king ordered the decision to be made 
by lot, which fell upon Bageus, the son of 
Artontes. To attain the end which he pro- 
posed, he caused a number of letters to be 
written on a variety of subjects, and prefixing 
to them the seal of Darius, he proceeded with 
them to Sardis. As soon as he came to the 
presence of Oroetes, he delivered the letters 
one by one to the king's secretary ; one of 
whom is l^gulariy attendant upon the governors 
of provinces. The motive of Bagseus in de- 
livering the letters separately was to observe 
the disposition of the guards, and how far they 
might be inclined to revolt from Oroetes. 
When he saw that they treated the letters with 
great respect,* and their contents vrith still 
greater, he delivered one to this effect : " Per- 
sians, king Darius forbids you serving any 
longer Oroetes as guards :" in a moment they 
threw down their arms. Bagseus, observing 
their prompt obedience in this instance, as- 
sumed still greater confidence, he delivered the 
last of hb letters, of which these were the con- 
tents : « King Darius commands the Persians 
who are at Sardb to put Oroetes to death:** 
without hesitation they drew their swords and 
killed him. In tbb manner was the death of 
Polycrates of Samoa revenged on Oroetes the 
Persian. 

CXXIX. Upon the death of Oroetes, hb 
effects were all of them removed to Susa. Not 
long after which, Darius, as he was engaged in 
the chace, in leaping from his horse, twbted 
hb foot with so much violence, that the ancle 
bone was quite dblocated. Having at his court 
some Egyptians, supposed to be the most skil- 
ful of the medical profession, he trusted to 
their assistance. They, however, increased the 
evil, by twisting and otherwise violently hand- 
ling the part affected : from the extreme pain 

6 Trtated the leUert with great retpeety^ At Vbit^art. 
sent period the distinction observed with regard to let- 
ters in the east is this: those sent to common persons 
are rolled up, and not sealed ; those sent to miblemen 
and princes are sealed up, and indosed in rkh bags <d 
silk or satin curionsly embroidered.— 7. 
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which he endured, the Ung passed seven days 
and as many nights wHhoiit sleep. In this 
situation, on the eighth day, some (me ventored 
to recommend Democedes of Crotona, having 
before heard of his reputation at Sardis. Da- 
rius immediately sent for him : be was dis- 
covered amongst die sUves of Oroetes, where 
be bad continued in neglect, and was brought 
to the king just as he was found, in chains and 
in rags. 

CXXX. As soon as be appeared, Darius 
asked him if he had any knowledge -of medi. 
Cine? In the apprehension that if he discovered 
his art, be should never have the power of le- 
tuming to Greece, Democedes for a while dis- 
sembled ; which Darius perceiving, he ordered 
those who had brought him, to produce the 
instruments c€ pttnisbmeat and torture. De- 
mocedes began then to be more explicit, and 
confessed that, although he possessed no great 
knowledge of the art, yet by bis communication 
with a physician he had obtahied some little 
proficiency^ The management of the case was 
then intrusted to him ; ht accordingly applied 
such medicines and strong fomentations as 
were customary in Greece, by which means 
Darius, who b^gan to despair of ever recover 
ing the entire use of his foot, was not only en- 
abled to sleep, but in a short time perfectly 
restored to health. In acknowledgment of his 
cure, Darius presented him with two pair of 
fetters of gold: upon which Democedes ven- 
tured to ask the king, whether, in return for his 
restoring him to health, be wished to double his 
calamity ?* The king, delighted with the reply, 
tent the man to the i^Mutments of his women : 
the eunuchs who conducted him informed them, 
that this was the man who bad restored the king 
to life ; accordingly, every one of them taking 
out a vase of gold,' gave it to Democedes with 

1 Double his eaUnniisf.'}— The wadentB were very fond 
of this play upon words z^See in the Septem contra The- 
btts of .Sschjrlus, % play on the word Fblynkes. 

Oi in^ fl{flv« MIT* tirtrmfuv 
Km wt>jnuitUf 

tlkttr* mrtfiu if«Mif»— V. 835. 
The parttcatar point in this passage, is ooiitt«!d by Mr 
Potter, probably becanse he did not ilnd it tnited to the 
genius of the Boglish language. 
See also Ovid's deseription of the flower : 

IpM MMt RMnltot (bUk faMcribU t( •! •! 
Flot babct fauctlptam.— r. 

2 Taking otU a vote efgold.y-Thia la aae of the vao8i 
perplexed passages in Herodotus; and the coi^jectures 
oT the critics are proportionably numerous. The great 
difficulty consists in ascertaining what Is designed by 
vv*TMTwr« and B^mk The f*mkii appears to hare been j 



die case. The pretent #a8 io Very valuable 
that a servant who followed him bdiind, whose 
name vras Sdtcm, by gathering up the stirten 
which fell to the ground, obtained a piodig^oos 
sum of money. 

CXXXL The foUowing was what induced 
Democedes to forsake Crotona, and attidi hni- 
self to Polycnifees. At Crotooa he soffeied 
continual restnint from the austere temper ef 
his fiEither ; this becoming insupportable, heleft 
bin, and went to ^gina. In the first year of 
his residence at this pkice> he exodled the most 
skilful of the medical profession, without hav- 
ing had any reguhff eduoatioB, and indeed with- 
out the common instruments of the art. His 
pqnitarion, however, was so great, Aat in the 
second year the inhabitants of iEgina, by gen- 
eral consent, engaged his semoes at the price 
of one tident. In the third year the A^ieniaaa 
retained him, at a salary of one hundred mins;" 
and in the fourth year Polyciates eng^ed to 



a Jar or vase, probably itself of gold. Few hare dooHed 
that the passage is oorrapt: the best ooc^ectiiral readl^ 
gives this sense, *' that each, taking gold o«t of a chHt 
in a vase (^aAi;), gave it, vase and all, to Demoosdea. 
Twtr vr r wr m fs thus made to signify (bunging the vase 
%mong the gold to fill it, as a |iltcfaer into water; whiek 
sense b eonflrmed by good aothoritiea. The idea imi« 
immedhitely excited by the word is, that they stmck tha 
bottom of the vase to shake out all the gold; but accord, 
ing to this interpretation, the vase itself Is the Bem% or 
case.— r. 

S One hundred M»fur.3^Valcnaer 8uq«cts tliat this 
place has been altered by some copyists. Athena, In the 
time of its greatest splendour, allowed their Bmlwiiwaihiii 
but two drachmsB a day ; and a hundred dndunD make 
butonemina. If when the Athenians were rl«i^ they gara 
no more to an ambassador, how is it likely th^ when they 
were exceedingly poor, they should give a penskm of a 
hundred minis to a physician f Thus fisr Vaknaer. 
Fkmn this and other passages in the ancient writen, it 
^»pears that in remoter times it was usual to hire phy- 
sidans for the assistance of a whole dty, by the year. 
The fees which were given physicians for a single laei. 
dental visit, were very incomiderable, as appears fromtha 
famous versee of Crates, p re ecr ved by DtogeneaL amktt . 
Ti6u fJM-yu^ fumf 2iV, iar^^ Ifmxfin^ 

'Toacook SOU; to a phydolaa two groats ; tomflat. 
terer 9O0L ; to a counsellor nothing; to a whore I88l.« 
to a philosopher a groat" The above is supposed tm 
describe part of the accounts of a man of fbrtona. Se« 
Arhnthnot on Coins, p. ig&— The yearly penlon paM 
Democedes the physician, by the Athenlana, was od* 
hundred min», or 388£ ISs. Id. The E^^inetss paid him 
yearly the pension of a talent, or 19SJL I5i. He had • 
pension firom Polycrates of Samoa of two taleota, S87t ICml 
The daily allowance of two drachross to an ambassador 
is ]5d or 831 llf. &^. per annum. All that can be esiid 
of the difference is the high opinion entertained of a 
skilful physician both at Athens and in Pci^a— 7* * 
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g^ve him two talents. Hii residence was Aen 
fixed at jSemos ; and to this man the physicians 
of Crotooa are considerahly indebted for the 
n^Hitation which they enjoy ; for at this period, 
in point of medical celebrity, the physicians of 
Ootona held the first, and those of Cyrene the 
next place. At this time also the Argives had 
the credit of being the most skilful musicians* 
of Greece. 

CXXXIL Democedes having in this man- 
ner restored the king to health, had a sumptuous 
house provided him at Susa, was entertained at 
the king's own table, and, except the restriction 
of not being aUe to return to Greece, enjoyed 
all that he could wish. The Egyptian physi. 
dans, who had before the care of the king's 
health, were oo account of their inferiority to 
Denoocedes, a Greek, condemned to the cross, 
but be obtained their pardon. He also procured 
the liberty of an Elean soothsayer, who having 
followed P<dycfates was detained and neg^iected 
amongst his othtf sUves. It may be added, 
that Dennooedes remained in the highest estJma. 
tion with the king. 

CXXXILL It happened not long after- 
wards, that Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, and 
wiie of Darius, had an ulcer on her breast, 
which finally breaking, spread itself considera- 
bly. As long as it was small, she was induced 
by delicacy to conceal it; but when it grew 
more troublesome, she sent for Democedes, and 
showed it to him. He told her he was able to 
cm it ; bat exacted of her an oath, that in re- 
tom she should serve him in whatever he might 
require, which he assured her, should be nothing 
to disgrace her. 

CXXXIV. Atossa was cured by his skill, 
and, observant of her own promise and his in- 
stmctiona, she took the opportunity of thus 
addressing Darius, while she was in bed with 
him : << It is wonderful, my lord, that having 
audi a nnmerous army at command, you have 
neitha increased the power of Persia, nor at 
all extended your dominions. It becomes a 
noan like you, in the vigour of your age, and 
maater of so many and such powerful resomees, 
to perform some act whidi may satisfy the Per> 
nans of the spirit and virtue of their prince. 
There are two reasons which give importance 



4 Jtfiw*cMnw.>- Hnslcwat an important part of Oredan 
education. Bojrs till they wcr« ten year* old were tan||[ht 
to read by the fnunmatistesi they were then tanglitnniaic 
three years by the dtharistea; after the thirteenth year 
they I^tfucd Uie gymnastic exerdsea, under the care of 
tiM paidotadeiL^r. 



to what I recommend ;--* The one, that your 
sutijects may venerate the manly accomplish^ 
ments of their master : the other, that you may 
prevent the indolence of peace exciting them to 
tumult and sedition. Do not therefore con. 
sume your youth in inactivity, for the powers 
of the mind * increase and improve with those 
of the body ; and in like manner, as old age 
oomes oa they become weaker and weaker, till 
they are finally blunted to every thing.'* ** What 
you say,"* answered Darius, « coincides with 
what vras passing in my mind. I had intended 
to make war against Scythia, and to construct 
a bridge to unite our continent with the other, 
which things shall soon be executed.'* '< Will 
it not. Sir,'* returned Atossa, <* be better to de- 
fer your intentions against the Scythians, who 
.will at any time^afibrd you an easy conquest ? 
Rather make an ei^edidon against Greece : I 
wish mudi to have for my attendants some wo- 
men of Sparta, Aigos, Athens, and Corinth,' 
of whom I have heard so much. You have, 
moreover, in the man who healed the wound of 
your foot, the properest person in the world to 
describe and explain to you every thing which 
rektes to Greece.*' « If it be your wish,** re- 
plied Darius, ** that I should first make a mili- 
tary excursion against Greece, it will be proper 
to send thither previously some Persians as 



5 Powen of the mtitdlj— Thia opinion is thus express- 
ed by Lucretius, which I giye the reader from the rer- 
don of Creech. 

BmdM lit plain that toiiit sr* beta and grow. 

And all bj ag« dccaj a* bodlat do: 

To prove Uils tfoth, in infanU, minds appaar 

InAnn and tcodar, aa their bodiat ara; 

In man the mind ia Strang; when ag« prrraiU, 

And the qnick Tigonr of each member &ils. 

The raind*s povers to decrease and waste apace. 

And grave and rsTerend folly takes tlie place. 

6 What you Mry.>-I have not translated H ^mou, 
which is in the original, becatise I do not think we hare 
any correspondent word in our language. O woman! 
would be vulgar ; and according to our norma loguendi, 
O wife I would not be adequate. In the Ajax of Sopho- 
dos, r. 298, yvfu is used to express contempt; but in the 
possage before us it certataily denotes tendemeas. The 
address of our Sariour to his mother proTM this most 
satisfactory:— See also Homer. 

Km ifcM Tuii mtrrm fUku, >t»sM.— 7\ 
As « yvrm is used here, the word mulier frequently 
occurs in Latin, which Dader translates ** Madame,** 
and which Jortiin thinks corresponds with our word 



7 Cor<fUA.3-*The women of Corinth were celebrated 
for their beauty. See Anacreon, Ode xxxiL Consult also 
Athenaus, 1. xiiL c. 4. where it is a little singnlar to re. 
mark, that in an epigram assigned to ^roonides, we are 
told that the interposition of the Corinthian wcMuen with 
Venus, their tnteliay goddess, delivered Greece fttxn the 
arms of Xerxes. 
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spies, in company with the man to whom you 
allude. As soon as they return, and have in- 
formed me of the result of their observations, 
I will proceed against Greece. ** 
• CXXXV. Darius having delivered his sen- 
timents, no time was lost in fulfilling them. 
As soon as the morning appeared, he sent for 
fifteen Persians of approved reputation, and 
commanded them, in company with Democedes, 
to examine every part of the sea coast of Greece, 
enjoining them to be very watchful of Democe- 
des, and by all means to bring him back with 
them. When he had done this, he next sent 
for Democedes himself, and after desiring him 
to examine and explain to the Persians every 
thing which related to Greece, he entreated him 
to return in their company. All the valuables 
which he possessed, he recommended him to 
take, as presents to his father and his brethren, 
assuring him that he should be provided with a 
greater number on his return. He moreover 
informed him, that he had directed a vessel to 
accompany him, which was to be furnished with 
various things of value. ^ In these professions 
Darius, as I am of opinion, was perfectly sin- 
cere; but Democedes, apprehending that the 
king meant to make trial of his fidelity, accept- 
ed these proposals without much acknowledg- 
ment. He desired, however, to leave his own 
effects, that they might be ready for his use at 
his return ; but he accepted the vessel which 
was to carry the presents for his family. Darius, 
after giving these injunctions to Democedes, 
dismissed the party to prosecute their voyage. 

CXXXVI. As soon as they arrived at Si- 
don, in Phenida, they manned two triremes, 
and loaded a lai^ge transport with different arti- 
cles of wealth; after this they proceeded to 
Greece, examining the sea-coasts with the most 
careful attention. When they had informed 
themselves of the particulars relating to the 
roost important places in Greece, they passed 
over to Tarentum ' in Italy. Here Aristophi- 
iides, prince of Tarentum, and a native of 
Crotona, took away the helms of the Median 
vessels, and detained the Persians as spies. 
Whflsthis companions were in this predicament, 
Democedes himself went to Crotona. Upon 
his arrival at his native place, Aristophilides 
gave the Persians their liberty, and restored 
what he had taken firom them. 



1 rareirtom.>-Thew places, with the aUghtest variA. 
tion possible, retain their ancient names. We now say 
the gulf of Tarento, and Crotona is now called Cot. 
trooc^r. 



CXXXVII. The Persians, as soon as th^ 
recovered their liberty, sailed to Crotona, in 
pursuit of Democedes, and meeting with him 
in the forum, seized his person. Some of the 
inhabitants, through fear of the Persian pow^, 
were willing to deliver him up ; others, on the 
contrary, beat the Persians with duba ; who 
exclaimed, '<Menof Crotona, consider what ye 
do, in taking away from us a fugitive from our 
king. Do you imagine that you will derive any 
advantage from this insult to Darius ; will not 
rather your city be the first object of our hos- 
tilities, the first that we shall plunder and re- 
duce to servitude?" These menaces bad but 
little effect upon the people of Crotona, for 
they not only assisted Democedes to escape, but 
also deprived the Persians of the veasd which 
accompanied them. They were, therefore, un- 
der the necessity of returning to Asia, without 
exploring' any more of Greece, being thus de- 
prived of their conductor. On their departure, 
Democedes commissioned them to inform Da- 
rius, that he was married to a daughter of Milo, 
the name of Milo the wrestler being well known 
to the Persian monarch. To me it seems that 
he hastened his marriage, and expended a vast 
sum of money on the occasion, to convince 
Darius that he enjoyed in his own country no 
mean reputation. 

CXXXVIII. The Persians, leaving Cit>- 
tona, were driven by contrary winds to Japy- 
gia, ' where they were made slaves. Gillos, an 
exile of Tarentum, ransomed them, and sent 
them home to Darius. For this service, the 
king declared himself wiUing to perform what- 
ever Gillus should require, who aocordin^y 
e:q)laining the circumstances of his misfortune, 
requested to be restored to his country. But 
Darius thinking that if, for the purpote of 
effecting the restoration of this man, a large 
fleet should be fitted out, all Greece would take 
alarm; he said that the Cnidians would of them- 
selves be able to accomplish it : imagining that 
as this people were in alliance with die Taren- 
tines, it might be effected without difficulty. 
Darius acceded to his vrishes, and sent a roea- 
senger to Cnidos, " requiring them to restore 

2 Jio^gio.}— Hiis place is now called Cape de Lenca. 
— r. 

3 Cnidot.y^At this remote period, when narifatwa 
was certainly in its infkncy, it seems nota little singular 
that there should be any communication or alliancse be- 
tween the people of Tkrentum and of Cnidos. The dis. 
tanceis not inonnsiderable, and the passage oertainly in. 
tricate. Ctesias, the historian, was a native of Ciddos; 
liere also inu the beaatifU statue of Vmius, by Ptaxi. 
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GiUus to Tarentum. The Cnidians were de- 
■iroos to satisfy Darius ; but their solicitations 
bad no effect on the Tarentines, and they were 

not in a situation to employ force Of these 

particulan, the above is a faithful rehition, and 
these were the first Persians, who, with the 
view of examining the state of Greece, passed 
over thither from Asia. 

CXXXIX. Not long afterwards, Darius 
besieged and took Samos. This was the first 
city, either of Greeks or barbarians, which felt 
the force of his arms, and for these reasons : 
Cambyses, in his expedition against Egypt, was 
accompanied by a 'great number of Greeks. 
Some, as it is probable, attended him from com- 
merdal views, others as soldiers, and many from 
no other motive than curiosity. Among these last 
was Syloson, an exile of Samos, son of Maces, 
and brother of Polycrates. It happened one 
day very fortunately for this Syloson, that he 
was walking in the great square of Memphis 
with a red cloak folded about him. Darius, 
who was then in the king's guards, and of no 
particular consideration, saw him, and was so 
delighted with his cloak, that he went up to him 
with the view of purchasing it. Syloson, ob- 
serving that Darius was very solicitous to have 
the doak, happily, as it proved for him, expressed 
himself thus :— « I would not part with this 
cloak for any pecuniary consideration whatever : 
but if it must be so, I will make you a present 
of it.** Darius praised his generosity, and ac- 
cepted the cloak. 

CXL. Syloson for a while thought he had 
foolishly lost his cloak, but afterwards when 
Cambyses died, and the seven conspirators had 
destroyed the Magus, he learned that Darius, 
one of these seven,, had obtained the kingdom, 
and was the very man to whom formeriy at his 
request, in Egypt, he had given his cloak. He 
went, therefore, to Susa, and presenting himself 
before the royal palace, said that he had once 
done a service to the king. Of this circum- 
stance the porter informed the king ; who was 
much astonished, and exclaimed, ** To what 
Greek can I possibly be obliged for any ser- 
vices ? I have not long been in possession of my 
authority, and since this time no Greek has been 
admitted to my presence, nor can I at all re- 
member being indebted -to one of that nation. 
Jntroduce him, however, that I may know what 

teles; here also vrm Veiras wonUpped. O Venus, 
regina Cnidi Fnphique, &c 

It is now ft Tcry misertble place, tnd called Cape Chio 
or Cnio.— 7. 



he has to say. *' Syloson was accordingly admit- 
ted to the royal presence ; and being interrogated 
by interpreters who he was, and in what cir- 
cumstance he had rendered service to the king, 
he told the story of the cloak, and said that he 
was the person who had given it In reply, 
Darius exdaimed, "Are you then that generous 
man, who, at a time when I was possessed of 
no authority, made me a present, which, though 
small, was as valuable to roe then, as any thing 
of importance would be to me now? I will give 
you in return, that you may never repent of 
your kindness to Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
abundance of gold and silver,** ** Sir,** replied 
Syloson, ** I would have neither gold nor sil- 
ver ; give me Samos my country, and deliver it 
from servitude. Since the deadi of Polycrates 
my brother, whom Oroetes slew, it has been in 
the hands of one of our slaves. Give me this. 
Sir, without any effusion of blood, or reducing 
my countrymen to servitude.** 

CXLI. On hearing this, Darius sent an 
army, commanded by Otanes, one of the seven, 
with orders to accomplish all that Syloson had 
desired. Otanes proceeded to the sea, and 
embarked with his troops. 

CXLII. The supreme authority at Samos was 
then possessed by Maeandrius, son of Mieandrius, 
to whom it had been confided by Polycrates him- 
self. He was desirous of proving himself a very 
honest man, but the times would not allow him. 
As soon as he was informed of the death of Poly- 
crates, the first thing he did was to erect an 
altar to Jupiter Liberator,* tracing round it the 
sacred ground, which may now be seen in the 
neighbourhood of the city. Having done this, 
he assembled the citizens of Samos, and thus 
addressed them i ** Yom are well acquainted 
that Polycrates confided to me his sceptre and 
his power, which if I think proper I may re- 
tain ; but I shall certainly avoid doing that my- 
self which I deemed reprehensible in another. 
The ambition of Polycrates to rule over men 
who were his equals, always seemed to roe un- 
just ; nor can I approve of a like conduct in 
any man. Polycrates has yielded to his des- 
tiny ; and for my part I lay down the supreme 
authority, and restore you all to an equality of 
power. I only daim, which I think I reason- 
ably may, six talents to be given me from the 
wealth of Polycrates, as well as the appoint- 



4 Jupiter Liberator.]— The Greeks, after being de. 
Hrered from the Persian inraaioD, worshipped Jupiter 
under the title of Joptter Senrator (r«rK(.) On tlM 
ooint of Dlodesian, he ia called Jupiter ConMrvator. 
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ment in perpetuity, to me and my posterity, of 
the priesthood of Jupiter Liberotor, whose 
temple I have traced out; and then I restore 
you to liberty.** When Meandrius had thna 
spoken, a Samian exchumed from the midst of 
the assembly, " You are not worthy to rule 
over us, your principles are bad, and your con- 
duct reproachable. Bather let us make you 
give an account of the wealth which has passed 
through your hands.** The name of this perwm 
was Telesarchus, a man much rejected by his 
fellow-citizens. 

CXLIII. Msandrius revolved this cir- 
cumstance in his mind ; and being convinced 
that if he resigned his power, some other 
would assume it, he determined to continue as 
he was. Returning to tlie citadel, he sent for 
the citizens, as if to give them an account of 
the moneys which had been alluded to, instead 
of which he seized and confined them. Whilst 
they remained in imprisonment, Maeandrius 
was taken ill ; his brother Lycaretus not think- 
ing he would recover, that he might the more 
easily succeed in his views upon Samos, put 
the citizens who were confined to death i indeed 
it did not appear that they were desirous of 
life under the government of a tyrant.' 

CXLiy. When, therefore, the Persians 
arrived at Samos, with the view of restoring 
Syloson, they had no resistance to encounter, 
llie MBandrian fJMStion expressed themselves 
on certain conditions ready to submit ; and Mae- 
andrius himself consented to leave the island. 
Their propositions were accepted by Otanes ; 
and whilst they were employed in ratifying 
them, the prindpal men of the Persians had 
eeats brought, on which they placed themselves 
in front of the citadel. 

CXLV. Msandrius had a brother, whose 
name was Charileus, who was of an untoward 
disposition, and for some offence was kept chain- 
ed in a dui^^eon. As soon as he heard what was 
doing, and beheld from his place of confinement 
the Persians sitting at their ease, he damorously 
requested to speak with Msandrius. Msandri- 
us, hearing this, ordered him to be unbound, and 
brought before him. As soon as he came into 
his presence, he b^gan to reproach and abuse 
him, earnestly importuning him to attack the 
Persians. *<Me," he exclaimed, <<whoam your 
brother, and who have done nothing worthy of 



1 Tkegmnrnmento/atyratU.y~Secyf9U^ng*»no^ 
and Pauw't coiU«ctiire uiNm Uiit |WMafe..7. 



chains, you have most basely kept bound in a 
dungeon; but on the Persians, who would 
afford you an easy victory, and who mean t^ 
drive 3rou into exile, you dare not take revenge^ 
If your fears prevent you, give me your anx- 
iliary troops, who am equally disposed to pun- 
ish them for coming here, and to expel yo« 
yourself firom our island.'* 

CXLVI. To this discourse 3fsandrius 
gave a favourable ear, not, J believe, that he 
was absurd enough to imagine himself equal to 
a contest with the forces of the king, hot from 
a spirit of envy against Syloson, and to )»eveiit 
his receiving the government of Samos wttbost 
trouble or exertion. He wished, by irritating 
the Persians, to debilitate the power of Samoa, 
and then to deliver it into their hands; for be 
well knew that the Persians would resent 
whatever insults they might receive, upon die 
Samians, and as to himself, he was certain that 
whenever he pleased he could depart unnudesl- 
ed, for he had provided a secret path, whidi 
led immediately from the citadel to the sea, by 
which he afterwards escaped. In the mean- 
while Charileus, having armed the aoxfliaries, 
opened the gates and sallied forth to attadc the 
Persians, who, so fiur from expecting any diing 
of the kind, believed that a truce bad been 
agreed upon, and was dien in force. Upon 
these Persians, who were sitting at their ease, 
and who were persons of distincdoa, the 
Samians sallied, and put them to death ; the 
rest of the troops, however, soon came to their 
assistance, by whom the party of Charileus was 
repuls^ and obliged again to seek shelter in 
thedtadeL 

CXLVII. Otanes, the commander-io-diief, 
had hitherto observed the orders of Darius> not 
to put any Samian to death, <nr to take any 
prisoners, but to deliver the island to Syloaoii, 
secure and without injury ; but seeing so great 
a slaughter of his countrymen, his ind%natioR 
prevailed, and he ordered his scddiers to put 
every Samian they could meet widi to death, 
without any distinction of age. Part of his 
forces immediately blockaded the dtadd, 
whilst another were putting the inhabitants to 
the sword, not suffering ibt sacred {daces to 
aibrd any protection. 

CLVIII. Msandrius, leaving Samoa, saiU 
ed to Laoedsmon. On his arrival there nrkk 
his wealth, he set in order his goblets of gold 
and silver, and directed his servants to dean 
them. Having entered into conversation with 
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Oeomeiief,' son of Ananndrides, the king of 
Sparta, be invited him to his bouse. Cleome- 
nes saw his plate, and was struck with aston- 
ishment. Mseandrius desired him to accept of' 
what he pleased,* but Cleomenes was a man of 
the strictest probity, and although Maeandrius 
persisted in importuning him to take some- 
thing, be would by no means consent; but 
hearing that some of his fellow-dtizens had re- 
ceived presents from Mfeandrius, he went to 
the ephori, and gave it as his opinion, that it 
would be better for the interests of Sparta to 
expel this Samian from the Peloponnese, lest 
eiUier he himself, or any other Spartan, should 
be corrupted by him. The advice of Cleome- 
nes was generally approved, and Maandrius 
received a public order to depart. 

CXLIX. When the Persians had taken the 
Samians as in a net,* they delivered the island 
to Syloson almost without an inhabitant.* 
After a certain interval, however, Otanes, the 
Persian general, re-peopled it, on account of 
some vision which he had, as well as from a 
fiisorder which seized his privities. 

CL. Whilst the expedition against Samos 
was on foot, the Babylonians, being very well 
I 

8 C&»m0ie».>-Ofth&i Cleomenes a memorable raying 
i% fresenred tai the Apophthegms of Flaterch. It relatee 
to Homer and Heriod; the fonner he called the poet of 
tiM LaeedamoniMnB, the latter the poet of the Helots, or 
ttw slares; becanse Homer gave directions for military 
oondiut, Hesiod, aboot the cnltivatioo of the earth.^r. 

3 To accept of what ks pletuoAy^TUB self^lenial ViU 
appear leea extraordinary to an English reader, when he 
is informed, that acoording to the inetltatiooB of Lycor- 
fOB, it.was a C8|rital offence for a Spartan to have any 
gold or tUrer In his posweninn. TUs we learn from 
XflDopbon; and it Is also aseertained by tiie following 
pMsage from Atfaensms, see the sixth book of the Deip^ 
oosoph: "The dlrine Plato and Lycnrgos of Sparta 
would not aaffier in their republics either gold or silrer, 
Ifalnktaig tiiat of an the metals iron and brass were safB. 
c&enL*' Platan^ in the Ufo of Lysander, tells as of a 
man. named Iherax, who, tiiong^ the friend and coU 
iMigoe of Lyaaader, was put to death by the ephori, be- 
cause sooM sOrer was foond in his house. The self- 
denlai. thereisre, or rather foibearaaoe of the ancient 
Ro wian a, amongst whom no sodi interdiction existed, 
avetns better entitled to oar pndso. This somptoary law, 
"irttli respect to gold and s&rer, took its rise fhm an onu 
cte, which afflrmed that the destrnttion of Sparta would 
be owing to its avarice:— 4t was this, 

'A pXtxjp^fM/^** Zr«{T«t« tku,w^T. 

Jk Am in a net.y^TUm Oredc Is em y m w emt H t wUcfa 
w»B the costom of the Persians, and this was also done 
wtth respect to the islands of Chfos, Lesboe, and Tene. 
^oBb see book tL chap. 31, when their manner of doing 
It is described.-' r. 

5 fVWkout tm inhabHanL'y-Sbnlao impotes this want 
of inhabitants to the cruelty of Syloson, and not to the 
aevavity of the PeniaoB.—Z.arcA^. 



prepared, revolted. Doting the reign of the 
Magus, and whilst the seven were engaged in 
their conspiracy against him, they had taken 
advantage of the confusion of tbe times to 
provide against a siege, and their exertions had. 
never been discovered. When they had once 
resolved on the recovery of their liberties, they 
took this measure :— exciting their mothers, 
every man chose firom his femily the female 
whom he liked best, the remainder were aU of 
them assembled together, and strang^d.* Their 
reserve of one woman was to bake their bread ;' 
the rest were destroyed to prevent a famine. 

CLI. On the first intelligence of this event, 
Darius assembled his forces, and marched 
against them : on his arrival before the dty, he 
besieged it in form. This, however, made so, 
little impression upon them, that they assem- 
bled upon the ramparts, amused themselves 
with dancing, and treated Darius and his army 
with the extremest contempt One amongst 
them exdaimed, ** Persians, why do you lose, 
your time? if you be wise, depart. When 
mules produce young" you shall take Babylon.** 



6 AsiembUd together and «eraN{giMl>- Prideanx, mak. 
ing mentloD of this strange and annatoral action, tmiitB 
informing his readers tiiat the Babylonians made an ex. 
ception in faroar of their mothers; bat by this barba- 
rooa acti<m the prophecy oi Isaiah against this people 
was rery signally foUUled :— 

*< Bat these two things shall eome to thee in a moment, 
in one day, the loes of children and widowhood; they 
shall o(nne upon tiiee in their perfection, for tiie multi- 
tode of thy sorceries, and for the great abundance of 
thine endiantmentB.** Isaiah xhriL a— r. 

7 Bake their »readL>-This ahdently was the employ, 
ment of the women, see book viL cbap. 187.^r. 

8 Mutes produce youHg.'y—V^n this passage Bl Lar. 
cher remarks, that mules but seldom engender. As 1 
hare nerer seen nor heard of any well authenticated 
aoooont of such a drcomstanoe, I giro the reader the 
following passage from Pennant, with eome confldenoe 
of its being invariably the case, ** Neither mules, nor the 
sparkras offlprlng of any other animal, generate any far. 
Iher : all these prodnctions may be.hMOced upon as mon- 
sters ; therefore, nature, to presenre the original spe- 
cies of animals entire and pure, wisely stops. In instances 
of devfaitkm, the powers of propagatioiL** 

'What Theophrastos or FUny may have asseited. In 
contradkClon to the abore, will weigh but very little 
agahist the unqualified assertion of so able a naturalist 
as Mr Pennant The circumstance was ever considered 
as a prodigy, as appears from the following lines of Ju. 
venal: 

Scragtan, MnctnmqM Tiran •! cenio, Matmbrl 

Hoc mowtmin pocn, Tri mlrana sob anuro 

PtodlMU tnvmtte ttfiitm ooaptfo wnUm^T. 
The following is the translatkm of, or ratlier parody 
upon these lines of Juvenal, 

Nov if OB* hoB M t man I chane* to vtew, 

ConMnmhiK talMwt, and to vlrtM tram, 

I rank him mUb Uia prodlglas eTfiune; 

With ptooglMd'ap OatMa. and with try flam»i 

2 A 
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This was the speech of a Babylonian, not be. 
lieving such a thing possible. 

CLII. A whole year and seven months hav- 
ing been consumed before the place, Darius 
and his army began to be hopeless with respect 
to the event They had applied all the offen. 
stve engines, and every stratagem, particularly 
those which Cyrus had before successfully used 
against the Babylonians ; but every attempt 
proved ineffectual, firom the unremittiog vlgi- 
lance of the besieged. 

CLIIL In the twentieth month of the siege, 
the following remarkable prodigy happened to 
Zopyrus, son of Megabyzus, who was one of 
the seven that dethroned the Magus t one of 
the mules employed to carry his provisions, pro- 
duced a young one ; which, when it was first 
told him, he disbelieved, and desired to see it ; 
forbidding those who had witnessed the fact to 
disclose it, he revolved it seriously in his mind ; 
and/emembering the words of the Baylonian, 
who had said the dty should be taken when a 
mule brought forth, he from this conceived that 
Babylon was not impregnable. The saying it- 
self, and the mule*8 having a young one, seemed 
to indicate something preternatural. 

CLiy. Having satisfied himself that Baby. 
Ion might be taken, he went to Darius, and 
inquired if the capture of this city was of par- 
tioilar importance to him. Hearing that it 
really was, he began to think how he might 
have the honour of effecting it by himself ; for in 
Persia there is no more certain road to greatness, 
than by the performance of illustrious actions. 
He concdved there was no more probable means 
of obtaining his end, than first to mutilate him- 
self, and thus pass over to the enemy. He made 
no scruple to wound himself beyond the power 
of being healed, for he cut off his nose and his 
ears, and clipping his hair close, so as to give 
it a mean appearance,' he scourged himself; and 
in this concUtion presented himself before Darius. 

CL V. When the khig beheld a man of his 
illustrious rank in so deplorable a condition, he 



With thliip vhkh itart from 
WiOk iMWdsd iaftota, and vli 



c oaa i nopnilM; 
hi. 

Omk. 



1 T^gio0itawteamappMra9U}e.y--l6ono(trewtnher 
an inttaoee of tlw hair bdng eat off m a punish- 
ment i It was flreqnently done as exprearire of monrning 
In the moet remote times i and it was one characteristic 
markof the senile condition. See Javenal, sat ▼. book L 

no. 



PntbeH* qmandeqm oapot a«c data tMMMt 
riagra 9^, hit •palto ct Mil dlgtitu Mnko. 



instantly leaped in anger from his throne,' and 
asked who had dared to treat him with such 
barbarity? Zopyrus made this reply, « No man. 
Sir, except youn^, could have this power over 
my person ; I alone have thus disfigured my 
body, which I was prompted to do frobi vexa- 
tion at beholding the Assyrians thus mock ua." 
— " Wratched man," answered the king, " do 
you endeavour to disgmse the shameM action 
you have perpetrated, under an honoaraUe 
name? Do you suppose that because yon 
iMve thus deformed yourself, die enemy will 
the sooner surrender ? I fear what you have 
done has been occasioned by some defect of 
your reason.** " Sir,** answered Zopyrus, *« if 
I had previously disclosed to you my intentioDS, 
you would have prevented their acoompUshment; 
my present situation is the result of my own 
determination only. If you do not fail roe, 
Babylon is our own. I propose to go, in the 
condition in which you see me, as a dcser- 
ter to the Babylonians ; it is my hope to per- 
suade them that I have suffered these cruelties 
from you, and that they will, m consequence, 
give me some place of military trust. Do you, 
on die tenth day after my departure, detach to 
the gate of Semiramis ' a thousand men of your 
army, whose loss will be of no consequence ; at 
an interval of seven days more, send to the 
Ninian gates other two thousand ; again, alter 
twenty days, let another party, to the number 
of four thousand, be ordered to the Chaldean 
gates, but let none of these detachments have 
any weiqxms but their swords ; after this last- 



2 Leaptd in anger from his MrofM.3— This iiiri ie nl, 
with the varioos drcnmstanoes attending it, propcrtf 
considered, would fonoish an artist with an wriwilent 
sohject for an historical palnting^The city of Bahylonat 
a distance, the Persian camp, the ldog*M tent, hinsetf sad 
principal nobles in deep consnltatitm, with the sn dd a n 
appearance i^ Zopyrus in the mutilated oonditiao hers 
described, might surely be introduced and CRmsBd with 
the roost admirable eiTect— T. 

S The gaU of Semiramis.y-Ur Bryant's rwnaric oa 
this word is too curious to be omitted >- 

g^m^iiT^U was an emUero, and the name waa a eam. 
pound of Sama-Bamas, or Bamis : it signiied the ikwim 
token, the type of providence i and as a miUtary cnsigB, 
it may with some latitude be interpreted the standard of 
the Most High. It consisted of the flgure of a dore, 
which was probably endrded with the Iris, as those two 
emblems ware often rep r es e n te d together. All wIm 
went under that stmdard, or who paid any d efe r saoa fee 
that emblem, were stiled Semarim and S am oi im . Otoe 
of the gates of Baby km was styled the gate of Saminnda, 
undoubtedly from haring the sacred emhlfta of Saaan. 
Baroas, or the dove, eograTed by way of d trt in rt kai over 
it Probably the k>fty obeUak of Senriramta, msatlosisJ 
by DiodoruB, was named from the soat hkroglyphke. 
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mantiooed period, let jour wbok army tdvaiieey 
and surrouiid ibe walk. At the Bclidian and 
Cisaian gatea be cavefiil that Paniana are Bta- 
tkmed. I tbtnk that tbe Babyloaiana, after 
witntfaaing my eiploita in the field, will entnist 
me with the keys of those gates. Donbt not 
but the Persians, with my aid, will then ac 
complish the rest.** 

CLVL After giving these i^jimctioiis, he 
proceeded towards the gates : and, to be con- 
sistent in the character which he assumed,* he 
frequently stopped to look behind him. The 
eentinds on the watch-towers, obsenring this, 
ran down to the gate, whidi opening a little, 
they inquired who he was, and what he want- 
ed ? When he told them his name was Zopy- 
ms, and that he had deserted from the Persians, 
they conducted him before their magistrates. 
He then b^gan a miserable tale of the injuries 
be had suffered from Darius, for no other rea- 
son but that he had advised him to withdraw 
his army, seeing no likelihood of his taking the 
city. " And now,** says he, " ye men of Baby- 
lon, I come a friend to you, but a fiital en&> 
my to Darius and his army. I am well ac- 
quainted with all his designs, and his treatment 
of me shall not be unrevenged." 

CLVII. When the Babylonians beheld a 
Fenian of such high rank deprived of his ears 
and his nose, covered with wounds and blood, 
they entertained no doubts of his sincerity, or 
of the friendliness of his intentions towards 
them. They were prepared to accede to all 
that he desired ; and on his requesting a mill- 
tary command, they gave it him without hesi- 
tation. He then proceeded to the execution 
of what he had concerted with Darius. On 
the tenth day, at the head of some Babylonian 
troops, he made a sally from the town, and en- 
countering the Persians, who had been station- 



4 The dtaraeUr wkidi he aetumed.y—VLKOj drcum- 
stMiic«a in tbe history of Zopynu reiemble tiMMe of 81- 
non in the JEoeid. 



nloro 
Hoe Ifnm %i ttngnt, Trojooi^ne apcrlivt Aebivls, 
Obcoknt, AdMu anlml, atqiM In atrmnqa* panttu 
S«u vcnan 4eloa, am oOTta occombtr* laorti.— 

Both tfM a miaarable tale of li^uriM recelred from their 
eoantrymen, and l)oth affect an extraordinary seal to 
diatinipush themaelret in the serrioe of their natural 
Skionsays of himself 



Ctti ocqa* «p«d DuMoa «qu"> locos, ct goprr ipsl 
DndMilda Infcml peenM cnm ungvloc poKunt.^ 

Again be aayi. 

Pas nlhl Qnkanm McrsU vcaalTtn jora, 

Paa odiaw ▼trea, alqa* oomla bra* aub attns 

W 4M tagunt : Momc palvta nae kglbaa vlUs^T. 



ed for this purpoae by Darius, be put every one 
of them to death. The Babykmiana, obsenr- 
ing that his actions corresponded with his pto- 
fisssioiit, were full of exultation, and were 
ready to yield him the most implicit obedience. 
A second tiaae at the head (^a chosen detich- 
me&t of die beaieged, he advanced from the 
town at the time a{^>ointed, and slew the two 
thooaand soldiers of Dmuis. The joy of the 
cttiaens at thia seaond oqMt was so extreme 
that the name of Zopyros resounded with 
praise from every tongue. The third time also, 
after the number of the days agreed opon had 
paased, he led forth his troops, attacked and 
slanghtered the four thousand. Zopyrus, after 
this, was every thing with the Babylonians, so 
that they made him the commander of their 
army, and guardian of their walls. 

CLVIIL At the time appointed, Darius 
advanced with all his forces to the walls. The 
perfidy of Zopyrus then became apparent ; for 
as soon as the Babylonians mounted the wall 
to repel the Persian assault, he immediately 
opened to his countrymen what are called the 
Belidian and Cissian gates. Those Babylon- 
ians who saw this transaction fled for refuge to 
the temple of Jupiter Belus ; they who saw it 
not, continued in their posts, till the circum- 
stance of their being betrayed became notorious 
toalL 

CLIX. Thus was Babylon a second time 
taken. As soon as Darius became master of 
the place,* he levelled the vealls, and took away 
the gates, neither of which thing Cyrus had 
done before. Three thousand of the most dis- 
tinguished nobility he ordered to be crucified : 
the rest were suffered to continue where they 
were. He took care also to provide them with 
women, for the Babylonians, as we have be- 
fore remarked, to prevent a famine, had Strang- 
led their wives. Darius ordered the neigh- 
bouring nations to send females to Babylon, 
each being obliged to furnish a stipulated 



5 Mtuter of the place.]— Plutarch informs us, in his 
Apophthegms, that Xerxes being incensed against the 
Babylonians for revolting, after having conquered them 
a second time, forbade their carrying arms, and com. 
manded them to employ their time in singing, music, and 
aU Idnds of disdpation, be. 

The Babylonians did not revolt under Xerxes. Flu- 
tarch assigns to him a fact, whidi regards Darius ; how- 
ever this may be, after the reduction of Babylon, the 
Persian monarchs fixed their residence in three great 
cities ; the winter they passed at Babylon, the somnier 
at Media, doubtless at Ecbatane and the greater part of 
the spring at Susa.— LarcAer. 
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nnmber. These in all amounted to fifty thou- 
sand, firom whom the Babylonians of ^e pre- 
sent day are descended. 

CLX. With respect to the merit of Zopynis, 
in the opinion of Darius it was exceeded by no 
Persian of any period, unless by Cyrus; to 
him, indeed, he thought no one of his country, 
men could possibly be compared. It is affirmed 
of Darius, that he used frequently to assert, 
that he would rather Zopynis had suffered no 
injury, than have been master of twenty Baby- 
Ions more. He rewarded him magnificently : 
every year he presented him with the gifts 
deemed most honourable in Persia; he made 
him also governor of Babylon for life, free from 
the payment of any trilmte, and to these he 



added other marks of liberality. Megabyns, 
who commanded in Egypt against the Athenians 
and allies, was a son of this 2k>pyrus ; whidi 
Megabyzus had a son named Zopyrus,* who 
deserted from the Persians to the Athenians. 



\ A$oH named Zopyrm.y^ZopjroB, son of ICegaby. 
nis, and gnndfon of the Cumnu Zopynu, rercdtodfroa 
Artaxerxfls after the deith of hia Cither and mother, aai 
adTaneed towarda Athens, on aoeoimt of the fHendribip 
which sobalsted betwixt his mother and the Athaniam. 
He went by sea to Caonos, and rommanded the inhaU. 
tanti to giro up the place to the Athenians who ware 
withhim. The Cannians replied, that they were wifllnf 
to surrender it to Um, Irat they reftised to admit any 
Athenians. Upon tiiis he mounted the waU ; but « 
Cawnian, named Alddes, Iraodced him on the head with 
astone. His grandmother Andstrisafterwardacnidfied 
diis Cannian.— XoreAer. 
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L Darius, after the captnre of Babylon, 
imdertook an expedition against Scjthia. Asia 
was now both populous and rich, and he was 
desirous of avenging on the Scythians the in- 
juries they had formeriy committed by entering 
Media, and defeating those who opposed them. 
During a period of twenty-eight years, the 
Scythians, as I have before remarked, retained 
the sovereignty of the Upper Asia ; entering 
into which, when in pursuit of the Cimmerians,* 
they expelled the Medes, its ancient possess- 
ors. After this long absence firom their coun- 
try, the Scythians were desirous to return, but 
here as great a labour awaited them as they 
had experienced in their expedition into Media ; 
for the women, deprived so long of their hus- 
bands, had connected themselves with their 
slaves, and they found a numerous body in arms 
ready to dispute their progress. 



1 Cimwurimu. y^From this people cum Um proTerb 




■ iMuidla 

(M(yM.beokiL 

Of thlaprorerb Ammianiii ICwoelllimi inakes fthsppy 
UM wtoa oensarlof the hurary and efliwnhMry of the 
Romui noUlity. *< If,'* my he, (1 um the .Teraton of 
Mr Gibbon) "a fly shoold prMume to a^ttle in the lilkeii 
folds of their gOdsd nmbreHas, choold » smwbcam pene- 
^nU throofh soaie imcaarded ud inp«rceptible chink, 
th*j deplore their Jntolers M e liardships, and toment in 
•flbcted lenfiMge tlMt tfiey were not born in the land of 
the Cimmerians, the regions of eternal darkneas.** 

Orld also chooses the Tkteity of Ommerin as the pro. 
fcnal plnee for the pnlaee of tiw fod of skepi 

■ ClwwrtM. Umgt 9fttt 




The region aasiffned to this people hi ancient geo. 
gnphy was part of Eoropean Scythla, now called 
Tnrtnry.— r. 



II. It is a custom with the Scythians to 
deprive all their slaves of sight ' on account of 
the milk,* which is their customary drink. 
They have a particular kind of bone, shaped 
like a flute : this is applied to the private parts 
of a mare, and blown into firom the mouth. It 
is one man's office to blow, another's to milk 
the mare. Their idea is, that, the veins of the 
animal being thus inflated, the dugs are pro- 

2 Deprive att their tbufes o/«if*t]— Barbarous as tUs 
ooodoct wiD appear to erery hnmane reader, atthong^ 
practised amcrngst an nndrllised race of men, he will be 
for more shocked when I remind him tiiat in the most 
refined period of the Roman empire, those who were 
doemod the wisest and most rirtnous of mankind did 
not scmple to nse their shires with yet more atrodons 
cruelty. It was customary at Rome to expose shires 
who were sick, old, and useless, to perish miserably in 
anisfamdoftheTyber. Plutarch tells us, in his Life of 
Cato, that it was his custom to sell his oklshives for any 
price, to get rid of the burden. They were employed, 
and frequently in diains, in the most laborious offices, 
and for trlrial offences, and not seldom on mere sus- 
plcitm, were made to expire under the most horrid tor. 
tures that can be imagined.— r 

3 Om aeeauni of the Mift.3~0f this people. Homer 
speaks in the following lines : 



ThilM happy not, that, taaoocnt •TUeod, 

Ptom milk loaoalow Nsk thdr sluipla lbod.-iI. sU. 

Upon this 8ul|)ect Larcher gives the following passi^ 
from M3ebhur^* 

- J*entendis et vis moi-meroe, n Bafra, que lonqu'un 
Arabe trait la femelle du bufle, nn autre Ini fourre la 
main et le bras Jusqulm coude, dbuM In Tulra, parce qn'on 
prstend Mvoir par experience qn'etant chatonille de In 
sorts, elle donne plus de bdt Cette methode rc ei om ble 
be a nco op n celle des Scythes.'*— We learn, from some 
Unes of Antlphanas, presenred in Athenvus, that the 
Scythians gave tUs mUk to their children as soon as they 
were born. 

EfT* «v rifM hir yew tl I mtim i efti^ t 
Oj y90ft»fHen mkm t rmt »mhm 
AtmM$mei9 heSf *m* fiem wmn y m X m , 

** Do not those Scythians appear to you remarkubly 
wise who gire to their diildren, as eoon as evcrthey are 
bom, the milk of mares and cows ?**— r. 
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portionably fUled. When the milk is thus ob- 
tained, they pkce it in deep wooden vessek, 
and the skves are directed to keep it in eon- 
tinual agitation. Of this, that which remains 
at the top * is most esteemed, what subsides is 
of inferior value. This it is which induces 
the Scythians to deprive all their captives of 
sight, for they do not cultivate the ground, but 
lead a pastoral life.' 

III. From the union of these slaves with 
die Scythian women, a numerous progeny was 
bom, who, when informed of their origin, 
readily advanced to oppose those who were 
returning from Media. Their first exertion 
was to intersect the country by a large and deep 
trench, wUdi extended from the mountains o( 
Tauris* to the Palus Moootis. They then 
encamped opposite to the Scythians, who were 
endeavouring to effect their passage. Various 
engagements ensued, in whidi the Scyddans 
obtained no advantage. « My countrymen^'* at 
length one of them exdaimed, ** what axe we 
doing? In this contest with our slaves, every 
action diminishes onr number, and by killing 
those who oppose us, the value of victory de- 
creases : let us throw aside our darts and our 



1 Remaint at fh« top. 3— Is H not sorpritliig, Mks M. 
Lurcher in this place, that neither the Oreekt nor the 
Latina had any term in their language to expre«creamr 
Batter also was onknotm to the Qreeka and Romans 
till a late period. Pliny speaks of it as ft common article 
of food among barbaroos nations, and used by them as 
an miction. The very name of batter (/SoimifM) which 
dgnifiea cheese, or coagnlam of cows' mfllk, implies an 
imperfect notion of the thing. It is dear that Herodo. 
tos here deecribes the maldng of batter, thoogfa he 
Imew no name for the product FUny remarics, f^f A 
the barbaroas nations were as pecaliar In neglecting 
cheese, as in maldng batter. Spuma laetis, which that 
author osea In daaeribiag w1m« butter is, nems a very 
proper phrase for cream. Batter is often mentioned in 
Scripture ; see Harmer*8 curious accounts of tiie modes 
of maldng It in the East, vol L and UL— 7. 

« Ltad a pa$(oral l(^>-The influence of fbod or 
climate, which in a more improved state of aodety te 
suspended or subdued by so many moral canace, most 
powerfolly contrib u t es to form and to main Mi the iMk 
tional character of barbarians. In erery age, the im. 
mense plains of Scythia or 'Tsrtary hare been inhabited 
by ragrant tribes of hunters and shepherds, whose in. 
dolence refuses to cultivate the earth, and whose rwtless 
spirit disdains the oonllnemcnt of a sedentary life.— 
Qfbboti, 

3 Moumiaitu of 7(imr»A>- This penfaisnla Is sometimflB 
called the Taurica Chersoneaas, sometimes simply Tteu. 
ms, and here, by Herodotus, the mountains of TAuria 
It signifies, as I uadertaod, in the C3ialdaic and Syriac 
language^ the Peninsula of Oxen. From these beasts, 
of which the inhabitants were celebrated feeders. Eus- 
tatWus, Not in Dloa r 306. tells us, that mount Tkurus 
received Its 



arrows, and rush upon them only with the whip 
which we use for our horses. Whilst they see 
us with arms, they think themselves om: equals 
in birth and importance ; but as soon as they 
shall perceive the whip in our hands, they win 
be impressed with the sense of their servile 
condition, and resbt no longer.** 

IV. The Scythians approved the advice; 
their opponents forgot ihsdr former exertions, 
and fled: so did the Scythians obtain the 
sovereignty of Asia; and thus, after havii^ 
been expelled by the Medes, they retnmed to 
their country. From the above motives Darius, 
eager for revenge, prepared to lead an army 
i^;ainst them. 

y. The Scythians sffirm of their country 
that it was of all others the last formed * and 
in this manner : — When this region was in its 
original and desert state, the first inhabitant 
was named Taigitaus, a son, as they say (but 
whidi to me seems incredible} of Jupiter, by a 
daughter of the Borystiienes. This Taigitans 
had three sons, Lipoxais, Arpoxais, and lasdy 
Colaxais. Whilst they possessed the country, 
there fell from heaven into the Scythian district 
a plough, a yoke, an ax, and a goblet, all of 
gold. The eldest of the brothers was tiie fint 
who saw them; who running to take them, 
was burnt by the gold. On his retiring, the 
second brother approached, and was burnt also. 
When these two had been repelled by the 
burning gold, last of all the youngest brother 
advanced; upon him the gold had no effect, 
and he carried it to his house. The two elder 
brothers, observing what had happened, resign- 
ed all authority to the youngest. 

VI. From Lipoxais those Scythians were 
descended who are termed the Aucfaate ; from 
Arpoxais, the second brother, those who are 
caUed the Catiari and the Traspiea; iron the 
youngest, who was king, came the Para- 
latsB.* Generally speaking, these people «e 
named Scoloti, from a surname of tiieir kii^ 
but the Greeks call them Scythians. 

VIL This is the account which the Si^w 
thians give of their origin ; and they add, that 
from their first king Tai^taus. to the invasion 
of their country by Darius, is a period of a 
thousand years, and no more. The «crad 
gold is preserved by their kings with the great- 



4 LaffybrMe^D-JastiBtarfomavB, that the SeythfaM 
pretended to be more andent than the ^gyptiaa.— r. 

ft Pani2iite.>.This passage wiO be involved in omoh 
perplexity, unless for rm fiM^Xmt be read «sv fimnXn^ 
— T. 
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Mtcnre; it k every year carried with great 
soleiiiiiity to every part of the kingdom, and 
upon tiiiis occasion there are sacrifices, with 
much pomp, at which the prince presides. 
They have a tradition, that if the penon in 
whose ca8tody.-thiB gold remains sleeps in die 
open air daring the time of their aannal festi- 
val, be dies before the end of theyear ; as much 
land is therefore given him« as he can pass 
over on horseback in the course of a day.* 
As this region is extensive, king Colaxais 
divided Uie country into three parts, which he 
gave to three sons, making that portion the 
krgest in which the gohl was deposited. As 
to Ae district which lies farther to the north, 
and beyond the extreme inhabitants of the 
country, they say that it neither can be passed, 
nor yet discerned with the eye, on account of 
the featheraP which are continually falling : with 
these both the earth and the air are so filled, as 
effectually to obstruct the view. 

VII L Sudi' is die manner in which the 
Scythians describe themselves and the country 
beyond them. The Greeks who inhabit Pontus 
speak of both as follows : Hercules, when he 
was driving away Ae heifers of Geryon,* came 

• 6 A9 mM tk kmd u iktrefore given Aim.]— This ta, be- 
food doabt, » rery perplexed and diiBcalt passage ; and 
ail tliat Uie different anootatora have done has been to 
Tnt*"*r** tlielr oonjectnrea. I have followed that i;diich 
to my judgment s e em ed the happiest. 

7 ih^honebt^mthtoourttofa <((q^>-Larcher ad. 
dneee, from FUny, Ovid, and Seneca, the three following 
pwoagies, to prove tliat anciently this was the mode of 
rewsrong merit: 

Oooa mnplisaima Imperaitorum et iprtium dvimn 
TinntTf" qois ono die plorimum drcun)anvi»et->Pli'itjr. 

TUe from Ovid te more pertinent :— 
AtProonct 



adcpra 



nl4«cti» bobiw anuo 



Caaplacti poMH ad teiai tolfa ab ertar— 



IIU ob virtotem et bene gettam rempoblicam tantom 
agri deoemeretor, quantum arando uno die drcuire po- 



8 Ois meemmivftks J^aik»n.J^U mdst fanmcdiately 
ocear to the reader that theae liiatherB can be nothing 
else but mow.— T. 

9 Geryon.y^To this personage the poets assigned 
three heads and three bodies. Hesiod calls hira 
rfiMtipmXtf and Eorlpedes r^mfunn*. See also Horace : 

Qaltcma^om 



Virsy calls hfan TfltigasBiiitii: bat the minnteitdeBcrip. 
tloo ia found In flUina Italimia, the most satiaiKtory, in 




to this region, now inhabited by the Scythians, 
but which then was a desert This Geryon 
lived beyond Pontus, in an island which the 
Greeks call £rythia, near Gades, which is sit- 
uate in the ocean, and beyond the columns of 
Hercules. The ocean, they say, commencing 
at the east, flows round all the earth;'* this, how- 
ever, they affirm without proving it. Hercules 
coming from thence, arrived at this country, 
now called Scythia, where, finding himsdf over-* 
taken by a severe storm, and being exceedingly 
cold, he wrapped himself up in Ids lion's skin, 
and went to sleep. They add, that his mares, 
which he had detadied firom his chariot to feed, 
by some divine interposition disappeared during 
his sleep. 

IX. As soon as he awoke, he wandered over 
all the country in search of his mares, till at 
length he came to the district which is called 
H^ca ; there in a cave he discovered a female 
of most unnatural appearance, resembling a 
woman as &r as the thighs, but whose lower 
parts were like a serpent.*^ Hercules beheld 
her with astonishment, but be was not deterred 
from asking her whether she had seen his mares ? 



Palaephatns says, he lived at Trlcarenia ; and that, being 
called the Tricarenian Oeryoo, he was afterwards said 
to have had three heads.— 7. 

10 FUnoi round aU the earth.y-Vpon this passage the 
following remark occurs in StilUngHeetlB Origin. Saer. 
book L c. 4— 

•* It cannot be denied but a great deal of osef ul history 
may be fetched out of Herodotus; yet who can excuse 
his ignorance, when he not only denies there is an ocean 
compassing the land, but condemns the geographers for 
aiaertiiv it f* Herodotus, however, neither denies the 
fJBct, nor condemns the gei^^phers. 

11 Like a terpenty-H. Pelloutier calls this monster a 
Syren, but Homer represents the Syrens as very lovely 



Diodorue Sloolns speaks also of this monster, describ. 
ing it like Herodotus. He makes her the mistress of 
Jupiter, by whom she had Scythes, who gave his name 
to the natitm.—Lareker. 

This in a greet measure corresponds wHh Virgll*s 
dMcriptionofSeyUa: 

Prinit bominis ftclM, *t polcbro pectore vlrao 
Pubs teniu : potticina imnunl corpora plMrtx 



See also Spenso'^s description of the mermaids : 

Th«7 vtra fUx ladlct UU the; ftmdly stflvwl 
With th* HaUeoBlan maids te malatary, 
OrwhffB lh« v n tcem m wmn dcptivwl 
orth«lr pnod kmity, sad th'QUtmokHj 
' TniMfiMXMdutfidirtetludrboldMurqMdiy: 
But tb« opper Iwlf Uwir bttc rettintd Mill, 
And dMFir nrcct lUU In woaMd mtioij. 
Which cw «fk«r thay aboaad to Ul. 
To sltan «Mk inmllm* vhoM fMln thif did ki 

See also his deecriptioa of Echidna : 

y«t did h«r tee* aad IhtBMr pMta pntei 
A fikirTOonff maiden foil of oonMlygtott 
Bat all her hinder pant did plain csprcM, 
A rooiutroiu draffoo, fUl of fInsfU agllncM. 
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She made answer, that they were in her cus- 
tody : she rcfiiscd, however, to restore them, 
but upon condition of his cohabiting with her. 
The terms proposed induced Hercules to 
consent ; but she still deferred restoring his 
mares, from the wish of retaining him longer 
with her, whilst Hercules was equally anxious 
to obtain them and depart After a while she 
restored them with these words : " Your mares, 
which wandered here, I have preserved ; you 
have paid what was due to my care, I have con- 
ceived by you three sons ; I wish you to say 
how I shall dispose of them hereafter ; whether 
I shall detain them here, where I am the sole 
sovereign, or whether I shall send them to you." 
The reply of Hercules was to this effect : " As 
soon as they shall be grown up to man*s estate, 
observe this, and you cannot err ; whichever of 
them you shall see bend this bow, and wear 
this belt * as I do, him detain in this country : 
the others, who shall not be able to do this, you 
may send away. By minding what I say, you 
will have pleasure yourself, and will satisfy my 
wishes." 

X. Having said this, Hercules took one of 
his bows, for thus far he had carried two, and 
showing her also his belt, at the end of which 
a golden cup was suspended, he gave her them, 
and departed. As soon as the boys of whom 
she was delivered grew up, she called the eldest 
Agathyrsus, the second Oelonus, and the 
youngest Scytha. She remembered also the 
injunctions she had received ; and two of her 
sons, Agathyrsus and Gelonus, who were in- 
competent to the trial which was proposed, 
were sent away by their mother firom this 
country, Scytha the youngest was successfol in 
his exertions, and remained. From this Scytha, 
the son of Hercules, the Scythian monarchs 
are descended, and from the golden cup the 
Scythians to thb day have a cup at the end of 
their belts. 

XL This is the story which the Greek in- 
habitants of Pontus relate ; but there is also 
another, to which I am more inclined to assent : 

1 Thu beify—lt WW anigned Hercoks m one of hia 
labours by Euryttheas, to whom be wm Bnlyect, to de- 
prive Hlppolyto, queen of the AmaioDB, of her belt 
Anaoniuf, In the inacr^tkm wUch he probably wrote 
for tome andeat relievo, mentions it as the sixth 1». 
bour} 

Thnklam MKto voltevU AnuMsa baldMOi. 
ThU labour Is also mentioned thos by Martial: 



— The Scythian Nomades of Asia, having been 
harassed by the Massagets in war, passed die 
Anuds, and settied in Cimmeria ; for it is to be 
observed, that the country now possessed by 
the Scythians, belonged formerly to the Cim- 
merians. This people, when ittacked by the 
Scythians, deliberatad what it was most advise- 
able to do against the inroad of so vast a multi- 
tude. Their sentiments were divided; both 
were violent, but that of the kings appears pre- 
ferable. The people were of opinion, that it 
would be better not to hazard an engagement, 
but to retreat in security ; the kings were at all 
events for resisting the enemy. Neither party 
would recede from their opinions, the people 
and the princes mutually refusing to yield ; the 
people wished to retire before the invaders, the 
princes determined rather to die where tbey 
were, reflecting upon what they had enjoyed 
before, and alarmed by the fears of future cal- 
amities. From verbal disputes they soon came 
to actual engagement, and they happened to be 
neariy equal in number. All those who per- 
ished by the hands of their countrymen were 
buried by the Cimmerians near the river Tyre, 
where their monuments may still be seen. The 
survivors fled from their country, which in its 
abandoned state was seized and occupied by the 
Scythians. 

XIL There are still to be found in Scythia 
walls and bridges which are termed Cim- 
merian ; the same name is also given toa whole 
district, as well as to a narrow sea. It is cer- 
tain that when the Cimmerians were eiqiell^ 
their country by the Scythians, they fled to the 
Asiatic Chersonese, where the Greek city of 
Sinope* is at present situated. It is also ap- 
parent, that whilst engaged in the pursuit, the 
Scythians deviated trota their proper course, 
and entered Media. The Cimmerians in their 
flight kept uniformly by the sea-coast ; but tbe 
Scythians, having Mount Caucasus to their 
right, contimted the pursuit, till by following an 
inland direction they entered Media. 

S 5tfM)pe.3— There were varioas optnlone amongst the 
andenti concerning tills city. Stnne said it was boDt by 
an AmMMon so called ; otlierB affirm it was f oun de d by 
fheMilerians; Strabo calls it the most Ulaatriona dty of 
Pontos. It is thus mentioned by Valerins finoeas, aa 
anttMKT not so mndi read as he deserves : 



Whether HerodothS means to speak of this belt, I pre. 
tend not to determine.— >T. 



Nymph* prtiM, btaadotqa* Jerli ^va I 



There was also a celebrated conrtesan of this nane, 
from whom Sim^dssare became a ptovcffb for being very 
lasdvioos. * 

The modem name of the place Isannb, and ttstanda 
at the month of a river called Shiope.— 7*. 
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XIIL There is still another account, which 
has obtauied credit both with the Oredu and 
barbarians. Aristeas* the poet, a native of Pro- 
connesus, and son of Caustrobias, relates, that 
under the infii|ence of Apollo he came to the 
laaedones, that beyond this people he found the 
Arimaspi,* a nation who have but one eye ; far- 
theron were the Gryphins,* the guardians of 
Uie gold ; and beyond these the Hyperboreans,* 
who possess the whole country quite to the sea, 
and that all these nations, except the Hyper- 
boreans, are continually engaged in war with 
tiieir neighbours. Of these hostilities the 
Arimaspians were the first authors, for they 
drove out the Issedones, thelssedcmes the Scy- 
thians : the Scythians com)>eUed the Gimm^ - 
ians, who possessed the country towards the 
south, to abandon their native land. Thus it 
appean, that the narrative of Aristeas differs 
also fiiom that of the Scythians. 

XIV. Of what country the relator of the 



3 JrirfMiL 3—Tlib person is mentitHied also by Pliny 
sad Aolns 0«llhis ; it is prolwble that he Ured in the time 
M Cyras and CnasiUw Longinus has preaenred alx of 
biarenea; see chap. 10^ of which he remarks, that they 
are rather florid than sublime. Tsetses has preserved 
aix more. The account given of him by Herodotus is 
%r firom asti^actory. 

4 ArimatpLy-The Arimaapians were Hyperborean. 
Cydopeans» and liad templea named Charis or Charisia, 
ia tibe top of which were preserved a perpetual fire, 
niey were of the same family as those of Sldly .and had the 
aBne ritaa» and particolarly worshipped the Ophite deity 
ondcr the name of Opia. Aristeas Proconneaiiis wrote 
their history, and among otiier things mentioned that 
tbej bad bat one eye, which was placed in their graceful 
fttrc fc e a d . How oould the^Wmt of a Cyclopean, one of 
tike moat hideous noonsters that ever poetic fisacy fhnnod^ 
be styled graceful? The whole is a mistake of terms, 
and what this writer had misapplied related to Charis a 
tower, and the eye was a casement in the top of the 
edifice, where a Hght and fire were kept op.— i9ryont 

6 Gryphiiu^ 

Tbtu the OfTpbiMy 
TiMM dUBb and nTmoaa do|r«r Jotc, avoid 
Tte AzteMptea traopc, vboM frowning fcwhgadi 
OI«i«vl1h<nebUiln|Ct7«: •loair Um bankt 
WhOTt Plato foil* hb imam of gold, thrj r«ln 



Prtmdkiua rimet^M; JE$th^. Potttr't TrmuiaiUm. 
I teU OS, tliat the Oryphins are represented 
by Arlrttias aa monsters resembling lions, with the 
banlrw and wings of eaglea. By the way, Dionysins of 
Halksmaasus ia of opinion that no such poem aa this of 
Arfeteas ever existed. 

iH^Kperfroreon*.]— The andents do not appear to have 
had any precise ideas of tiie country of this people. The 
Bypevbereaa mountains are also frequently mentioned, 
whk-fa, as appears from Virgil, were the same aa the 
Rypbean: 

Talk HTpaiberao Mptom ml^octa trioni 
Oon* cAwna viram llhJp«o tonditar £are 
Ki ponwhiin (iilvU TcUtvr corpora saUa. r. 



above account was, we have already seen ; hut 
I ought not to omit what I have heard of this 
personage, both at Proconnesus and Cyadcus.^ 
It ii said of this Aristeas, that he was of one of 
the best fiunilies of his country, and that he 
died in the workshop of a fuller, into which ha 
had accidentally gone. The fuller immediately 
secured his shop, and went to inform the rehu 
tions of the deceased of what had happened. 
The report having circulated through the city, 
that Aristeas was dead, there came a man of 
Cyzicus, of the city of Artaces, who affirmed 
that this assertion was fidse, for that he had met 
Aristeas going to Cyzicus," and had spoken with 
him. In consequence of his positive assertions, 
the £riends of Aristeas hastened to the fuller's 
shop with every thing which was necessary for 
his funeral, but when they came there, no Aris. 
teas vms to be foimd, alive or dead. Seven 
years afterwards it is said that he re-appeared 
at Proconnesus, and composed those verses 
which the Greeks call Arimaapian, after which 
he vanished a second time. 

XV. This is the manner in which these 
cities speak of Aristeas ; but I am about to re- 
late a circumstance which to my own knowledge 
happened to the Metapontines of Italy, three 
hundred and forty years after Aristeas had a 
second time disappeared, according to my con- 
jecture, as it agrees with what I heard at Pro- 
connesus and Metapontus. The inhabitants of 
this latter place affirm, that Aristeas having 
appeared in their dty, directed them to construct 
an altar to Apollo, and near it astatue to Aris* 
teas of Proconnesus. He told them that they 
were the only people of Italy whom Apollo had 
ever honoured by his presence, and that he him- 
self had attended the god under the form of a 
crow :' having said this he disi^peared. The 



7 CytHeui.y-TUM was one of the most flourishing 
cities of Mysia, situate in a nnall island of tiie Propontis, 
and built by the MUesiana. ItisthnsmentioDedbyOvid: 

Indo PropoaUada tuaffcntom Cjalooa oris 
Cyvkon MmoBlm noblla gontla opiu. 

Tlie people of this place were remarkable for their 
eflhminacy and cowardice, whence tincture Cyzicena be. 
came proverbial for any dntardly character. It has now 
become a peninsula, by the filling up of the small channel 
by which it was divided firom the continent— 7. 

8 Going to (hfziau.^Vpon this story Larofaer remarks, 
that there are innumerable others Uke it, both among 
the andents and modems. A very ridicutous one is re- 
lated by Plutarch, in his Life of Romulus :— A man nam' 
ed Cleoroedes, seeing himself pursued, jumped into a 
great chest, whldi closed upon him ; after m«ny ineffipc 
tual attempta to open it, they broke it in pieces, but no 
Cleomedes was to be found, aUve or dead. 

9 rn</crfA«>brm0facrotr.>>Pliny relates this some. 

2B 
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Mettpontiiieflfelale, liuX m oonieqiieiio»of tkb 
tb^ Aent to Ddphi, to inquira wbat tl»t niu 
natttnU appeanooe migltt mmn; die PytUui 
told tbem in reply, to pecfonn what had been 
directed, for tbat tbe]r woidd find tbeir obedience 
rewarded; tbey obeyed aocordiBglj, and tbcvf 
how stands near tlie statue of Apdlo bimsclf, 
anotber bearing tbe name of Aristfast it is 
placed in tbe public square of tbe ckfturrouadei 
with laurels. 

XVL Tbusmoehol Ari8teaB.^NooertalB 
knowledge is to be obtained of tbe pkces wMcb 
lie remotely beyond tbe countiy of which I 
before spake : on this sutject I oovld not meet 
with any person aUe to vpetk from his own 
knowledge. Aristeas above-mtotioned confes- 
see, in the poem which he wiote» that he did 
not penetrate beyond the Issedones ; and that 
what he related of the countries more remote, 
he learned of the Issedones themselTes. For 
my own part, a& the intellignice which tbe most 
assiduous researches, and the greatest attention 
to authenticity, have been able to procure, shall 
be fiuthfully rdated. 

XVIL As weadraooefiom the portof the 
Borysthenites, which is un qu e sti o na bly tfie 
centre of all the maritime parts of Scythia, the 
first people who are met with are tbe Callipi. 
dtt,* whoare Greek Scydiians : beyond these is 
another nation, called the Hidixones.*^ These 
two people in general observe the customs of 
the Scythians: except that for food they sow 
com, onions, garlic, lentils, and millet Be- 
yond the Halizones dwell some ploughing Scy- 
thians, who sow com not to eat, but for 
sale. Still more remote are the Neuri,* whose 
country towards tiie north, as fiur as I have 
been aUe to leara, is totally uninhabited. All 

whatdUferoitly. HeM7B,ltWMtb«8oiilof ArfateM, 
which h>Tteig left hk body app c—i iB the fonn<rf»cfow. 
Hie words ere theee: Artote« cttan tImb evotaalin 
•X ore la Proeooaeio, oonri efBgie magam mm lee^tnr 

The crow wee Mored to ApoUo, Hi tppemfrom JEUaa 
de Animelibai, book rM. la We leera else fr«a Seall. 
ger, la hk Notee en MenUioi, th«t « amr eltti^ on a 
tripod wee food on Bone andeai eeiM» to which SMiw 
tleo aUiidee in the foUowi^ Une : 



1 r a B » rf dni3-aoUane nXU theee peo|de CeUi^odee. 

— r. 

2 HaUMoim,y-S» ctUed, beeMut tuiwuded on eU 
iUes by the ee% M the word ilMlf obrlooriy teetiaei.-.r. 

3iy«ri3-MeiiWbookll. 1. My* of tUe people, tfaet 
they had the power of tfanifaeainf theuelrce into 
wolree, and reeaolaf their fmner elHVe eft ptoeenre^ 
Neorie •tatamiiaciilie tHapoe eet, qM ei Teltaft in knot, 
I in ooe qui fbere wwtratur.— T. 



these nations dwell near the river Hypanis^ to 
the west of the BeiysthcBCS. 

XVIII. Hmring crossed the Boiysthcoei^ 
the first oouBtry towards tbe sea is U]te% eoo* 
tigaoai to which art some Sqrthitti ^wband- 
men, who call dMOMeLvas OlbiepolitK, batwlMV 
by the Greeks living near the I^rpanis, an 
called Borysthenites.' The covntzy posscaMd 
by Aese Scythians towards the east, is the 
^aee of a three di^ JMncy, as fior as the 
river FuitiaBpes; to the nofth, their kads ex- 
tend to the amount of an eleven dnys* voy^e 
aloag the Borysdieoes* The tpmf beyomi, 
this is a vaat inhospitable desert ; and i 
still are the Androphegi, or nm-eatei^ I 
rate nation, and by no auaiB Scythian. As 
we paas fiHther finom these, the countiy is alto- 
gether desert^ not containim^ to oar kaowle^e, 
any inhabtdnits. 

XIX. TotheoMtof theaeScythiaBa^idw 
are husbandmen, and bqrood the rives Psari- 
capes, are the Scythian Nomades or shepherds, 
who are totally unacquainted with agriculture: 
except Hylsea, all this country is naked of trees. 
These Nomades inhabit a district to the es. 
tent of a foorteen days* journey towwdi the 
east, as fiur as the river Geirhus. 

XX Beyond the Gerriius is situate whatia 
tensed the royal province of Scythia, possessed 
by the more numerous part and the noblest of 
the ScjTthians, who consider all the rest of their 
countrymen as their skvea. F^om the aoath 
diey extend to Taoris, and firom the east m far 
as the trench which was sunk by the descend- 
ants of the blinded slaves^aad i^ain as fiv m 
the port of the Palus Mssotis, ealled Ckemid, 
and indeed many of them are spread as fitf as 
the Tanais. Beyond these, to the north, live 
the Mehmchlsni, another nation who are mtt 
Scythians. Beyond the MehmchlKm, the hmds 
are low and marshy, and as we believe entirely 
uninhabited. 

XXL Beyond the Tanais the regioa of 
Scythia terminates, and the first nation we 
meet with are the Sauromatie, who, commenc- 
ing at the remote parts of the Palus M''*at iff, 
inhabit a space to the north, equal to a fiftaea 
days' journey; the eoontiy is totally destitute 
of trees, both wild and cultivated. Beyond 
these are the Budini, who are 
and in whose country trset we Iband ia i 
abundance. 



4 ItoryfMmfter.l— These people are called by Pt^ 
pertiae the Borysthenida : 

Glwte ail hjbMBM tau nwjiiaMriiM T. 
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XXIL T6 the north, heyaod dM BodfaH, 
kf hmacBtd dt>ett of an eight ibyi* journey; 
pawing which to d» eeet ai» the Tlijiiiim <iii, > 
iimgAr bat pqnik>a8 aatioii, who eupport 
themselvei hy hunting. Coatigiioae to thieee, 
in the tame region, ate a people called IjroB ;* 
they also fife by the diace, whi^ they thna 
paraoe:— Having aoeended the tope of the 
treea, whieh every wheie aboond, they watdi 
lor tbmr prey. Eadi man has a hone, in-. 
aCnieted to lie dose to the ground, that it mmf 
not be oeoi ; they have each also a dogi Ab 
soon as the man Irom the tree diseovers hie 
game, he wounds it withanaoow, tiien mount- 
ing his hoTM he poianes it, foUowed by his 
dog; Advancing fiom this people still nearer 
to the east we again meet wi& Scythians, wiio 
having aeeededfrora ^ royal Scythians, es> 
tsUished themsdves here. 

XXIIL As ftr as these Scythians, the 
whole country is flat, and the soil eaoeUent; 
heyood them it becoaMS barren and stony. 
After tBBfeUing over a considerable space, a 
people are found living at the foot of some 
lofty moonduns, who, both male and female, 
are said to be bald from their birth, having 
laige chins, and nostrils like the ape spedea. 
They have a language of their own, but their 
dress is Scytinan ; they live chiefly upon the 
produce of a tree vrhich is called the ponticos ; 
it is as large as a fig, and has a kernel not un- 
like a bean: when it is ripe they press it 
tiiroogfa a doth; it produces a thick Mack 
liquor whidi they call aschy ; this they drink, 
miziiig it with milk ; the grosser parts which 
remain they form into balls and eat. They 
have but few cattie, from the want of proper 
pasturage. Each man dwdls under his tree ; 
this during the winter they cover with a thick 
white doth, which in the summer is removed; 
diey live unmolested by any one, being con- 
mdered as sacred, and having amongst them no 
oflTensive wespon. Their neighbours apply to 
them for decision in matters of private contro- 
versy; and whoever seeks an asylum amongst 
them is secure from iigury. They are called 
Che Argippffii.' 



5 4rrMV.>- U it In Tmia that M«aleai« FaloranatMid 
MaDK are dealrooa of rcadiiig TvfmM, the Turks, the 
•■BeaiitoeearaiBPofopoBkiaMelai it would be bet- 
ter, with FtntiaBiu, to correct the text ol the goo- 
giayhir by that of Herodotoa. Fliny ako JoiiM thia 
peo^ irith tiie ThyuagetsB.— Lore*^. 

6 ArgippmLy-Tbem people are aaid to hare derlred 
their DMoe Crooi tlia wUta horsca with which their 



XXiy. As for ai these people who aie 
bald, the ta ie wU) dg c of the country and inter- 
mediate nations is dear and satisflMitory ; it 
may be obtained from the Scythians, who have 
frequent communication with them, from the 
Greeks of the port on the Bovysthenes, and 
from many other phMses of trade on the Emdne. 
As these nations have seven diflferent hu^im^es, 
the Sc|tiiians who communicate with them 
have occasion for as many interpreters. 

XXV. Beyond these Argippaei, no certain 
intelligence is to be had, a chain of lofty and 
in a cce s si ble mountains preduding all discovery. 
The people who are bald, assert, what lean by 
no means believe, that these mountains are 
inhabited by men, who in their lower parts 
resemble a goat; and that beyond these are a 
race that sleep aw^y si^ mcmths of the year : 
neither does this seem at all more probable. 
To the east of the Argippni it is beyond all 
doubt that the country is possessed by the Is- 
sedones ; but beyond them to the north neither 
the Issedones nor the Argippsei know any thing 
more than I have already related. 

XXVI. The Issedones have these, among 
other customs : — As often as any one loses bis 
father, his relations severally provide some 
cattle ; these they kill, and having cut them in 
pieces, they dismember also the body of die 
deceased, and, mixing the whole together, feast 
upon it ; the head alone is preserved, from this 
they carefriUy remove the hair, and cleansing it 
thoroughly set it in gold : ' it is afterwards es- 
teemed sacred, and produced in their solemn 
annual sacrifices. Every man observes the 
above rites in honour of his father, as the 
Greeks do theirs in memory of the dead.* In 



country aboaiMied. The Tartan of the pr«aent day are 
•aid to hold white horses in great estimation ; hownindi 
they were esteemed in ancient times, appears from 
rarloos paaaages of difliBrent writers, who believed that 
they excelled in swiflnesa all horses of a dlflin-ent 
ooloor. 



Qai candor* nlw ■Mtlml, eunOn* antu — T. 

1 SHU in goid.y-yf% learn from Ury, that the Boii, 
a people of Gaol, did exactly the same with respect to 
theoeoUs of their enemies.— Porgato inde capite ut bmm 
lis est, calvom anro csslavere : idqoe sacrum ras lis erat, 
quo solennibos Ubarent-i-^lM ZrMy.du^). xxir. bo<A21 

8 In m emory qf tkt tf0adL>-The Greeks had anniver. 
aary days in remembrance of departed friends. These 
wars indifllBrently termed Ni^m/ms, m being solemniied 
oo the festiTal of Nemesis, ^mm, and rM«i«. This 
latter word seams to intimate that Uiese were feasts in. * 
stitoted to eommemorate the Urth-days ; bat these It 
appears, were obsenred by surviving relations and 
friends upon the anniversary of a person's death. 
Amongst many other eustons which dititingui«hod these 
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other respects it is said that tbey venerate the 
principles of justice; and that their femalea 
enjoy equal authority With the men. 

XX VIL The Issedones themselves affirm, 
that the country beyond them is inhabited by a 
race of men who have but one eye, and by 
Gryphins who are guardians of the gold.— 
Such ii the information which the Scythians 
have from the Issedones, and we from the 
Scythians; in the Scythian tongue they are 
called Arimaspians, from Arima, the Scythian 
word for one, and spu, an eye. 

XXVIIL Through all the region of which 
we have been speaking, the winter season, 
which continues for eight months, is intolerably 
severe and cold. At this time if water be 
poured upon the ground, unless it be near a 
fire, it will not malce day. The sea itself,' 
and all the Cimmerian Bospborus,' is congealed ; 

Firwn*. aome were remarkable f<3ar their almpUdty and 
elegaooe. They strewed flowers oa the torab, they en. 
circled it with myrtle, they placed locks of their hair 
upon it, they tenderly inroked the names of those de. 
parted, and lastly they poured sweet olntin e n t a upon the 



Tliese obeenrances with little variation, took place both 
in Greece and Rome.— See the beautiful Ode of Ana- 
creon: 

T' )• y*i X**" fJtmrmm { 
EfU fMtXX*», in tn Zm 

Thus rendered by Cowley : 

Why do w* praekms ointnMnto iliQwer, 
Noble wlaM why do wo poor, 
B — at ooo > Oomm* why do w« tpseod 
Upon tho moB'mofits of tbo d«od ? 
Nothing tboy bat doa omi ■bow. 
Or bonoa th«t hastoo to bo to ; 
Crown mo with row* whilst I livo. 

See also the much admired apostrophe addressed by 
yirgil to the memory of Blarcellns : 

Uott miieroodo p«Mr, •! qoa fhu upora nnapM, 
To Horcelluftcris: monibnadatolUtaplenl*, 
PurporHM ■p oi g om Hero*. onimaiDqa* nopoti* 
Hb ■oltoin aocnmulcm doote. T. 

1 77ke sea »l«e(^>-The Greeks, who had no knowledge 
of this country, were of opinion that the sea could not 
be congealed i they consequently considered this passage 
of Herodotus as fiUiulous. The modems, who are better 
acquainted with the regions of the north, well know 
that Herodotus was right— LorcAer. 

Upon this subject the following wliimsical passage 
occurs in Bfacrobius.— Nam quod Herodotus historiarum 
scriptor, contra omnium ferme qui hssc qusBsirerunt 
oplnionem scripsit, mare Bospcnictup, quod et Clmmer. 
ium appellat, earumque partlum mare omne quod Scytlii- 
cum didtur, id geln constrlngl et condstere, aliter est 
quam pntatur; nam non marina aqua contrahltur, sed 
quia plurimum in illls regionibus fluriorum est, et palu. 
dnm in ipsa maria hifluentlum, snperfldes maris cui dul. 
ces aquse innatant, congelasdt, et incolimii aqua marina 
ridetnr in mari geln, sed de advents undis coactura, Ace 
$ BoMpkonu.'i^lt is indifferently written Boephonis, 



and the Scythians who Uve within the ticodi 
before mentioned make hostile incuraioiis upoa 
die ice, and penetrate with their waggons aafrr 
as Sindica. During eight months the dimale 
is thus severe, and the remaining four are soffi* 
ciently cold* In this region the winto* is bf 
no means the same as in other Himatfn ; for at 
this time, ^en it rains abundantly elsewhere, 
it here scarcely nuns at all, whilst in the sum- 
mer the rains are incessant. At the season 
when thunder is common in other places, here 
it is never heard, but during the summer it is 
very heavy. If it be ever known to diuoder 
in die winter, it is considered as ominous, if 
earthquakes happen in Scythia, in either season 
of the year, it is thought a prodigy. Their 
horses are able to bear the extremest severity 
of the climate, wliich the asses and mules fre- 
quently cannot;* though in odier regions die 
cold which destroys the former has little ^Sect 
upon the latter. 

XXIX. This drcumstanoe of their ciimate 
seems to explain the reason why thdr cattle are 
without horns ;* and Homer in the Odyssey 

and Bosporus ; both rigidly flie same thing, for f»c» 
and wtfU9 both have the same meaning, with myfu* to 
drive. See Heeyi^ius, at the word ro^ivr*/. Hie la. 
habitants were herdsmen, which indeed the word tippBea. 
See Apollonins RItodiua, L iL ver. L llieir king Amy. 
cna is deseribed with the herdsman's staff; instead ct a 
seeptre, ver. S9L The people are r e p r ee c nted m unUke 
tlie Argonauts in shape and manners, ver. 37; and 
Amycus as a savage giant, or son of the earth, ver. SB, 
9. Vhlerius Flaocua thus describes tlie aeft pstssing tlw 
stralta: 

Qiu ricldoc tnietat Boiphonu sma M. 
See also Apolioa Rhod. ver. S2S. much better: 

Berf -oj u tt of. 
The pastures Flaecns describes as exoeedlqgiy rich : 
Pinxuc aolom et darto ngjlo son InHda taiBrik 

But the behaviour of the inhabitanta as savage aai 
lawleas: 



UlU colant, pladdM sat Jun toMBtU ffntos. 

3 A§$e$ and pttUes Jre^ttentfy oaiiJMf.3-~This aseertioQ 
of Herodotus is confirmed by Pliny, who says ** Ipsoai 
animal (asfauis) frigoris maxinte hnpatiena: ideo non 
generator in Ponto, nee aquinoctis vemo, et caetera pecoa 
admittitur sed solstitio.**. The aas is a native of Arabia ; 
the warmer the cUmate in whidi they are prodnoed, the 
larger and the better they are. *< Their sixe and tiwlr 
spirit,** says Mr Pennant, ** regulariy decline as they 
advance into colder regions.** Hollingidied says, that in 
his time ** our lande did yeelde no asses.** At presnt 
they appear to be naturalised in our country ; and M . 
Larcher*B observation, that tliey are not common in Eqg. 
land, mtist have arisoi from mislnfonnation. That the 
lEtegiish breed of asses is comparatively lese beanttful^ 
must be acknowledged.— r. 

4 WittMui Aom«.l— Hippocrates, speaking of the Sry 
thian chariots, says, they are drawn by oxen wldoh ha v« 
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bM a line which confirms mj opinion : — ** And 
libya, where the sheep have alwajs horns ;*** 
which is as much as to say, that in warm di- 
mates horns will readily grow ; but in places 
which are extremely cold, they either will not 
grow at all, or are always diminutive. - 

XXX. The peculiarities of Scythiaare thus 
eiplained from the coldness of the climate ; but 
as I have accustomed myself from the commence- 
''ment of this history to deviate occasionally 
from my subject, I cannot here avoid expressing 
my surprise, that the district of EUs never pro- 
duces mules ; yet the air is by no means cold, 
nor can any other satis£M:tory reason be lusigned. 
The inhabitants themselves believe that their 
not possessiqg mules is the effect of some curse.* 

no horns, and that Um cold prerentt their having any.— 
Lareker. 

5 Mway$ Aonw.3— The line liere quoted firom Homer 
la thai rendered by Pope : 

And two bir ciwcaot* of tnadBcmt bom 
Tb* bcowt tttU UmIt yoona fcacww miagm, 

6 Of tome eurgcy^The following paaaage la foond in 
riotarch*! Greeic qoeationa. 

Q. "Why do the men oi EHi lead thefar mares beyond 
their borders when they woold liare them oorered? 

jL Waa it because ffinomans, being remarlfable for his 
great lore of horses, imprecated many horrid curses upon 
mares tluit slioold be (thus) corered in EUs, and that the 
people in terror of his curses will not suffer it to be done 
within their district? 

It is indisputably erident, that sometliing is omitted or 

eomptcd in this passage oi nutardi. As it stands at 

present it ^>pears tliat the mares were to be oorered by 

h or s ee , and so the transhitors have rendered it; but the 

lore oi ^ n omaus fur Itorses, would hardly lead him to 

soabourdan inconsistency aa that of cursing tlie breed 

of thena within his Idngdom. The truth is, it was tl»e 

Vreed of mules wliich he loaded with imprecati<ms ; and 

H waa only when tlie mares were to be coTered by asses, 

tlint U was necessary to remove them, to aT<^ fUUing 

under his curse. Some word expressing this ou^t there. 

fore to be found in Plutarch, and tlie suspicion of corrup. 

tion natorally Calls at oooe on the unintelligible word 

UHmtt which is totaUy omitted in the Latin versioo, and 

giren ap by Xylander as inexplicable ; Wesseling would 

chaogv it to i(0^, but that does not remore tlie foult : 

If we read I f U m w t all will be easy. The question will 

then stand thus: *• Why do the men of Elis lead those 

nwrea ttfhich ore to roeoive at$e$, beyond their borders to 

be corered ?** And we must render afterwards, ** that 

should be McMcovered,** faartead of cosererfonly : tnlUmH 

bein^ • ooonpound formed at pleasure, according to the 

gvniaa ot the Greek language, but not in conunon use, 

ml^t easily be corrupted by a careless or ignorant trans. 

rriber. I should not have dwelt so long on a verbal critl- 

rism ot thim kind, had not the emendation appeared hn. 

portant, and calculated to throw additiooal light oo this 

pt^Matkg9> ot Herodotus. 

Conformable to this, is the account of Pansaniaa:—*' In 
CO*,** says h«» " nuu^ win not produce from asses, though 
tfiey will In the places contiguous : this the peo|^ im. 
pnte to aome curse.** Book r. p. 38i. 

And Enstathlus has a similar remark in his Comment 
OQ Ihonysius, L 400. 



When their mares require the nude, the Eleans 
take them out of the limits of their own tent.> 
tones, and there suffer asses to cover them ; 
when they have conceived they return. 

XXXL Concerning those feathers, which, 
as the Scjrdiians say, so doud the atmosphere 
that they cannot penetrate nor even discern 

what lies beyond them, my opinion is this : 

In those remoter regions there is a perpetual 
fall of snow, which, as may be supposed, is less 
in summer than in winter. Whoever observes 
snow fiEilling continually, will easily conceive 
what I say ; for it has a great resembkmce to 
feathers. These regions, therefore, which are 
thus situated remotely to the north, are unin. 
habitable firom the unremitting severity of the 
climate ; and the Scythians, with the neighbour- 
ing nations, mistake the snow for feathers.'— 
But on this subject I have said quite enough. 

XXXIL Of the Hyperboreans" neither the 
Scythians nor any of the neighbouring people, 
the Issedones alone excepted, have any know- 
ledge ; and indeed What they say merits but 
little attention. The Scythians speak of these 
as they do of the Arimaspians. It must be 
confessed that Hesiod mentions these Hyper- 
boreans, as does Homer also in the Epigonoi,' 
if he was really the author of those verses. 

XXXIII. On this sutrject of the Hyper- 
boreans the Delians are more communicative. 
They affirm, that some sacred offerings of this 
people, carefully folded in straw, were given to. 



Upon the above Larcher remarks, that this doubtless 
was the reason why the race of chariots drawn by mules 
was abolished at the Olympic games, wliich had been 
introduced there in the seventieth Olympiad by Thersias 
ofHiessaly.— 7. 

7 Smnefbrfeaiktn.y-ThB comparison of falling snow 
to fleec e s of wool aa being rery obrions and natural, is 
found in abundance of writers, ancient and modem. 

See Plnlm cxlrii. rer. &.— Who sendeth his snow likie 
wocrf. Martial beautifully calls snow densum tadtarum 
rdtua aquarum. 

la wtooM eapacietu womb 
A vupmuj dttrngt lie* to mtam roanMl'd ; 
Hmrj 0»ty roll their nmej world 9kmg.—T*amam. 

6 Hjfperboroaiu.y'li appears from the Scholiast on 
Pindar, that the Greeks called the Thradans, Boreans ; 
there Is therefore great probability that they called the 
people beyond these the Hyperboreans.— Larcfcer. 

9 Epigonoi.^ThMt Homer was the author <rf Tarious 
poems besides the Iliad and the Odyssey, there seems 
little reason to doubt ; that he was the author of thcae 
in qnastioo can hardly be made appear. The SchoUast of 
ArisUq>hanes assigns them to Antimadius ; but AnUma. 
chus of Colophon was later than Herodotus, or at least his 
cotemporary. The sul<)ect of these i^erses were, thesup- 
posed authors of the second Tbeban war. Atthetimein 
which Homer IkMirished, the wars of Thebes and of Troy 
were the sul^ects of universal curkisity and aUention.->7. 
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the SeytliiBaB, from wfaNndesoendiagngiilarlf 
tlMOiigii eveiyeontigiiow naCiott,' they armod 
pU iemgtk at ibe Adriatic From henee, tnna. 
ported towards tlie aouth, thejr were fiiat of all 
reoeired by tiie Dodoneans of Greece; fiDom 
them agaiii tiief were trantmittod to tbe gulf 
of Melis; whence passog into Eubcaay cbey 
were sent from one town to ano^er, tin tfaej 
arrived at Caryitm; not s toppuig at Andros, 
the CarjFstians carried them to Teaos, the 
TeniMis to Delos ; at wfakh plaoe the Delians 
afitm diey came aa we hatre related. Thej 
ftrther observe, that to bring fliese offeringB 
the Hjperboreaas* sent two joiing women, 
whose names were Hy peto che and Laodioe: 
fire of their coundTmen aoeompanied them as a 
guard, who are held in great venecatkiB at Ddos, 
and called the Peripherea.* As these men 
never retained, the HTperboreans were gready 
offended, and took the following method to 
prevent a repetition of this evil: — They carried 



1 T%nmgh €9Br9 t ndig m e m iiaKwi.3— Oa ttdt aal^^ect 



ftXxxLp.7f. 

Accnrding to them, tbese offeringB wero given by the 
Hyperboreans to tiie Arlnuw|rian8, by the Arimaqyians 
to the Scythiam, by the SeytUana, oarrie« to fltaope. 
The Ore el fi froBii thence p a ss e d them fee in oae to another, 
tlli they arrived at FraeiB, a plaeedependaat en Athens ; 
the Atiienlans nlthnately sent them to Delos. ""TUs,** 
says M. Larcher, ••seems to me a less probable Moooat 
than that of the BeUanL** 

9 HjgMr6o«vafM;>- Upon the 8«l|)ect of the Hyper, 
boreans, our learned mythologist Mr Bryant has a rery 
eorloas chapter. The reader will do well to oonsidt the 
whole; bntthelbUowingeztnotls particnlMly i^ipli. 
cable to the chapter beftm ua. 

Of all other people the Hyperboreans seem most to 
have respected the people of Delosi To this ishmdthey 
nsed to send continually mystic presents, which were 
greatly rsrerenoed : In oonseqoence of this, the Delians 
knew more of their history than any other community 
of Qreeee. Callimachas, in his hymn to Delos, takes 
notice both of the Hypeitoreans and their offeringa. 

Tbb people were esteemed very sacred ; and it is said 
that Apollo, when exiled from heaven, and when he had 
seen his oflbpring slain, retired to their country. It 
seems he wept; and there was a tndition that every 
tear was amber. 

See ApeUoohu Rhodios, book iv. 61L 
Tbt Caltle ucna tradiUoi ImU, 
Tbat (vn; dMp WambMr wtt a tMT 
Sbad by Apollo, wbm b* fled from bctfcn; 
For MTcly HA ho vcop, md towow li ^ p — iM 
Throo^ many a doMbl i«RlaB, tfO W nacfa^ 
TboMWMd IlypH%0MSai> 

flee Bryant,' vol I1L40L 

8 Ptfh^»Aerw.>.Thoee whom the diftreat fltatas of 
OfeeeesenttoeonsoH ApoUo, ortooflbrUm sactMoe 
In the name ef their eomitry, they called TiMoroi. T1»y 
gave the name of DeUastol to thoee whom they ient to 
Delos; and of Pythastol to those who west to DelphL 
— Lordher. 



totheirfTOaders their ofieiiagB, Iblded in Wrief. 
straar, and ooonnitting them to d^care of tfarir 
BOgfabom, diiected them to fovwaid then pro- 
gressivelj, till, as is reported, th^dnaarrive^ 
This singnhgity observed by the Hypaboreans 
is practised,' as I fliyself have seen, amongst the 
women of Thnoe and Paooia, who in their 
sac rifi ces to the legdlMaaamake use of badcy> 



XXXIV. la honour of die Hypefborom 
▼iigais who died at Dehis, the Detiaa yonth of 
both sens odebrate oartdn rites, in wfaidi they 
cutoff their hair; ^ this ceremony is o b sci te d 
by vngina previous to their marriage, wbo^ 
having deprived themselves of tiieir hair, wind 
it roimd a spindle, and plaoe it on the tomb. 
This stands in the vestibule of the tempie of 
Diana, on the left side of die entnnoe, and ia 
shaded by an olive, which grows there natoraDy. 
The young men of Delos wind some of their 
hair round a certain herb, and place it on the 
tomb. — Snch are the honours which the Ddi- 
ans pay to these virgins. 

XXXV. The Delians add, that in die same 
age, and before the arrival of Hyperodie and 
Laodice at Ddos, two other Hyperborean vir- 
gins came there, whose names were Aigis and 
Opis ; * their object was to bring an offering to 
Ludna, in acknowledgment of die happy de- 
livery of their females ; but diat Ar|^ and 
Opis were accompanied by the deitiea them- 
sdvea. They are, therefore, honoored with 



4 CMqf Me^JlaJr.l-TliecnstomofoffiBringlheh^ 
to the gods is of very great ant i quity. SoaaeCfaDes ft 
was dcporited in the temples, as in the ease cf Bereniee, 
who consecrated hers in the temple of Venns; aoaoe. 
times it was suspended upon txtt».^Ltmrdktr. 

When the hair was cut off In honoor of the deni, It 
was done in a drcolar form. Allusion Is made to thb 
ceremony In the Electra of Sophodes, nne ft flae 
also Ovid: 



This eoBtom, by the way, wasstrfetty fortdddsaVy tte 
Jews. Bope has a very lodicroos allusion to It: 



5 C!p<«.3— Orion, who was beloved by Avrsnw sad 
whom Fherecydea aasorti to have been the ana ef N«^ 
tone and Euryale, or, aooordlng to other aothera, af 
Terra, endeavouring to eOer vtolsnoe to Opia» was stasa 
idth an aiTow by Diana. 

The first Hyperboreans who carried oflbrlngs to Delos 
were, armrding to GaUhnachns, named Oopis^ Lozo, 
and Hecaerge, daug hte r of BoreaB..-X«roAtfr. 

Opii ii thus mentioiied by VbgU : 

Opk ed JKflMilvni psanlt saftctar OlyaipaBk 

According to Servlus, Opis, Lozo, and Heeacffe, 
were synonymous terms for the mooa. Opia was als^ 
the name of a dty of the Tlgris.->r. 
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ToB woneik iwcmblc to» 
getfaw, and, in a bymn composed £off the occaaioii 
by Olea of Lyda,* tbef call on die w umb of 
Argis and Opis. Instructed by these, tke 
islanden and loniana bold similar assemblies, 
introducing die saoM two names in tbeir bjmns. 
Tbts Olen was a natife of Lycia^ wbo coon- 
posed odicr ancient hymns hx nae at Delos. 
When the thighs of the Tietnas are w» «»i f^1 
on the ahar, the ashes are eoUected and scat- 
tered over the tomb of Opis and Aigis. This 
lomb is behind the temple of Diana, fiKang the 
east, and near die place where die Ceianscele. 
biate their fesdyals. 

XXXVL On due sulject of the Bjpw^ 
boreans we hare spoken suffidendy at laig^fior 
the story of Abaris,* who was said to be an 
liyp ei burean, and to have madeaciicnitof the 
earth widioat food, and carried on an arrow,* 
merits no atteadoo. As there are Hypeiba. 
leans, or inhabitants of die extreme parts of 
the north, one would siq^^ose there oi^ght also 
to be Hypernotians, or inhdntants of the cor- 
reqionding pacts of the south. For my own 
part, I cannot but think it ezceedii^ ridicii- 

6 Olen of Ljfcia.y~0\en, a priest and rery aadent 
poH, wm b«ftire Homer; he wm die lint Greek poet, 
and the ft«t alM wlM* dMiand tke oradea of ApoDo^ 
The iababttaata of Delphi chanted thahyaM wUch ha 
oocnpooed for them. In one of his hymns he called 
mthya the mother of Lore; in another he affirmed that 
.taM waa edaoated by tha Hmua, and waa «M raoCfcer 
af Mars and Heha^LorcJ^. 

The word Olen was iwoperly an Egyptian saorad term, 
and expressed Olen, Olenos, AiUnns, and Unas, bnt Is 
af vnkBown meaidnf . Wa read of Oleohnn sldns, 
Oleala eapalla» aal the nica. 



I hi EBs was called Patra CMenia. If 
_ TMaaHyparbaraaBk came from Lyda 

s^ %7pti it Bskas aaa panwaded of what I hara often 
awpactad. thai tha term ll yperh ar e aa ia not of that 
pwrportwhkfcthaniafiaasharaam^aadloit Tliere 
wave people of tUa tanUy from «M north, and the name 
hna haw dlitertad,aad adapted soMy to people of thoae 
parte. But Hmm wave Hyparhoreaaa from «M east, as 
we And In the history of 01en.-i«ee Bryant tether on 
thie s uiJBit , vut m. 4W,> loai 

7 ^lorM.>.Jamblleaa says eftUsAbarli, that ha was 
HMdiMlplaof Pythagovai} aomesey tiMt he was older 
than Saloo} he foretold earthqoakes^pla8Qee,fte; An. 
Hiora difltar mnch as to the time of hk vmAag into 
Oraeee : Harpocratloa sajrs It was la MMttamof Oraasns. 

8 On am oryam]— Tksra la a fratawat preser r sd In 
tka Aaaedota OrMa, a traasfsUwi of which Lanher 
ghraa la hia aotea which thrawa mach llffhl opoo this 
aiKfalar passage I H ia tUa : a teHlaa harlng made Ha 
appearance amongst the Hyperboreaaa, Abarls went to 
eraeea, and ealsred into the ssrrlse of Apolla The 
dsltytaaghSMmtodedaraOraeles. la coaseqneoea of 



tfHa, ha tr aia O s d throagh Oraeca, deeteiag evades, 
havlariA Ma hand aa arrow, «M symbol of ApoBa^r. 



looa to bear some men talk of the ciccwnfeieiiee 
of the earth, pretending, without the HwiaHest 
reason or pff^rinhty, that the ocean eneom- 
pasaes the earth ; dMt the earth is round, as if 
me chanic al l y formed so ; and that Asia is equal 
to Europe. I wiU, therefiMe, concisely des- 
cribe the figure and the siae of oich of theaa 
portions of the earth. 

XXXVIL The region ooeopied by the 
Persians extends southward to the Red Sea; 
beyond these to the nortli are the Medes, n^u 
to them are the Sapirians. Contiguous to the 
Sapirianw, and where the Phasis empties itself 
into the Northern Sea, are the Ciddkians. 
These fiior nations occupy the space between 
the two seas. 

XXXV2IL fVom hence to the west two 
tracts of land stretch themselves towards the 
sea, winch 1 shall deacribe: The one on die 
north side commences at the Phasis, aadextenda 
to the seaalongthe Ewdne and the Helle^Kmt, 
ae fiff as the Sigeum of Troy. On the south 
side it begina at the Marandynian bay, contl* 
guona to Phoenicia, and is continned to the sea 
as fiur as the Triopian promontory; this space 
of country is inhabited by thirty difierent nations.. 

XXXIX. The other district '^^'n^en r^n in 
Persia* and is continued to the Red Sea.* 
Besides Persia, it con^rehenda Assyria and 
Arabia, naturally terminating in the Arabian 
Gul^ into which Dariua introduced** a '^ho'v 
nel of the Nile. The interval from Persia to 
Phoenicia is very extensive. From Phoenicia it 
again continues beyond Syria of Palestine, as fiur 
as Egypt, where it terminates. The whole of 

this region is occupied by three nations only. 

Sudi is the division of Asia from Persia west- 
ward. 

XL. To the east beyond Persia, Media, the 
Sapirians and Colchians, the countryis bounded 
by the Red Sea; to the north by the Caspian 



t The Red Sem.y^n is necessary to be obsenred, that 
not only the Arabian Golf was Icaown by this name, 
bat also the Persian Golf, and the Southern Ocean, that 
te tasay, that Taat tract of sea which lies between the 
two gulfs.— XorcAtfT. 

What Herodotns eaUs the ^Tthrean Sea, he caraftiOy 
dislingaishes from the Arabian Gulf. 

Beth Herodotos and Agatliemnas ind usUi ously <Bitia. 
galsh Am EkTthrean Sea from the Arabian Golf, though 
the latter was eertafaily so called, and had the name of 
Erythreao. The Parthic empire, which indoded Parai^ 
ia by PBay said to be bounded to the sooth by the 
Ifcra Rnbrnm, which was the boundary abo of the Fte. 
siaaa: by Mara Rubrum he here meaw the great south- 



10 i)m-*M<R*«AM9MC>-aeeboak the second, chap, xaa 
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and the river Araxes, >^hich directs its course 
towards the east As far as India, Asia is well 
inhabited ; but from India eastward the whole 
country is one vast desert, unknown and unex- 
plored. 

XLL The second tract comprehends Libya, 
which begins where Egypt ends. About Egypt 
the country is very narrow. One hundred 
thousand orgyiie, or one thousand stadia, com- 
prehend the space between this and the Red 
Sea.* Here the country expands, and takes 
the name of Libya. 

XL XL I am much surprised at those who 
have divided and defined the limits of Libya, 
Asia, and Europe, betwixt which the difference 
is far from smalL Europe, for instance, in 
length much exceeds the other two, but is of fifir 
inferior breadth ; except in that particular part 
which is contiguous to Asia, the whole of Libya 
is surrounded by the sea. The first person who 
has proved this, was, as far as we are able to 
judge, Necho king of Egypt. When he had 
desisted from his attempt to join by a canal the 
I>nie with the Arabian Gulf, he despatched 
some vessels,* under the conduct of Phenidans, 
with directions to pass by the columns of Her- 
cules, and after penetrating the Northern Ocean 
to return to Egypt. These Phenidans, taking 
their course from the Red Sea, entered into the 
Southern Ocean : on the approach of autumn 
they landed in Libya, and planted some com in 
the place where they happened to find them- 
selves ; when this was ripe, and they had cut it 
down, they again departed. Having thus con- 
sumed two years, they in the third doubled the 
columns of Hercules, and returned to Egypt 
Their rektion may obtain attention from others. 



1 This and the Red £00.3— Here we roust neoeMarilr 
anderetand the isthmoa between the Mediterranean and 
the Arabian Oulf or Red Sea. Herodotos saya, book 
a chap. 158. that the ahortert way betwixt one aea and 
the other was one thousand stadia. Agrippa says, on 
the authority of Pliny, that from Pelusium to Arsinoe 
on the Red Sea was one hundred and twenty.ftve miles, 
whldi comes to the same thing, that author always reck, 
oning eight stadia a mile.— X^rresA«r. 

2 Detpatched tome wsMe&.3— This Necho is the same 
who in scripture is called Fharaoh-Neoho. He made an 
attempt to Join the Nile and the Red Sea, by drawing a 
canal from the one to the otiier ; but after he had oon- 
Bumed an hundred and twenty thousand men in the work, 
he was forced to desist from it But he had better success 
in another undertaldng; for having gotten some of the 
expertest Phenidan sailors into his serrioe, he sent them 
out by the Red Sea through the straits of Babelmandel, 
to disoorer the coasts of Africa, who having sailed round 
it came home the third year through the straits of Gih- 
raltar and the Mediterranean Sea. which was a very ex. 



but to me it seems incredible,* for they affirmed, 
that having sailed round Libya, they bad the 
sun on their right hand.— Thus was Libya for 
the first time known. 

XLIIL If the Carthaginian account may 
be credited, Sataspes, son of Teaspes, of Uie 
race of the Achsmenides, received a commift- 
sion to circumnavigate Libya, which he never 
executed: alarmed at the length of the voyage, 
and the solitary appearance of the cotmtry, he 
returned without accomplishing tiie task enjoin^ 
ed him by his mother. This man had com- 
mitted violence on a virgin, daughter of Z<^y nii, 
son of Megabyzus, for which offence Xenes 
had ordered him to be crucified ; but the in- 
fluence of his mother, who vras sister to Darius, 
saved his life. She avowed, however, that it 
was her intention to inflict a still severer pun- 
ishment upon him, by obliging him to sail roond 
Africa, till he should arrive at the Arabian 
Gulf. To this Xerxes assented, and Sataspea 
accordingly departed for Egypt; he here em^ 
barked with his crew, and proceeded to the 
columns of Hercules ; passing these, he doubled 
the promontory which is called Syloea, keeping 
a southern course. Continuing his voyage for 
several months, in which he passed over an im- 
mense tract of sea,he saw no probable termination 
of his labours, and therefore sailed back to Egypt. 
Returning to the court of Xerxes, he amoi^ 
other things related, that in the moat remote 
places he had visited he had seen a people of 
diminutive appearance, clothed in red gar- 
ments,^ who on the approach of his vessel to 



traordinary voyage to be made in tliose days, when the 
use of the loadstone was not known. Thisroyi^cww 
performed about two thousand one hundred yean Mam 
Vasques de Oama, a Portuguese, by diaeoverin^ the GiVft 
of Good Hope in 1487, found out the same way finoa 
hence to the Indies by which these Fheokiam cmm 
from thence. Since that, it hath been mate the oonaon 
passage thither from all these western parta or the worid. 
^Prideaux. 

S To me it ieems ineredHie.'ySerodsAnB doea ooi 
doubt that the Phenidans made the drcuH of Africa, 
andretumed to %ypt by the straits of Gibraltar; bat 
he could not believe that in the course of the voyage they 
had the sun on their right hand. Hiis, however, most 
necessarily have been the case after the Fhenictans had 
passed the liue ; and this curious drcumstance, wUrh 
never could have been imagined in an age when as. 
tronomy^vas yet in its Inlancy, is an evidence to the 
truth of a voyage, whk4i without this might have beem 
doubted.— LarrA«r. 

4 Bed GarmentM.y-Tlds passage has been indiflferently 
rendered Phenician garments, and red ganneota; the 
original is irftin ^mnWii. — Larefaer, disaentii^ fitm bolk 
these, translates it *' des habits de palmier :" Us rrmoa. 
ing upon it does not appear quite satisfisctory. - It eeeiw 
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the sbon, bad deserted their habitaitioM, sno 
fled to the momiUunt. But he afirmed, that 
bis people, satisfied with taking a supply of 
piOTisiont^ offered them no Tiolcnce. He de- 
nifld the poerihiHty oi his makiiig the circuit of 
Afirica, as his Tcssel was totally unable to pr»« 
eeed.* XeizesgaTe no credit to his assertions; 
aB4 M he had not fulfilled the terms imposed 
upon him, he was eaceuted aocerding to his 
former senteoce. An eunuch belonging to this 
8ataspe% hearing of his otiaster's death, fled 
with a great sum af money to Samoa, but he 
was there robbed of his property by a native of 
the place, whoae name I know, but forbear to 
mention. 

XLIV* Of Asia, a very considerable part 
was first discovered by Darius. He was very 
desirous of ascertaining where the Indus meets 
the ocean, the only river but one in which cro- 
codiles are found ; to effect this, he sent, amongst 
other men in whom he could confide, Soylax of 
Caryandia.* Departing from Caspatynts in the 



rtirj anqildoui,** aayt ha, "that people so wraga as 
tlieaa ara daa cri W4 by Herodatua, ihoaM eltiiar haiva 
doih or 111111; or, ir tlM^ had, •hoold poaan the masBa of 
dyinritred.** BotinUw intplaea,HcrodoCvdoaaiiot 
oall theaa a aarafe people; and In the next, the nana- 
tlva of flalMpea WM inteiided to exdteaitoaUhaMnt, by 
nafiieinlim' to Xarxea what to Mai at laait aeeaMd 
marreUona. Thataraeaofandrfflaedineniiiowklclatiia 
thanaael vaa witk tUn^ or garaaeata made of the leavea or 
berk of traai, oa«ld not appear wooderfol ta a tuliieet of 
Xanm, to whoai aiany harlar ona natione weaa parftcfly 
wall known. Hia nurpriea wooM be nmehaMira powaru 
fblly exHted, at imtagaraee of men of whooi they had 
no knowledge^ habited like the memberi of a dTiKaed 
aoaety; add to thia, tlMt grwtiiv them to be what they 
•r* not here repreaeated, Barbariani, they might atiU 
iMva la their c eim lr i eome naSoral or p rep ar e d sob. 
etawiea, eoounnnlratlve of diderent ooloan. 1 therefere 
aacada to the Int erpr a taHon of mbra u S r nlei vaete, which 
la gtren by Valla and OronoTina, and which the word 
fMM«««9 will certainly Joatlfy.— T. 
b UmmkU «»^rMwdL]— Thb waa, a ec o rdfay to all ap. 



fWhleheoaalaatlyblowt in that tea during 
a certain periods— Lar«A«r.—«ee the note of Wees^ing. 
O Seyl*r</Ca/y aa*e .3— About thie time, Dariua, be 
Isg^flaavana toenMrge Ma doaBfllona eaaCward, in order 
i9 tka caa^Mriag of thoee eoantriee, laM a design of lint 
T^^-^^g a dlaoorery of Hwm : for wUcfa reeeun, haTtog 
taMt a ieet of ehlpe at Caapatyma, a dty on the rlrer 
iDdiM, and aa Ihr upon It m the borden of ScytMa, be 
I of It to Sqrlax, a Oredan of Gary. 
, a dty In C^Ha, and one writ akIlVd in maritinie 
^Mrv, and tent Mm down the Hrer to make the beet 
dia^wforiei he «o«ld, of all the parts wfaldi hiy on the 
bMika of It on either side % ordering him Cor this end to 
anil down the corrent tUI he shonid arrive at the mouth 
c^ tlM> riTer : and that then psesing throogh It hito the 
SoatlMm Oorao, he should shape bis course westward, 
M)d that way return home. Whidi orders he baring 



Pactvian territories, they fodowed the eastern 
course of tne river, till they came to the sea ; 
then sailing westward, they arrived, after a 
voyage of thirty SMmths, at the very-point from 
whence^ as 1 have before rehited, the Egyp^ 
tfam prince despatched the Phenidans to cir- 
cumasfvigate Libya. After this voyage, Di^ 
rius subdued the Indians, and became master 
of that ocean t whence it appears that Asia in 
aO its parts, except those more remotely to the 
east, entirely resembles Libya. 

XLV. It is certain that Europe has not 
been hitherto carefully examined ; it is by no 
means certain whether to the east and north it 
is limited by the ocean. In length it unques- 
tionably exceeds the other two divisions of the 
eartli ; but I am far from satisfied, why to one 
continent three different names, taken from 
women* have been assigned. To one of these 
divisions some have given as a boundary the 
Egyptian Nile, and the Colchian Phasis; 
others the Tanais, the Cimmerian Bo8phoni% 
and the Palus Msotis. The names of those 
who hare thus distinguished the earth, or the 
first occasion of their difiRerent appellations, 
I have never been able to learn. Libya» 
or Africa, is by many of the Greeks said to 
have been so named from Libya, a woman of 
the coimtry ; and Asia firom the wife of Pro- 
metheus. The Lydians contradict this, and 
afirm that Asia' was so called from Asias, a 
son of Cotys, and grandson of Manis, and not 
firom the wife of Prometheus ; to confirm this, 

exactly executed, he returned by the straits of Babel- 
mandel and the Red Sea \ and on tlie thirtieth month after 
hbirst setting outftvm Caapatytus landed in EgytH, 
at the same pl ace from whence Ne^o Idng of Egypt for* 
Bserly aeot out hia Phenidans to sail round the coasts of 
Africa, whidi it ia moat likely was the p<Mt where now 
the town of Soea stamk, at the Uther end of the said 



Thare ware thme eminent penons of this plaee, and 
of thto name : the eM Aoorlihed ondar Dvins Hyataa. 
pea, the seeond nnder Darius Nothna, the third lived ia 
thetimeof Polybiaa. This was also the name of a oele. 
brated rirer in Cappadoda.— r. 

7 ilMo.]— In reading the poets of antkiaity, it ianeces- 
svy carafoUy to hare in mind the dlatinetlon of this di. 
vision of the earth into Asia Mitfor mid Mhmr..-WheB 
VirgUsaya 



it is evident that ha OMi only mean to speak of a anall 
portion of what we now understand to be Asia; ndther 
BMy It be mntoa to reaaember, that there was a large lake 
of this name nemr meant Ttooloa, whkh had iU lint ayl. 
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they addtioe the name of a^be at Sardia, call- 
ed the A«ian tribe. It has certainly nerer 
been ascertained, whether Europe be surromid- 
ed by the ocean i it is a matter of equal un- 
certainty, whence or from whom it deriTes its 
name. We cannot willin^y allow that it took 
its name from the Syrian Europa, though we 
know that, like the other two, it was formerly 
without any. We are well assured that Euro- 
pa was an Asiatic, and that she never taw the 
region which the Greeks now call Europe; 
she only went from Phenicia to Crete, from 
Crete to Lyda. — I shall now quit this subject, 
upon which I have given the opinions generally 
received. 

XL VI. Except Scythia, the countries of 
the Euxine, against which Darius undertook 
an expedition, are of all others the most bar- 
barous ; amongst the people who dwell within 
these limits, we have found no individual of su- 
perior learning and aocompUshments, but Ana- 
charsis ' the Scythian. Even of the Sc3rthian 
nation 1 cannot in general speak with ex- 
traordinary commendation ; they have, however, 
one observance, which for its wisdom excels 
every thing I have met with. The possibility 
of escape is cut off from those who attack 
them ; and if they are averse to be seen, their 
places of retreat can never be discovered : for 
they have no towns nor foitified cities, their 
habitations they constantly carry along with 
them, their bows and arrows they manage on 
horseback, and they support themselves not by 
agriculture, but by their cattle;* their constant 



1 JMMAartif.]— Of AnadMnia the life it gkrm st 
•OBM length by DIofenes Laertiut; Ids moral duvaoter 
WM of tuch high flttimatioii, that Cirero does sot scrapie 
to call him sobrins, eontiiieDs, absllnens, et tempwana. 
He gave rise to the prorerb i^>plicable to men of ex. 
traordinary endowments, of Anadianis inter Scythas : 
he flonrtehed in the time of Sol«m. The idea of his so. 
perior wisdom and desire of leamlnf , has giren rise to 
an excellent modern worlc by the Abbe Barthelemy, 
called tiie Voyage da jeone Anaoharsis, With respect 
to what Herodotas here says oonceming Anadiarsis, he 
seemingly omitradicU himself in chap. xdv. xcv. of this 
book, where he confesses his belief that Zamolxis, the 
sop p o eed deity of tiie Scythians, was a man eminent for 
his Tirtne and his wisdom.* 

Dioeoos also was a wise and learned Scythian; and 
one of the most beaatifnl and interesting of Lucian*8 
worlcs is named from a oelebrated Scythian physidan, 
called Toxaris. 

It most be remembered, ttiat sobseqaent to the Chris- 
tkn era, many exalted and aoooropUshed characten 
were produced trom the Scythians or Ooths.— r. 

S 1^ tknr oiMi*.]— **The sldlfal practitioners of the 
medical art,** says Mr Gibbon, «may detemine, if they 
are aMe to determine, how far the temper of the human 



abode may be said to be in dieir wifpgons.* 
How can a people so drcumstanoed afibvd tht 
means of victory, or even of attack? 

XLVIL Their particular mode of life mi7 
be imputed partly to the situation of Am 
country, and the advantsge they derive irom 
their rivers ; their lands are well watered, aad 
well adapted for pastomge. The munberof 
the rivers is almost equal to the «»iM^«p^ t of 
the Nile ; the more celebrated of dwm, and 
those which are navigaUe to the sea, I shaD 
enumerate; they are these t— The Danube, 
having five months, the Tyres, the Hypaoii, 
the Borysthenes, Panticapes, Hypacyiis, Qcr- 
rhus, and the Tanaifs. 

XLVIIL No river of which we have aaj 
knowledge is so vast as the Danidte; it is aU 
ways of the same depth, experiendag oo varia- 

mind may be alfected by the use of animal or of Tegelabis 
food i and whether tiio common Msodatkm of cardfo. 
roos and cruel, desenres to be considered in any stbcr 
light thm that of an famoceat, periupa a Mintvy pisw 
Judioeofhamanity. Yetif itbe trae,thattlieaeatkBtal 
of compasdon to imperceptibly weakened by the sigbt 
and practice of domeatic cmelty, we may ohaun Ihd 
the horrid o^fecta which are dtofoised by the «tid 
Earopean reflnement, are exhibited hi their mked «d 
most disgosting sfanplldty in the tent of a Tw^rte 
shepherd. The ox or the sheep are sla u g ht e ie d by Urn 
same hand fttm which they were aceostomed to r 
their daily food; and the bleeding Hmbe are aerred 1 
rery little preparatfam at the table of their < 
murderer.** Mr Gibbon a fte r waids givee tber 
following cnrioos qaotation from theEmHe of ] 

** n est certato que les grands mai^rMirsda i 
en general cmeto et feroces pins qoe lee aotree 1 
Cette observation est de tous lee lieux, et de toos k 
tems : Ul barbarlte Anglolse est comme,** «cc-.I hof 
this reproach has tong ceased to be applied to El«lairf b 
those who reaUy know it, and that the dlap odtl mw < 
oar countrymen may furaish a proof agafaist the 8 
in favour of which they were thas adduced. 

S In tkmr waggmu.ySt^ the advioe of I 
lo, in fschylus :— 

Ffnt then, ftofo hnuv 
Ton to the oriMil mB, and pMi Um hdairt 
or tlMM aacaUiutd mMMtokM : tbMM« aMM«4 
To whmn thm vaadttinf Hcgnhluw, traia'd totav 
Th« dlMaot-voondtaiff bow, on vhotte aloA 
Roll on thdr vmttlcd ootUgw. PHttt. 

See also Gibbon's descriptitm of the habitation «f mow 
modem Scythians; *< The houses of the Tartar* «r« b* 
mora toan small tents of an oval form, wlaich niK^j « 
cold and dirty habitation for the proadseuoaa yo«tk «f 
both sexes. The palaces of the rich consist at — nifcn 
hots, of such a dse that they amy be conveniently %mtA 
on large waggons, and drawn by a teaas, perknpa ^ 
twenty or thirty oxen.** The sai 
spading the Scythians to thus mentiooed by J 




Campntm mtllni Scylluo, 

Qnenun plnutn ragm tUm trabou di— — , 

Vlwnt, cc rigkU OoUi 

Immcuta qnibiu Joctra litfarw 

ProKM o« Contoffl ffrrnnt, 

Ncc collnrm piaoct loag tor ■ 
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tfaians,' and of the Alaioiiet. It takes the 
name of the place where it springs, which in 
the Scjthtan tong:ue is ETampmis, conespond^ 
ing in Groek to the " Sacred Ways.** In the 
district of the Alaiones, the streams of the 
Tyres and the Hypanis have an inclination to- 
wards each other, but they soon aepante agun 
to a considerable distance. 

iillL The fourth riTer, and the bluest next 
to the Danube* ie the Borystbenes.' In my 
opinion this river is more productive, not only 
than all the riven of Scydiia, but than every 
other in the worid, <»»pt the Egyptian Nile. 
The Nile^ it must be confessed, disdains all 
comparison; the Borysthenes nevertheleBs 
affords most agreeable and excdlent pastumge, 
and contains great abundance of the more deli- 
cate fish. Althoi^ it flows in the midst of 
many turbid rtvers, its waters are perfectly 
dear and sweet; it banks are adorned by the 
richest harvests, and in those pkoes where 
eom is not sown, the grass grows to a surpris- 
ing height ; at its mouth a large mass of salt is 
£ormed of itself. It produces also a species of 
large fish, which is called the AntaoMUs; these, 
whidi have no prickly fins, the inhabitants 
salt: it possesses various odier things which 
deserve our admiration. The course of the 
stream may be pursued as fitf as the country 
called GcrrhuB, through a voyage of forty days, 
and it is known to flow from the north. But 
of the remoter places through which it passes, 
no one can speak with certainty; it seems pro- 
bable that it runs towards the district of the 
Scythian husbandmen, throu^ a pathless de- 
sert. For the space of a ten di^ journey, these 
ScyUiians inhabit its banks. The sources of 
tUs river only; like those of the Nile, are to 
me unknown, as I believe they are to every 
other Greek. This river, as it approaches the 
sea, is joined by the Hypanis, and they have 
both the same termination : the neck of land 
betwixt these streams b called the Hippoleon 
promontory, in which a ^mple is erected to 
jCeres.* Beyond this temple as far as the Hy- 



1 HerodotofldiAtinguiihcsthe 2«v0m ttfni^ffnmXhe 

2 BoryttAcnes.y^The emperor Hadrian had a famoos 
bone, to which he gave this name; when the horse 
died, his master, not satisfied with erecting a snpeit 
moooment to his memory, inscribed to Um some elegant 
▼ersee, which are still in being.— T. 

S To Cere*.>- Some mannscripti read to "Ceres," 
others to **the Mother ;** by this latter expression Ceres 
■last be understood, and not Veeta, m Orooorios would 
hare It In his observation, that the Scythians were ae- 



panis, dwell the Borysthenitesb—Bftt on tUs 
subiect enough has been said. 

LIV. Neit to the above, is m fifth livcr, 
called the Panlieapes ; this also rises in te 
north, and from a lake. The interval betwiit 
this and the Boryslhenea, is possessed by the 
Scythiaii husbandmen. Having passed dmMq^ 
HjUm, the Pandcapes n^ies witfi the Baiy. 
sdieoes. 

L V. The sixth river is called the Hypaey. 
ris: this, rising fitanm lake, and paasingthroogh 
the midst of the Scythian Nomades, empties 
itsdf into the sea near the town of Csrdnitis.^ 
In its ooorse it bounds to the right H^^aa, and 
what is called the oootm of Achillea 

LVL Thenameof the sevens river is the 
Gerrhus; it takes its name from the place 
Gerrinis, near whidi it separates itself firom 
the Borysthenes, and where this tetter river is 
first known. In its passage towards the sea, ft 
divides the Scythian Nomades from the Royal 
Seythians, and dien mixes with the Ilyp a tyii fc 

LVII. The dgfadi river is called die Tk. 
nais ; * rising from one immense lake, it emp- 
ties itself into another stiU greater, named the 
Maoris, which separates the Royal Scydiiaas 
firom the Sanromate. — The Thmais is increas- 
ed by the waters of another river, called the 
Hyrgis. 

LVUI. Thus the Scythiana hare the ad. 
vantsge of all there celebrated rivers. The 
grass which this country produces, is, of all that 
we know, die fullest of moisture, whidi evi- 
dendy appears from the dissecdon of thdr 
cattle. 

quainted neither with Ceres nor Cybele, he was perfscUy 
right ) but he ought to have remembered that the Borys. 
thenitee or OlbiopoUtn were of Greek origin, and that 
they had retained many of the costoms and usuges ef 
their ancestors.— £arcsA«r. 

4 Carcinitit.y—Uanj are of opinion that this ia whiS 
is now called Oolfo di Mo«»Tia— r. 

5 ronoM.}— This rirer is now called the Don. Ac 
cording to FIntarch, in his Treatise of celebrated Rireca, 
it derired its name from a young man called Tania, who 
avowing an hatred of the female sex, waa by Vewsa 
caused to feel an unnatural passion for his own OMCker ; 
and he drowned himself in consequence in this li p ei. 
It was also called the river of the Amasons ; and, aa 
appears from an crid sdioliast on Horace, waasometiiDea 
confounded with the Danube.— It divides Europe tnm 
Asia: 

Eiif>r^> y Atmk Tmmit Im /tt^rtf •fCn* 

Set Diomfmmt. 
See also Quintns Curtlus.— Tanais Europam et Asian 
niedios interfloit. L vL c S. Of this river very fnqiMst 
mention is made by amdent writen; by Horace very 
elegantly , in the Ode beginning with •* Eztrem nm Tteaiai 
si biberes Lyoe, &c."— r 
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LIX. We hsfe ibown tlMt tliia people pot- 
seas the greatest abundance ; their particular 
kw8 and obaerranoea* are theie:— >Of their 
diTinitiee/ Veita ia without eompetition the 
first, then Jopiter, and Tellus, whom they 
believe to be the wife of Jupiter ; * next to 
these are Apollo, the Codestial Venus, Her- 
cules, and Mars. All the Seydiians rerete 
these as deities, but the Royal Scythians pay 
divine rites also to Neptune. In the Scythian 
tongue Vesta is called Tahiti ; Jupiter, and, 
as I dnnk very properly, Papcens;' Tellus, 
Apia ; Apollo, (Etosyrus ; the Ccelestial Venus, 
Artimpasa; and Neptune, Thamimasadas. 
Among all these deities, Man is the only one 
to whom they think it prc^>er to ereet altars, 
shrines, and temples. 

LX. Their mode of sacrifice in every place 
appointed for the purpose, is precisely the 
same; it is this: — The victim is secured with 
a rope, by its two fore feet ; the person who 
offers the sacrifice,** standing behind, throws 



6 Oh Mrwmet, ^.]— Tbote who would with to h« 
more Intimately fgnaintgd with tho virtOMaiidwiadoin 
of the andeiit Seythians, I bef leave to refer to Ludan. 
HIa Toxarls, or Olalofue on Friendddp, it one of the 
OMit agreeable of all hia perforataneea. Tezaria, wIm 
la then fantrodooad at tha principal peraonage and q>eak. 
cr, was an aecompllahed physidan, and a natiTe of Scy. 
thia. 

7 €f Atir rf iaiw Wti . ] — It it not unworthy the atten. 
tien of tha &i«lith rtmitr, that UendfoHm ia the int 
author who maket mention of the rdlgion of the Scy. 
thians. In meet writinga on the tnt^ect of ancient my. 
thology, Vetta it placed next to Jono, whoae titter die 
waa generally aoppoaed to be: Monttewmalaortmaria, 
that the tgnrm whkh remain of Veata, hare a great 
rea>mblance to thote of Jona With retpect to thit 
y o dd e tt, the ancients were mndi divided in opinion ; 
Enripidea and Oionyaiot Halicamataeniit, agree in call. 
ing her TeOnt.— Orid teems alto to have had thit in hit 
mind when he taid •• Stat vi terra mia, vi ttando Vetta 
rocator.** Moet of the difllcnHiea on thit tnl^ect may 
b« tolved, by soppoeing there were two Vettat.— r. 

8 7dha, wife of JuptUr.ySem Spenter*! Ftdry Qoeen. 
book L canto 1-4 : 

That u tbcy poat, 
TlM day wllh eUMds «M nddffQ ovttant. 



DM ppw !■«• bto l«Ma*« liy w ki 
Tlwt«ir*(j «l|htie**oudltAldo 
Locreiiat, L S&l : 




C«Onclt to fiMalMD laitai 

Jgrtim m Sftimr. 

9 Pi^tmw]— or Pitpparas, tignliying father ; as being, 
•oeording to Homer, •'•rnc ••#<•* « ^^ ^t tKt rir tof 
g9d$ and wttn, 

10 Who i^i th« Micn/loe.3— Montfaooon, In his aeconnt 
of the godt of the Srythlant, apparently girca a trant- 
lation of thk< paatagr, except that ho tayt **the sacri. 



the animd down by means of this rope ; as it 
falls he invokes the name of the divinity to 
whom the sacrifice is offered ; he then fastens 
a cord round the neck of the victim, and stran- 
gles it, by winding the cord round a stick ; all 
this is done without fire, without libations, or 
witiiout any of the ceremonies in use .amongst 
OS. When the beast is strangled, the sacrificer 
takes off its skin, and prepares to dress it. 

LXL As Scythia is very barren of wood, 
they have the following contrivance to dress 
the flesh of the victim : — Having flayed the 
animal, they strip the flesh from the bones, and, 
if they have them at hand, they throw it into 
certain pots made in Scythia, and resembling 
the fjesbian caldrons, though somewhat laiger ; 
under these a fire is made with the bones." If 
these pots cannot be procured, they inclose 
the fiesh vrith a certain quantity of water in the 
paundi of the victim, and make a fire with the 
bones as before. The bones being very in- 
flammable, and the paunch without difficulty 
made to contain the flesh separated firom the 
bone, the oz is thus made to dress itself, which 
is also the case with the other victims. When 
the whole is ready, he who sacrifices, throws 
vrith some solemnity before him the entruls, 
and the more choice pieces.— They sacrifice 
different animals, but horses in particular. 

LXIL Such are the sacrifices and cere- 
monies observed with respect to the other 
deities; but to the god Mars, the particular 
rites which are paid are these : in every district 
they construct a temple to this divinity of this 

fldng priest, after havtog tamed aside part of hb veil :** 
HerodoCnt says no rach thing, nor does any writer on 
thia tol^ect which I have had the opportnnity of com. 
tnlting.— r. 

II Fire i$ mmde with the ftoiiM.]— Montfancon remarka 
on this paatage, that he does not tee how thit could be 
done. Retoorcet e<iaally extraordinary teem to be ap. 
plied In the eottem eoantriet, where there It a great 
tcardty of fuel In Persia, it appears from Sir John 
Chanttn, they bum heath ; In Arabia they bom cow. 
dnng; and according to Dr Battel, they bam parings of 
fhiit, and torh like things. The prophet Eaekiel waa 
ordered to bake hit food with human dung. See EBeUel, 
chap. ir. UL *« Thon thaH bake it with dang that oometh 
ootofman.** Voltaire, in hit remarfct on thit pottage, 
pretends to onderttand that the prophet was to eat the 
dung wUh hk fiood.^** Comme U n*ett point d*ntage 
de manger de tellea ceofltorea tor ton pafai, la phipart 
dee hommet troovent cat oommandament faMUgnea de la 
MtjetiU diTin.** The patst g e alladed to admitt of no 
each inferenee : but it may be eonoloded, that the bora- 
ing of bonea for the pvpote of f^l wat not a very on. 
nsual drctunitanoe, from another paatage in EiekleL— 
See chap. xxiv. &. "Take alto the chokw of the flock, 
and bum the bonea aniter lt,tnd make it boil well**— T 
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kind ; bundles of imall wood are heaped to- 
gether, to the length of three stadia, and quite as 
broad, but not so high; the top is a regular 
square, three of the sides are steep and broken, 
but the fourth is an inclined plane forming the 
ascent To this place are every year brought 
one himdred and fifty waggons full of these 
bundles of wood, to repair the structure, which 
the severity of the climate is apt to destroy. 
Upon the summit of such a pile, each Scythian 
tribe places an ancient scymetar,* which is con- 
sidered as the shrine of Mars, and is annually 
honoured by the sacrifice of sheep and horses ; 
indeed to this deity more victims are ofiered 
than to all the other divinities. It is their cus- 
tom also to sacrifice every himdredth captive,' 
but in a different manner from their other 
victims. Having poured libations upon their 
heads, they cut their throats into a vessel 
placed for the purpose. With this, carried to 
the summit of the pile, they besmear the above- 
mentioned 8C3rmetar. Whilst this is doing 
above, the following ceremony is observed 
below: — From these human victims they cut 
off the right arms ' close to the shoulder, and 
throw them up into the air. This ceremony 
being performed on each victim sevendly, they 

1 Ancient lepmetar.^lt was natona enough that the 
Scythians ahonld adore wtth peculiar derotioa the god 
of war i but as they were incapable of forming either an 
abstract idea, or a corporeal representation, they wor. 
shipped their tutelar deity under the symbol of an iron 
dmeter— GiMoii. 

In addition to this iron scyroeter or cimeter, Lndan 
tells OS that the Scythians worshipped Zamolxis as a 
god. See also Amiuianus Marcellinus, xxx. 2.~Nec 
teaaplum apud eos risitar, eut delubnun, ne tugurium 
qnhlem eufano tectum cemi nsquam potest, sed gladhu 
Barbarleo rita hnmi llgitur nudut, eumqne et Martem 
regiooem quas drcumcircant praeulem rercundins co- 
lont 

Larcher, who quotes the above passage from Amm. 
Mar. telU us from Varro, that andenUy at Rome the 
head of a spear was considered as a reprasentation of 
Mars— 7. 

8 Hundredth c^pltM]— M. Monin. who, m I have be. 
fore remarked, controrerU the assertion that human 
victioMancientty were sacrificed, says, that if allowed at 
all, it must be confined to prisoners of war, or condemn. 
«d criminals. He quotes this sentence from Herodo. 
tos, to prore that eren the Scythians, tout Scythes qulls 
eCoient, were contented to sacrifice the hundredth c^ttive. 

3 Cut of the right onwc.]— We are informed in the 
Memoirs ol'the Association for promoting the Discovery 
of Hm interior parts of Africa, that the negroes drive 
their captiTas like cattle before them. And, it U added, 
that if any of them, exhausted by fistigue, happen to 
linger in their pace, one of the horaemen seixes on the 
oldest, and cutting off his arm, uses it as a chib to drive 
on the rest. The authority, however, on which this to 
rvlatod, does not seem to deserve the higher credit 



depart ; the arms ramatn where they happen to 
fiJl, the bodies elsewhere. 

LXIII. The above is a deacriptioo of their 
sacrifices. Swine are never used for this pur- 
pose, nor will they suffer them to be kept in 
their country. 

LXiy. Their military customs are these : 
— Every Scythian drinks the blood of the first 
person he slays : the heads of all the enemies 
who fidl by his hand in battle, he presents to 
his king : this offering entitles him to a share 
of the plunder, which he could not otherwise 
daim. Their mode of stripping the skin from 
the head^ is this : they make a circular indooa 
behind the ears, then taking hold of the head 
at the top, they gradually flay it, drawing it 
towards theou They next soften it in their 
hands, removing every fleshy part which may 
remain, by rubbing it with an oz*s hide ; they 
afterwards suspend it, thus ptepered, from the 
bridle of their horses, when they both oae it as 
a napkin* and are proud of it as a trophy. 
Whoever possesses the greater number of these 
is deemed the most illustrious. Some there 
are who sew together several of these portions 
of human skin, and convert them into a kind of 
shepherd's garment There are others who 
preserve the skins of the right arms, nails and 
all^ of such enemies as they kill, and use them 
as a covering for their quivers. The human 
I skin is of all others certidnly the whitest, and 
i of a very firm texture ; many Scythians wiO 
I take the whole skin of a man, and having 
I stretched it upon wood, use it as a coverii^ to 
j their horses. 

LX V. Such arc the customs of this people ; 



4 The $km from the head.y~To cut oflT the ke«fa of 
enemies slain in battle, seems no unnatural adka 
amongst a race of fierce and warlike barharlan. TW 
art of scalping the head was probably Introtfocvd la 
avoid the trouble and fatigue of carrying theae sai^ai. 
nary trophies to any considerable distance. Many inri. 
denta which are here related of the Scythian, wiO ». 
ceasarily remind the reader of what to told of the naitive 
Americans. Hie following war^song, from D>— ■'a 
IVaveto through Louiainte, places the reecmUaw* la 
a striking point of view :— *< I go to war to rs i cng e 
the death of my brothera— I shall kill— 1 shall .laIus^ 
nate— I shall bum my enemies— I shall brii^ av«y 
slaves— I shaU devour their hearts, dry their fleah, Arhrii 
their bk>od— I shall tear off their scalps, and make cvpa 
of their sculls.*' 

The quickness and dexterity with which the InilJMs 
perform the horrid operation of scalping, to too well 
known to require any description. TUs coincidence of 
roannen to very striking, and serves greatly to oofTobo. 
rate the hypothesis, that America was peopled origlaaBy 
fnaa the northern parts of the okl oonUnent— r. 
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this tretttment, bowever, of their enemies* 
heads, is not universal, it is only perpetrated 
on those whom they most detest. — They cut 
off the skull below the ejre-brows, and having 
cleansed it thoroughly, if they are poor, they 
merely cover it with a piece of leather ; if they 
are rich, in addition to this they decorate the 
inside with gold; it is afterwards used as a 
drinking cup. They do the same with respect 
to their nearest connections, if any dissensions 
have arisen, and they overcome them in com- 
bat before the king. If any stranger whom 
they deem of consequence, happen to visit 
them, they make a dispby of these heads,* and 
relate every circumstance of the previous con- 
nection, the provocations received, and their 
subsequent victory: this they consider as a 
testimony of their valour. 

LXVL Once a year the prince or ruler of 
every district, mixes a goblet of wine, of which 
those Scythians drink* who have destroyed a 



5 Display of the$e heads.y-tiuaj lnBtaiif«8 maj be 
•ddneed, from the Romaa and Greek histortena, of the 
beads of enemiee yanquished in battle bdng carried in 
triumph, or exposed as trophies; examples also occur 
in Scripture o( the same custom. Thus David carried 
the Philistine's head in triumph ; the headef Ishbosheth 
was brought to David as a trophj ; why did Jael smite 
e^the head o( Ssera, but to present it triumfdiantly to 
Barak ? It is at the present day practised in the east, 
many examples of which occur ha Niebuhr^ Letters. 
This is too w^ known to require further discosskm } bat 
■May leaders may perliapa want to l>e informed, tlwt it 
was also usual to cut off the hands and the feet of van. 
qnished enemies.— The hands and feet of the tooa of 
RimooMm, who slew Ishbosheth, were cut off and hanged 
«p over the pool of Hebron.— See also Lady Wortley 
Moataffue, roL iL p. Ift 

** If a minkster disfrteases the people, in three hours' 
tine he is drafrged even from his master's arms : they 
cut off his hands, head, and feet, and throw them before 
the palace gate with all the respect in the worid ; while 
the sultan, to whom they all profess unUmited adoration, 
sits trembling in his apartment"— T. 

6 Tkote Srythknu rfrtnl;.]— These, with many other 
eostoms of the ancient Scytliians, will neeessarily bring 
to the mind of the reader various circumstances of the 
Gothic mythology, as represented in the poems imputed 
to Ossian, and as otay be seen described at length in 
Mallet's Introduction to the History of Denmark. To 
flit in the hall ef Odin, and quaff the llowfaig goblets of 
■send and ale, was an idea ever present to tlie minds of 
the Gothic warriors ; and the hope of attaining this gio. 
rioos distinction, inspired a contempt of danger, and the 
■KMt daring and invindble eoorage. See Gray's Deseent 
arOdfai:— 

a TirfliM«lMth4aMb«l««i 

P«c viMNi }«■ gUuwtna iMud to ipissd, 

DnM'd Ibt vboa jM aoMM ted. 
Pr. MuitHnit la Um §M»* tm 

TW pate tevarac* of the tec I 

O**! It teiiff* dM thMd flTRoM, 

Th dM drtak «r BsMw teU. 



public enemy. But of this, they who have not 
done such a thing are not permitted to taste ; 
these are obliged to sit apart by themselves, 
whidi is considered as a mark of the greatest 
ignominy.' They who have killed a number 
of enemies, are permitted on this occasion to 
drink with two cups joined together. 

LXVII. They have amongst them a great 
number who practise the art of divination ;' for 
this purpose they use a number of willow 
twigs,' in this manner:— They bring large 

See also in the Edda, the Ode of king Regner Lod. 
brog. 

«< Odin sends his goddesses to conduct me to his 
palace.— I am going to sit in the place of honour, to 
drink ale with the gods.— llie hours of my life are pass, 
ed away, 1 die in rapture." Some of my readers may 
probably thank me finr giving them a specimen of the 
original stanzas, as preserved by Olaus Worroins 

S5. 
PnKnaTtmiis cmlbns: 
Hoe tldOTt m* fccit mmftr, 
Qnod Baldvrl paUls Kamna 
PaniU Kto In «nU. 
Bltenas cMwtaUxn 
Ex concavit cnterlbut cnniorum. 
r^en KMnit vu nvtls cqviits movtcfvi 
M»g^Aek te Odtoi domibiu, 
NoQ vcnis dOTpcrabandas 
VMbia ad Odtal aalam. 



InrHant rn* DyuB, 
Qua* •> Odinl aula 
Odlnns mihl mUit. 
I^etw ceravUiam cum Atlt 
In nunma wde Ubam : 
vita ciaiMB rant hMK I 
Udana rooriar.— r. 

7 Greatest ignomim^.^Vt quisque plures interemlt ; 
Ita apud eos hal>etur eximlus : cesterum expertem esse 
caedis, inter opprobria vel maximum.- Pomp. Mela. L iL 
e.\. 

8 INp<«a<*oa.3— The history of divination is almost 
coeval with the history of m a n k in d. It was first reduced 
to a system in Egypt, the Greeks borrowed it of the 
^yptians, the Etruscans were taught it by the Greeks, 
and by the Etruscans it was communicated to the Ro^ 
roansL The Roman religion (see Mlddleton's Life of Ci. 
cero) was divided into two branches : the observation of 
the auspices, and the worship of the gods. The priests 
of all denominations were ei the first nobility of Rome ; 
and the angors especially were men (tf consular rank, who 
had passed through all the dignities of the republic This 
constitution ci a religion, among a people naturally su. 
perstitious, necessarily threw the chief influence in 
aAira into the hands of the senate, and the better sort, 
wlio, by this advantage, frequently checked the violences 
of the populace, and the factions attempts of the tri. 
bunea. It to perpetually applauded by Cicero as the main 
bnhrark (tf the republic, though consid««d all the whOe 
by men ef sense as roerdy political, and of human inven- 
tkm. 

9 IFi22ovfin^«.}— Ammianos ICaroellinus, in speaking 
of the Huns, says, ** Futnra miro prwsagiunt modo ; 
nam rsotiores vi^gas vimineas colUgentce, eacque cum 
incantamentia quibusdam secretis prwstituto tempore 
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bundles of these together, and having untied 
them, dispose them one by one on the ground, 
each bundle at a distance from the rest. This 
done, they pretend to foretell the future, during 
which they take up the bundles separately, and 
tie them again together. — This mode of diTimu 
tion is hereditary amongst them. The enaries, 
or « effeminate men/* affirm that the art of divi- 
nation* was taught them by rtie goddess Venus. 
They take also the leaves of the lime-tree, 
whidi dividing into three parts they twine 
round their fingers ; they then unbind it, and 
exercise the art to which they jnvtendw 

LXVIIL Whenever the Scythian monarch 
happens to be indisposed, he sends for three of 
the most cd^nrated of these diviners. When 
the Scythians desire to use the most solemn 
kind of oath, they swear by the king's thrcme :» 
these diviners, therefore, make no scruple of 
affirming, that such or such individual, pointing 
him out by name, has forsworn himself by the 
royal throne.— Immediately the person thus 
marked out is seized, and informed that, by their 
art of divination, which is infallible, he has been 
indirectly the occasion of the king's illness, by 
having violated the oath which we have men- 
tioned. If the accused not only denies the 
charge, but expresses himself emaged at the 

disoernentes, apeite quid portendator lUMiint*'— Lar. 
cber, in quoting the abore paaeafe, remarks, that be has 
•omewhere In the conntry Meniome tracea of this super, 
atition practised. There Is an aniinated Iragment tif 
Ennins remaining, in which he exp r es se s a most cordial 
ooBtMnpt for aU soothsayers : as it U not perhaps familiar 
to erery reader, I may be excosed inserting it 
Noo TldiM MMpleM, BOB ds otRO artnloBaa, 
Noo ItiaoM cmO«cU»w, nan IntarpiclM Mmnloin, 
Noo «Biin MUtk U aaiMptenU* amt arte dlvina, 
S«d tapenUtiod ▼•!•>, ImpadrataMiae harieU. 
Aak iiMrtM. ant insani, ant qoibiu cgcitat imperat. 

A Bimilar contempt fox diTiners, is expressed by Jo. 
CMta, in the (Edlpns Tyrannos of Sophocles : 

"EfAw *4r«t(«M-M, »M fimSt tittM* im #» 

Let not firar ptrplcx tbc*. (Edlptu; 
Mortal* know nethina of fetarity. 
And ibwa praphMlo M«i an 



1 Art ofdMnatUm.'y'To ennmorate tiie Tarloas modes 
of divination which hare at diffBrent times been praetiBed 
by the ignorant and snperstitioos, would be no easy 
task. We read of hydromancy, Ubanomaney, onycto. 
mancy, divinations by earth, lire, and air : we read in 
E£ekiel of divination by a rod or wand. To some each 
mode of divination, in all probability, the following pas. 
sage fkx>m Hosea aUodes : *• My people ask counsel at 
their stocks, and their staff dedareth unto them.** 

8 Kimg»» throne."}— ** The Turks at this day,'* says 
Larcher, ** swear by the Ottoman Porte.** Reteke has 
the same remark : « Adhnc obtinet apnd Turcsa, per 
Portam Ottomanlcam, hoe est domkillum ral prlndpis, 
Jurare.**— r. 



imputation, the Idng oonvoket a double number 
of diviners, who, examining into the mode whidi 
has been pursued in criminating him, decide ae- 
cordiagly. If be be found guilty, he imme. 
diately kwes his head, and the three divinets 
who were first consulted, share his effects. H 
these last diviners acquit the aocosed, others an 
at hand, of whom if the greater number abadhps 
him, the first diviners are put to death. 

LXIX. The manner in which they are eia- 
cuted is this :— Some oxen are yoked to a wag^ 
gon filled with fiiggots, in the midst of which, 
wiUk their feet tied, their hands fiutened behind, 
and their mouths gagged, these diviners are 
pkfGed ; fire is then set to the wood, nnd die 
oxen are terrified to make them run violently 
away. It sometimes happens that the oxen 
themselves are burned; and often when the 
waggon is oonsumed, the oxen escape sc vei ^ 
scorched. This is the method by which, fioc 
the above-mentioned, or similar offences, tiicy 
put to deatb those whom they call false diviners. 

LXX. Of those whom the king condemns 
to death, he constantly destroys the male chiU 
dren, leaving the females unmolested. When- 
ever the Scythians form alliances, ' they observe 
these ceremonies:— A large earthen vessel is 
filled with vnne, into this is poured some of the 
blood of the contracting parties, obtained by a 
slight incision of a knife or sword ; in this cup 
they dipascymetar, soum arrows, a hatchet* and 
a spear. After this, they pronounce some so- 
lemn prayers, and the parties ^o form the con- 
tract, with such of their friends as are of su- 
perior dignity, fimdly diink the contents «f te 
vesseL 

LXXI. The sepulchres of the kings are in 
the dbtiict of the Gerrhi. As soon as the king 
dies, * a large trench of a quadrangular form is 
sunk, near where the Borysthenes begins to he 
navigable. When this has been done, the body 
is inclosed in wax, after it has been thoroo^/ 
cleansed, and the entrails taken out ; heion k 
is sown up, they fill it with anise, parsley-seed, 
bruised cypress, and various aromatics. They 
then place it on a carriage, and remove it to 
another district, where the persons who l e c e iv e 
it, like the Royal Scythians, cut off a part of 
their ear, shave their heads in a circular form»* 



3 Form aUiamces.ySn book L c 74 

4 ITtfng^rfiet.]— ArofaniteaikdintereetfaigdearriptkNkef 
the ftmeral ceremonies of various ancient natkNiB, nmf 
be found in Vootfaucon, voL r. 126, &c 

b Shave their head* in a eirevlarMm.y~'1h9 Lydaaa. 
aboat Phaselis, plahed and fsMad their hair Into a cirrv. 
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tike s round piece of flesh firom their vm, 
wound their foreheads and noses, and pieice 
their left hands with arrows. The body isagain 
carried to another province of the deceased 
king's realms, the inhabitants of the former dis- 
trict accompanying the procession. Aftest thus 
transporting the dead body through the different 
provinces of the kingdom, they come at last to 
the Grerrhi, who live in the remotest parts of 
Scythia, and amongst whom the sepulchres are. 
Here the corpse is placed upon a couch, round 
which, at different distances, daggers are fixed ; 
upon the whole are disposed pieces of wood, 
covered with branches of willow. In some 
other part of this trench, they bury one of the 
deceased concubines, whom they previously 
strangle, together with the baker, the cook, the 
groom, his most confidential servant, his horses, 
the choicest of his effects, and, finally, some 
golden goblets, for they possess neither silver 
Bor brass : to conclude dJ, they fill up the trench 
with earth, and seem to be emulous in their en- 
deavours to raise as high a mound as possible. 

LXXII. The ceremony does not here ter- 
minate. — They select such of the deceased 
king's attendants, in the following year, as have 
been most about his person ; these are all na- 
tive Scythians, for in Scythia there are no pur- 
chased slaves, the king selecting such to attend 
him as he thinks proper: fifty of these they 
strangle,* with an equal number of his best hor- 



Iw form, from wheaee they ware aOledCabaleis, andthe 
lkMlrorlockioplaitodwMt«rm«dSkM. Haoce alio they 
were mmed (V^xM«it<ia«r) nraiMJUhe«b. The poet 
ChonUaa, in Joeephtn, hinte that this nutom had a 
■loTcnl J and dirty aspect, and for this reason might, in 
later ages, indnee the magistrates of Rhode* to enact a 
taw, prohiMting the Ithodlans to ent their hair. Bnttbey 
were so attadied to this ancient prartiee, that neither 
magistrates nor peofrfe regarded the pndiihition. 
' 6 TVy <frttiyfe.3--Voltaire sn ppoees that they impaled 
aUre the foroorite oflloers of tlie Ichan of the Scytl^lans, 
round the dead body; whereas Herodotns expressly says 
that tliey strangled them first.— LarcA«r. 

Whoerer lias occasion minutely to examine any of the 
niM'e ancient aathors, will frequently feel his contempt 
exdted, or his indignation proroked, fhrni finding a 
rooWtode of p assag e s ignorantty misunderstood, or xviL 
fully porerted. lliis remark is In a particular manner 
applicable to M. Voltaire, in whoee work folse and 
partial quotations, with ignorant misconceptions of the 
■ndents, obrlously abound. The learned Planw cannot 
In this respect be entirely exculpated ; and I hare a pas- 
sage now before me. In which the fault I would reprobate 
is eminently conspicuous.— Speaking of the Chinese laws, 
lie says, •• they punish the relations of a criminal oonrict. 
ed of a capital offonce with death, excepting the females 
wktm tkfjf teU a ^avei, followfaig in this respect the 
maxim of U»e Scythians, reeorded by Herodotus.** On 



ses. Of all these they open and cleanse tiie 
bodies, which having fiUed with straw, they 
sew up again : then upon two pieces of wood 
they place a third, of a semicircular form, with 
its concave side uppermost, a second is disposed 
in like numner, then a third, and so on, till a 
sufficient number have been erected. Upon 
these semicircular pieces of wood they place the 
horses, after passing laiige poles through them, 
from the feet to the neck. One part of the 
structure, formed as we have described, supports 
the shoulders of the horse, the other his hinder 
parts, whilst the legs are left to project upwards. 
The horses are then bridled, and the reins fio- 
tened to theirs; upon each of these they after- 
wards place one of the youths who have been 
strangled, in the following manner : a pole is 
passed through each, quite to the neck, through 
the back, the extremity of which is fixed to the 
piece of timber with which the horse has been 
spitted ; having done this with each, they so 
leave them. 

LXXIII. The above are the ceremonies 
observed in the interment of their kings : as to 
the people in general, when any one dies, the 
neighbours phice the body on a carriage, and carry 
it about to the different acquaintance of the 
deceased; these prepare some entertainment 
for those who accompany the corpse, placing 
before the body the same as before the rest. 
Private persons, after being thus carried about 
for the space of forty days, are then buried.* 
They who have been engaged in the performance 
of these rites, afterwards use the following.mode 
of purgation : — After thoroughly washing the 
head, and afterwards drying it, they do thus 
with regard to the body: they place in the 



the contrary, oar histOTian says, chap. 70^ that the females 
are not molested. A similar remark, as it respects M. 
Fanw, is sMnewhere made by Lardier.— r. 

7 ^reMtfnftMTMd]— The Scythians did not aU of them 
Jbeenre the same customs with respect to their ftmerals : 
there were some who suspoided the dead bodies from a 
tree, and in that state left them to putrefy. •« Of what 
consequence,'* says Plutarch, ** te it to Theodorus, 
whether he rots in the earth, or upon It :— Such with the 
Scythians Is the most honourable funeral.*' 

SiUtts ItaUcus mentions also this custom : 

▲t flcnt* l0 Scythki tnflixa oadavcn tnmcf* 
Laata Aim Mp^t, puvi Uqaratte ubo. 

It is not perhaps without its use to observe, that bar. 
barons nations hare customs barbarous like themselves, 
and that these customs much resemble each other. In 
nations which have no communication. Ci^tain Cook 
relates, that in Otaheite they leave dead bodies to piilrefif 
on the surface of the ground, till the flesh is entirely 
wasted, they then bury the bones.— LorcsAer. See Hawlu* 
voHk't Vo^get. 
8D 
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gf^uod tbcee stakes, indiMng taw»4s ea^ 
other, lound tbese they bind fleeoes pf wool as 
thickly as possible, and finally, into the space 
betwixt the stakes they thtow led-hot stones. 

LXXIV. They have anuNigst them a species 
of hemp reseaibling flax, except that it is both 
thicker and laiger ; it is indeed superior to flax, 
whether it is cultivated or grows spontaneous. 
Of this the Thracians' make themselves gar* 
ments, which so nearly resemble those of fiax, 
as to require a skilful eye to distinguish thjsn t 
-they who had never seen this hemp, would con* 
dude these vests to be made of flax. 

LXXV. The Scythians take the seed of 
this hemp, and placing it beneath the woollen 
fleeces which we have before described, they 
throw it upon the red-hot stones, when imme- 
diately a perfumed vapour* ascends stronger 
4han from any Grecian stove. This, to the 
Sq^thians, is in the pUM:e of a bath, and it ex- 
cites from them cries of exultation. It is to be 
observed, that they never bathe themsdves; 
the Scythian women bruiit under a stone some 
¥roerd d the cypress, cedar, and frankincense t 
i^Mm this they pour a quantity of water, till it 
becomes of a certain consistency, with which 
they anoint the body" and the face ; this at the 

1 0/ thit tht Tkfaeiani,^HmftMm saji tkat the 
Thradan women make themaelves garments of hemp : 
eontult him at the word Kmnmfin-^.** Hemp is a pUmt 
which has sooM resemhlinow to flax, and of which the 
Xhradan women make themaalves vesta.'*— T. 

2 J perfumed n^ewr.]— As the story of the magic 
powers imputed to Medea seem in this place particalarty 
applkable, 1 translate, for the benefit of the reader, what 
rtfsBphitas flays upon the aul^eel. 

Coneerning Medea, who was said, by the process of 
boiling, to make bid men young again, the matter was 
this: site first of all disoorered a flower wliich could make 
the eoloor of the hair Mack or white; soch therefore as 
wtehed to hare bhu:k hair rather than white, by her mean 
obtained their wish. Haring also inrented baths, she 
nourished with wann vttpimn those who wished it, but 
not in public, that the processors of the medical art mtgfat 
not know her secret The name of this ^qriicaticm was 
wmft^ftnt, or *' the boiUng.** When therefore by these 
fa ment ations men became more active, and improred in 
health, and her apparatus, naaaelythe caldron, wood, and 
ira, was discovered, it was supposed that her patients 
were in reality boOed. Pelias, an old and infirm man, 
using this operation, died in the proeesa.— T. 

S Anoimi theho^.y-^When we read In this place of the 
custom of anointing the body amongst an uncJTiMied race, 
In a cold climate, and afterwards find that in wanner 
regions it became an indispensable article of luxury and 
el eg a nce with the politest nations, we pause to admire 
the caprioe and versatility of the human mind. Themo. 
tire of the Scythians was at first perhaps only to obtain 
agility of body, without any rlews tu cleanliness, or 
thoughts of sensuality. In hot cUmates, fragrant oils 
were probably first used to disperse those fcetid smells 



(ime imparts an agreeable odour, and when De- 
moved on the following day, gives the skin a 
aoft and beautiful appearance. 

LXX VL The Scythians have not only a 
great abhorrence of all foreign customs, but 
each province seems unalteiaUy teoaeious of its 
own. Those of the Greeks they particulaiiy 
avoid* as appears both from Anadiarau Mid 
Scyles* Of Anacharsis it is remarkable, that 
having personally visited a kige part of the 
habitable world, and acqmred great wisdom, he 
at lei^th returned to Scythia. In hia firviyr 
over the Hellespont, he touched at Cyaeos, * 
at the very time when the inhabitants were cele- 
brating a solemn and magnificent festival to the 
mother of the gods. He made a vow, that ii 
he shoidd return safe and without injury to his 
oountiy, he would institute, in honour of this 
deity, the same rites he had seen performed 
at Cyzicus, together with the solemnities ob- 
served on the eve of her festivaL * Arriving 
therefore in Scythia, in the district of Hylca, 
near the CJourse of Achilles, a pbce aboundii^ 
with trees, he performed all the particulars of 



which heat has a tendency to generate ; precious oiat. 
ments therefore soon became essential to the m|ojmi a t 
of life J and that they really were ao, may be easiiy amda 
^>pear from all the best writers of antiquity. See Amu 
creon. Ode xv. 

lEipktt jn?m itiitte't 

Lm mj hatr with mngMots flow. 
WUh roty fwrteada enmu mj btww. 

See also Horace : 



The same fact also appears from the sacred scriptaiw ; 
see the threat of the prophet Micah : «* Thoo ahalt trml 
the oUre, but thou shalt not anoint thee with oiL**^ 
lliese instances are only adduced lo prore that ftagiaat 
oils were used in prirate Itfe for the purpoaes of elegant 
luxury ; how they were applied in athletic exercises, 
and always before the bath, is sufficiently notoriona— r 

4 Qr««!M«.3^An account of the ruins of tiiis place Bfliy 
be found in Pooocke. It now [woduces a quantity «f rich 
wine in great repute at Constantinc^kle. 

This city was once possessed of cmuiderable te r r it ory , 
and was goremed by its own laws. There waa here a 
temple built to Dindymene by the Argooaota. Thfemnst 
not be confounded with the Cyxkus, a dty of MysK «b 
the Propontis, buUt by the Milfrians— r. 

5 Eve of her /M^Mi]— These festivals probably eosa. 
menced early on the erening before the day appointed 
for their celebration ; and it seems probable that they 
passed the night in singing hymns in honour of the god 
or goddess to whom the feast was instittttcd. See the 
Perrigilium Veneris.— LortAer. 

The PerrigiUa were observed principally in honour of 
Ceres and of Venus, and, as appears frtMn Auhu OelHn», 
and other writers, were conrerted to the purposaa of ex- 
cess and debauchery.— r. 
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tbe above-mentioiied ceremoniefl, having a nam- 
Imt of amall statues fostened about him, * with 
a eyMbsL in his band. In diis situation be vraa 
obaerred by one of tbe natives, wbo gave m- 
tdligence of what he had seen to Saulios^ the 
Scythian king. The king went instantly to tbe 
place» and seeing Anacbanris so etnpU^^ killed 
him with an arrow.'— If any oUe now make in« 
^ries eonceming this Anachanis, the Seytbi* 
ane disehdm all knowle^ of him, merely be- 
cause be visieed Greece, and had learned some 
foretgn customs t but as I have been informed 
by TSmaes, tbe tutor, of Spai^gapitbes, Anachar- 
sb waa ^ unde of Idaatbyreus, a Scythian 
kinf, and diat he was the son of Onurus^ grsnd- 
aon of LycuB, and great-grandson of Sparga- 
pitbes. If thentote this genealogy be true, 
it appears that Anacharsis was killed by his own 
brother; for Saulius^ who Ulled Anacharsis, 
was the fkther of Idanthyrsus. 

L XXVII. It is proper to acknowledge, that 
fifom the Pdoponnesians I have Heceiveda very 
diflerent account : they affirm that Anaebanis 
was sent by the Scythian monarch to Greece, 
ioft tbe egress purposeof improving himself in 
science ; and they add, that at his return he in- 
formed his employer, that all tbe people of 
Greece were occupied in scientific pursuits, ex- 
cept tbe Lacedemonians ; but they alone en- 
deavoured to perfect themselves in discreet and 
wise conversation, lliis, however, is a tale ot 
Grecian invention ; I am convinced that Ana- 
diarsis was killed in the manner which has 
been described, and that he owed his destruc- 
tion to the practice of foreign customs and 
Grecian manners. 

LXXVIL Not many years afterwards, Scyw 
les, tbe son of Aripitbes, experienced a similar 
fortune. Aripitbes, king of Scythia, amongst 
many other children, bad this son Scyles by a 
woman of Istria, who taught him the languagei 
and sciences of Greece. It happened that 
Aripithes was treasonably put to death by 
Spargapithes, king of the AgathyrsL He was 



6 Siatum Jktiened about Ami.]— TheM pMticnlaritiM 
m nMed at length IB ApoHonina Rhodiiu, book L liaa 
— Hito drcaoMteiiee of Um WMlLllgnres tied togother, te 
tflCall J omitted by BCr F»wke0 in his renion, who satit. 
t» himself by myiof . 

Tka Pkiyitam itttt thdr aMMMft' bToor wte 
l^tlMWfltfa^wb— land Umbwi'* din. 
The troeiS Idea pOThaps Of the rite* of Cybele, may be ob. 
t^Md firam a owefal peruMl of the Atya of Catollas, one 
aftte Bwsi pradoofl reaMiai of antiqaity, and perhaps 
(he only periwt spedaMB of the old dlthyrambio rene. 



succeeded in his-domiidonh by this Scyles, whv 
married one of bir fiither^ witea, whose name 
was Opna. OpsB& was a native of Scythia, 
and had a son named Oricus by her former 
husband. When Sc3des ascended the Scythian 
throne, he was exceedingly averse to tbe man- 
necB of his country, and very partial to those of 
Ghieeoe, to which he had been accustomed fnm 
his childhood. As often therefore as he con- 
ducted the Scjrthian fosoes to the city of tbe 
Borysthenites, who afllnn that they are de- 
scended fiom the Milesians, he left his army 
before the town, and entering into the plaecy 
secured the gates. He dien threw aside hia 
Scythian dress, and assumed the habit of 
Greece. In this, without guard* or attendants^ 
it was his custom to parade through the publio 
square, having the caution to place guards at 
the gates, that no one of his countrymen might 
discover him. He not only thus showed his 
partiality to the customs of Greece, but healso 
sacrificed to tbe gods in the Grecian manner. 
Aftet continuing in the dty for the space of a 
month, and sometimes for more, be would ra* 
sume his Scythian dress, and depart. Thia he 
frequently repeated, having built a palace in 
this town, and married an ifibabitant of Ae 
place. 

LXXIX. It seemed however ordained* 
that his end should be unfortunate, which ac- 
cordingly happened. It was his desire to be 
initiated into the mysteries of Bacchus; and 
he was already about to take some sacred uten- 
sils in his hands, when the following prodigy 
appeared to him. I have before mentioned the 
palace which he had in the city of the Borys- 
thenites; it was a very large and magnificent 
structure, and the front of it was decorated 
with sphinxes and griffins of white marble : tbe 
Ughtning" of heaven descended upon it, and it 

7 It »§emtd howevtr or^etaedL}— TMe Idea, whkhoe- 
con repeatedly in the more ancient writerR, It most 
beantifally expremed In the Perm of JEachylQa ; which 
1 fire the reader in the animated Terrioo of PMter. 

Per vlMB mlArtBM'i frandlU haad 
PnpMM t* pew Um vaaSMBM of Um aky, 

WbM nMMal ri»H ber fcne vhhelMid. 
Wbe> repM »pmd ih' hn >e « i 1l«t tUjtt^f 

QtmOm el fint, with fUtUiIng unilee* 

She spiMdi her soft cndMnttBir wilM; 



Whmice men atte hndte anhttrt evajr^r. 
8 The ff^Alma^.D— The andente b^lleired that light- 
ning nerer feU botby the fanmediate Interpoelthm of tlte 
gods ; and whaterer thing or place was stmek by it, was 
erer after deemed sarred, and sup posed to hare ben 
consecrated by the delt> to himself. There were at 
Rcune, as we learn from Cicero de Dirlnattone, 
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WM totally consumed. StTles nevertheleis per- 
severed in what he had undertaken. The Scy- 
thians reproach the Greeks on account of their 
Bacchanalian festivals, and assert it to be* con- 
trary to reason to suppose that any deity should 
prompt men to acts of madness. When the 
initiation of Scyles was completed, one of the 
Borysthenites discovered to the Scythians what 
he had done. — ** You Scythians," says he, 
** censure us on account of our Bacchanalian 
rites, when we yidd to the impulse of the deity. 
Thla same deity has taken possession of your 
sovereign ; he is now obedient in his service, 
and under the influence of his power. If ye 
disbelieve my words, you have only to follow 
me, and have ocular proof that what I say is 
true.** The principal Scythians accordingly 
followed him, and by a secret avenue were by 
him conducted to the citadel When they be- 
held Scyles approach with his thiasus, and in 
every other respect acting the Bacchanal,' they 
deemed the matter of most calamitous impor- 
tance, and returning, informed the army of all 
they had seen. 

LXXX. As soon as Scyles returned, an in- 
snrrection was excited against him ; and his 
brother Octomasades, whose mother waa the 
daughter of Tereus, was promoted to the 
throne. Scyles having learned the particulars 
and the motives of this revolt, fled into Thrace : 
against which place, as soon as he was inform- 
ed of this event, Octomasades advanced with 
an army. The Thracians met him at the later; 
when they were upon the point of engaging, 
Sitalces sent a herald to Octomasades, with 
this message : <' A contest betwixt us would 
be absurd, for you are the son of my sister. 
My brother is in your power ; if you will deli- 
ver him to me, I vdll give up Scyles to you, thus 
we shall mutually avoid all danger." As the 
brother of Sitalces had taken refuge with Oc- 
tomasades, the above overtures effected a peace. 
The Scythian king surrendered up his unde, 
and received the person of his brother. Sital- 

booki called <* Libri Fnlgnralet,*' ezpt««ty traating on 
tlda ralUect In Aimiianiia IfaroeUlniia tliit exprenioa 
oocon, ** coaiaeta Iocs nee tntoeri nee cdewl debere 
pronontiant libri folgorales.'* The Oreeks {rfsced an am 
orer the place where the Uufhtning fell: the Roinani had 
aiimilar obMrrance. 

1 BaeehaHaLy~lJpon the ralijeci of the rites of Bac 
chna a whole Tolame has been written in rwue by Non. 
nasi anditis nota little remarkable, that to the same 
pen we are indebted for a metrical paraphrase of 8t 
John^ Gospel, which is dear and nse^l as a commen. 
tary, but has Uttle poetical merit The author is sop. 
poeed to hare lived in the beginning of the fifth oentonr. 



ces immediately withdrew his army, taking wlA 
him his brother ; but on that very day Octoma-^ 
sades deprived Scyles of his head. Tbua tenaci- 
ous are the Scythians of their national cnatoms, 
and such is the fate of those who endeavour to 
introduce foreign ceremonies amongst them. 

LXXXl On the populousness of Scythia 
I am not able to speak with dedsaon ; they 
have been represented to me by some as a 
numerous people, whilst others have informed 
me, that of real Scythians there are but few. 
I shall relate however what has fallen within 
my own observation. Betwixt the Boryatbenes 
and the Hypams there is a place called Exam- 
psus : to this 1 have before made sooie allu- 
sion, when speaking of a fountain which' it con- 
tained, whose waters weresoexoeedinglybitteras 
to render the Hypanis, into which it flow8» per- 
fectly unpalatable. In this pkce is a veasd of 
brass, six times larger than that whidi is to be 
seen in the entrance of Pontus, consecrated there 
by Panaanias * the son of Cleombrotus. For the 
benefit of those who may not have aeen it, I 
shall here describe it. This vessel, wfaidi is 
in Scythia, is of the thickness of six digits, 
and capable of containing six hundred amphons. 
The nativea say that it was made of the points 
of arrows, for that Ariantas,* one of their 
kings, being desirous to ascertain the number 
of the Scythians, commanded each of his sub- 
jecta,,on pain of death, to bring him tlie point 



2 Coi uecr ated there fry Pouroniof.l—Nimplkb of H^ 
radea relates, in the sixteenth book of Ua Uatory of Ms 
country, that Paosanias, who vanquiahed Mardonkm set 
Flatea, in ridation of the hiws of Sparta, and yiekliiif 
to his pride, consecrated, whilst Us was near Bysantiaai, 
a goblet of brats to those gods whose statues may be 
seen at the mouth of the Enxine, which goblet may still 
be seen. Vanity and insolraoe had made him so fu 
forget himself, tiiat he presumed to spedfy In the in. 
scription, that it was he himself wiio had coaaeeratei 
it : ** Pansanias tii LaoedMnon, son of deombrotua, and 
of the ancient race^ Hercules, general of Greece, has 
consecrated tliis goblet to Neptune, as a monvmeat of 
his Tslour.*'— illA«ii«ta. 

What would have been the indignatloa of lUa or any 
historian of that period, if he. could have for ca e en the 
base and serrlle Inscriptions dedicated in aflertiBMO, in 
ahnost aU parts of the habitable world, to the Cmmi 
and tiielr vile descendants r Many of theao hsif« baaa 
pr e served, and are an outnge against all deeeney.— 7. 

S Jriantoi.'y-l have now arsmarkahle instance bei u i a 
me, how dangerous it is to take upon trust wluA uianj 
learned men put down upon the autiwtity of anriinH 
writers. HoAnan, whose Lexicoo is a prodigy of lf«n. 
ing and of industry, speaking of thto Ariantas, aayi^ 
«* that he made each of his sul^ects brby Urn eevfy 5«w> 
the point of an arrow.*' For the truth of this he rvfou 
the reader to Herodotus, and the : 
Herodotus says no such tUng.— 7. 
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of ao anow. By tbcie metni, to prodigious 
a q a an tit y were collected, that this vessel was 
eompoaed from them. It ^as left by the 
prince as a moonment of ^ fact, and by him 
eoMecfated at Exampteus. This is what I 
have heard of the popahmsness of Scythia. 

LXXXIL This country has nothing re- 
markaUe except its'rivers, which are equally 
large and numerous. If besides these and its 
vast and eztewve phiins, it possesses any thing 
worthy of admiratian, it is an impression which 
they show of the foot of Hercules.« This is 
upon a rock, two cubits in sixe, but resembling 
die footstep of a man : it is near the river 
Tyras. 

liXXXIII. I shall now return to the sub. 
ject £rom whidi I originaUy digressed. — Darius, 
prcpariog to make an expedition against Scy- 
thia, despatched emissaries different ways, com- 
manding some of his dependents to raise a 
supply of in&ntry, others to prepare a fleet, 
and others to throw a bridge over the Thradan 
Boepbofus Artabaaus, son of Hystaspes, 
and brother of Darius, endeavoured to persuade 
the prince fiom his purpose, mging with great 
wisdom the indigence of Scythia ; nor did he 
desist dil he found all his arguments ineffectual. 
Dunns, having completed his preparations, ad- 
vanced from Susa with his army. 

liXXXIV. Upon this occasion a Persian, 
iriKise name was (Ebazus, and who had three 
sons in the army, asked permission of the king 
to detain one of them. The king replied, as 
to a friend, that the petition was very modest, 
*<and that he would leave him all the three.** 
(Ebaxus was greatly delighted, and considered 
his three sons as exempted from the service ; 
but the king commanded his guards to put the 
three young men to death ; and dius were the 
three sons of (Ebazus left, deprived of life. 

JLXXXV. Darius marched from Susa to 
where the bridge had been thrown over the 
Bosphorus at Chalcedon. Here he embarked 
and sat sail for the Cyanean islands, which, if 
the Greeks may be believed, formeriy floated.* 



4 rm4 «f H9nmtM.y^Th» leofth of the foot of Her. 
coles was • ftcer Ul ned by tiiat of the ttadimn at Olynirfa, 
wUrih was said to hare been ncasnred by him to the 
leoftli of 000 of his own feet : hence Pythagoras estL 
mated the siie of Hercules by the role of proportion; 
■od lienee too the proverb, ex pede Bercuiem^ a more 
asodem snbsCKation for the andmit one (tf •( Mvx** ^**'*^ 
— 4ee AoL OeH 1. L and Erasmus* Adafla, in which 
the prorerb tiiexpede Hereulem has no place.— T. 

5 Formerljfjhded.'}— The Cyanean rocks were at so 
little diBtaoce one from the other, that rlewed remotely 
tfcsy appea r ed to tooch. This optkUloaloo probably gave 



Here, sitting in the temple,* he cast his eyes 
over the Euxine, which of all seas most deserves 
admiration. Its length is eleven thousand one 
hundred stadia ; its breadth, where it is greatest, 
is three thousand two hundred. The breadth 
of the entrance is four stadia ; the length of the 
neck, which is called the Bosphorus, where the 
bridge had been erected, is aixmt one hundred 
and twenty stadia. The Bosphorus is connected 
with the Propontb,' which flowing into the 
Hellespont,* is five hundred stadia in breadth, 
and four hundred in length. The Hellespont 
itself, in its narrowest part, where it enters the 
.£gean sea, is forty stadia long, and seven wide. 

place to the &ble, and the fable gained credit from the 
dangers enroontered on this sea.— LmvAer. 

Sees description of these rocks fai ApoUonios Rhodhis : 
I gire it fttm the Teraioa of >Fawkes. 

WhMi h«M« y«ur dcMlncd T«]ri^ yoa paisM, 
Two rock> will tto, ttwm&oiam to the vWw, 
Joat In lb* Mttnnc* of th* wauvy «••••, 
Which atrrut BMrul y«t la aafcty panM. 
Not Onnly fisM, Ibr oft, with hldMM shock, 
▲dvMM dMT lOMt, ud foek MMooattn rock. 
Th« boOint bUlowt dadi thtlr airy brew. 
Loud Ibmdcriim romid lb* nfgai Aan bdow. 

The eircamstanoe of their floating is also mentioned by 
Valerias Flaccus ; 

Erraatwqat ptr altom 

CjTMMa r. 

e Imtke t«mpte,y-JafHKt was fanroked in this temple, 
under the name of Urins, because this deity was soppos. 
ed faroorable to narigation, Mt^t signifying a fiironrable 
wind. And nevorcoold there be more occasion for bis as. 
sistaoce than in a sea remarkably tempestootts.—Lardker. 

7 Pni!p0Mlit.>-BetweentheBosphorasaodtheHelles. 
pont, the shores of Enrope and Asia, receding on either 
side, inclose the sea of Marmora, which was known to the 
andents by the denomination of Propontis. TlienaTiga. 
tion from the isaoe of the Bosphoms to the entrance of 
the Hellespont, is about one hundred and twenty miles. 
Those who steer 'their westward course through the 
middle of the Propontis may at once descry the high lands 
of Thrace and Bithynia, and nerer hwe sight of the lolly 
summit of mount Olympus, covered with eternal Snows. 
They leare on the left a deep gulf, at the bottom of 
whidi Nicomedia was seated, the imperial residence of 
IModetian ; and they pass the small islands of Cydcus 
and Proconnesus, before they cast anchor at OaUipoli, 
where the sea whidi separates Asia from l&irope is again 
contracted into a narrow channeL— GiMoii. 

8 HeUetponty-The geographers, who, with the roost 
sUlfkd accuracy, hare surveyed the form and extent of 
the Hellespont, assign about sixty miles for the winding 
course, and about tlu-ee miles for the ordinary breadth of 
these celebrated straits. But the narrowest part of 
the diannel is found to the northward of the old Turldsh 
castles, between the cities of Cestus and Abydos. It was 
here that the adventurous Leander braved the passage of 
ttie flood for the po ssess ion of his mistrem.— It was here 
likewise, in a phuw where the distance betw'een the 
opposite banks cannot exceed five hundred paces, thst 
Xerxes composed a stupendous bridge of boats for tlie 
purpose of transp<Mting into Enrope a hundred and 
serentymyriaib of Barbarians. A sea contracted witldn 
such narrow limits may seem but Dl to deserve the 
efrfthet of broad, whidi Homer as well as Orpheus has 
fre^ently bestowed on the Hellespont— OtWofk 
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LXXXVI. TheexMsfmeiisiuitkioofthew 
seu is thus determined ; in a long di^ a ship 
will tail the space of seventy thousand oigyiiB, 
and sixty thousand by night. From the entmoe 
of the Euxine to Pbasis, which is the extreme 
length of this sea» is a Toysgv of nine days and 
eight nights, which is equal to eleven hundred 
and ten thousand oigyiae, or eleven thousand 
one hundred stadia. The broadest part of this 
sea, which is from Sindica* to Themisoym, on 
the river Thermodon, is a voyage of three 
days and two nights, which is equivalent to 
three thousand three hundred stadia, or three 
hundred and thirty thousand orgyiai. The Pon- 
tus, the Bosphorus, and the Hellespont, were 
thus severally measured by me ; and circum- 
stauced as I have already described. The 
Palus MsBOtis flows into the Euxine, which in 
extent almost equals it, and which is justly called 
the mother of the Euxine. 

LXXXVIL When Darius had taken a 
survey of the Euxine, he sailed back again to 
the bridge constructed by Mandrodes the Sa- 
■nan. He then examined the Bosphorus, near 
which * he ordered two columns of white marble 
to be erected ; upon one were inscribed in As- 
syrian, on the oUier in Greek characters, the 
names of the different nations which followed 
him. In this expedition he was accompanied 
by all the nations which acknowledged his 
authority, amounting, cavalry included, to 
seventy thousand men, independent of his fleet, 
which consisted of six hundred ships. These 
columns the Byzantines afterwards removed to 



I In a long Aqf.3— That la, s thip in a l<Hig day would 
sail dflity milet by day. and teventy miles by night See 
Wessseling's notes on this passage. 

8 5i»rfJoa>— The river Indus was often called the Sn. 
doa. There were people td this name and fiunily in 
Thiaoe. Some would alter it to Sindioon, but both terms 
are of the same purport Herodotus speaks of a regio 
Sindica upon the Fontus Euxinus, opposite to the river 
Thermodoa This some would alter to Stndioa, but both 
terms are of the same amount The Ind or Indus of the 
•art is at this day called the SInd } and was called so in 
the time of VMny.^BrymU, 

3 Near tnUcA.}— The new castles of Europe and Asia 
are constructed on either continent upon the foundation 
of two oelebrated temples of Serapis, and of Jupiter 
Urius. The old castles, a woric of the Greek emperors, 
command the narrowest part of the channel, in a place 
where the o|^»osite banks advance within five hundred 
paces of<eadi other. These fort resses were restored and 
strengthened by Mahomet the Second, when he meditat. 
ed the siege of Constantinople : but the Turkish con. 
querorwas most probably ignorant that near two thou, 
sand years before his reign, Darius had chosen the same 
situation to connaot the two continents by a bridge of 
boats.— OiftAon. 



tiieir d^, aad plaeed befiofie the ak« of Om 
Orthoaiaii Diana,* exeepting o^ one rtoBe, 
which they depodtad in their ctCy befisie the 
temple of Bac chu sy and which ww ooiveicd wilk 
Assyrian characters. That part of the Bos- 
phorus where Darius ocderad the bridge to be 
erected, is, as I conjecture, neariy at the point 
of Biiddle distance between Byaunium and the 
temple at the entrance of the Envlne. 

LXXXVIIL With this badge Darius WM 
so much delighted, that he made maay valoaUe 
presents* to Mandrodes the Samiawy who ooo- 
structedit! with the produce of dieae the aitiit 
caused a representation to be made of die Bea- 
phorus, with the bridge thrown over it, and Ac 
king seated on a throne, reviewing his tioopa as 
they passed. Thu he afterwaida r jo n e ei: Bated 
in the temple of Juno, witfethis insoqitioe : 
Thus was the Ashy Bosphor ue Inrioisd, 
When Samian BCandrodes his bridge Impooed : 
Who there, obedient to Darius' wHl, 
Approved his conntryli fime, and pilfste skHL 
LXXXIX. Darius, having rewarded the 
aitist^ passed over into Europe: he had prs* 
viously ordered die lonians to paaa over the 
Euxine to die liter, where baring erected a 
bridge, they were to wait his arrivaL Toearirt 
this expedition, the lonians and ffioiiaiia, with 
the inhabitants of die Hellespont, had aaiifmbii,ii 
a fleet; accordingly, having paaaed the Cyvieen 
isknds, they sailed direcdy to the Ister; and 
arriving after a passage of two days fnm the 
sea, at that part of the river where it begins ta 
bnmch off, they constructed a bridge. Deaas 
crossed the Bosphorus, and marched throegh 
Thrace; and arriving at the sources of the riwr 
Tearus, he encamped for the space of thne 
days. 

XC. The people who inhabit its banks* 
affirm the waters of the Teaius to be an eaesU 
lent remedy for various diseases, and partiodarty 
for ulcers, both in men and horses. Its sources 
are thirty-eight in number, issuing fiom tht 
same rock, part of which are cold, and part warn ; 
they are at an equal distance firom Henmm, a 
city near Perindius,* and from ApoUoniaon the 

4 Ortkotian Diana.y'We are told by Flntaick, itaS 
in honour (tf the Orthosian Diana, the youn^ snea <f 
Lacedsnnon permitted themselrea to be flafvUated at the 
altar with the extremest severity, without nltsili^ ths 
smallest complaint 

5 VabmUt pr«Miiti.3— Grooorins retaina the iiadiat 
of wtu^i )w» which is rery absurd in itself, and IUafK«s 
with the context: the true reading is vmn Umm^ flat Is^ 
ten of each article presented.— See Casanbosi oa Atho- 
nsDUS, and others.— r. 

PeriHtkut.y-'Thia place was aackntly known by Iht 
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Baziiie» bdng a two dhys* jcnrnty ftom bodii. 
The Teams flows into the Contadesdus, the 
CoDtadesdus into tiie Agrianis, the Agrianis 
info the Hehres, the Hebrus into tie sea, near 
Ifcecitj ^nus. 

XCI. Darius arriring at the Teamv, there 
ifand his camp : he was so delighted with this 
rfver, that he caused a column to be erected on 
the spot, ¥rith this inscription : ** The sources 
of die Teams afford the best and dearest waten 
in the worM : — In prosecuting an expedition 
agatnst Seythia, Darius son of Hystaspes, ^be 
best and moat amiable of men, sorereign of 
Persia, and of all the continent, anired here 
wini his forces.** 

XGII. Leartng this place, Darius advanced 
to wa r ds anotiier riter, called Artiscus, which 
flows through the country of the Odrysians.* 
On his arrival here, he fixed upon one certain 
spot, on which he commanded every one of his 
sol^era to throw a stone as he passed : this was 
accordin^y done, and Darius, having thus raised 
an immense pile of stones, proceeded on his 



XCIIL Before he arrived at die Jster, he 
first of all subdued the Getie, a people who pre- 
tend to immortality. The Thradans of Sal- 
mydessBs, and they who live above Apdlonia, 
and the dty of Mesambria, with those who are 
called Cyrmianians, and Mypsseans, submitted 
theaosehrea to Darius without reststance. The 
Geta^ obstinatdy defended themselves, but were 
soon reduced : these, of all the Thradans, are 
te bravest and most upright. 

XCIV. They believe themselves to be 
immortal;* and whenever any one dies, they 

i B ii uent names of Mygdoida, Raradea, and Perinthm. 
—It fe novr cdled Penu—T. 

7 OrfrynoiM.}— Theee people are rappoeed to be the 
Ifoldayfans: they had a dty named OdryMt Mention 
ii made of them by Claodiaa in Us Oigantomadda : 
PvioHM lOTrificiuD Mavon aon Minii in bottcm 



I ItaMrai dM ipeaks of Odridus Boreaiw—r. 

8 OH^y—lt b contended by many learned men, that 
the Scythians, the Oeto, and tlie Goths, were the nme 
people. See Ffnlcertont Dissertation on the Goths. 

Herodotoe in this place malces an obviinis distinction 
bet«vi3Kt the Scythians and the 6et», though it must be 
granted, that he places tliem rery near each other. 

9 7Vvas W sa»<*#wMwfaf»to6»faMaor<ail3— Arriancalls 
these people DadaniL ** The first exploitB of Tri^ui*** 
aays Mr Olbboa, •* were afaiaet the DadaiH, the most 
-wvHka of HMD, who dwefl beyond the Danobe, and wlio, 
dofag Hm rdfpi of Doinltlan, had insulted with impunity 
ths w ^isBl j of Boase. To the strength and fierceness of 
Barbarfaaa, they added a contempt for Ufe, which was 
■ WiTs d tnm a ^tkt p < lii n d iai ef tha immortality of the 



are of opinion that he is removed to the pre. 
sence of their god ZanBobds,** whom some be« 
Ueve to be the same wiA Gebeldzes. Once 
in every five years they choose one by lot, who 
is to be despatched as a messenger to Zameixis, 
to make known to him their several wants. 

The ceremony tbey observe on this occasion 
is this : — Three amongst diem are appointed to 
hold in then* hands three javeUns, whilst 
others seise by the £eet and hands the perwm 
who is appointed to appear before Zamofads ; 
diey throw him up, so as to make him fiill upon 
the javeliBB. If he dies in consequence, ^ey 
imagine that the deity is propitious to them ; if 
not, they accuse the victim of bdng a wicked 
man. Having dtsgrsoed him, they proceed to 
the election of another, giving him, whilst yet 
alive, theb commands. This same people, 
whenever it thmden or lightens, throw their 
weapons into the air, as if menadng dieir god ; 
and they serioudy believe that there is no other 
deity. 

XCV. This famolxis, as I have been in- 
formed by those Greeks vrho inhabit the Hel- 
lespont and the Euxine, was himself a man, 
and fiormeriy lived at Samos, in the service of 
Pythagoras, son of Mnesardins; having ob- 
tauied his liberty, with considerable wealth, he 
returned to his country. Here he found the 
Thradans distinguished equally by their profii* 
gacy and their ignorsnoe ; whilst he Idmsdf 
had been accustomed to the Ionian mode of 
lifo, and to manners more polished than those 
of Thrace ; he had also been connected wiA 
Pythagoras, one of die most celebrated philo- 
sophen of Greece. He was therefore induced 
to build a laige mansion, to which he invited 
the most eminent of his follow-dtisens : he 
took the opportunity of the fostive hour to 

The GetsB are represented by all the classic writers as 
the most daring and ferodoos of mankind ; in the Latin 
language particularly, every harsh term has been made 
to apply to them: NoUa Getis toto gens est trtidlentior 
orbe, says Ovid. Hume speaks thus of their prindples 
of belief, with respect to the soul's immortaUty :~*« The 
Oeles, comnMmly called immortal, from their steady 
beUef of the soul's immortality, were genuine Theists 
and Unitariaos. Tbey affirmed Zamolxis, their deity, 
to be the only true God, and asserted the worsliip of all 
other nations to be addressed to mere fictions and chU 
meras : but were thdr rehgious prindples any more 
refined oa aocouat of these msgniikjcnt prstendoosr* 

— r. 

10 ZaMoi;rM.3-'Larcher, in conformity to Wesseling, 
prefers the reading of Zalmoxis.— In the Thradan 
tongue, Zalmos means the skin of a bear } «m1 IHirphyry, 
in the life of Pythagoras, obserres, that the name of 
Zalmoxis was given him, because as soon as he was 
bom he was covered wtth the skin of that I 
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atsare them, tliat neither himself, his guests, 
nor any of their descendants, should ever die, 
but should be removed to a place where they 
were to remain in die perpetinl enjoyment of 
every blessing. After saying this, and con- 
ducting himself accordingly, he constructed a 
subterranean edifice : when it was completed, 
he withdrew himself fiom the sight of his 
countrymen, and resided for three yesirs be- 
neath the earth. — During this period, the 
Thradans regretted his loss, and lamented him 
as dead. In the fourth year he again appear, 
ed amongst them, and by this artifice, gave the 
appearance of probability to what he had before 
asserted. 

XC VL To this story of the subterraneous 
apartment, I do not give much credit, though 
I pretend not to dispute it ; I am, how*ever, 
very certain that Zamobds must have lived 
many years before Pythagoras : whether, there- 
fore, he was a man, or the deity of the Get», 
enough has been said concerning him. These 
Getae, using the ceremonies I have described, 
after submitting themselves to the Persians 
under Darius, followed his army. 

XCVII. Darius, when he arrived at the 
Ister, passed the river with his army ; he then 
commanded the lonians to break down the 
bridge, and to fdlow him with all the men of 
their fleet. When they were about to comply 
with his orders, Goes, son of Erxander, and 
leader of the Mltylenians, after requesting per- 
mission of the king to deliver his sentiments, 
addressed him as follows : 

*' As you are going, Sir, to attack a country, 
which, if report may be believed, is without 
cities and entirely uncultivated, suflTer the 
bridge to continue as it is, under the care of 
£hose who constructed it : — By means of this, 
our return will be secured, whether we find 
the Scjrthians, and succeed against them ac- 
cording to our wishes, or whether they elude 
our endeavours to discover them. I am not at 
all apprehensive that the Scythians will over- 
come us ; but I think that if we do not meet 
them, we shall sulSer firom our ignorance of 
the country. It may be said, perhaps, that I 
speak ftom selfish considerations, and that I 
am desirous of being left behind ; but my real 
motive is a regard for your interest, whom at 
all events I am determined to follow.*' 

With this counsel Darius was greatly de- 
lighted, and thus replied :— ** My Lesbian 
friend, when I shall return safe and fortunate 
from this expedition, I beg that I may see you. 



and I will not Mi aniply to rewiid yoa, fior 
your excellent advice.** 

XCVIIL After this speech, the king took 
a cord, upon whidi he tied sixty knots,* thea 
sending for the Ionian chiefr, he thus addressed 
them:-* 

*' Men of Ionia, I have Aought ptopa fo 
change my original determination cooeeniog' 
this bridge ; do you take this cord, and observe 
what I require ; from the time of nay dqwt- 
ure against Scythia, do not fiul erery day to 
untie one of these knots. If they shall be sU 
loosened before you see me again, you are at 
liberty to return to your country; but in the 
meantime it is my desire that yota pres er ve 
and defend this bridge, by which means yoa 
will effectually oblige me." As soon as 
Darius had spoken, he proceeded on hisounch. 



1 5i»«r'!*M><^3— LvdMrotaerrw thattbto mote «r 
notation proret extreme ttapldity on' tke pert ef tke 
PeniaiM. It U certain, that the artenee oT aritbmelk 
was flrat broof ht to perfection In Greece, bot when or 
where it was flrat Introdnoed is entfrdy ■ uma l Bi a ; I 
should be incttned to imagine, that some knowMge of 
nnmbon wooU be foond in regloaa the most bavbareos, 
and amongst human beings the most Ignorant, had I not 
now before me an aocoont of some Amoican nations, 
who hare no term in their langoage to express a grenler 
number tlwn time, and eren this ^bej caO bj the on. 
couth and tedious name of patarrarorinooome. In the 
Odyssey, when it Is said that Proteus wiU count hh herd 
of sea.^al?e8, the expr es sion used is, •yn a ^wf*, kg 
wiU fwefon them by/htt, which has been if l aih ed, as 
being probably a rdicof amode of oonntiag prattisii 
in some remote age, when flre was the greatest nnmenL 
To count tlie Angers of <»e hand, was tibe first arithsm 
tical effort : to carry on the Moount thrangh tibe etlMr 



eoUection. 

M. Oogiiet thinks, that in all numerical fknlartnas 
pebbles were first used ; ^hf*i*h to calcnlate, i i u sBas ft e ai 
^hM» a little stone, and the word 
eakuU, pebbles. This is probably tme i 
counting by the fire fishers and standing la need ef 
pebbles to continue a calculation, there most hntre beM 
many intenrening steps of Improvement A aMre com- 
plicated mode of counting by tlie fingers, was also used 
by the ancients. In whidi they reckoned as flu* aa 100 en 
the left hand, by different postores of the fingers ; the 
next hundred was counted on the right hand, and aeoa. 
according to some authors, as fiur as 900a In aBnsiontD 
this, Jurenal says of Nestor, 

AtqwwiatjMn A^fracompwUt Muw. 

Sat. s. t4S. 

and an old lady Is mentioned by Kicharchus, an Antho> 
logic poet, who made Nestor seem young, haria^ re 
turned to the kft hand again : 

4xi««A««i 

I>^ fidjpmHbi jmwtftt <n t sy n »< 



Ltt. 

This, howeTer,nrast be an extraragnnt hyperbole, m ft 
would make her abore 9000 yean old, or there ia aoaie 
error hi the modem aooounts.— nwre Is atnca of BadeH 
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XCIX. Tliat part of Thrace* which 
stretches to the sea, has Scjrthia immediately 
contiguoas to it ; where Thrace ends, Scythia 
begins, through which the Ister passes, com- 
mencing at the south-east, and emptying itself 
into the Euxine. It shall be my business to 
describe that part of Scythia which is continued 
from the mouth of the Ister to the sea-coast 
Ancient Scythia extends from the Ister, west- 
ward, as fiur as the city Carcinitis. The 
mountainous country above this place, in the 
same direction, as £ar as whafr is called the 
Trachean Chersonese, is possessed by the peo- 
ple of Taurus ; this place is situated near the 
sea to the east. Scythia, like Attica, is in two 
parta bounded by the sea, westward and to the 
east. The people of Taurus are circumstanced 
with respect to Scythia, as any other nation 
would be with respect to Attica, who, instead 
of Athenians, should inhabit the Sunian pro- 
montory, stretching from the district of the 
Tbonicus, as far as Anaphlystua. Such, com- 
paring small things with great, is the district of 
Tauris : but as there may be some who have 
not visited these parts of Attica, I shall en- 
deavour to explain myself more intelligibly. 
Suppose, that beginning at the port of Brun- 
dusium,' another nation, and not the lapyges,* 



oo this lobject which I hiiTe not seen ; it is often dtod. 
Bfacrobins and FVny teU as, that the statues of Janos 
were so ftmned, as to marlc the number of days in the 
fear by the podtton of his Angers, in Noma's time 355, 
mtterCmmr*»eometk»a3B6.'~8aimm.l9.BadNaLHiat 
aucxir. 7.— T. 

t Tka«jMr<o/7%raoe.>-.This chapter will, donbtiess, 
appear perplexed oo a first and casnal view, hot whoerer 
will be at the trouble to examine H D'Anville's excel, 
lent maps, illustrative of ancient geography, will in a mo- 
ment find every difficulty respecting the situation of the 
placea here described eflectually removed.— r. 

3 Bnmdutmm.y-TbiM place, which is new called 
Brindlat, was very memorable in the annals of ancient 
Boom: here Aognsina first took the name of Cnsar, 
kere the poet Ftacuvius was bom, and here Virgil died : 
—It beloogs to the king of Naples , and it is the opin. 
km of modem travellers, that the kingdom of Naples 
pooseasea no plaoe so advant^feously situated for trade. 

— r. 

4 /<99^eiL]— The region of lapygfai has been at diflfer. 
rot times called Measapia, Caha>ria, and Salentom ; it is 
now called Terra d*0(ranto : it derived its name of 
lapygva from the whul called lapyx : 

S«d vUtt qosote trepidot tumnlta 
Praam Orion. Bfo quid lit ater 
Advte neri rinm, ct fold klbtn 
Pseeallarys. 
Where I aopp eae the Albus, contrasted to Ater, means 
that thb wind sorprised the miwary mariner, dnring a 
very aevere sky. 

Othen are of opinhm, that the I^^yges were 90 named 
Crott lapyx, the son of DssdaloB ; and that the wind was 



should occupy that country, as far as Taren- 
turn, separating it from the rest of the conti- 
nent : I mention these two, but there are many 
other places similarly situated, to which Tauris 
might be compared. 

C. The country above Tauris, as well as 
that towards the sea to the east,^ is inhabited 
by Scythians, who possess also the lands which 
Ue to to the west of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, 
and the Palus Mseotis, as far as the Tanais, 
which empties itself into this lake ; so that as 
you advance from the Ister inland, Scythia is 
terminated first by the Agathyrsi, then by the 
Neuri, thirdly by the Androphagi, and, last of 
all, by the Melanchlseni. 

CL Scythia thus appears to be of a quadran- 
gular form, having two of its sides terminated 
by the sea, to which its other two towards the 
land are perfectly equal : from the Liter to the 
Borystbenes is a ten days* journey, which is also 
the distance from the Borystbenes to the Palus 
Maeotis. Ascending from the sea inland, as 
&r as the country of the Melanchlffini, beyond 
Scythia, is a journey of twenty days : according 
to my computation, a day's journey is equal to 
two hundred stadia :* thus the extent of Scythia, 



named lapyx, from blowing in the direction of that ex- 
tremity of Italy ; which is indeed more comforroable to 
the analogy of the Latin names for several other winds. 
5 roM«ea«<.3— This description of Scythia is attended 
with great difficulties ; it is not, in the first place, easy 
to seixe the true meaning of Herodotus ; in the second, 
I cannot believe that the description here given accords 
correctly with the true position of the placA I am, 
nevertheless, astonished that it should be generally faith, 
ful, when it is considered how scanty the knowledge of 
this country was : the historian must have laboured witii 
remarkable diligence to haye told ns what he has. By 
the phrase of ** the sea to the east," Bellanger under, 
stands the Palus MsBotis ; but I am convinced that when 
he describes the sea which is to the south, and to the 
west, he means only to speak of different points of the 
Euxine.— LorcAer. 

6 TVw hundred ttndia.y~ Auihort do not agree with 
each other, nor indeed with themselves, about the length 
of the day*! Journey ; Herodotus here gives two hundred 
stadia to a day's journey ; but in the fifth book he gives 
no more than one hundred and fifty. 

Strabo and Pliny make the length of the Arabian Gulf 
a thousand stadia, which the first of these authors says 
will take up a voyage of three or four days : what Livy 
calls a day*8 jmimey, Polybius describes as two hundred 
stadia. The Roman lawyers assigned to each day twenty 
miles, that is to say, one hundred and idxty stadia. — See 
Casm^n on Strahot page 61 of the Amsterdam edition, 
page 83 of that of Paris. 

The evangelist Luke tells us, that Joseph and Mury 
went a day's journey before they sought the child Jesus ; 
now Maundrel, page 6i, informs us, that according to 
tradition this happened at Beer, which was no more than 
ten miles fW>m Jerusalem ; according therefore to this 
estimaticm, a day's journey was no more than el^ty 
2E 
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along iU sides, is four thousand stadia; and 
through the midst of it inland, is four thousand 
nMNPe. 

CIL The Scythians, conferring with one 
another, conceived that of themselves thej were 
uiuible to repel the forces of Darius ; they there- 
fore made application to their neighbours. The 
princes also to whom they applied, held a con- 
sultation concerning the powerful army of the 
invader ; at this meeting were assembled the 
princes of the Agathyisi, Tauri, Neuri, Andro- 
phagi, Melanchbeni, Oeloni, Budini, and Sau- 
romatse. 

cm. Of these nations, the Tauri are dis- 
tinguished by these peculiar customs:* All 
strangers shipwrecked on their coasts, and 
particulariy every Greek who falls into their 
hands, they sacrifice to a virgin, in the follow- 
ing manner : after the ceremonies of prayer, 
they strike the victim on the head with a dub. 
Some affirm, that, having fixed the head upon 
a cross, they precipitate the body from the rock, 
on the craggy part of which the temple stands : 



stadia. When we recollect that the day has different 
acceptatSona, and has been Prided into the natoral day, 
the artiAdal day, the dvil day, the astronomical day, &c. 
we shall the less wonder at any i4>parent want of exact- 
ness in the cKHupatations of space passed orer in a por. 
tion of time by no means deterrolnate.-->7'. 

1 PeeuUar ciatofPM.>— These custMns, as fiEir as they 
rdate to the religions oerMnoniea described in the sub- 
sequent paragraphs of this chapter, must have been ren- 
dered byjthe Iphigenia of Eoripides, and other writ^v, 
too famiUar to require anymlnute discussion. The story 
of Iphigenia also, in all its particulars, with the shngular 
resemblance which it bears to the account (tf the daughter 
of Jephtha in the sacred Scriptures, must be eqiuUly well 
known.— T. 

It has beenamatter of much and serious dispute among 
the learned whether Jephtha actually sacrificed his 
daughter. I, Amt my own part, scruple not to profess 
my decided opinion that he did not, but that he conse- 
crated her, for the remainder of her life, to8<nne religious 
employment in the temple. 

If he had actually sacrificed her, he would hare acted 
bi positive disobedience to the Mosaic law, by which 
human victims were unequivocally forbidden. In confir- 
mation also of his own parental feeling of tenderness and 
affection, he might have quoted the example of Abraham, 
ot whom an easy commutation was in a rimilar case ac- 
cepted. Dr Jortin thinks it even "strange that any 
commentators should have imagined that she was sacrl. 
iced."— 7Vac<«, voL L p. SSa 

The reader will remember the beautiful episode of 
Idomeneus, king of Crete, in the Telemachus <^ Fenelon, 
where a like preposterous vow is described to have 
heen literaDy performed. 

See also the description of the sacrifice of Polyxena, hi 
Ovid, which is thus beantifuily alluded to in VirgU : 
OMls oaa ant* alias Prlamcia rirgOf 
HoMlInn ad tMnulaai Ttoim nib moenlbaa alUt 
Jmm MMrt. MkuULSM. 



Others again, allowing tbat the bead is thus ex. 
posed, deny that the body is so treated, but say 
that it is binled. The sacred personage to 
whom this sacrifice is ofl^ered, the Taurians 
themselves assert to be Iphigenia, the daughter 
of Agamemnon. The manner in wfaidi they 
treat their ciq>tives is this : — Every man cots 
off the head of his prisoner, and carries it to his 
house ; this he fixes on a stake, whidi is placed 
generally at the top of the chimney : thus ntoat- 
ed, they affect to consider it as the protector of 
their families : their whole subsistence is pro- 
cured by acts of plunder and hostility. 

CIV. The Agathyrsi • are a people of very 
eflReminate manners, but abounding in gold : they 
have their women in common, so that, bong 
all connected by the des of consanguinity, they 
know nothing of envy or of hatred : in other 
respects they resemble the Thracians. 

C V. The Neuri observe the Scydiian cus- 
toms. In the age preceding this invasion of 
Darius, they were compelled to change their 
habitations, from the multitude of serpents' 
which infested them : besides what their own 
soil produced, these came in fifr greater num- 
bers from the deserts above them ; till they 
were at length compelled to take refuge with 
the Budini : these people have the character of 
being magicians. It is asserted by the Scythi- 
ans, as well as by those Greeks who dwell in 
Scythia, that once in every year they are all of 
them changed into wolves ;* and that after re- 
maining so for the space of a few days, they 
resume their former shiq>e ; but this I do noC 
believe, although they swear that it is true. 

CVL The Androphagi aoe perfaapa, of all 



2 ilgoMsrm.3— The country inhabited by tUa peofle 
is now called Vologhda, in Muscovy: the Agatbyrn 
were by Juvenal called cruel; 

SavrooiaUBqua tracat aat ImmaaM Agathjni. 
Virgil calls them the painted Agathyrri : 

Cretotqna DfyepeaqtM fraraoat plcttqaa Ag/iAjttL 
They are said to have received the name ot Agaikfrd 
from Agathyrsus, a son of Hercules.— T. 

3 Multitude of SerpentM.y-nCheae serpents were no 
other than the DibU, who fed their cattle on the 
high grounds, and securing themseivea in the tetnesM^ 
and secret retirements of the mountains, made i n rurtin M 
on tiie Neuri, and interrupted their settlementaw See 
Heaiod, Aifimt a^ «ftirv. 

4 Into trolref.3— FMnponina Mela maBtiw ihm aaana 
fisct, as I have observed in page IM. It has been ao^ 
posed by some, that tUs Idea might ariaa frwn tlM dr- 
mmitance of these people dotUng themseivea la tte 
skins of wolves during the colder months of wtetar; b«ft 
this is iniaoted by Larohar, without giriiv any ■ 
hypothecs to solve the fiihle^r. 
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aumkhid, the radeit: tbey have no forms of 
low or jasdce, their employment is feeding of 
cattle ; and though their diess is Scythian, they 
have a dialect appropriate to themselves. 

CVIL The Melanehlcni* have all black 
garments ; from whence they derive their name : 
these are the only people known to feed on hu- 
man flesh ; * theirmanners are those of Scythia. 

GVIII. The Bddini' are a great and mi- 
merons people ; their bodies are painted of a 
blue and red colour ; they have in their coun- 
try a town called Gelonus, built entirely of 
wood. Its waUs are of a surprising height : 
they are on each side three hundred stadia in 
length ; the houses and the temples are all of 
wood They have temples built in the Gre- 
cian manner to Grecian deities, with the statues, 
altars, and shrines of wood. Every three years * 
they have a festival in honour of Bacchus. The 
Geloni are of Grecian origin ; but being ex- 
pelled from the commercial towns, they esta- 
blished themselves amongst the Budini. Their 
language is a mixture of Greek and ScytUan. 

CIX. The Budini are distinguished equally 
in their language and manner of life from the 
Geloni : diey are the original natives of the 
country, feeders of cattle, and the only people 
of the country who eat vermin. The Geloni, ' 
on the contrary, pay attention to agriculture, 
Eve on com, cultivate gardens, and resemble 
die Budini neither in appearance nor com- 
plexion. The Greeks, however, are i^it, though 
erroneously, to confound them both under the 
name of the GelonL Their country is covered 
with trees of every species; where these are the 
thickest, there is a huge and spacious lake with 

5 MebmehlanLy^ 

Miilmnhlwnli attH twUtt at cs « BfoncB^^ 

6 Human /k$k.'y-U. Lurcher Tcry natnraUy thinks 
this a paange traoBpoaed from the preceding chiq^ter, as 
fndeed the word Androphagi Utoally means eaters of 
hinnanllcriL 

7 A(«M.]-.The dktciet possessed by this peopla is now 
raiJed FbdoUa : Pliny supposes them to hare been so 
called from using wsggtms drawn by oxen.— T. 

8 ^^r«i3rAr«tfy0an.3»ThiB feast, celebrated in honour 
of BaedniSk was named tiw Trleterica, to wUch there 
are freqoei^ aUiuions in tiie ancieiit anthon.— See 
fltatias: 

NonhecTitetOTleaTAb 

Noa pairt* d* mcM Tmlt. 

Fmm whidi we may presome tliat tiiis was Icept up 
throoghoot tho night 

9 Gelom. 3—These people are called Pieti by Virgil: 

rictaique UekNM«.-.««0iv. U. 115. 
And by Locan fortes : 

MaMffrtOT iinoftifflt cqao Ibrtaqoc (i«l<MM»-L. Ui. X». 



a marsh surrounded with reeds. In this hike 
are found otters, beavers, and other wild animals, 
who hove square snouts ; of these, the skins are 
used to border the garment ; ** and their testi- 
cles are esteemed useful in hysterical diseases, 
ex. Of the Sauromats" we have this ac- 
count. In a contest whidi the Greeks had 
with the Amazons, whom the Scythians call 
Oiorpata, ** or, as it may be interpreted, men- 
slayers (for Oeor signifies a man, and pata to 
kill) they obtained a victory over them at 
Thermodon* On their return, as many Ama* 
zons *' as they were able to take captive, they 



10 Border Uu garmemty^lt is perhaps not unworthy 
remark, that throughout the sacred Scriptures we find 
no mention laade of fiin; and this is the more remark, 
able, as in Syria and Egypt, according to the accounts 
of modem trarellen, garments Used and bordered wHh 
costly furs are the dresses of honour and of ceremony. 
Purple and floe linen are what we often read of In Scrip, 
ture; but nerer of Air.— 7. 

11 SmsrotmaUe.y-TUB people were also called Ssmw. 
toB or Sannatians. It may perhaps tend to exdte some 
novel and interesting ideas in the mind of the English 
reader, when he b informed, that amongst a people rude 
and undrillxed as these Sarmatians are here described, 
the tender and ^femlnate Orid was oonpelled to oonsuiM 
a long and melancholy eidle. It was on the banks of the 
Danube that he wrote those nine books of epistles, which 
are certainly not the least raluable of his works. The 
following Unas are eminently harmonious and pathetie : 

At pttio comnqBiM madidaaqa* pvUictt ova 

8«fim» mimU, aoUtIs nos vaUt orbs malls, 
Somida id* URcnt twos Imltantla eaiut, 

Bt TigflBnt MDMU In me* diMDIMI nMl I 

Aot ego SarmaUcM vkioor vlUt* aagiltas, 
Aot dan capUva* ad fbta vlnda iiwn««: 
Ant nU dcdpiac nallorla lauaiBa wni, 
^Itplclo patzla tccu rdlcU meat, 
Et nMid6 Toblmun quo* mm Tcnoimtoc amkl, 
lit modd cwa carS ronjaga k«IU l oqaa r. — r. 

Herodotus rdales the origin of this people In this and 
the subsequent chapters. The account of Diodoms Si- 
culns dUSm materially : tiie Scythians, says this author, 
hairing subdued part of Asia, drore sereral colonies oat 
of the country, and amongst them one of the Medes; 
this, adrandng towards the Tlaials, formed the nation of 
the Sanromatae.— X.ardi«r. 

IS Oiorpaia.'i-'TldB etymology is founded upon a no. 
thm that the AmaaoBs were a commonlty of women who 
killed every man with whom they had any oommarce, 
and yet subsisted as a people for ages. This title was 
giren them fh«n their worship; for Oiorpata, or as some 
mMinscflpti have it, Aorpata, is the same as Patah-Or* 
the priest of Oms, or, in a more hue sense, the votaries 
of that god. They were Af^avaMi, for they 8acrifi(*ed 
all strangers whom fortune brought upon their coast : 
so that the whole Euxfaie sea, upon which tbey Uved ; 
was reodersd faitenoua fktan their cruelty — BryatU. 

13 >lmaxo}v.3— The more striking peculiarities relating 
to this fancied community of women, are doubtkss fa. 
miliar to the most common reader. The sulrject, con- 
sidered bi a scientific point of view, is admirably disrasa. 
ed by Bryant His cbs^itcr on the Amaxons is too long 
to transcribe, and it would be ii^urious to mutilate it 
** Among barbarous nations,'* says Mr Gibbon, 
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distrilrated in three vessels: these, when 
they were out at sea, rose against their con- 
querors, and put them all to death. But as 
they were totally ignorant of navigation, and 
knew nothing at all of the management either 
of helms, sails, or oars, they were obliged to 
resign themselves to the wind and the tide, 
which carried them to Cremnes, near the Palus 
Mieotis, a place inhabited by the free Scythians. 
The Amazons here disembarked, and advanced 
towards the part which was inhabited, and 
meeting with a stud of horses in their route, 
they immediately seized them, and^mounted on 
these, proceeded to plunder the Scythians. 

CXI. The ScjTthians were unable to explain 
what had happened, being neither acquainted 
with the language, the dr^s, nor the country of 
the invaders. Under the impression that they 
were a body of men nearly of the same age, 
they offered them battle. The result was, that 
having taken some as prisoners, they at hist 
discovered them to be women. After a con- 
sultation amongst themselves, they determined 
not to put any of them to death, but to select a 
detachment of their youngest men, equal in 
number, as they might conjecture, to the Ama- 
zons. They were directed to encamp opposite 
to them, and by their adversaries' motions to 
regulate their own : if they were attacked, they 
were to retreat without making resistance; 
when the pursuit should be discontinued, they 
were to return, and again encamp as near the 
Amazons as possible. The Scythians took 
these measures, with the view of having chil- 
dren by these invaders. 

CXIL The young men did as they were 
ordered. The Amazons, seeing that no injury 
was offered them, desisted from hostilities. 
The two camps imperceptibly approached each 
other. The young Scythians, as well as the 
Amazons, had nothing but their arms and their 
horses ; and both obtained their subsistence 
from the chace. 

CXIIL It was the custom of the Amazons, 
about noon, to retire from the rest, either alone 
or two in company, to ease nature. The Scy- 
thians discovered this, and did likewise. One 
of the young men met with an Amazon, who 
had wandered alone from the rest, and who, in- 
stead of rejecting his caresses, suffered him to 
eiyoy her person. They were not able to con- 
verse with each other, but she intimated by 



hare often combated by the side of their hosbanda : but 
It to a/m<M< impowdble that a flodety of Amaaoos should 
ever have existed in the old or new world.*'- T. 



signs, that if on the following day he would 
come to the same place, and bring with him a 
companion, she would bring another female to 
meet him. The young man returned, and tcdd 
what had happened: he was punctual to his 
engagement, and the next day went with a 
friend to the place, where he found the two 
Amazons waiting to receive them. 

CXIV. This adventure was communicated 
to the Scythians, who soon conciliated the rest 
of the women. The two camps were presently 
united, and each considered as his wife her to 
whom he had first attached himself. As they 
were not able to learn the dialect of the A ma- 
zona, they taught them theirs; which having 
accomplished, the husbands thus addressed their 
wives : — '* We have relations and property, let 
us therefore change this mode of life ; let us 
go hence, and communicate with the rest of 
our countrymen, where you and you only shall 
be our wives.*' To this the Amazons thus 
replied: " We cannot associate with your fe- 
males, whose manners aro so different from 
our own ; we aro expert in the use of the 
javelin and the bow, and accustomed to ride on 
horseback, but we are ignorant of all feminine 
employments . your women aro very differentlj 
accomplished : instructed in female arts, tbej 
pass their time in their waggons,* and despise 
the chaoe, with all similar exercises : we can- 
not therefore live with them. If you really 
desire to retain us as your wives, and to bdiave 
yourselves honestly towards us, return to your 
parents, dispose of your property, and after- 
wards come back to us, and we will live together, 
at a distance from your other connections.** 

CXV. The young men approved of their 
advice; they accordingly took their share of 
the property which belonged to them, and re- 
turned to the Amazons, by whom they were 
thus addressed. *' Our rendence here occasioitt 
us much terror and uneasiness : we have not 
only deprived you of your parents, but have 
greatly wasted your country. As you think as 
worthy of being your wives, let us leave this 
place, and dwell beyond the Tanais." 

CXVL With this also the young Scythians 
complied, and having passed the Tanais, they 
marched forwards a three days* journey towards 
the east, and three more from the Palus Mao 



1 Ih their tr^^ont.]— These waggons served then 
instead of houses. Every one knows that in Greece the 
women went out but seldom ; but I much fear that He. 
rodotos attributes to the Scythian women the i 
of those of Oreece.->L<trcAer. 
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(is towards the north. Here they fixed them- 
selves, and now remain. The women of the 
Sauromats still retain their former habits of 
life ; thej pursue the chace on horsebock, some- 
times with and sometimes without their hus- 
bands, and, dressed in the habits of the men, 
frequently engage in battle. 

GXVII. The Sauromat» use the Scythian 
hinguage, but their dialect has always been iro- 
pure, because the Amazons themselves had 
learned it but imperfectly. With respect to 
their institutions concerning marriage, no vir- 
gin is permitted to marry till she first have 
killed an enemy.* It sometimes therefore 
happens that many women die single at an 
advanced age, having never been able to fulfil 
the conditions required. 

CX VIII. To these nations, which I have 
described, assembled in council, the Scythian 
ambassadors were admitted; — ^they informed 
the princes, that the Persian, having reduced 
under his authority all the nations of the ad- 
joining continent, had thrown a bridge over the 
neck of the Bosphorus, in order to pass into 
theirs: that he had already subdued Thrace, 
and constructed a bridge over the Ister, am- 
bitiously hoping to reduce them also. ** WUl 
it be just,** they continued, ** for you to remain 
inactive spectators of our ruin ? Rather, having 
the same sentiments, let us advance together 
against this invader : unless you do this, we j 
shall be reduced to the last extremities, and be ^ 



compelled either to forsake our country, or to 
submit to the terms he may impose. If you 
withhold your assistance, what may we not 
dread ? Neither will you have reason to expect 
a different or a better fate : for are not you the 
olject of the Persian's ambition as well as oui^ 
selves ? or do you suppose that, having van- 
quished us, he will leave you unmolested? 
That we reason justly, you have sufficient evi- 
dence before you. If his hostilities were di- 
rected only against us, with the view of re- 
venging upon us the former servile condition 
of his nation, he would immediately have 
xnarched into our country, without at all injur, 
ing or molesting others ; he would have shown 

S KilM an < in w j >.3— Tbt aoooont which Hippocrates 
0:ive» is MNDewhatdifliereiit : th« women of the Sftorooiata 
BHHint on honebttck, draw the bow, lance the JaTelin 
fitMD on horsebadi, and go to war M lonf as they remain 
unmarried: they ara not snllered to mairy till they have 
killed three enendee ; nor do they eohabU with their has- 
bands tiU they hare performed the eeremonles which 
their laws require. Their married women do not go on 
borvebodi, onleas indeed it ihoald be necessary to make 
a national cxpcditkm. 



by his conduct, that his indignation was directed 
against the Scythians only. On the contrary, 
as soon as ever he set foot upon our continent, 
he reduced aU the nations which be met, and 
has subdued the Thradans, and our neighbours 
the Getae.- 

CXIX. When the Scythians had thus de- 
livered their sentiments, the princes of the 
nations who were assembled, deliberated among 
themselves, but great difference of opinion pre- 
vailed ; the sovereigns of the Geloni, Budini, 
and Sauromats were imanimous in their in- 
dination to assist the Scythians ; but those of 
the Agathyrsi, Neuri, Androphagi, Melan- 
ehlseni, and Tauri, made this answer to the 
ambassadors : « If you had not been the first 
aggressors in this dispute, having first of all 
commenced hostilities against Persia, your de- 
sire of assistance vrould have appeared to us 
reasonable; we should have listened to you 
with attention, and yielded the aid which you 
require: but without any interference on our 
part, you first made incursions into their ter- 
ritories, and as long as fortune favoured you, 
ruled over Persia. The same fortune now 
seems propitious to them, and they only retali- 
ate your own conduct upon you. We did not 
before ofl^er any injury to this people, neither 
without provocation shall we do so now : but 
if he attack our Country, and commence hos- 
tilities against us, he will find that we shall 
not patiently endure the insult. Until he shall 
do this we shall remain neutral. We cannot 
believe that the Persians intend any injury to 
us, but to those alone who first offended them.'* 

CXX. When the Scythians heard this, and 
found that they had no assistance to expect, 
they determined to avoid all open and decisive 
encounters : with this view they divided them- 
selves into two bodies, and retiring gradually 
before the enemy, they filled up the wells and 
fountains which lay in their way, and destroyed 
the produce of their fields. The Sauromats 
were directed to advance to the district under 
the authority of Scopasis, with orders, upon 
the advance of the Persians, to retreat towards 
the Msotis, by the river Tanais. If the Per- 
sians retreated, they were to harass and pursue 
them. This was the disposition of one part 
of their power. The two other divisions 
of their country, the greater one under Inda- 
thyrsus, and the third under Taxads, were to 
join themselves to the Geloni and Budini, and 
advancing a day's march before the Persians, 
were gradually to retreat, and in other respects 
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perfbrm wbat had been preYkmaly determined 
in coundL They were particularly enjoined to 
allure the enemy to pass the dominions of those 
nations who bad withheld their assistance, in 
order that theur mdignalion might be provoked ; 
that as they were unwilling to unite in any hos- 
tilities before, they should tiow be compelled to 
take arras in their own defence. They were 
Anally to retire into their own country, and to 
attack the enemy, if it could be done with any 
prospect of success.* 

CXXL The Scythians, having determined 
upon these measures, advanced silently before 
the forces of Darius, sending forwards as scouts 
a select detachment of their cavalry : they also 
despatched before them the carriages in which 
their wives and children usually live, together 
with their cattle, reserving only such a number 
as was necessary to their subsistence, giving di- 
rections that their route should be regularly to- 
wards the north. 

CXXIL These carriages accordingly ad* 
vanced as they were directed; the Scythian 
scouts, finding diat the Persians had proceeded 
a three days^ journey from the Ister, encamped 
at the distance of one day*s march from their 
army, and destroyed all the produce of the lands. 
The Persians, as soon as they came in sight of 
the Scythian cavalry, commenced the pursuit ; 
whilst the Scythians regularly retired before 
them. Directing their attention to one part of 
the enemy in particular, the Persians continued 
to advance eastward towards the Tanais. The 
Scythians having crossed Uiis river, the Persians 
did the same, till passing over the country of 
the Sauroroatffi, they came to that of the BudinL 

CXXIIL As long as the Persians remained 
in Scythia and Sarmada, they had little power 
of doing injury, the country around them was 
so vast and extensive ; but as soon as they came 
amongst the Budini, they discovered a town 
built entirely of wood, whidi the inhabitants 
had totally stripped and deserted ; to this they 
set fire. This done, they continued their pur- 
suit through the country of the Budini, till they 
came to a dreary solitude. This is beyond the 
Budini, and of the extent of a seven days* jour- 
ney, without a single inhabitant Farther on 

1 Pr90pect of nMio0M.3— Tbe rery Jndicioaa pUn of 
operatioii here portrayed, seema nUher to belong to a 
dvUised natioD, acqnaintod wtth all the ttibt«rftig«« of 
the most faaprared military dlsdpUiM, than to a piople M 
fade and barbaronsaa the ScytUaat are elMwhere repre. 
tented. The ooiiduet of the Roman Fabiua, who, to lUe 
the words of Ennios, cunctando restltuit rein, was not 
very unlike thia.-->r. 



are the Thyssagetss,* from whose country foiu 
great rivers, after watering the intetinediate 
plains, empty themselves into the Palna 
Meotis. The names of these rivers are the 
Lycus, the Oarus, the Tanais, and the Syigia. 

CXXiy. As soon as Darius arrived at the 
above solitude, he halted, and encamped his 
army upon the banks of the Oarus: be then 
constructed eight la^ge forts, at the distance oi 
sixty stadia from each other, the ruins of which 
have been visiUe to my time. Whilst he was 
thus employed, that detachment of the enemy 
which he had pursued, making a circuit by the 
higher parts of the country, returned into 
Scythia. When these had disappeared, and 
were no more to be discovered, Darius left his 
forts in an unfinished state, and directed his 
march westward, thinking that the Scythians 
whom he had pursued were the whole of the 
nation, and had fled towards the west : accd- 
erating therefore his march, he arrived in 
Scythia, and met with two detachments of 
Sc3rthians ; these also he pursued, who took 
care to keep from him at a distance of one day's 
march. 

CXXV. Darius continued his pursuit, and 
the Scythians, as had been previously concerted, 
led him into the country of those who had re. 
fused to accede to their alliance, and first of all 
into that of the MebinchkenL When the lands 
of this people had been effectually harassed by 
the Scythians, as well as the Persians, the lat- 
ter were again led by the former into the district 
of the AndrophagL Having in like manner 
distressed these, the Persians were allured on 
to the Neiui: the Neuri being also alarmed 
and harassed, the attempt was made to carry 
the Persians amongst the AgathyrsL This 
people however had observed that before their 
own country had suffered any injury finom the 
invaders, the Scythians had taken care to dis- 
tress the lands of their neighbours ; they accord- 
ingly despatched to them a messenger, forbid- 
ding their nearer approach, and threatening that 
any attempt to advance should meet with their 
hostile resistance : with this determination, the 
Agathyrsi appeared in arms upon their borders. 
But the Melanchlaeni, the Androphagi, and the 
Ncuri, although they had sufiered ^uaOy from 



" 8 77lyMo^tfte.3— This people are indifferently named 
the Thyasagetai, the Thyrssgetv, and the Tyrreg rt* ; 
mention is made of them by Strabo, FBny, and Valerias 
Fteocm.— This latter aathor says. 
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tlie Persians and the Scythians, neitlier made 
any exertions, nor remembered what they bad 
before menaced, bat fled in alarm to die deserts 
of the north. The Scythians, turning aside 
firom the Agathyrai, who had refused to assist 
tfiem, retreated fix>m the country of the Neuri, 
towards ScyAia, whither they ^ere pursued by 
the Persians. 

CXXVL As they continued to p^severe 
in the same conduct, Darius was induced to send 
a messenger to Indadiyrsus the Scythian prince. 
«* Most wretched man,*' said the ambassador, 
*< why do you thus continue to fly, haying the 
choice of one olttiewe alternatives— If you think 
yourself able to contend with me, stop and let 
OS engage ; if you feel a conscious inferiority, 
bring to me, as to your superior, earth and water.* 
— Let us come to a conference." 

CXXVIL The Scythian monarch made 
this reply : <* It is not my disposition, O Per- 
sian, to fly firom any man through fear ; neither 
do I now fly fiom you. My present conduct 
differs not at all from that whidi I pursue in a 
state of peace. Why I do not contend with 
you in the open field, I will explain : we hare 
no inhaluted towns nor cultivated lands of which 
we can fear your invasion or your plunder, and 
have tberefore no occasion to engage with you 
picdpitatdy: but we have the sepulchres of 
our fiohers, these you may discover ; and if you 
endeavour to injure them, you shall soon know 
how fiff we are able or willing to resist you ; 



3 JSortik and tcater.y^Amonf^ the uident nations of 
tiM weal, to show that they oonfeBsed themselres over. 
eoBe,ortiiatthe7iiifraBd0redatdSMretfain,the7gathei«d 
•one gi—^ md pceMPted it to the eoaq:aeror. By tlile 
■ctkm they resigned all the daima they posseaaed to their 
rountry. In the time of Pliny, the Germans still obaerred 
thia caatom. Sonminn apod antiqaoe aignam victorin 
eratherbam p orri g ar e victoa, hoe eat terra etateiee ipsa 
homo et hnmatione etiam cedere i quern morem etiam 
mmc dnrare apod Oerroanos sdo.— Featos and Senrios, 
upon verae 128, book viiL of the JEneld of VirgU,— 

aflrai, that herbam do, ia the aame thing aa victiun me 
tatoor, et oedo victoriam. The aame ceremony was ob- 
aerred, or aomething like it, when a country, a flef, or a 
povtfoa of land, waa given or aold to any one.— See Da 
CaBg«, Oloaaary, at the word Inveafeitara. In the east, 
and in other ooontriee, it was by the giving of earth and 
water, that a prince waa pot In poaaesaion of a country ; 
aadthe ioveatitnrc waa made him in thia manner. By 
this they acfcaowledgad him their master without ooo- 
troly for earth and watv involve every thing— Aristotle 
Bays, that to give earth and water, is to renounce one's 
Ubortyw— I.«rcA«r. 

AflBongat the Bomsns, when an offimder was sent into 
haatehiiMnt.he was emphatkally interdicted the use of 
ire and water; which was s u p p osed to imply the a b a cne a 
o# every aid and comfort— r. 



till then we will not meet you in battle. Re- 
member farther, that I acknowledge no master 
or superior, but Jupiter, who was my ances- 
tor, and Histia the Scythian queen. Instead 
of the presents which you require of earth 
and water, I will send you such as you better 
deserve : and in return for your calling yourself 
ray master, I only bid you weep." — Such was 
the answer of the Scytld^,* which the ambas- 
dor related to Darius. 

CXXVIII. The very idea of servitude ex. 
asperated the Scythian princes ; they accordingly 
despatched that part of their army which was 
under Soopasis, together with the SamtMuatse, 
to solicit a conference with the lonians who 
guarded ^e bridge over the Ister; those who 
remained did not think it necessary any more 
to lead the Persians about, but regularly endea- 
voured to surprise them when at their meals ; 
theywatdied, dierefbre, their proper opportuni- 
ties, and executed their purpose. The Scythian 
horse never failed of driving back the cavalry 
of the Persians, but these last, in fdling badk 
upon their infantry, were always secured and 
supported. The Scjrthians, notwithstanding 
their advantage over the Persian horse, always 
retreated from the foot; they frequently, how- 
ever, attacked them under cover of the night. 

CXXIX. In these attacks of the Scythians 
upon the camp of Darius, the Persians had one 
advantage, which I shall explain — ^it arose from 
the braying of the asses, and appearance of the 
mules : I have before observed, that neither of 
these animals are produced in Scythia,* on 
account of the extreme cold. The braying, 
therefore, of the asses greatly distressed the 
Scythian horses, which as often as they attacked 
the Persians, pricked up their ears and ran 
back, equally disturbed l^ a noise which they 
had never heard, and figures they had never seen : 
this was of some importance in the progress of 
hostilities. 



4 Antwer of the 5cy<Atan.>-To bid aperaon weep, waa 
a kind of proverbial form (tf wishing him iH; thna Horace, 

OMBttil. taqn* TiftlH 

DtadpiiUnuB latar Jvto fl*r«r» ouhadiai. 
Afterwards, the an$wer of the Scyikiam became a pro. 
verb to express the same wish; aa was alao the bidding 
a person eat onions.— See Diog. LaerL in tlu) LUIb of Bias, 
and Erasmus in Seyiharum orofio, and cepat «dere.^T, 

5 Are produced in &yAUa.>-The Scytiiiansnevertlie. 
less, if Clemens Alexandrinns may be believed, sacrificed 
asses ; but it is not improbable that he confounded this 
people with the Hyperboreans, as he adduces In proof of 
his assertion a verse from Callimachus, which obviously 
refers to this latter people. We are alao informed by 
Pindar, that the Hyperboreans sacrificed hec atpro h s of 
asses to ApoUOi— £arcA«r. 
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CXXX. The Scytbians, discovering that 
the Persians were in extreme perplexity, hoped 
that by detaining them longer in their country, 
they should finally reduce them to the utmost 
distress: with this view, they occasionally left 
exposed some of their cattle with their shepherds, 
and artfully retired ; of these, with mudi exul. 
tation, the Persians took possession. 

CXXXI. This was again and again repeat- 
ed; Darius nevertheless became gradually in 
want of almost every necessary : the Scythian 
princes, knowing this, sent to him a messenger, 
with a bird, a mouse, a frog, and five arrows,' 
as a present. The Persians inquired of the 
bearer, what these might mean ; but the man 
declared, that his orders were only to deliver 
them and return ; he advised them, however, 
to exert their sagacity, and interpret the mys- 
tery. 

. CXXXIL The Pereians accordingly held a 
consultation on the subject Darius was of 
opinion, that the Scythians intended by this to 
express submission to him, and give him the 
earth and the water which he required. The 



1 A bird, a moute, a frog, unifive arroir«.>-'niis luu 
tanlly brings to the mind ^ an EngUriiman » tomewiuit 
•imilar present, intended to irritate and provoke, best 
recorded and expressed by oiir immortal 61uilfiq)ear«.^ 
See his Life of Hennr the Fifth:— 

Frtneh Amhm$Md»r. ^Th«« then. In ftv. 

Your hi g him i lately wa d t o g Into PraiiM, 
Did claim •oma certain dnkadonu. In the tiffiit 
or joar girnt prodcconor Edward tlM TbIsd; 
l» SMwcr of which claim, tha pdnoo oar matter 
Sajty (hat 70U CiTonr loo mncb of yoor youth. 
And hidf yon b« adTlMd— Th«r>^ nought in Francn 
That can b« with a nimbi* gaUiard won. 
You cannot i«*vl Into dnkadomi there; 
Ha thcralbr* wnda yon. nnotar far your qilrit, 
Thi* tun of troauirt, and In li«u of thb 
DMlrtt yon, let the dukadonu that yon claim 
Hoar no mere of youU-Thui the Danphtat >tMaks. 

K. Btnr^ What trMsun, uncle ? 

'*<'• TennU-balU, my lleg*. 

K.Bmnh W« an glad the Dauphin is aoplaaMnt with u« 
Ui« proMnt and your paint w* thank you for. 
When we hare matched our rackeu to theee balli. 
We will in Pmoe, by God's grace, play a set 
Shall strike his bthef s crown Into the hazard. 
Tril him he hath made a match with such a wrangto, 
Thtt aU the ceortt of Prmwe wlU be distarb-d 
With 



It may not be improper to reniarlc»that of this enigmatical 
way of speaking and acting, the ancients appear to have 
been remarkably fond. In the Pythagorean school, the 
precept to abstain from be«Ds, mmf*att Mt^trAM, involved 
the command of refraining from unlawful love ; and in 
an epigram imputed to VirgU, the letter Y intimated a 
systematio attachment to virtue; this maybefound in 
Lactantlus, book vL c, iU. The act of Tarquin, in strik. 
Ing off the heads from the tallest poppies in his garden. 
Is sufficiently notorious ; and the fables of ,«sop, and of 
Fhvdrus may serve to prove that this partiaUty to alle. 
gory was not more imlversal than It was founded in a 
delicate and just conception of things.— T. 



mouse, as be explained it, was produced in the 
earth, and lived on the same food as man; 
the frog was a native of the water ; the bird 
bore great resemblance to a horse ;* and in giv- 
ing the arrows they intimated the surrender of 
their power : this was the interpretation of 
Darius. Gobryas, however, one of the seven 
who had dethroneti the magus, thus interpreted 
the presents: *'Men of Persia, unless l&e 
birds ye shall mount into the air, like mice 
take refuge in the earth, or like frogs leap into 
the marshes, these arrows shall prevent the 
possibility of your return to the pboe fiom 
whence you came.*' This ejqtlanation was 
generally accepted. 

CXXXIIL That detachment of the Scy- 
thians who had before been intrusted with the 
defence of the Palus Meotis, but who were 
afterwards sent to the lonians at the later, 
no sooner arrived at the bridge, than tbey dius 
spake : << Men of Ionia, if 3^u will bat hearken 
to our words, we come to bring yon liberty : 
we have been told, that Darius commanded you 
to guard this bridge for sixty days only; if in 
that time he should not appear, you were per- 
mitted to return home. Do this, and you wiU 
neither disobey him nor offend us : stay, there- 
fore, till the time which he has appointed, and 
then depart** With this injunction the looiana 
promising to comply, the Scythians inttandy 
retired. 

CXXXiy. The rest of the Scytliians, 
having sent the present to Darius which we 
have described, opposed themselves to him, 
both horse and foot, in order of battle. Whilst 
they were in this situation, a hare waa seen in 
the space betwixt the two armies ; the Scytlnans 
immediately pursued it with loud cries. Da- 
rius, inquiring the cause of the tumult which 
he heard, was informed that the enemy were 
pursuing a hare ; upon this, turning to some of 
his confidential attendants, « These men,"* be 
exclaimed, « do indeed seem greatly to despise 
us ; and Gobryas has properly interpreted the 
Scythian presents : I am now of the same opin- 
ion myself, and it becomes us to exert all oar 
sagacity to effect a safe return to the place from 
whence we came." "Indeed, Sir,** answered Go- 
bryas, <* I had before heard of the poverty of this 
people, I have now clearly seen it, and can 



2 To a hon«.y^M is by no meam eaay to Ihul oat «iy 
resemblance which a bird bears to a hone, exrept. s^ 
Larcher observes, in swUlaeaa, wUdi to, kowercr, ve«y 
fer^^ptched.— r. 
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perceirt tbat they liold as in extreme contempt 
I would therefore adviie, that as soon as the 
night sets'in, we light our fires as usual ; * and, 
fitfther to delude the enemy, let us tie all the 
asses together, and leave behind us the more 
infirm of our forces ; this done, let us retire, 
before the Scythians shall advance towards the 
later, and break down the bridge, or before the 
lonians shall come to any resolution which may 
5 our ruin." 



CXXXV. Darius having acceded to this 
opinion of Gobryas, as soon as the evening 
approached, the mote infirm of the troops, and 
those whose loss was deemed of little import- 
ance, were left behind ; all the asses also were 
secured together : the motive for this was, the 
expectation that the presence of those who 
remained would cause the asses to bray as 
usual. The sick and infirm were deserted, 
under the pretence, that whilst the king was 
marching with his best troops to engage the 
Scythians, they were to defend the camp. 
After circulating this report, the fires were 
lighted, and Darius with the greatest expedi. 
tion directed his march towards the Ister : the 
asses, missing the usual multitude, made so 
much the greater noise, by hearing which the 
Scythians were induced to believe that the 
Persians still continued in their camp. 

CXXXVI. When morning appeared, they 
who were left, perceiving themselves deserted 
by Darius, made signals to the Sc3rthian8, 
and explained their situation ; upon which in- 
telligence, the two divisions of the Scythians, 
filming a junction with the Sauiomatie, the 
Budini, and Geloni, advanced towards the 
Ister, in pursuit of the Persians; but as the 
Persian army consisted principally of foot, who 
were ignorant of the country, through which 
there were no regukur paths ; and as the Scy- 
thians were chiefly horse, and perfectly ac- 
quainted with the ways, they mutually missed 
each other, and the Scythians arrived at the 
bridge much sooner than the Persians. Here, 
finding that the Persians were not yet come, 
they thus addressed the lonians, who were on 
board their vessels : — ** lonians, the number of 

3 ^VrefM iwMa/.3— This Inddent is related, with rery 
mtle Twiatkm, in the Stntageowta of Fblysnni, a book 
wWeh I oaay ▼entore to reeoaunend to ail jwag sto. 
dents in Oreelc, from Iti entertaininf matter, as well as 
from the easy eleganoe and parity of its style -, indeed 1 
cannot help expressing my sorprlse, that it slioald not 
y«t hare foand its way into oar pobtte sdiooia : It might, 
I thinic, be read with maeh adraatage as preparatory to 
Xcaophoa.—r. 



days is now past, and you do wrong in remain* 
ing here ; if motives of fear havie hitherto'detaiii- 
ed you, you may now break down the bridge, and 
having recovered your liberties, be thankful to 
the gods and to us : we will take care that he 
who was formerly your master, shall never agaii^ 
make war upon any one."* . 

CXXXVIL The lonians being met in 
council upon this subject, Miltiades, the Atbe-' 
nian leader, and prince of the Chersonese,* on 
the Hellespont, was of opinion that the advice 
of the Scythians should be taken, and Ionia 
be thus relieved fix>m servitude. Histieus, 
the Milesian, thought differently ; he repre* 
sented, that through Darius each of them now 
enjojred the sovereignty of their several cities ; 
that if the power of Darius was once taken 
away, neither he himself should continue su- 
preme at Miletus, nor would any of them be 
able to retain their superiority : for it vras evi- 
dent that all their fellow citizens would prefer 
a popular government to that of a tyrant. This 
argument appeared so forcible, that all they 
who had before assented to Miltiades, instantly 
adopted it. ' 

CXXXVIIL They who acceded to this 
opinion were also in great estimation with the 
king. Of the princes of the Hellespont, there 
were Daphnis of Abydos, Hippodus of Lamp- 
sacus,* Herophantus of Parium,* Metrodorus 



4 Prinet of the C%«rsoiMM;3— All these petty princes 
had imposed diains upon their ooontry, and were only 
supported in their usnrpatioas by the Persians, whose 
intMost it was to prefer a desp<^ic goremment to a da- 
mocracy i this last woald hare been modi less obseqid- 
01IS, and less prompt to obey their {Measure.— ZorcW. 

5 Xomfwoeiw.}— Lamptaoos was flrat called Pttyosa, 
on the Asiatic shore, neariy opposite to OalUpoU ; thia 
place was given to TbendModes, to famish him with 
wine. Several great men amongst the ancients were 
natires of Lampsacos, and E^picnros Ured here fta some 
time.— PoeocA^ 

From this place FHapos, who was here worshipped, 
to<ric onA of his I 



and firom hmce Lampsados was made to signify wanton ; 
see Martial, book it ep. 17.— 

Nam OMk Luupmdo lateivU pagiM mm^r. 
Paftt«m.3— Farium was boOt by the MUeslans, Bry. 
threans, and the people of the isle of Paros } it flourished 
modi under the kings of Pergamus, of the race of At. 
talus, on aceoant of the serrioes this dty did to that 
house.— Po^oeftff. 

It hM been disputed whether Arddlochos, the cele- 
brated writer of iambka, was a natire of this place, er 
of the island of Faros. Horace says, 
PariM «||0 prinat lanibM 

LaUo, nwMNB ■■iMoaq— mchIm 
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Che Proconoeaian,* Aristigont of Cyzicam» 
and Ariston the Byzandan.* Amongst the 
Ionian leaden were Stratiaa of Chios, iBacides 
of Samos, Laodamas the Phocean, and His- 
tiseui the Milesian, whose opinion prevailed in 
the assembly, in opposition to that of Miltia- 
des : the only JBolian of consequence who was 
present on this occasion^ was Anstagoras of 
Cyme. 

CXXXIX. These leaders, acceding to the 
opinion of Histisus, thought it would be ad- 
visable to break down that part of the bridge 
which was towards Scythia, to the extent of 
a bow-shot. This, although it was of no real 
importance, would prevent the Sc3rthlans from 
passing the Ister on the bridge, and might in- 
duce them to believe that no inclination was 
wanting on the part of the lonians, to comply 
with their wishes : accordingly, in the name of 
the rest, Histiams thus addressed them : " Men 
of Scythia, we consider your advice as of con^ 
sequence to our interest, and we take in good 
part your ui^ging it upon us. Vou have shown 
us the path which we ought to pursue* and we 
are readily disposed to follow it; we shall 
break down the bridge as you recommend, and 
in all things shall discover the most earnest zeal 
to secure our liberties : in the meantime, whilst 
we shall be thus employed, it becomes you to 
go in pursuit of the enemy, and having found 
them, revenge yourselves and us.** 

CXL. The Scythians, placing an entire 
confidence in the promises of the lonians, re- 
turned to the pursuit of the Persians ; they 
did not^ however, find them, for in that parti- 
cular district they themselves had destroyed all 
the fodder for the horses, and corrupted all the 
springs ; they might otherwise easily have found 
the Persians ; and thus it happened, that the 

1 MHrodorus the Proconnerian.y-TidB penonag* most 
not be cofnfounded with the celebrated philosopher of 
Chios, who asserted the eternity of the world. The 
■ncimts make mentioii of the old and new Proooonesus ; 
the new Prooonnesoa Is now called Marmora, the old is 
the Island of Alonia. 

S Ariston the B^mUian.y^Thia. is well known to be 
the modem Constantinople, and has been too often and 
too correctly described to require any thing from my pea. 
Its dtoation was pertiaps nerer better ex p r e ss ed , than 
in these two lines from Orid: 

QsaqM tsncnt poiUl Bysaatls DUon IhMM 



This dty was origlnany founded by Bysas, a reputed 
ion of NepCnne, 856 years before Christ Perhaps the 
most minute and Hatisfactory account of erery thing re. 
lating to Byiantium, may be found in Mr Gibbon's his. 
tory.— r. 



measure which at first proorisad them aueeeaa 
became ultimately injurious. They divecteit 
their march to those parts of Scythia where 
they were secuse of water and provisimis for 
their horses, thinking themselves certain of 
here meeting with the enemy ; but the Persia^ 
prince, fiiUowing the track he had before pur- 
sued, found, though with the greatest difficulty, 
the place he aimed at : arriving at the bridge by 
night, and finding it broken down, he was ex- 
ceedingly disheartened, and conceived himself 
abandoned by the lonians. 

CXLL There was in the army of Darius an 
Egyptian, very renuirkable for the loudness of 
his voice :' this roan Darius ordered to advance 
to the banks of the Ister, and to pronounce 
with all his strength the name of " Htatjimf 
the Milesian :** Histiieua immediately heanl 
him, and approaching with all the fleets enabled 
the Persians to repass, by again forming a 
bridge^ 

CXLIL By these means the Persians es- 
caped, whilst the Scythians were a second time 
engaged in a long and fruitless pursiut. From 
this period the Scythians considered the lonians 
as the basest and most contemptible of man- 
kind, speaking of them as men attached to 
servitude, and incapable of freedom ; and always 
using towards them the most reproachful 
terms. 

CXLIIL Darius proceeding through Thrace, 
arrived at Sestos of the Chersonese, from 
whence he passed over into Asia: he lef^ 
however, some troops in Europe, under the 



S Loudneu of his ootcff.}— By the U9e here mada of 
this Egyptian, and the particular mention of Stentor in 
ttM niad, it may be presumed that it was a-customvy 
thing for one or more such personages to bepeesent on- 
erery military expedition. At the present day, ptrhi^a 
we may feel onraelres inclined to dispute the utility, or 
ridicule the appearance of such a diaracter ; but before 
the invention of artiOery, and when the firm but silent 
discipline of tlie ancients, and of the Oreelcs in paiticalar, 
is considered, such men roiglit occarionally exert their 
talents with no despicable effect 

HMfcn't MnprMi mlnffl« with the iwwul crowd. 
And fliMiU tn Slmtai^ Mmadlaf vote* al«ud ; 
SUBtor th« tttiMff* •odsad with hnMB lug^ 
WhoM throat rarputid tb« farot aTflfty u 



The shouting of Achilles from the Grecian battlements, 
is represented to have had the power of impres^g ter. 
ror on the hearts of the boldest warriors, and of suspend 
ing a tumultuous and hard fought battle 

Forth maroh'd ibt chief, and dbtant ft«ai ibt crowd 
High on th* runpftrt raiMd hit voioe aipod ; 
With h«r own thout Uhmm •wdls th« «Nind| 
Troy MartB o rt — ii h 'd, and the Aatm ulkaauA; 
So hldt Mo btasca vote th« bwe noU. 
UoMc drop ihoir aroM, ond iBMahlo w U 
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command of Megabyzus,* a Persian, of wliom 
it 18 reported, that one day in conversation the 
king spolce in terms of the highest honour.— 
He was about to eat some pomegranates, and 
having opened one, he was asked by his brother 
Artabanus, what thing there was which he 
would desire to possess in as great a quantity 
88 there were seeds in the pomegranate?* "I 
would rather,** he replied, ** have so many Me- 
gabyzi, than see Greece under my power.** 
This compliment he paid him publicly, and at 
this time he left him at the head of eighty 
thousand men. 

CXLiy. This same person also, for a say. 
ing which I shall relate, left behind him in the 
Hellespont a name never to be forgotten. Be- 
ing at Byzantium, he learned upon inquiry that 
the Chalcedonians* had built their city seven- 
teen years before the Byzantians had founded 
theirs; he observed, that the Chalcedondms 
must then have been blind, — or otherwise, hav- 
ing the choice of a situation in all respects 
better, they would never have preferred one so 
very inferior. Megabyzus being thus left with 
the command of the Hellespont, reduced all 
those who were in opposition to the Medes.' 

CXLV. About die same time another great 
expedition was set on foot in Libya, the occa- 
sion of which I shall relate : it will be first ne- 
cessary to premise this : — The posterity of the 
Aigonauts^ having been expelled from Lemnos, 
by the Pelasgians, who had carried off from 
Brauron, some Athenian women, sailed to La- 
cedicmon; they disembarked at Taygetus,* 

4 Megaisfnu.y—'Ihe text reads Megabaxos, Herodo- 
to* tkevhere §mjn Blegabysii9a which is sopported by 
the roaaoBcripts.— >r. 

5 Seeds in the pom^rremate.y—Piutardi relates this in. 
ddent In his apoth^[ms of kings and iUustrious generals, 
^t applies It to Zopjmis, who by mangling his nose, 
ud cottiBg off his ears, nwde hfanseif roaaler or Baby lotL 
— r. 

6 The Chaleedoniaiu.'}-~The pnnnontoryoil whldi the 
ancient Chalccdon stood. Is a very line situation, being a 
gentle rWng groond from the sea, with which it b aU 
most booBded on three sides ; fifrther on the east side of 
It, Is a smaU river which faUs Into the Uttle b4y to the 
■oath, thatsecms to have been their port } so that ChaL 
eedon would be esteemed a most delightful situation. If 
Constantinople was not so nrar it, whldi Is Indeed mwe 
•drantageously sltuated—Pooooire. 

t The Mede$.y-HeTodotm, and the greater part of 
Um andent writers, ahnost always comprehend the 
9 name of Medea. Claodfam says. 



8 PeelerU^ of ike Ar g e n a ut$. '}^An aeooont of this 
InHdent, with many variations and addltlotM, Is to be 
^Mnid In PlatarGh*)i TfMtise on the VIrtuea of Women. 

regiy«<iuL>.Thls was a very celebrated mountain of 



\vhere they made a great fire. The Lacedae^ 
monians perceiving this, sent to inquire of them 
who and whence ihej were ; they returned for 
answer that they were Minyse, descendants of 
those heroes who, passing the ocean in the 
Argo, settled in Lemnos, and there begot them. 
— When the Lacedaemonians heard this account 
of their descent, they sent a second messenger, 
inquiring what was the meaning of the fire 
they had made, and what their intentions by 
coming among them. Their reply was to this 
effect, that being expelled by the Pelasgians, 
they had returned, as wras reasonable, to the 
country of their ancestors, and were desirous to 
fix their residence with them, as partakers of 
their lands and honours. The Lacedsemonians 
expressed themselves willing to receive them' 
upon their own terms ; and they were induced 
to this as well from other considerations, as 
beeause the Tyndaridse'^had sailed in the Argo ; 
they accordingly admitted the Minyse among 
them, assigned them lands, and distributed 
them among their tribes. The Minys in re- 
turn parted with the women whom they had 
brought from Lemnos, and connected them- 
selves in marriage with others. 

CXL VL In a very short time these Minyse 
became distinguished for their intemperance, 
making themselves not only dangerous from 
their ambition, but odious by their vices. The 
Lacedaemonians conceived their enormities 
worthy of death, and accordin^y cast them in- 
to prison : it is to be remarked, that this peo- 
ple always infiict capital punishments by night,^ 
never by day. When things were in this sitii- 
ation, the wives of the prisoners, who were 
natives of the country, and the daughters of 
the principal citizens, solicited permission tc 
visit ^eir husbands in confinement; as no 
stratagem was suspected, this was granted. 
The wives of the Minyse" accordingly entered 



antiquity ; it was sarred to Bacchus, for here, according 
to Vb^ the Spartan Tirgins acted the Bacchanal In his 
honour:^ 

Viiflnlbw BaedwU LacMil* 
TajigaCa. 

Hs dogs are ahm mentioned by Virgil^— Taygetiqoe ca. 
nes; though perhaps this may poetically be used for 
Spartan dogs.— >r. 

10 7>iMrarM<r.>-CMtor and Fdllnx, so called fh>ro 
Tyndaros, the husband of tfaeb mother Leda.— T. 

11 The whet of tike afi>y9.>- This story is rdatted at 
some length by Valerius Maximus, book iv. chap. 0, la 
whkli he treats of conjugal aflbctlon. T%6 same author 
tefb us of HIpsicratea, the betoved wife of lllthridates, 
who to gratify her husband, assumed and constantly wore 
the habit of a man.— r. 
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the piiflOQ, and exchanged dresses with their 
husbands : by this artifice they effected their 
escape, and again took refuge on Taygetus. 

CXLVII. It was about this time that 
Theras, * the son of Autesion, was sent from 
Lacedsmon to establish a colony: Autesion 
was the son of Tisamenus, grandson of Ther- 
Sander, great-grandson of Polynlces. This 
Theras was of the Cadmean &nuly, unde of 
Eurysthenes and Prodes, the sons of Aristo- 
demus : during the minority of his nephews 
the regency of Sparta was confided to him. 
When his sister's sons grew up, and he was ob- 
liged to resign his power, he was little inclined 
to acknowledge superiority where he had been 
accustomed to exercise it; he therefore refused 
to remain in Sparta, but determined to join his 
relations. In the island now called Thera, but 
formeriy Callista, the posterity of Membllares, 
son of PoBciles ' the Phenidan, resided ; to this 
place Cadmus, son of Agenor, was driven, 
when in search of Europa ; and either from 
partiality to the country, or from prqudice of 
one kind or other, he left there, among other 
Phenicians, Membliares ' his rebtion. These 
men inhabited the ishuid of Callista eight years 
before Theras arrived from Laced»mon. 

CXLVIII. To this people Theras came, 
with a select number from the different Spartan 
tribes: he had no hostile views, buta sincere wish 
to dwell with them on terms of amity. The 
Minyse having escaped from prison, and taken 
refuge on mount Taygetus, the Lacedemonians 
were still determined to put them to death; 
Theras, however, interceded in their behalf, 
and engaged to prevail on them to quit their si- 
tuation. His proposal was accepted, and accord- 

1 Therat.y-'ThiB personage was the sixth descendant 
(torn (Edipus, and the tenth from Cadnras.— See Calli. 
roachns. Hymn to Apollo, r. 0. 

t Pcwite.3— M. Lardier makes no somple of trans, 
lating this Prodes ; and In a rery elahorate note at- 
tempts to establish his opinion, that this must be an abln«. 
viatLm for Fatrodes ; but as, by the oonfeasifHi of this in- 
genioas and learned Frendiman, the authorities of Hero- 
dotus, Fausanias, Apollodoms, and Por|Ayry, are against 
the reading, e?en of Prodes for Piadles, it has too mudi 
the appearance of sacrifidng plain sense and probability at 
the shrines of pn)|adioe and system, for me to adopt it 
without any thing like oonyiction.->r. 

3 AfMnMMirec. 3— Fausanias difien from Herodotus In 
his account of the descent of Kembliaree ; he repr es ent s 
him as a man of rery mean origin : to mark then little 
dsriations, may not porhaps be of consequence to the gen. 
erality of &igli8h readers, but mme surely will be dis. 
pleased at being informed, where, if they tUnk proper, 
they may compare what different authors have 8aidup<Hi 
tlw same sulfject.— 7. 



ingly with three vessels of tiiirty oara, he niM 
to join the descendants of MembUares, takinif 
with him only a small number of the Minye. 
The fisu* greater part of them had made an at- 
tack upon the Paroreatae, and the Caucons, and 
expelled them from their country; dividing 
themselves afterwards into six bodies, they built 
the same number of towns, namely, Lepreua, 
Magbtus, Thrixas, Pyigus, Epius, and NudU 
us : of these, the greater part have in my time 
been destroyed by the Eleans.— The island be- 
fore menticmed is called Theras, from the name 
of its founder. 

CXLIX. The son of Theras refusing to 
sail with him, his father left him, as he himsdf 
observed, a sheep amongst wolves ; from which 
saying the young man got the name of Qioly- 
cus, which he everafterwards retained. Oiolycos 
had a'son named ^geus, who gave his name to 
the ^gids, a considerable Spartan tribe, who, 
finding themselves in danger of leaving no pos- 
terity behind them, built, by the direction of 
the orade, a shrine to the Furies* of Laius and 

4 Tk4 FUHet^vnth a view to the information and 
amusement of the En^^lsh reader, I sul^oin a few par. 
ticulars concerning the furies. 

They were throe in number, the danghtera of Night and 
Acheron : some have added a fourth ; their n aa w s , 
Alecto, Tisiirfione, and Megawa} their reddoice in the 
infernal regions; their olBce to torment the widced. 

Th^ were worshipped at Athens, and first of all by 
Orestes, when acquitted by the Areopagites of malrkidft. 
JEsdiyluB was the first person who represented these as 
having snakes Instead of hair. Their name in hsAvea 
was Dim, from the Oreek w(^ Au»mt, transpodngf for 
» : on earth they were called Furiss and Ennenides ; 
their name in the regions below was Stygiae Canes. The 
andent authors, both Oredc and Latin, abound with 
passages descriptive of their attributes and influence : the 
following animated apostrophe to them is fivm JEadiy. 
ltt8.->Mr Potter's version : 

Hm Ibit grlnly troop. 
HImp hM eppRM'd them, and th«lr bofltod rajpt 
8hall tkit—jOxUa-^fnged lu«t, grown old 
laloMhodTliBinlty: B«r cod nor man 
AppnMch'd llMlr bod, nor mvorc of the wilds ; 
For.tboT woro born for mltdiloffi, and their haimta 
In draarj darknaa, 'midst tho jawntag galCi 
Of Tartaras beneath, by men abbon*d« 
And by tha Oljmplan gods. 

After ^[iving the above quotation tnm JBsdiylns, it 
may not be unnecessary to add, that the three whotn I 
have specified by name, were only the three prindpnl, or 
supreme of many furies. Here the furies of LaiuB airil 
(EiUpus are mentioned, because particular fturies were, 
as it seems, supposed ready to avenge tiie murder of 
every individual; 

Tbae may tit' Erlnaysaf thy moi deetroy. 

Mmrif, JTedse. Fattv. lASSw 

Or the manes themselves became furies fw that purpose : 
Their thadaa rfiall powrihalr fan«Hnoo OS thy hand. 

Orestes in his madness calls Eiectra one ttf his furieai 
that is, one of those whidi attended to torment him : 
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CBdiims ; tbif steoeeaed to their with. A dr- 
cmnstanoe similar to this happened afterwards 
in the island of Thera» to the descendants of 
this tribe. 

CL. Thus far the accounts of the Lacede- 
monians and Thereans agree ; what follows, is 
reUited on the authority of the kuter only :— 
Grinusy son of ^santas, and descended from 
the above Thovs, was prince of the island ; he 
went to Delphi, carrying with him a hecatomb 
for sacrifice, and accompanied, amongst others 
of his dtisens, by JBattus, the son of Polym- 
nestus, of the family of Euthymus a Minyan; 
Ghinus, consulting the orade about something 
of a different nature, was commanded by the 
Pythian to build a dty in Libya. « I,'* replied 
the prince, '*am too old and too infirm for such 
an uiidertaking ; suffer it to devolve on some 
of these younger persons who accompany me ;" 
at the same time he pointed to Battns. On 
thdr return they paid no regard to the in- 
junction of the orade, being both ignorant of 
the situation of Libya, and not caring to send 
finom them a colony on so precarious an adven- 
ture. 

CLL For seven years after the above event, 
it never nuned in Thera ; in consequence of 
which every tree in the place perished, except 
one. The inhabitants consulted the oracle, 
when the sending a colony to libya was again 
rsoommended by the Pythian : as therefore no 
akeniative femained, they soit some emissaries 
into Crete, to inquire whether any of the natives 
or strangers redding amongst them- had ever 
visited Libya. The persons employed on this 
occadon, after going over the whole island, came 
at leng;tb to the dty Itanus,* where they became 
acquainted with a certain dyer of purple, whose 
name was C<m>btus ; this man infiirroed them, 
that he was once driven by contrary winds into 
Libya, and had landed there, on die island of 
Platea ; they therefore bargained with him for 
a certain sum, to accompany them to Thera. 
'Very few were induced to leave Thera upon 
this business ; they who did go were conducted 
by Corobius, who was left upon the island he 



Off. ItCaMgo. I knov Otce wh« ihM ait, 
Om of aqr fMMf mmI Uim grmffimt with m^ 
T« vkirt mt lot* TtMarw.— AvaaM ! 



had described, widi pxovidons for some months; 
the rest of the party made their way back by sea 
as expeditiously as possible, to acquaint the 
Thereans with the event, 

CLIL By thdr omitting to return at the 
time appointed, Corobius was reduced to the 
greatest distress ; it happened, however, that a 
Samian vessel, whose commander's name was 
Cobeus, was, in its course towards Egypt, driven 
upon the island of Platea; these Samians, 
hearing the story of Corobius, left him provi* 
dons for a twdvenumth. On leaving this 
island, with a wish to go to Egypt, the winds 
compdled them to take their course westward, 
and continuing without intermisdon, carried 
them beyond the Columns of Hercules, till, as 
it should seem by some^^^t more than hu^ 
man interpodtion, they arrived at Tartessus. * 
As this was a port then but little known, their 
voyage ultimately proved very advantageous ; so 
that, excepting Sostmtes, with whom there can 
be no competition, no Greeks were ever before 
so fortunate in any commerdd undertsking. 
With six talents, which was a tenth part of 
what they gained, the Samians made a brazen 
vase, in the shape of an Aigolic goblet, round 
the brim of which the heads of griffins ^ were 
regularly disposed : this was depodted in the 
temple of Juno, where it is supported by three 
coloasal figures, seven cubits high, resting on 
their knees. This was the first occasion of the 
particular intimacy, which aftnwards subsisted 
between the Samians and the people of Cyrene 
and Thenu 

CLIIL The Thereans, having left Coro- 
bius behind, returned, and informed their coun- 
trymen that they had made a settlement in an 
island belonging to Libya: they, in consequence, 
determined that from eadi of their seven dties 
a select number should be sent, and that if these 
happened to be brothers, it should be deter- 
mined by lot who should go ; and that finally. 



It itinfli at preMOt In tke Tonkm ths farim ; which is 

ft namw.'] Bwue of tfas dIetiooariM iafnrm ot, that 
tkfo place Is now ealled Fsleo-Castro ; bat SaTsry, in his 
]>tSprs on OfMoe, reinarlcs, ttuit tlie nuxlem (^«elc8 
•Ire this aame to sU 



6 TbrteMiM]— This plaoe is eaUed by Ptolemy, Cartda, 
and Is SMQ in D'AnriUe's maps «nd«r tliat name, at the 
entrance of the Mediterranean : mention Is made inOrid 
of Tartessia Utora.— T. 

7 Grigbu.y-'ln a fbnner note upon this word I ne- 
gleeted to inform the reader, that In Sir Thomas Brownt 
Volfar Errors there is a chapter upon the sal)t)ect of 
grifflns, Tcry carious and e nte r tainin y, p. 14B. This ao. 
thor satisfcctnriiy explains the Greek word T^i^, or 
Oryps, to mean no more than a partiealar kind of eagle 
or Toltare : being oompoanded of a Hon and an eagle, it 
is a happy emblem of raloar and magnanimity, and there- 
Aire appUeable to prlnoes, generals, ftc ; and fhim this 
it is borne In the coat oT arms oT many noUa ftmilies In 
Borope*^?. 
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Battm should be tfacirpfiiioeind tender: tihey 
sent aocordnigly to Pktea two ships of fifty 
oon. 

CLI V. With this «90oiiiit, as pww by the 
Thereans, the Cyveneans agree, etcept in what 
relates to Battns ; hera they differ exceedingly, 
and tell, in oontradi c ti o n, the foUowing history: 
— There is a town in Crete, named Oaxos, 
where Etearchus was once king ; haviag lost 
his wife, by whom he had a daughter, called 
Phronima, he married a second time: nosooner 
did his last wife take jposseosion of his bonse^ 
than she' proved herself to Phronima a real step- 
mother. Not content with ii^oring her by 
every species of cruelty and ill-treatment, she 
at length upbraided her with being unchaste, 
and persuaded her husband to believe so. 
Deluded by the artifice of his wife, he perpe- 
trated the following act of barbarity against his 
daughter: there was at Casus a merchant of 
Thera, whose name was Themison ; of him, 
after showing him the usual rites of hospitality, 
he encted an oath that he would comply with 
whatever he should re^piire ; having done this, 
he delivered him his daughter, ordering him to 
throw her into the sea. Themison reflected 
with unfeigned sorrow on the artifice which had 
been practised upon him, and the obligation 
imposed ; he determined, however, what to do : 
he took the damsel, and having sailed to some 
diatanoe irom land, to fulfil his oath, secured a 
rope about her, and plunged her into the sea ; 
but be immediately took her out ^gain, and car- 
ried her to Thera. 

CXiV. HerePolymnestu8,aThereanofsome 
importance, took Phronima to be his concubine, 
and after aoertain time had by her a son, remariL* 
able for his shrill and stanmiering voice: his 
name, as the Thereans and Cyreneans assert, 
was BattUB,* but I think it was something else. 
He was not, I think, called Battus till after his 
arrival in Libya; he was then so named, either 
on account of the answer of the oracle^ or from 
the subsequent dignity which he attained. 
Battus, in the Libyan tongue, signifies a prince ; 
and I should think that the Pythian, foreseeing 

1 J9aMitf.}— B«ttiia,aooonlii)gtoHfl87cliia>,aboalgnL 
fiee, in the Ubyaa tongue, a king : from this penon,aiid 
Ilia defect of pronundatkm, comet, aocoTding to Siddas, 
tke word Bmrrmfiiiupt to stammer. There was also an 
ancient feollsb poet of this name, frtim wliom, aooording 
to tlie same antliority, Bmrrtktyim signified an uameaniiv 
rodundaaoeofazpvsssioo. Neither most the Battus liere 
mentioned be confounded with the Battus whom Mercury 
turned into a direotionpost, and whose story is so weU 
totd by OvuL— r. 



he was to reign in Libya, diathiguished him by 
this Afrioan title. As soon as he grew iq> he 
wei^ to Delphi, to consalt the otade concerning 
the imperfection of his voice : the aaswer he 
receivad was this: 

Heoeey Battus r of yoarvoioeiaqaireiiomoK; 
Bat femid a city tm the Libyan aherv. 

This is the same as if die had aaid in Givck, 
** Inquire no more, O king, conoenm^ your 
votee." To this Battus replied, « O king, I 
came to yon on account of my infirmity of 
tongue; you in return, impoeeupoa mean under- 
tddng which is impossible : for how oan I, iHw 
have neither foroes not money, estritlkh a ookmy 
in Libya?" He could not, however, obtain 
any other answer, which, when he foond to be 
the case, he returned to Thera. 

CLVL Not long afterwards, he, vrith the 
rest of the Thereans, vrere visited by many and 
great calamities; and not knowing to what cause 
they should Impute them, they aent to Delphi, 
to consult die orade on the snbject. The 
Pythian informed them, that if they wooM eol. 
onize Cyrene in Libya, under the oondnet of 
Battus, things would certainly go better with 
them : thefy accordingly despatdied Battue to 
accomplish this, with two fifty-oared veseeb. 
These men acting ftom compulsion, set sail 
for Libya, but soon returned to Thera; but the 
Thereans forcibly preventiog their latnih^ 
ordered them to return from whence they came; 
Thus drcumstanoed, they again aet sail, and 
founded a city in an island contiguous to Libya, 
called, as we have before remarked, Pktea ;* this 
city is said to be equal in sise to that in whM 
the Cyreneans now reside. 

CLVIL They continued in this phme for 
the space of two years, but finding their ill fop^ 
tune still pursue them, they again sailed to 
Delphi to inquire of the oracle, leavii^ otAj 
one of their party behind them*, when they 
desired to know why, having established then»> 
sdves in Libya, they had eiq>crienoed nofinrour- 
able reverse of fortune, the Pythian made tfaeai 
this answer :— 

Know*stthou then Libya better than the god. 
Whose fertile shores thy feet hare never trod f 

2 P/atra.>.Thi8 name is written also Plaitm : SteplM. 
nus Bynntinus tias it both in tliat form, and also PiaUm 
or PbUtia. Fliny speaks of three Plateat and a Pbie 
off the coast of Trooa j but they ttust hare been rery 
inconsiderable spots, and hare not been mentioned by asay 
otheranthor. The best edltloos of Herodotus read JPkrfte« 
here; but I suspect Plateia to be right, for Scylax has It 
so as weU as StephanQB.-.The place of the ceWtealail 
battle fai Bceotia was FlalMs 
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. H«wko tat w«ll«xfloff«A them thai repUMs 
I oua bat wonder at a man so wise! 

On healing this, Battii8» and they who w«re 
vQth him» i^ain returned; for the deity still 
pefsevered.in requiring them to form a settle- 
ment in Libym where they had not yee been : 
touching* therefore, at Platea, thejit took on 
board him whom they had left, and estahlished 
their colony in Libya ita^ The ^toe they 
selected was Aziriiw immediately opposite to 
where they had beHore resided; two sides of 
which were inclosed by a beautiful range of hills, 
and a third agreeably watered by a riyer. 

CLV III. At this place they Gontinued aU 
y«ani ;, when at the desire of the Libyans^ who 
piomiied to oonduet them to a better sitnatiaB, 
they removed. The Libyans aax>rdingly became 
their guides, and had so c o ncarted the matter, 
as to take care that the Groeke ahenld pass 
thgou^ the most beantifiil part of their country 
by night: the direction they took was westward, 
the name of the country th^ were not permitted 
toseewM Irtta^i^—TfaBy came at length to what 
is called the fountain of Apdlo:*— <* Men of 
Gaeece,** said the Libyans, *« the heavcas are 
hen opened to you, and hers it will be proper 
for you to reside." 

CLIX. During the life of Battua, who 
reigned forty years, and under Arcesihius his 
son, who reigned sixteen, the Cyveneans re- 
mained in this colony without any.altemtiaii 
wkh respect to their numbers : but under their 
thiid prince, who was also called Battus, and 
1^ waaaumamed the Happy, the Pythian, by 
herdedaratioM, excited a general propensity in 
the Greeks to migrate to libya, and join them. 
lebvatotke Cyreneans. The Cyreneans, indeed, 
had invited them to a share of their p o ssso s i ona, 
but the onM^ had also thus eiqiressed itself: 

WlK> SMlBft Boi Uhya tin tha laiis ara ahand, 

IM hte for mA NpantaBM he prepared. 
The Greeks, therefore, in great numbers, set- 
tled tbemselrea at Gyrene. The neighbouring 
Libyana with their Idog Adicran, seeing them- 

S /ra««.3— The reader la retered to the foUowing note 
or Jottinoothia place: 

MOtoa writes it Inma: 

Aa wlMB MrUili MS, AalMM <ioc«apBi« 
Small Iklngi «lth gtMlMi) la Umm Mfora 
WlUi Jev*M AlcidM. 

Fladnr nMDtWns thia phwa, Pith. is. bat he wrltea it 

wtth m double «. In Herodotui , Iraea ia the name of a 

pteoe ; in Findar, and hla sdioUast, the name of a town. 

4 Fo«M»ia»Mo/ilpofll».>-The name of thia fountain waa 

Cyre. from which the town of Cyrene had afterwarda its 

Herodotos calk It, in the aobaequent paragraph, 

bat there were probably ^tany fonntaina in thIa 



srivcs injuriously deprived of a considerable 
part of their hmcb, andei^osed to mvch insult- 
ing treatment, made a tender of themaches and 
their country to Apries, sovereign of Egypt : 
this prince a ss emb led a numerous array of 
Egyptians, and sent them to attack €yrene. 
The Gyreneana drew themselves up at Irasa, 
near the fountain Tbestis, and in a fixed battle 
routed the Egyptians, who, till now, from their 
ignorance^ had despirad the Grecian power. 
The battk was sadecisive, that very fow of the 
Egyptians returned to their country ; they were 
on'tids account so exasperated against Apries, 
that they rev<^ted from his authority. 

CLX. Aroesilana, the son of this Battus, 
succeeded to the throne ; he was at first engag- 
ed in some contest with his brothers^ but diey 
removed theaaselves from him to another part 
of Libya, where^ after some deUberatioa, diey 
founded a dty. They called it Baroe, which 
name it still retains. Whilsttiiey were employed 
upon this biisinees, they endeavoured to excite 
the Libyans against the Cyreneans. Arcenlaus 
without hesitetion commenced hostilities boti 
against those who had revolted fVom him, 
and against the Africans who had received 
them; intitnidated by which, these hitter fled 
to their oountrymen> who were situated more 
to die east Areesikus persevered in pursuing 
them till he- arrived at Leucon, and here the* 
Ldbyans discovered an inclination to try the 
event of a battle. They accordingly engaged, 
and die Cyreneans were so effectually routed, 
that seven thousand of their men in arms fell in 
the field. Arcesilaus, after this calamity, fell 
sick, and was strangled by his brother Aliar- 
chtts, whilst in the act of taking some medicine. 
The wife of Arcesihras, whose name was 
Eryxo^* revenged by some stratagem on his 
murderer, the death of her husband. 

CLXL Arcesilaus vras succeeded in his 
authority by his son Battns, a boy who was 
lame, and had otherwise an infirmity in his feet. 
The Cyreneans, afflicted by their recent cala- 
mities, sent to Delphi, desiring to know what 
system of life would most effectually secure 
their tranquillity. The Pythian in reply, re- 
commendal them to procure from Mantineaf 



5 £rygro.>-The story ia related at conelderabi 
by Fhitarch, In hk treatlae oa the Vlrtoes of Women. 
Instead of AUarehua, he reads Learchusi the woman be 
calla Eryxenet and the nrarderer he sappoeea to hare 
been not the brother, bnt the friend of A rc e ail s a s—r. 

6 lfaiaMM.3-.This plam becasM odebcaled by the 
death of Epamlnondas, the great Thebaa geaeral, who 
was here alain.— T. 
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in Areadia, some one to compose tbeir distor- 
iNunoes. Accordingly, at the request of the 
Cyreneans, the Mantineans sent them Demon* 
ax, a man who enjoyed the universal esteem of 
his countrymen. Arriving at Cyreue, his first 
care was t9 make himself acquainted with their 
afiiadrs ; he then divided the people into three 
distinct tribes: the first comprehended the 
Thereans and their neighbours; the second 
the Peloponnesians and Cretans; the third all 
the inhabitants of the islands. He assigned a 
certain portion of land, with some distinct pri- 
vileges, to Battus ; but all the other advantages 
which the kings had before arrogated to them- 
selves, he gave to the power of the people. 

CLXIL Things remained in this situation 
during the life of Battus : but in the time of 
his son, an ambitious struggle for power was 
the occasion of great disturbances. Aroesilaus, 
■on of the lame Battus, by Pheretime, refused 
to submit to the regulations of Demonaz the 
Mantinean, and demanded to be restored to 
the dignity of his ancestors. A great tumult 
was excited, but the consequence was, that 
Arcesilaus was compelled to take refuge at 
Samoa, whilst his mother Pheretime fled to 
Salamis in Cyprus. Euelthon had at this time 
the government of Salamis : the same person 
who dedicated at Delphi a most beautiful cen- 
ser, now deposited in the Corinthian treasuiy. 
To him Pheretime made application, entreating 
him to lead an army against Cyrene, for the 
purpose of restoring her and her son. He made 
her many presents, but refused to assist her 
with an army. Pheretime accepted his liber,, 
ality with thanks, but endeavoured to convince 
him that his assisting her with forces would be 
much more honourable. Upon her persevering 
in this request, after every present she received, 
Euelthon was at length induced to send her a 
gold spindle, and a distaff with wool ; observing, 
that fbr a woman this was a more suitable pre- 
sent than an army. 

CLXIIL In the meantime Arcesilaus was 
indefitigable at Samoa ; by promising a division 
of lands he assembled a numerous army : he 
then sailed to Delphi, to make inquiry concern- 
ing the event of his return. The Pythian 
made him this answer : « To four Batti,* and 

1 Tofmr Bam.y-Accariing to the MhoBMt on Pin. 
dar, the Buttiades reigned at Cyrene for tiie tpae* of two 
linndred jemn. Bafttns, son of the lart of these, endea. 
Toured to aimune the govonment, but the Cyreneans 
drorehim tnm their country, and he retired to the He». 
perMes, whecB he llnkhed hit days.— L<rrc*0r. 



to as many of the name of Areeailatia, ApoOo 
has granted the dominion of Cyrene. Beyond 
these eight generations the deity forbids even 
the attempt to reign : to youit is recommended 
to return, and live tranquiUy at home. If yoo 
happen to find a furnace filled with earthen 
vessels, do not sufifer them to be baked, but 
throw them into the air : if you set fire to the 
furnace, beware of entering a place anrroanded 
by water. If you disregard this injunedon, 
you will perish yoursdf, as will alao a very 
beautiful bulL" 

CLXI V. The Pythian made this nplj to 
Arcesilans: he» however, returned to Cyrene 
with the forces he had raised at Samoa ; and 
having recovered his authoriQr, thought no more 
of the oracle. He proceeded to institute a 
persecution against those who, taUng up aims 
against him, had compelled him lo fly. Some 
of these sought and found a refuge in exile* 
others were taken into custody and sent to 
Cyprus, to undergo the punishment of death. 
These the Cnidians delivered, for they touched 
at their island in their passage, and they were 
afterwards transported to Thera : a number of 
the^i fied to a large tower, the property of an 
individual named Aglomachus, but Aroeailans 
destrojred them, tower and all, by fire. No 
sooner had he perpetrated this deed than he 
remembered the declaration of the onde, wfaidi 
forbade him to set fire to a fiimaoe filled with 
earthen vesseb : fearing therefore to suffer for 
what he had done, he retired from Cyrene^ 
which place he considered as surrounded by 
water. He had married a relatioo, the daug^ 
ter of Alazir, king of Baroe, to him therefore 
he went : but upon his appearing in public, tibe 
Barceans, in conjunction with some CyieneaB 
fugitives, put him to death, togetiier widi 
Alazir his father-in-law. Sudi was the firte 
of Arcesilaus, he having, designedly or frosn 
accident, violated the injunctions of the orade. 

CLXV. Whilst the son was thus hsstcni^ 
his destiny at Barce, Pheretime,' his mother, 
enjoyed at Cyrene the supreme authority : and 
amongst other regal acts presided in the senate. 
But as soon' as she received intelUgeDce of 
the death of Arcesilaus, she sought refuge is 
Egypt. Her son had some claims upon Ae 
liberality of Cambyses, son of Cyrus ; he h^d 
delivered Cyrene into his power, and paid him 
tribute. On her arrival in Egypt, she present- 



£ PA«re«iMA3— See this story weD related In thcStr*. 
tagemata of Fblymius, bjok riil c. 47 
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td herself before Aryandes in the character of 
a suppliant, and besought him to revenge her 
cause, pretending that her son had lost his life, 
merely on account of his attachment to the 
Medes. 

CLX VL This Aryandes had been appoint- 
ed prefect of £gypt by Cambyses ; but after- 
wards, presuming to rival Darius, he was by 
him put to death. He had heard, and indeed 
he had seen, that Darius was desirous to leave 
some monument of himself, which should ex- 
ceed all the efforts of his predecessors. He 
thought proper to attempt Komewhat similar, 
but it cost him his life. — Darius had issued a 
coin ' of the very purest gold : the prefect of 
Egypt issued one of the purest diver, and 
called it an Aryandid. It may still be seen, 
and is much admired for its purity. Darius 
hearing of this, condemned him to death, pre- 
tending that he rebelled against him. 

CLXVIL^ At this time Aryandes, taking 
compassion on Pheretime, delivered to her 
eommand all the land and sea forces of Egypt. 
To Amasis, a Maraphian, he intrusted the 
conduct of the army; and Badre, a Pasar- 
gadian * by birth, had the direction of the fleet. 

3 Daritu had itmed a eain.y~'** About the nme tinw 
•Mm to hare been coined these famoos pieeee of gold 
celled Darici, whidi by reaeoo of thefar toen eee were for 
■eireral agee p re fer red before all. other colnthroagfaoat 
the east ; for we are told that the author of this coin 
waa not Darios Hystaspes, as some hare imagined, but 
a more ancient Darius. But there is no andenter Darius 
BMOttooedto hare reigned in the east, excepting only 
this Darius whom the Scripture calls Darius tiia Ma. 
(Ban ; and therefore it is most likely he was tite an> 
thor of this coin, and that during the two years that he 
reigned at Babylon, while Cyrus was absent on his 
Syrian, f^TTPtian, and other expeditions, lie caused it to 
be made ihv out of the Tast quantity of gold whidi 
had been brought thither into the treasury ; from hence 
H became dispersed all over the east, and also into Greece, 
where it was of great reputation; aoeordhig to Dr 
Bernard, it welglied two grains more than one of our 
guineas, but the fineness added much more to its value ; 
for it Mras in a manner all of pure girfd, having n<»e, 
or at least very little alloy in it } and therefore may be 
well reckoned, as the {Hroportion of gold and silver now 
stands with ua, to be worth twenty4ive shillings of our 
money. In those parts <rf the Scripture which were 
written after the Babylonish captivity, these pieeee are 
intnfim^ by the name of Adarkonim; and in the 
Talmodista, by the name of Darkoo^th, both firom the 
Greek Amfumtt, Darirs. And itis to be obeenred, that 
aU thoee pieces of gold which were afterwards eolned of 
the saane weight and value by the succeeding kings, not 
<mly of the Persian but also of the Macedonian race, 
were all called Darics, from the Darius who was the 
first author of them. And there were either wholeDnrios 
or halCDarics, as with us tliere are guineas and hatf. 
guineas."— 'PrMeoMX 

4 Pamrgadittn.y^1htert was a city in Fsrsia called 



Before however they proceeded on any expe- 
dition, a herald was despatqhed to Barce, de- 
manding the name of the person who had as- 
sassinated Arcesilaus. The Barceans replied, 
that they were equally concerned, for he had 
repeatedly injured them all. Having received 
this answer, Aryandes permitted his forces to 
proceed with Pheretime. 

CLXVIIL This was the pretence with 
Aryandes for commencing hostilities; but I 
am rather inclined to think that he bad the 
subjection of the Libyans in view. The na- 
tions of Libya are many and various ; few of 
them had ever submitted to Darius, and most 
of them held him in contempt. Beginning 
from Egypt, the Libyans are to be enumerated 
in the order following. — The first are the 
Adyrmachidse,* whose manners are in every 
respect^ Egyptian ; their dress Libyan. On 
each leg their wives wear a ring of brass. 
They suifer their iuur to grow ; if they catch 
any tleas upon their bodies, they first bite and 
then throw them away. They are the only 
people of Libya who do this. It is also pe- 
culiar to them to present their daughters to the 
king just before their marriage,' who may en- 



Pasargada, whidi doubtless gave its name to the nation 
of Twurgndea. This place b now, in the Arabian tongue, 
caUed Databegend. 

5 A<fynmaehid<t.'}~-lt is well known that in the age 
which followed, the Greeks drove these Adyrmachida 
into the higher parts of Libya, and took possession of 
tiie sea-coast When, therefore, Ptolemy describes the 
AdyrmachidsB as Inhabiting the Ulterior parts of Libya, 
there is' no contradiction betwixt his account and that of 
Herodotus. The manners of this people are thus de. 
scribed by Herodotus, and they are thus mentioned by 
SIHasItslicus:— 



Bmb Adymudkite ae l«t« MgmiiMi erwM { 
bed iiMiMit M|wr pofiahM, ▼letoqaa nMUgiM 
flam caIkU irtotet cpnln tofffaarar anfuu— 

L. Ul. S7S. 
They are again mentioned by the same author, book Ix. 

—— — tun TiTwe Isiwn 
ValgMAdjiBMchlfte. 

6 Bej9r0 tkmr imturriage,'}—A play of Beau m ont and 
Fletcher Is founded upon the kiea of thhi obscene and 
unnatural custom. The following note is by Mr Theo- 
bald upon the •« Custom of the Country.** Bfoumont 
a»d Fletcher, 1T7B. 

The custom on which a main part of the plot of this 
comedy is built, prevailed at one time, as Bayle tells us, 
in Italy, till it was put down by a prudent and truly 
pkms cardinal It to likewise generally imagined to have 
obtained in Scotland for a long time ; and the received 
opinion hath hitherto been, that Eogenius, the third 
Idng of ScotUnd, who began his reign A. D. 53S, ordained 
that the lord or master should have the first night'A 
lodging with every woman married tn his tenant ur 
This obscene ordinance is suppnM*d to bate 
2 O 
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joj the pereoiis of such as are agreeable to him 
The AdynnachidiB occupy the country be- 
tween Egypt and the Port of Plennos. 

CLXIX. Next to these are the Giligamme, 
who dwell towards the west as far as the island 
of Aphrodisias. In the midst of this region is 
the isUuid of Platea, which the Cyreneans colo- 
nized. The harbour of Menelaus and Aziris,' 
possessed also by the Cyreneans, is upon the 
continent, ^phium ' begins where these ter- 
minate, and is continued from Platea to the 
moudi of the Syrtes.' The manners of these 



been abrogated by Malcolm tba third, who b«gaa hit 
rHgn A. D. 1061, about five years before the Norman 
Conquest, having lasted in force somewhat above five 
hundred yean.— See Blount, In his Law- Dlrtionary, nn. 
der the word Meroheta. AnothCTComnMWtatnrrMnarIci, 
that Sir David Dalrymple deniea the existence of this 
custom in Sootland.--Judge Blackstone is of opinion that 
ttris custom nerer prevailed in England, but that it oer. 
MnlydldlnSooUaad. . 

1 JxtriAl— See the hymn of Callimarhqa to Apollo, 
Terse 80. where this place is written AiiXtf, 

Herodotus in tiiis place speaks of two islands, in- 
iMMted by tha GlUgamnue, Platea, and AphrodisiaB; it 
li not oertala wliether the flnt of these is what Ptoleny 
oaUed JEdonis : the second was afterwards named Lsa, 
and was, according to Scylax, a good harbour for ships. 

The country of the OiUgammss produced a species of 
the sUphium, called by the Latins laserpitlcum, from 
iHddi a medical drug was extracted } see Pliny, Nat 
Hist ix. 3. *< In the country of the Cyrene (where the 
best silphiura grew) none of late years has been found, 
the fiuroers turning tlieir cattle into the places where it 
grew : one stem only has been found in my time, this 
was sent as a present to Nero.** 

f 5l(pA^tim.3— Either M. Larcher or myself must be 
grossly mistaken in the interpretation of this passage. 
"* llie pUmt sQphinm,** says his version, ** begins in this 
place to be found, and is continued,*' &c. This in my 
opinion neither agrees with the context, nor is in itself 
at all probable. In various authors, mention Is made of 
the Silphii, and reference is made by them to this par. 
ticular passage of Herodotus.— T. 

3 Syriet.y-Tho Great Syrtes must be here meant, 
which is in the neighbourhood of Barce, and nearer 
Ggypt than the Small Syrtes.— Z^ireAirr. 

Thefe were the Greater and the Lesser Syrtes, and both 
deemed very formidable to navigators. Their nature 
has never been better deeeribed than in the following 
lines from Lucan, which I give the reader in Rowo's 
▼erskm. 

Whtn naton^ Iwii4 tb* flnt IbrmAttoa triad, 

WhM Nu «kani iMKb ihc did at flnt dlvMs, 

The Httu not quit* ofacs mm land baatft, 

A mlng)«d man oncMrtaln sUll aba left t 

For nor tlw land with aca la quit* o'enprcad. 

Nor alnk tb« vatara deep didr oosy bed, 

N«r aartb dafmdt Ita ahova, nar llfta aloA ita haad; 

Tba adU with naUhar. and with aadi canpliai, 

DottMAU and taaccmlMa ft llaa ; 

Or •Ua a aaa with riiallewa bahk'd arooad. 

Or *ila a iMfokaa land with walcra drown'd : 

Here ahoiva adrancad o'er Neptuna'a rule we find. 

And thara aa Inland ocean laga behind I 

Thaa natwa>a ptnpoae, by haraeirdcMroyed, 

la n i fl aw to heraelf, and anMapioyad. 

And pan of her craaUen atUI ia void. 



people nearly resemUe those of their neigh- 
hours. 

CliXX. FVom the west and immediately 
next to the Giligammae, are the Asbystse. They 
are above Cyrene, but have no communication 
with the sea-coasts, which are occupied by the 
Cyreneanss They are beyond aH the Libyans re- 
martcaUe for their use of chariots drawn by four 
horses, and in most rieepects they imitate the 
manners of the Cyreneans. 

CLXXL On the western borders of this 
people» dwell the Auschise ; their district com- 
mences above Barce, and is continued to the 
sea, near the Euesperides.* The Cabales,* an 
inconsiderable nation, inhabit towards the cen- 
tre of the Auschiss, and extend themselves to 
the sea^^oast near Tauchiia,* a town beloi^ng 
to Barce.' The Cabales have the nme customs 
as the people beyond Cyrene. 

CLXXII. The powerful nation of the 



Pcrhapa, when firat the world aad Uma biffan. 
Her ewaainii tidaa and plenteous waters ran ; 
B«l loot eoDflnlnc oo tha bumta« aana» 
The alnUng aeaa hare fblt the neichbooiiae avt . 
StUl hf dasraas we lea how they decay. 
And aaaraa laaiat tha thlraty (od afday. 
PerhaiM, In diaunt agea twiU be found. 
When fhUua anna hare run tha burning ranad. 
Theae Byrta ahaU all be dry and aolkl ground: 
Small are tha daptha their acanty wa*ea retain. 
Aad aaith growadaUy an Iha ylahUn); main. 

4 Eueaperide$yLT\da dty was afterwards named Ber- 
enice j of this appellation some vestiges now remafai, for 
the place is caUed Bemic, Bcrbic, and by some Berie. 

The fertility of the contiguous country gave rise to the 
Grecian fable of the gardens of the Hesperides. 

5 Cabaln.y^TbiB word is somethnes written Bacalee ; 
and WesseUng hesitatee what reading to prefer. 

What Herodotus says of the Kasamones, c. 113, is 
eonBrmed by PUny. Nat Hist viL c, 2} Slius Italicmi, L 
408; Lucan, ix. 499, &e. 

Concerning their manner of plighting troth, c ITS, 
Shaw tells us, that the drinking out of each other's bands 
is the only ceremony which the Algerines at thfa tima 
use in marriage. 

The story which Herodotus relates of tiie PHyDi, ITS. 
is told also by Aulus OeUius, Noct Att 16t— 11. II 
seems more probable that they wer« destroyed by tha 
Naaamonee.-.See PUny, Nat Hist vlii l.—See also 
Hardouln ad Plin. and Larcher, va 312. 

6 TVmoUra.]— Called by Strabo, Ptolemy, and PUny, 
Teuchira; afterwards it was known by the name of 
Andnoe, and butiy by Ant<»ny it was named Cleopatris, 
hn honov of Cteopatra: In modem times it has been 
caUed Tsnkera (d'AnvBle); Trodiare (de te Croix); 
Trochara (Hardouln) ; Tochara (Simlenns) j Trocfaata 
(Dappw). 

7 Am)&3—Many of the andents beBered that tMa 
I^aoe was andentiy called Ptolemaia, as Strabo, PUsy, 
Servius, and others. 

Of Cyrene, about which Strabo speaks leas Mmlooaly 
than Herodotus, but few traces now remain; they are 
dillerentiy mentioned under the names of Keroan, Cnxlii, 
andOnirina. 
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NuuDones border on the Audiisie towwds 
the west. This people during the summer sea- 
son leave their cattle on the sea-coast, and go 
up the country to a p\ace called Augila to gather 
dates. Upon this spot the palms are equally 
numerous, large, and fruitful: they a]s6 hunt 
for locusts," which having dried in the sun, they 
. reduce to a powder, and eat mixed with milk. 
Each person is allowed to have several wives, 
with whom they cohabit in the manner of the 
Massagetae, first fixing a staff in the earth be- 
fore their tent. When the Nasamones marry, 
the bride on the first night permits every one of 
the guests to enjoy her person, each of whom 
makes her a present brought with him for the 
purpose. Their mode of divination and of tak. 
ing an oath is this : they place their hands on 
the tombs ' of those who have been most emi- 
nent for their integrity and virtue, and swear 
by their names. When they exercise divina- 
tion, they approach the monuments of their 
ancestors, and there, having said their prayers, 
compose themselves to sleep. They regulate 
their subsequent conduct by such visions'* as 
they may then have. When they pledge their 

8 LoeurUy-Tbe drcomstanoe of locusU being dried 
•nd kept for proriaion, I hare before mentloiied: tiie 
foUowinf appoiite pawsgn havinflr rtaoe oeeumd to me 
from Kiebuhr, I tUnk proper to ioMit it 

On vendit dsaa loot let marahee dea smtenOes a vil 
prix : car eUes etoimt •! prodigieusemeiitrqNuidoes dam 
la plaine pree de Jerim, qa*oa poordt let prendree a 
tMammaim, Nous viineeimpayMA qui «asvottr«Bpli 
an lac, et qol aUolt let aecher poor aa proviikm dliy v«r. 

9 OHih0 loM**.}— The foUowing liiiffaiar remarkfrom 
Niebuhr eaeoM particolarly appUcaMa in this plaoti. 

Un marchand de la Mecqoe me lit ear see lainfci wae 
relectioii, qui me eiurprH dans Ui boache d*uB Ms^oma- 
tstt. *« U iaat toi^oiUB a la populace," me ditJl, ** an 
ol#ct vkiMe qa'elle pnlsee hooorer et craindra C*est 
itaai qa*a la Meoqne tons las seraeos ae soot ao nom de 
Mahomet, an Uea qa\m denoit s'adreaMra Dien. A 
Mokha Je ne me ierals pas a oa homaM ««i affirmaroit 
nam ohoae en preoant DIeu a teasoin ; mais Je poorroia 
compter plototsor la foi de oaloi qui jureroit par le nom 
de Sch ae deH, doot la OMaqoee H le tombeaa sont sons 



10 JPy mmA VMMMM, 4ft3-See ViryU, iEn. vil 80 : 

Cwa taUl, M ewM W ertaa mb M«t« lilMa 
PalUtau tMnboU tmkt, wmamiqmt vmkrH, 
MullA modk •ImuUcn vtdM voUuatJa mlris, 
Et vmilM «MdH vooM, ftnittuqw d«OTwn 



Tb* pvlat on kUm ofollMi^ talMi hit mm* 
And nl||htl5 vWon* In hi« ihmbcr ««•{ 
A ««nni of Ihln aavUl ihnpn aypMn, 



Fivm |wv«n aber*, and fren th« S«ndt M*«. 
See abo Spenser, book, t. canto 7 stanxa 8, where Bri. 
tomartis is represented as sloping in tlie temple of Us, 
and has rlsiom of what should belaU her. SeeJortinon 
Spenser. 



word, they drink alternately firom each other's 
hands. '' If no liquid is near, they take some 
dust from the ground, and lick it with their 
tcmgue. 

CLXXIIL Next to the Nasamones are the 
Psylli," who formerly perished by the following 
acddent : A south wind had dried up all their 
reservoirs, and the whole country, as far as the 
Syrtes, was destitute of water. They resolved 
accordingly, after a public consultation, to make 
a hostile expedition against this south wind, 
the consequence was (I only relate what the 
Africans inform me) that on their arrival in 
the deserts, the south wind overwhelmed them 
beneath the sands. The Psylli being thus 



11 .RtcAoOer'tAaiMli:]— Theandentceremonyofthe 
Naaamoaea to drink l^om each other's hands, in pledging 
ttieir faith, is at tlie present period tlie onlj ceremony 
obsenred in the marriages of the Algerines.— SAatir. 

The English phrase of, I*U pledge you, first, as it Is 
said, took rise from the death of yoong king Bdward the 
Martyr, who, by the oontriranoe of Elfrida, his step-mo. 
ther, was treaclieroasly stabbed in the back, whilst he 
was drinking. 

Anciently, in this ooontry, the peraen who was going 
todrlnk, aaked any one of the company who sate next 
him, wliether he would friedgehim, on which lie answer, 
ing tliat he would, held up his luiife or sword to guard 
him whilst he dnmk 

18 Tfte PiylML]— AmeaMirelike this would hare been 
prsposterous in the extreme. Herodotus therefore doea 
not credit it: <*I only rehite,*' says he, **what the 
Africans inform me," which are flie terms always used 
by our historian whenheeommunieatea any dublooa SMit. 
ter. It aaema very probable, that the Nasamonas dea- 
troyed the Psylli to poatess their country, and that they 
circulated this fisble amongst their neiglibours.— See 
Pliny book rlL chapter 8.— Lorefter. 

Herodo t us makes no mention of the quality whkh 
these people poasemed, and wliich in subsequent times 
rendered tliem so celebrated, tliat of managing serpents 
with such wonderful dexterity.— See Lucan« book ix. 
Rowet Yerskm, line 1523. 

Ofsn vlioaooRihtaiic AlHo'* nm cndnra. 

Nona Uk« th« awcrthj Pqrlltui* are Mcore. 

SklOM In tb« lor* ttfowwital twrbt and chanm» 

TiMm. nor Um •wpmt'fe iMtfa Bor pfllM« hwnw; 

Nor de dM7 that ia arts slow ssMl, 

Bat BStan toe thalr bkwd baa tanmr'd wall. 

And taimht with vtlal totem tb« vtnoin to twpel. 

With b««lli« ftMs and prlrtlaiM graoad. 

WaN la th« tend cf Mrpann wan tbay placad : 

Tmoa with tba dnndfU tynMt, Daaib, thay ha«% 



See also Salary, vol. L p. <S3. 

" You are acquainted with the PsylH, thoaa celabratad 
8eTpettt.eater« of antiquity, wliospcrted with the bita of 
vipers, and the credulity of the people. Many of them 
inhabited Cyrene, a city west of Alexandria, and for. 
meriy dependent on Egypt You know the pitlW Tan- 
ity of Octarios, who wished the captireChwpatra should 
gram his triumphal car i and, chagrined to see that |vood 
woman escape by death, coeamanded one of the PaylH to 
suck the wound the aspic had made; FVoltlesB were hia 
effbrts i the poison had penrerted the whole maaa of 
blood, nor could the art of the PteyUl restore her to life.- 
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destroyed, the Nasamones took potMMion of 
their lands. 

CLXXIV. Beyond these southward, in a 
country infested by savage beasts, dwell the 
Garamantes,' who avoid every kind of com- 
municadon with men, are ignorant of the use 
of all military weapons, and totally unable to 
defend themselyes. 

CLXXV. These people live beyond the 
Nasamones ; but towards the sea-coast west- 
ward arc the Blacse.' It is the custom of this 
people to leave a tuft of hair in the centre of 
the head, carefully shaving the rest. When 
they make war, their only coverings are the 
skins of ostriches. The river Cinyps rises 
amongst these in a hill, said to be sacred to the 
Graces, whence it continues its course to the 
sea. This hill of the Graces is well covered 
with trees : whereas the rest of Africa, as I 
have before observed, is very barren of wood. 
The distance from this hill to the sea is two 
hundred stadia. 

CLXXVL The Gindanes" are next to the 
Macae. Of the wives of this people it is said 
that they wear round their ancles as many ban- 
dages as they have known men. The more of 
these each possesses, the more she is esteemed, 
as having been beloved by the greater number 
of the other sex. 

CLXXVII. The neck of land which 
stretches from the country of the Gindanes 
towards the sea, is possessed by the Lotopha- 
gi,* who live entirely upon the fruit of the 
lotos. The lotos is of the size of the mastick, 
and sweet like the date; and the Lotophagi 
make of it a kind of wine. 

1 Garamanlef.>~Mentkmed by Mela, book rML and 
by him called OamphasanteiL 

These people are said to hare been so named from 
" IS. a son of ApoUo.— Sec Virgil, ri. 79i. 



2 Moor. >-Tbe8e petvple are thus mentioBed by SUios 
Italims: 

Tmn pHanun caMiit PlMtnlcmn toadcf* rlt« 

Ctoyphlto dIdloMt Umam, tqaaltoBiU hMfci 

Oim Tirii, haiBMWfv* ta«wil vtlaaUiu capffl.~r. 

Amongst these people was the foontaln ot Ctnypa, 
called by Strabo and Ptnlemy Kstvfot, by FUny Cinyps; 
ita modsrn name, aooording to d'Anrille, is Wadi. 
Qoaham. 

S Gimdanm.y^TUa people, according to fltfpbanw, 
lived on the lotos, as well as the Lotophagi 

4 LOopAaguy^Vrhetber from the same lotos the Lo. 
tophagi obtained both meat and wine, is laborioosly die. 
pated by Voasios ad ScylL lU.-and StapeL ad Tlieo. 
phrmst, 1. iv. a 4 p. 387. A delineation of the loUu may 
be seen in Shaw and De la CroU : it is what the Arab* 
orth« present day call seedra, and U plentiful in Bar. 
bary, and the deserts of nar^ary. 



CLXXVIIL Towards the sea, the Ma- 
diyles,* border on the Lotophagi. They also 
feed on the lotos, though not so entirely as 
their neighbours. They extend as far as a 
great stream called the Triton, which enten 
into an extensive lake named Tritonis, in 
which is the island of Phla. An oracular de. 
daration, they say, had foretold that some La- 
cedsmonians should settle themselves here^ 

CLXXIX. The particuhuv are these: 
when Jason had constructed the Aigo at tb« 
foot of Mount Pelion, he carried on board a 
hecatomb for sacrifice, with a brazen tripod : be 
sailed roimd the Peloponnese, with the inten- 
tion to visit Delphi. As he approadied Malea, 
a north wind drove him to the African coast;* 
and before he could discover land, be got 
amongst the shallows of the lake Tritonis *. not 
being able to extricate himself from this situa- 
tion, a Triton* is said to have appeared to him, 
and to have promised him a secure and easy 
passage, provided he would give him the tripod. 
To this Jason assented, and the Triton having 
fulfilled his engagement, he placed the tripod 
in his temple, from whence he communicated 
to Jason and his companions what was after- 
wards to happen. Amongst other things, he 
said, that whenever a descendant of these Ar- 



5 MaeAylw.3— There was a people of this name also 
in SeytUa; the name, however, is written diftnent 
ways.— See Wesseling ad Herod. 17a 

The river Triton is the same with that now called 
Oaba.— See Shaw. 

Sfeephamis Byaantlnoa confounds the Phla of Herod*, 
tns with the island of Philv which was in Ethiopia, not 
M firom Egypt— See also Shaw on this island, ISB, Uo. 



a To the AfiricoM eoeuty—^ Some refisrences to tlw 
Argonaotle expedttifm,** says Mr Bryant, ** are inter- 
spersed in most of the writings <rf the andents, bat there 
is Bcaroe a drcnmstanoe ooooeming it In which they 
are agreed. In respect to the first setting out of the 
Argo, most make it pass northward to Lemnoe and thm 
HellMpont ; but Herodotos says that Jason fint sailed 
towards Delphi, and was carried to the SyrHc se« of 
Libya, and then porsoed his voyage to tiie Eaxtnc 
Neither can the era of the expedition be settled withoat 
running into many difficolties.**— See the Analysis, vuL 
11401. 

7 A Triton.y~-From rarioos passages in the works of 
Lodan, Pliny, and other aothors of equal authority, it 
should seem that the andenti bad a firm belief of the ex. 
istenoe of Tritons, Nereids, &c The god Triton waa m 
distinct personage, and reputed to be tlie son of Neptune 
and the nymph Saladai he was probably oonsiderad as 
supreme of the Tritons, and seems always to have been 
employed by Neptune for the purpose of calmlny thm 



MoloM a^M rtctov Pel«|i), nipntpw pmAindaiii 



Camlmin Trltoiui «oe»tf onietaqiw •bomI 
iMpiratc jubci flactnuva* •( flnmiiu tlffae 
Jam rtvocw* lUio, lie.— Jf« r — wr/ fc. 1. 834— T. 
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gonauts should take away this tripod, there 
would be infallibly a hundred Grecian cities 
near the lake of Tritonis.* The Africans hear- 
ing this prediction, are said to have concealed 
the tripod. 

CLXXX. Next to the Machlyes live the 
Ausenses. The above two nations inhabit the 
opposite sides of lake Tritonis. The Machlyes 
suffer their hair to grow behind the head, the 
Ausenses before. They have an annual festival 
in honour of Minerva, in which the young 
women, dividing themselves into two separate 
bands, engage each other with stones and clubs. 
These rites, they say, were instituted by their 
forefathers, in veneration of her whom we call 
Minerva ; and if any one die in consequence of 
wounds received in this contest, they say that 
the was no virgin. Before the conclusion of 
the fight, they observe this custom : she who by 
oomroon consent fought the best, has a Corin- 
thian helmet placed upon her head, is clothed 
in Grecian armour, and carried in a chariot round 
the lake. How the virgins were decorated in 
this solemnity, before they had any knowledge 
of tbe Greeks, I am not able to say ; probably 
they might use Egyptian arms. We may ven- 
ture to affirm, that the Greeks borrowed from 
Egypt the shield and the helmet It is pretend- 
ed that Minerva was the daughter of Neptune, 
and the divinity of the lake Tritonis ; and that 
from some triffing disagreement with her father, 
she put herself under the protection of Jupiter, 
who afterwards adopted her as his daughter. 
The connection of this people with their women 
is promiscuous, not confining themselves to one, 
but living with the sex in brutal licentiousness. 
Every three months* the men hold a public 
asaemUy, before which, each woman who has 
bad a strong healthy boy, produces him, and the 

7 LtUce TrHonis.']'-Tmn this lake, m we are toM in 
•one rtrj beaotifol lines of Lucan, Mliienra took her 
BSOM of TrHonia..->See book Ix. 580; Rowe*i rersUm : 
And itmOi la Mfcty Um Tfttooian lak». 
las to tiM toMAil god u* dmx. 



TiMW PallM lan», M tolto rrportlng ftoM : 

Hem flm tkam hwv«B to aorth th* noddwi e»Ma», 

Hctv b» flm twUtopa •• tb« brlak sho Maid, 

H*rp, la th« waiary i^—h tM* '"'"> nmfd. 

And can'd ImimU; fton iMOoo. dM clMMo TritooUn maid. 

8 Every thrtt tMoiUA».>-Tlik preposterous ctuUmi 
bring* to mind one described by Lobo, in hla Voyage 
to Abywinia, practised by a people wlium be caUs 
the Gallca. a wanderinf nation of Africans. If engafed 
la any wartike expedition, they take their wires with 
them, but put to death aU the children who may 
happen to be born dnring the excnraion. If tliey settle 
qoieUy at home, they bring up their chikiren with pmpei 



man whom he most resembles is considered as 
his fluher. 

CLXXXL The Africans who inhabit the 
sea-coast are termed Nomades. The more in- 
land parts of Africa, beyond these, abound with 
wild beasts; remoter still, is one vast sandy 
desert, firom the Egyptian Thebes to the Col- 
umns of Hercules.* Penetrating this desert to the 
space of a ten days* journey, vast pillars of salt 
are discovered, from the summits of which, flows 
a stream of water equally cool and sweet This 
district is possessed by the hist of those who 
inhabit the deserts beyond the centre and ruder 
part of Africa. The Ammonians,'* who pos- 
sess the temple of the Theban Jupiter, are the 
people nearest fix>m this place to Thebes, from 
which they are distant a ten days* journey. 
There is an image of Jupiter at Thebes, as I 
have before remarked, with the head of a goat 
— The Ammonians have also a fountain of 
water, which at the dawn of morning is warm, 
as the day advances it chills, and at noon be- 
comes excessively cold. When it is at the cold- 
est point, they use it to water their gardens : 
as Uie day declines, iu coldness diminishes ; at 
sunset, it is again warm, and its warmth gradually 
increases till midnight, when it is absolutely in 
a boiling state. After this period, as the mor- 
ning advances, it gro¥rs again progressively colder. 
This is called the fountain of the sun.'^ 



Columnt of HercMlr«.>— In a former note upon the 
oolooins of Hercules I omitted to mention that more 
anciently, according to ^ian, these were called the co. 
Inmns of Briarens. This la also mentioned by Aristotle. 
But when Hercules had, by the destruction of various 
monsters, rendered easential senrice to m a nkind , they 
were out of honour to his memory, named the columns 
of Hercules.— 7. 

10 ilM«MmMm«.>—Bochart derives the name ofAmmon. 
ians from Cham, the son of Noah, who was long reveren. 
oed in the more barren 'part* of Africa, under the title of 
Ham or Hammon, one of the names of Jn^ater. 

That the name of Ammon was very well known in 
Arabia, and throughout Africa, we may learn from the 
river Ammon, the Ammonian prootontory, the Ammon- 
ians, the city of Ammon, &c See Strabo, Pliny, Piol. 
emy, &C. 

Some remains of the temple of Jupiter Ammon are still 
to be seen, if the travellers to Mecca may be believed ; the 
place is called Hesaeh-bir (or mole lapklum.) 

In the same chapter Herodotus mentions a n nt^n 
HAiM/, the temple of the sun, concerning which see Diu- 
dorus, xvU. dfia— See also Arrian, 1. iU. c 4~Cnrtaus,l. 
iv. c. 7.— Mela, 1. i. c a 

11 Fountain of the 5iin.3— Diodonis Siculus describes 
this fountain nearly in the sama terms with Herodotna. 
It it thus described by SHins Italicus. 



8ta« fSwio vklaa, novaa 
I Qaa oMcaeta dl*. \nm d oi Wkwia taiwcll 

QoaqiM rlirn nodium caoa lol acotadlt Oiympum 
I AiquoMdamninttfnactvnitoiwctian '^ 
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CLXXXII. Passing onward beyond the 
Ammonians, into the desert for ten days more, 
another hill of salt • occurs ; it resembles that 
which is found amongst the Ammonians, and has 
a spring of water ; the place is inhabited, and 
called Augila,' and here the Nasamones come 
to gather their dates. 

CLXXXIII. At another ten days* distance 
from the Augihe, there is another hill of salt 
with water, as well as a great number of palms, 
which like those before described, are exceed- 
ingly productive ; this place is inhabited by the 
numerous nation of the Garamantes ; they 
cover the beds of salt with earth, and then 
plant it. From them to the Lotophagi is a 
very short distance ; but from these latter it is 
a journey of thirty days to that nation among 
whom is a species of oxen, whidi walk back- 
wards whilst they are feeding : ' their horns * 



Herodotus does not tell as that the Ammonians renerated 
this foantaini bat as they called it the foootain of the 
San, it is probable that they did. In reoMer timee, men 
almost unireraally worshipped sb^ams and foaatains, if 
distingtiished by any peculiar properties : all fountains 
were originally dedicated to the sun, as to the first prin. 
ciide of motion.— r. 

1 Hill of sali.y—l find the following description of the 
plain of salt, in Abyssinia, in Lobo's Voyage : ** These 
plains aro surrounded with high mountains, oontinaally 
corered with tUek doods, which tiie sun draws from the 
lakes that are hwe, from which the water niaa down 
into the plain, and is there congealed into salt Nothing 
can be more curious, than to see the diannels and aque- 
ducts that nature has fMined in tUs hard rock, so eauMtt, 
and of such admirable contrivance, that they seem to be 
the work oi men. To this place caravans of Abyssinia 
are continually resorting, to carry salt into all parts of 
the empire, which they set a great value upon, and 
which in their country Is of the same use as money.** 

8 iltttfite.}— Herodotus says that tWs ooontry abound* 
ed in dates ; and the Africans of the present day go 
there to gather them.— See Marmot, vol. iH. p. && 

Concerning the situation of the Augllse, see Pliny, lib. 
V. c. 4, and Dapper, p. SS3. 

Amongst all the countries of Libya, mentioned by the 
ancient Greek writers, Augtla is the only one whidi to 
this day retains its primitive name without the smallest 
variatton. 

3 Of the cattle, which whilst they grnxed walked 
backwards, Mehi speaks, Ub. L c a— Pliny, Nat Hist 1. 
vtti. c. 4ft.— ArlstoUe, History of Animals, lib. va c 21. 
— 4See also Voasins ad Mel«, loc. p. 41. 

4 Their homt.y-ln the British Museum is a pair of 
horns six feet six inches and a half long,3t weighs twenty- 
one pounds, and the hollow will contain fi vequarts ; Lobo 
me ntt ons some in Abyssinia whidi would hold ten; 
Dallon saw some iu India ten feet long : they are soroe- 
tintn wrinkled, but often smooth.— Pemuml 

FUny, book xL chap. 38, has a long dissertation upon 
the boms of diflbrent animals ; he telb us that the cattle 
ol the Trogtodytse, hereafter mentloued, had their horns 
curved in so particular a manaM*. that when they fed 
they were obtifed to turn their necks on one sido.— T. 



are so formed that they cannot da otbowise, 
they are before so long, and curved in sndi a 
manner, that if they did not recede as they ficd, 
they would stick in the ground ; in other re- 
spects they do not differ from other animals of 
the same genus, unless we except the thickness 
of their skins. These Garamantes, sitting in 
carriages drawn by four horses, gi?e chase to 
the Ethiopian Troglod3rtie,* who, of all die 
people in the world of whom we haTe ever 
heard, are far the swiftest of foot : their food 
is lizards, serpents, and other reptiles; their 
language bears no resemblance to that of any 
other nation, for it is like the screaming of bats. 
CLXXXIV. From the Garamaates, it is 
another ten days* journey to the Atlantes, where 
also is a hUl of salt with water- Of all nuuu 
kind of whom we have any knowledj^e^ the 
Atlantes * alone have no distinction of names ; 
the body of the people are termed Atlantes, 
but their individuals have no appropriate appd- 
lation; when the sun is at Uie highest they 
heap upon it reproaches and execrations, because 
their country and themselves are parched by its 
rays. At the same distance onward, of a ten 
di^' march, another hill of salt occurs, with 
water and inhabitants: near this hill stands 
mount AtUs, which at every approach is uni- 
formly round and steep ; it is so lofty that, on 
account of the clouds whidi in summer as well 

6 TVog'fod^lw.D— These people liave their names froa 
vft^kti, a cave, and )iw, to enter ; Pliny eaya they w««e 
swiflar than horses; and BMa relates the cirtuimtsfwi 
of their feeding upon reptiles. I caimot onsit hsrp 
noticing a strange mistake of Pliny, who, speaking of 
these people, says, *• Syrbotas vocari gentem esun Kama. 
dum Ethlopum secunduas flumea Astapum ad le pl w u t ri - 
QOMa veigeotem," as if ad sep leotri a n e oi vergeaSem 
could possibly be applicable to any situation In RHiinpia 
I may very properly add in this place, that one of the 
most entertainiiqr >nd ingenious fictions that was ever 
invented, is the account given by Mooteaqoieo fas his 
Persian Letters of the Troglodytes.— r. 

6 .itton^.}— Concerning the reading of this word, 
learned men have been exceedingly divided ; Valkaao', 
and fh>m him also M. Larcher Is of opinion that meathw 
is here made of two distinct nations, the Ataraates and 
the Atlantes ; but aU the peculiarities eaumwated in thb 
chapter are by PUny, Meks, and Solinua, asc rihed to the 
single people of the Atlantes. There were two asoon. 
tains, named Atlas Mi^oi* *n^ Atias Minor, but these 
were not at a sufficient distance from each other to solve 
the difficulty.- r. 

Some manuscripts read Atlantes, but this cannot he 
genuine reading, which is also the opinion of Safanuins, 
Valknaer Wesseling, and Larcher.— See Vosslns ad 
Mela, locum laudatum, p. 41. 

The Atlantei, mentioned by Dlodoms, I. m. 197, If 
ever they existed, must be distinrt from the Atlantis o* 
Herodotus. Of mount Atlas, and it^ extreme h ei ght. 
Homer spt>aks, Odyss. L fiS, 4 
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■s winter oiTelop it, its smnaiit can never 
be ditceraed ; it is caUed by the inhabitants a 
pillar of heayen. From this mountain the 
people take their name of Atlantes : it is said 
of them, that they never feed on any thing 
which has life, and that they know not what it 
is to dream. 

CLXXXV. lam able to caU by name 
all the different nations as £sr as the Atlantes, 
beyond these I have no knowledge. There is, 
however, firom hence, an habitable country, as 
far as the columns of Hercules, and even beyond 
it. At the regular interval of ten days* journey, 
there is a bed of salt, and inhabitants whose 
houses are formed from masses of salt.' In 
this part of Libya it never rains, for if it did, 
these structures of salt could not be durable ; 
they have here tu'o sorts of salt, white and 
purple.' Beyond this sandy desert, south- 
ward, to the interior parts of Libya, there is a 
vast and horrid space without water, wood, or 
beasts, and totally destitute of moisture. 

CLXXXVL Thus from Egypt, as far as 
lake Tritonis, the Libyans lead a pastoral life, 
living on flesh and milk, but like the Egypti- 
ans, will neither eat bull's flesh nor breed 
swine. The women of Cyrene also esteem it 
impious to touch a heifer, on account of the 
Egjrptian Isis, in whose honour they solemnly 
observe both fast-days and festivals. The 
women of Baroe abstain not only from the 
flesh of heifers, but of swine. 

CLXXXVIL The Libyans, to the west 
of lake Tritonis, are not shepherds, they are 
distinguiahed by different manners, neither do 
they observe the same ceremonies with respect 
to their children. The greater number of these 
Libyan shepherds follow the custom I am about 
to describe, though I will not say it is the case 
indiscriminately with them all : — As soon as 

7 JtfoMM •/ talt.y-^enitM, a town on the PenUn 
Gulf, Inkablted l»y the exUed Chaldeans, was bitilt of 
■alt ) tha Mlt of the moantaln Had.def& near toke 
ICarlcs, in AMca, is hard and aoUd at a •tone.-.LaroA^r. 

e SaU, wMU and purpU.y-HaAjiiieA la a rooontain 
eattrdy of nit, ritnata at the eartem extremity of hUce 
MarlUfOrlakeTritonkof theandenta; this lalt Is en- 
tirely diflbrent from salts In general, beinf hard and solid 
as a stone, and of a red or violet colour: the salt which 
the dew dissolves fhm the mountain rhanfes Its colour, 
and becomes wlUte as snow ; It loses also the bitterness 
whidi b the property of rock salt— 5m Shme^t TravtU, 

One of the most curious phenomena in the drrle of 
natural history, is the celebrated saltunlne of Wietttska 
fai Fdand, so well described by Coxe : the saltdugfrom 
this mine is called given salt, *• I know not," says Mr 
Coxe " for what reason, for its ookHur b an iroaircy." 
^Sm TtactU into Potimd. 



their ohildr^ arrive at the age of four years, 
they bum the veins either of the top of the 
ski^ or of the temples, with uncleansed wool : 
they are of opinion, that by this process all 
watery humours are prevented ;* to this they 
impute the excellent health which they enjoy. 
It must be acknowledged, whatever may be the 
cause, that the Libyans are more exempt from 
disease than any other men. — If the operation 
throws the chfldren into convulsions, they have 
a remedy at hand ; they sprinkle them widi 
goat's urine,'* and they recover. — I relate what 
the Libyans themselves affirm. 

CLXXXVIII. As to their mode of sacri- 
fice, having cut the ear of the victim which 
they intend as an offering for their first fruits, 
they throw it over, the top of their dwelling, 
and afterwards break its neck : the only deities 
to whom they sacrifice, are the sun and moon, 
who are adored by all the Libyans ; they 
who live near lake Tritonis venerate Triton, 
Neptune, and Minerva, but particularly the 
hist. 

CLXXXIX. From these Libyans the 
Greeks borrowed the vest, and the aegis, with 
which they decorate the shrine of Minerva ; 
the vests, however, of the Libyan Minervas, 
are made of skin, and the fringe banging from 
the segis is not composed of serpents, but of 
leather ; in every other respect the dress is the 
same : it appears by the very name, that the 
robe of the statues of Minerva was borrowed 
from Libya. The women* • of this country wear 
below their garments goat-skins, without the 
hair, fringed, and stained of a red colour ; from 
which part of dress the word aegis'* of the 

9 Waterp humaurt art prmemtetLy^Aoeor^ng to 
Hippocrates, the Scythians apply fire to their shoulders, 
arms, and stomachs, on account of the humid and relax, 
ed state of their bodies; this operation dries up the ex. 
cen of moisture about the Joints, and renders them more 
free and active. Wesseling remarks from Scaliger, that 
this custom still prevails amongst the Ethiopian Chris, 
tiam, Mahometans, and Heathens.»Lare*er. 

10 OoafB ffn'ne.]— I hare heard of cow's urine being 
appUed as a spedflc in some dangeroiu obstructions ; and 
I tfnd in Loboti Voyage to Abyssinia %n account of 
gnat's urine being recommended In an asthroatle com. 
plaint; their blood vrm fomneriy eat e eawd of benefit in 
pleurislea, but this Idea la now exploded. 

11 The tcxMneik]— ApoUooius Rhodins, who was an 
exact observer of manners, thus describes the th.er 
Libyan heroines who appeared to Jason.-.See F. ,vkf'i 
verdon: 

Att«fMl, my frttndi :— Thm Tlfgin trnmt, wh« eUIia 
Prom hMvm thdr rac*. to MOth* my lonevt canic ( 
Tbair ihoakton roand von ihatllT ffo«t-«klna out. 
Whirli low dMOtndlnf jcirt tbolr sIcwIot waUi. 

12 Mgu.'l~rnmm4 •*>•€» a goat, the Greeks mado 
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Greeks U unquestionably derived; I am also 
inclined to beliere, that the loud cries * which 
are uttered in the temples of that goddess hare 
the same origin : the Libyan women do this 
very much, but not disagreeably. From Libya 
also the Greeks borrowed the custom of bar- 
nessing four horses to a carriage. 

CXa These Libyan Nomades observe the 
same ceremonies with the Greeks in the inter- 
ment of the dead j we must except the Nasa- 
mones, who bury their deceased in a sitting 
attitude, and are particularly careful, as any one 
approaches his end, to prevent his expiring in a 
reclined posture. Their dwellings are easily 
moveable, and are formed of the asphodel 
shrub, secured with rushes. Such are the man- 
ners of these people. 

CXCI. The Ausenses, on the western 
part of the river Triton, border on those Liby- 
ans who cultivate the earth and have houses, 
they are called Maxyes ; these people suffer 
their hair to grow on the right side of the head, 
but not on the left ; they stain their bodies with 
Vermillion, and pretend to be descended from 
the Trojans. This region, and indeed all the 
more western parts of Libjra, is much more 
woody, and more infested with wild beasts, 
than where the Libyan Nomades reside; for 
the abode of these latter advancing eastward, 
is low and sandy. From hence westward, 
where those inhabit who till the ground, it is 
mountainous, full of wood, and abounding with 
wild beasts ; here are found serpents of an enor- 
mous size, lions, elephants, bears,' asps, and asses 
with horns. Here are also the Cynocephali, as 



w>«r mytiHi whidi tignifles both the skin of a goftt, and 
th« »ft« of Bfinerra. 
I L<Nftfcr»e«.3— SeelUadrLSTO: Pope** Tersion. 

Soon M to lUoal topmoM towar thrj come. 
And avfbl roach tho hlffh PanMlUn domo, 
Antoner*li ooooort, tkit ThcoiM, walu 
As PallM* pffioMoM, and unbon tho ffmtao i 
With liAnda upUfuid, and iniplorlaff cyoa, 
Thoy nil tho dome with lupfUeaHng erU$. 

In Imitation of wUch, M. Larcfaer remarks, VirgiX uses 
the exprasskm of smnmoqne ulolanuit rertioe nymphs. 

8 ilson; l—FUny pratends that AfHcsdoes not prodoee 
bears, althongli he gives as the annals of Rome, testify, 
ing that in the coosolsfaip of IL FIso, and M. Meowala, 
Domitios JEaobarbos gare dnring his sedileship poblie 
games, in which were an hundred Nomidlaa bears. 

lipsias aOnns, that tlie beasts prodnoed in the games 
of fnobarlras, were lions, wliich b the animal also meant 
by the Lyblstis ursa of Virgil : ** The flnt time," says 
he, ** that the Romans saw U<hib, they did not call tliem 
lions, bot bears." Virgil mentions lions bjr Its appro- 
priate name In a hundred places ; Shaw also enumerates 
bears amongst the animals which he met with in Africa 



well as the Aoephali, " who, if the Libyans maj 
becredited,havetheireyes in their breasts; tfaey 
have, moreover, men and women who are wild and 
savage ; and many ferocious animals whose ex- 
istenceponot be disputed. * 



3 CymoeepkmU a* «Mff a* the JeqNkFft*. 3— Herodotus 
nMBtkms a nation of this name in Libya, and spwhs of 
them Ma race of men with the heads of dogSL Elavdby, 
In the neighbouiliood of, this people, he places the Ac«. 
phali, men with no heads at all ; to whom, out of ho. 
roanity, and to obriate some very natural distresses, be 
gires eyes In the b r eas t ; bat he se em s to have fiMgoC 
mouth and ears, and makes no mention of a nose. B^h 
these and the Cynocephali were denominated from their 
l^aees of residence, and fkt>m their worship , the one 
from Caheo.Caph.El, the other from AcOsph.!!, ewh 
of which appellatitms Is of tlie same Import, **the rigM 
noble <M* sacred rock of the sun."— I^jnuUL 

See also the speech of OtheUo In Shakespeare: 
Whonto of antiw ▼*•! and datcrta vtld. 



It vaa my hlat to niaafc, nwh waa wy f«oea»« 
. And oT tho caonlbafc that oaehofthor oat, 
Tho Anttoopofliml > and aaoo vbaoa haada 
DJdgTovbonoothUiolrihonldoni T. 

The Cynocephali, whom the Africans coosklered aa men 
with tlie heads of dogs, were a species of baboons, remark, 
able for thefar boldness and ferocity. As to the AeephaB, 
St Augostin assures us, that he had seen tlMm hteseif 
of both sexe& That holy father would have done weU to 
have considered, that in pretending to be eye-witoeas of 
such a &ble he threw a stain on the verarity of his other 
works. If there really be a natkm in Africa wldch appear 
to be without a head, I can give no better aoooont of the 
phenomenon, than by copying tlie ingenious author of 
Philosophic Researches concerning the Americana. 

■• There is," says he, «<in Caoibar, a looe of aa vi^ es 
who have hardly any neck, and whose shooldecs reach op 
to the ears. This monstrous appearance Is artificial, nd 
to give it to tiieir children, they put enormous w eigh t s 
upon their heads, so as to make the vertebne of the Beck 
enter (If we may so say) the channel bone (davicttleV 
These barbarians, from a distance, seem to liave thdr 
mouth In the breast, and might well enough, in ignorant 
or enthusiastic travellers, serve to revive the fable of the 
Aoephali, or men without heads.**— Tlw above aole is 
from Lardter; who also adds the foDoaringrensarknpoo 
the preceding note, wfaidi I have given frtim Mr Bryart. 

Mr Bryant, imagining that these people called them, 
selves Aoephali, decomposes tlie word, which is purely 
Greek, and makes It come from tlie Egyptian AeXapb. 
El, which he interprets *' The sacred rock of the eim.** 
The same aoUicH-, with as much reason, pretoids that 
Cynocephali comes from Cahen.Caph.El, to which be 
assigns a similar interpretation i bore, to me at le«t, 
there seems a vast deid of erudition oitirely tfaroora 
away. 

In the fifth century, the name of Acephall was given 
to a considerable faction of the Mtmophysites, or Euty. 
chians, who by the submission of Mongus were defnived 
of their leader.— 7. 

ApoUonius Rhodius calls these people ^«i/h«, or half 
dogs i and it Is not improbable but that the circumstanre 
of their living entirely by the produce of the diasa, 
might give rise to the fable of their having the bewb of 
dogs.-r. 

4 Canmct be ditpuM.y^Vfe may, I think, fairly infer 
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CXCII. Of the MiiiBalt above mentioiiecl, 
none are found amongst the Libyan Nomadei ; 
thej have however pygargi/ goats, bnffidoes, 
mnd asses, not of that species which have boms, 
but a particular kind which never drink. 
They have also oiyxes ' of the sise of an oz, 
whose horns are used by the Phenidans to 
naake the sides of their dthane. In this region 
likewise there are bassaria,' hyenas, porcu- 
pines, wild boars, dictyes," thoes,' panthers. 



flk«ai tUs «xprtMioii, fehst HerodoCni gsre no credit to 
tiM storiet of the CynooephaU and AcophalL 

b Pygar^y^AxiMiotie cImms the ^ygurgaa aroongH 
tho birds of prey ; but as Herodotos In this place speaks 
only of qoadropeds, H Is probable that this was also one. 
Hardooin makes it a species of goat— >Thns far Lardier. 
iE3ian also ranks it amongst the qnadmpeds, and speaks 
of Its being a rery timid animal— See also Jurenal, Sat. 
xl 198. 

amine CUB toMffuOf topwi M^o* upn, 9t |>j|Ugui> 

See also Deatoonomy, chap. sir. verse 5. *"niehart 
and the roebock, and the fUlow deer, and the wild goat, 
asid the pygarg, and the wild ox, and the chamois.'* 

It Is without doolit the white antelope, which is rery 
eomrooB at the Cape. 

OvyMt.]— Fliny describes this aofanal as hariag bat 
oom horn ; Oniian, who had seen it, says the contrary. 
Aristotle dasaes it with the animals baring bat one horn. 
Bodiart thinks it was the aram, a species of gaxelle ; but 
Oppian describes the oryx as a rery lleroe animal.—The 
■bore is from Lmreker. 

The oryx is mentioned by Jorenal, Sat xL 14a 

Et Gatulot oryx I 
And npmi which Une the Scholiast has this remark : 

Oryx animal mtaras qoam bobalns quem Maori oncem 
voeant, en^ns peUis ad citnras profidt scuta Maororom 
1 the line of Jarenal abore mentioned, it 
I tliat they were eaten at Rome, but they were 
also introduced as afcrodoos animal in the amphitlieatre, 
Sm Martkd, xiiL 9S. 

M •tBtlaaraa nm oltliiia prada ftranun 
SwM otys, ooMtat q««t nitbl mat* caaan. 
Tint it was an animal well known and rery common in 
AlHea, Is moat certain ; but, unless It be what Pennant 
describes undo' the name of the leuooryx, or white ante. 
lope, I co nf ee s I know not wliat name to gire it— 7. 

7 BoMoHa.'i^JESiMn makes no mention of this animal, 
•t least under tills name. Larcher interprets it foxes, and 
refers the reader to the artide fia^rm^ttf in Hesychius, 
wrhlrh we leani was thename whidi the people of Cyrene 
f«re to the fox.— T. 

• DiHgftfjy—l confess myself totally unable to find out 
wkat animal b here meant 

9 7%osi;3— Larcher is of opfaiion that this is the beast 
wWch we can a Jadnll, wUch he thinks is derired from 
the AnMan word ekataO. He belleres that the kiea of 
the JaekaIl*B being the lion*s prorider is unirersaDy credit, 
ed In thte country : but this Is not true. The science of 
aatnnd UMory is too well and too successfkilly cnltirated 
■monfet na to admit of sndi an error, except with the 
: Bv^Joln what Shaw says upon this 



boryes,*' laind crocodiles'* three cubits long, re- 
sembling lizards, ostriches, and small serpents, 
having each a single horn. Besides these animals, 
they have such as are elsewhere found, except the 
stag and the boar,"which are never seenin Africa. 
They have also three distinct species of mice, 
someof which arecalleddipodes," others are call- 
ed legeries, which in the African tongue has the 
same meaning with the Greek word for hills. 
The other species is called the echines. There 
is moreover to be seen a kind of weasel in Sil- 
phinm, very much like that of Tartessus. 
The above are all the animals amongst the 
Libyan Nomades, which my most diligent re- 
searches have enabled me to discover. 

CXCIIL Next to the Maxyes are the 
Zaoeoes, whose women guide the chariots of 
war. 

CXCI V* The people next in order are the 
Zygantes, amongst whom a great abundance of 
honey is found, the produce of their bees i but 



The black cat (scyah ghush) and the jackall, are gene- 
rraUy supposed to find out prorisions or prey for the lion, 
and are there fore railed the lion's prorider ; yet it may 



rery mndi be doubted, whether there Is any such friend, 
ly intercourse between them. In the night, indeed, 
when all the beasts of the forest do more, these, as well 
as others, are prowling after sustenance ; and when the 
sun ariseth, and the Hun getteth himself away to his den, 
both the black cat and the jackall hare been often found 
gnwing such ca r c ase s as the lion is supposed to hare 
fed upon the night before. This, and the promiscuous 
noise whidk I liare heard the Jackall particularly make 
with the lion, are the only drcumstanccs I am acquaint, 
ed with in farour of this opinion.— 7. 

10 Sorye$.y^~0( this animal I can find no account in 
any writer, audent or modem. 

U Land eroeodilei,'y~ar K^uttiuKH xi<«^«w, so called 
in contradistinction from the rirer crocodile, which by 
way of eminence was called Kf^MthsXf only.— 7*. 

19 Amit.]— This .animal must hare been carried to 
Africa since the time of Herodotus, for It is now found 
there : according to Shaw, it to the chief food and prey 
of the Hon, against which it has sometimes been known 
to defend Itself with so much brarery, that the rictory 
has declined to ndther side, the carcasses of them both 
haring been found lying the one by the other, torn and 
mangled to [Heces.— SAmir. 

13 i>(po<i«t.3— Shaw to of opinion that thto is the Jerboa 
of Barbery. "That remarkable disproportion," obserres 
thto writer, « betwixt the fore and hinder legs of the 
Jerboa, or hntn, though I nerer saw them run, but only 
stand or rest tfiemselres upon the latter, may induce us 
to take it for one of the iiwtiKt or two-footed rats, 
which Herodotus and other writers describe as the In. 
habitants of these countries, particntoriy (r«v XXfiw) 
oftheprorinceofSUphhun.** Accordingly Mr Pennant 
has set down the m^ hvmtt ail Theophrastus and JEOan 
among tlie synonyma of the Jerboa. HiHofy of Am. p. 
487. No. S91. 

The disproportion betwixt the hind and fore legs la 
to be obeerred In rarious animals. The Jerboa, the 
kangaroo of Port Jaduon, the camdeopard, thou^ in- 
deed the contrary way, the hyena, and the Itare, are 
remarkable Instances of it. 

2H 
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of this they say a great deal more it made by 
the natives.' They all stain tbdr bodies with 
vermilion, and feed upon monkies, with which 
animal their mountains abound. 

CXCV. According to the Carthagimans, 
we next meet with an island called Cyranis,' 
two hundred stadia in length. It is of a trifling 
breadth, but the communication with the con- 
tinent is easy, and it abounds with olives and 
vines. Here is a lake, from which the yovmg 
women of the island draw up gold dust* with 
bunches of feathers besmeared with pitch. For 
the truth of this I will not answer, relating 
merely what I have been told. To me it seems 
the more probable, after having seen at Zac3m- 
thus* pitch drawn from the bottom of the 
water. At this place are a number of lakes, 



1 Made by Oe natipea.-}-" I do not iee,'* uys Reiske 
on this paiMge, ** how men can posribljr make honey. 
They may collect, clarify, and prepare It ^y rarions pro- 
oeaaea for ose, bat the bees moat flnt hare made it" 

I eonfess I lee no nich great difficulty in the above. 
There were rarioos kinds ci honey, honey of beet, 
honey of the palm, and honey of sngar, not to mention 
honey of grape* ; all the last of whidi might be made 
by the indo^y of man. — See Looan : 

Qnlqva bilraat tancrA dnloct ab arandla* tuceaa.— f. 

See Shaw'8 Travela, p. 33& 

8 Cyranis.'}— 'The same with the Cerdnna of Strabo, 
now called Querqueni, or Chercheni ; concerning this 
Island consult Diodorus, L v. 994; but Diodoms, we 
ahouU remark, confounded Cercinna with Ceme, an 
Island of the AtlanUc. 

3 GoM<fu«l.>-Seeaminuteaccoantofthi8 in Achilles 
Tatfais.— r. 

4 ZaeyniAttf.>-The modem name ot this place b 
Zante. Ita tar<^pring8, to use the words of Chandler, 
are stiU a natund curiosity deserring notice. 

The tar is produced in a small valley about two hours* 
walk from the town, by the sea, and encompassed with 
mountains, except toward the bay, in which ore a couple 
of rocky Islets. The spring which is most distinct and 
apt for iiwpection, rises on the farther side near the fo4»t 
ai the hiU. The well is drcular, and four or Ave feet in 
diameter. A shining film, like oU mixed with scum, 
swims on the top : you remove this with a bough, and 
see the tar at the bottom, three or four feet beneath the 
surface, working up, it Is said, out of a fissure in the 
rock ; the bubbles swelling gradually to the size of a 
large cannon-ball, when they hurst, and the sides 
leisurely sinking, new ones succeed, increase, and in 
turn subside. The water is limpid, and runs off with a 
smart current: the ground near is quaggy, and will 
shake beneath the feet, but is cultivated. We filled 
some vessels with tar, by letting it trickle into them 
from the boughs whidi we immersed, and this is the 
method used to gather it from time to time into pits, 
where it is hardened by the sun, to be barrelled when 
the quantity Is sufficient The odour reaches a con. 
ilderable way.— 5m Cha$uUer*t TrantU. 

Some account of these tar.8pringt is also to be ftmnd 
in Antigonus Carystius, p. 16D, and Vitrovlns, I. viiL 
r. 3 



the htfgett of whidi is seventy feet in circuni. 
fefence, and of the depth of two orgytae. Into 
this water they let down a pole, at the end of 
which tt a bundi of myrtle ; the pitch attadies 
itself to the myrtle and is thus procured. It 
has a bituminous smell, but is in other respects 
preferable to that of Pieria.* The pitch is 
then thrown into a trendi dug for the purpose 
by the side of the lake : and when a sufficient 
quantity has been obtained, diey put it up in 
casks. Whatever falls into the lake passes 
under ground, and is again seen in the sea, at 
the distance of four stadia from the lake. Thut 
what is related of this island contiguous to 
Libya, seems both consistent and probable. 

CXCVL We have the same authority of 
the Carthaginians to affirm, that beyond the 
Columns of Hercules' there is a country inhab- 
ited, by a people with whom they have had 
commercial intercourse.* It is their custom, oa 
arriving amongst them, to unload their vesseU, 
and dispose their goods along the shore. This 
done, they again embark, and make a great 
smoke from on board* The natives, seeing 
this, come down immediately to the shore, and 
placing a quantity of gold by way of exchange 
for the merchandize, retire. The Carthaginians 
then land a second time, and if they think the 
gold equivalent, they take it and depart ; if not, 
hey again go on board their vessels. The in- 
habitants return and add more gold, till the 



5 r&fffo/Pfffr^a.]— This was highly esteemed. EMdy. 
mus says that the andents considered that as the bst 
which came flrom Mount Ida ; and next to thb the tar 
which came from Pieria. Pliny says the same.— >Xardl«r. 

6 Co/timiMo/£ffrru/e«.3--TheLibyianColnnm washy 
ancient writers called AbyU { that on the l^nnlah sMe^ 
Calpe.— Se0 P. Mela, L U. c. & 

7 Onmnercial intercoune.y—li must be nenttoaed to 
the honour of the western Moors, that they still cootinut 
to carry on a trade with s<nne barbar<Mis n a t i on s border- 
ing upon the river Niger, without seeing the penoaa 
they trade with, or without having once broke tfaroagh 
that original charter of oommerce which from time im- 
memorial has been settled between them. The asethod 
Is this : at a certain time of the year, in the winter, if t 
am not mistaken, they make this journey in a mimeroua 
caravan, carrying along with them coral and gtesa brads, 
bracelets of horn, knives, scissors, and such tike trinkata. 
When they arrive at the place appointed, whidi Is am 
such a day of the moon, they find in the evening aevenl 
different hei^ of gobl-dust lying at a small dtetapee from 
eadi other, against which the Moors place so many ct 
their trinkets as they Judge will be taken in nrrhingn 
for them. If the Nigritians the next morning approvw 
of the bargain, they take up the trinkets and leare tifet 
golddnst, or else make some dednctkm frxm the latto*. 
In this manner they transact their exchange witboot ae«. 
ing one another, or without the least Instance of dik 
honesty or perfidlousness <m either side.^-NSAow. 
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oews are ntisfied. The wbole is conducted 
with the strictest integrity, for neither will the 
one touch the gold till they fas?e left an ade 
quate value in merchandise, nor will the other 
remove the goods till the Oarthaginians have 
taken away the gold. 

CXCVII. Such are the people of Libya 
whoae names I am able to ascertain ; of whom 
the greater part oared hot little for the king of 
the Modes, neither do they now. Speaking 
with all the precision I am idile, the country I 
have been describing is inhabited by four na- 
tions only: of these, two are natives and two 
strangers. The natives are the Libyans and 
Ethiopians ; one of whom possess the northern, 
the other the southern parts of Africa. The 
strangers are the Phenidans and the Greeks. 

GXCVIIL If we except the district of 
Cinyps, which bears the name of the river 
ilowing through it, Libya in goodness of soil 
cannot, I think, be compared either to Asia or 
Europe. Cinyps b totally unlike the rest of 
Libya, but b equal to any country in the worid 
for its com. It b of abladc soil, abounding in 
springs, and never troubled with drought It 
rains in thb part of Libya, but the rains, thou^ 
violent, are never injurious. The produce of 
corn is not exceeded by Babylon itself. The 
country also of the Euesperidae b remarkably 
fertile ; in one of its plentiful years it produces 
an hundred fold ; that of Cinyps three hundred 
fold. 

CXCIX. Of the part of Libya possessed 
by the Nomades, the district of Cyrene* b the 



8 I^TfiM]— About the Umita oT tk 
aadentt were not at all forced, they are do where de- 
toed by Herodotua: the proThMse of Cyrene, formerfy 
80 popokKia, ia the oontnry now ; the ten coeati are 
rar^ed ^ pintea, the inland parta by the AraUana; 
aock inhaUtanta a* there are, are rich by the aale of the 
BnropevM, who faU into their haoda, to the Ethlopiaoa.— 
8m Lm CfMJtf ton. iL tSS. 

or the aboadantlertiMty of Cyrene, Dlodorw Sieoloa 
■lao apeaba, p. 183. e. cxzTiiL— Conoeminf the fountain 
of Cyra, one of the Foolea Cyreneftea, aee CalHinarhoa* 
Ode to ApoUo. 88; and JtrnfOm, lib. xUL c 7. 

Concerning tlie Aabyato, of whoaa Herodotua apeoka, 
c 170, 171, SalmMim haa ooUectod BBuch, and SoUnun, 
881 ; ao alao haa Eoatathiua. ad Dionys. Perieg. SIL-Jea 
too Lareher, roL iL «& 

Of the people with whoaa the Carthaginlana traded, 
beyond tlie colunma of Hercoka, without aeeinf them, I 
' hare apoken at length, and ffiren from Shaw the paaaage 
iatrodnoed by ScKUchthorat The place, whoae name ia 
net aMatiooed by Herodotua, ladoubtleaa, what we now 
call Scnegambia. AU the part of Libya deacribed by 
Herodotua b now comprehended under the general name 
of Barbery, and contains the klngdoma of Morocco, Fes, 
Algiers, Tnnia, and THpott ; the maritime part of Libya, 
froaa Carthage weatward, was unknown to Herodo tus . 



most elevated. They have three seasons, which 
well deserve admiration : the harvest and the 
vintage first coounence upon the sea-ooast; 
when these are finished, those inunediately con- 
tiguous, advancing up the country, are ready ; 
thb region they call BunL When the requisite 
labour has been here finished, the com and the 
vines in the more elevated parts are found to 
ripen in progression, and will then require to be 
cut By the time therefore that the first pro- 
duce of the earth b consumed, the last will be 
ready. Thus for eight months in the year the 
Cyreneans are employed in reaping the produce 
of their lands. 

CC The Persians who were sent by Ary. 
andes to avenge the cause of Pheretime, pro- 
ceeding from Egypt to Barce, laid siege to the 
pbce, having first required the persons of those 
who had been accessary to the death of Arce- 
silaus. To this the inhabitants, who had all 
been equally concerned in destroying him, paid 
no attention. The Persians, after continuing 
nine months before the pbce, carried their 
mines to the walls, and made a very vigorous 
attack. Their mines were discovered by a 
smith, by means of a brazen shield. He made 
a circuit' of the town ; where there were no 
miners beneath, the shield did not reverberate, 
which it did wherever they were at work. 
The Barceans therefore dug co un t e rmines, and 
slew the Persians so employed. Every attempt 
to storm the place was vigorously defeated by 
the besieged. 

CCL After a long time had been thus con- 
sumed with considerable slaughter on both sides 
(as many being killed of the Persians as of 
their adversaries) Amasis, the leader of the in- 
fantry, employed the following stratagem : — 
Being convinced that the Barceans were not to 
be overcome by any open attacks, he sunk in 
the lught a large and deep trench : the surfoce 
of thb he covered with some slight pieces of 
wood, then placing earth over the whole, the 
ground had uniformly the ssme appearance. 
At the dawn of the morning he invited the 
Barceans to a conference; they willingly as- 
sented, being very desirous to come to terms. 
Accordingly they entered into a treaty, of which 
these were the conditions : it was to remain 
valid* as long as the earth upon which the 



9 It was to i 

formulam apud PolyMnm legere in fosdere w^wtrf^^iu 
cum Tarentinis, si bene meminL— ^Maice. 

Reiske*s recollection appears in thia place to hare d^- 
m. T u m tUum was betrayed to Hannibal by 
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■greement wu made should retain its preaent 
appeaianoe. The Barceans were to pay the 
Pernan monarch a certain reasonable trUmte ; 
and the Persians engaged themselves to under- 
take nothing in future to the detriment of the 
Barceans. Relying upon these engagements, 
the Barceans, without hesitation, threw open 
the gates of Uieir city, going out and in them- 
selves without fear of consequences, and per- 
mitting without restraint such of the enemy as 
pleased to come within their walls. The Per- 
sians withdrawing the artificial support of the 
earth, where they had sunk a troich, entered 
the dty in crowds; they imagined by this artifice 
that tbey had fulfilled all they had undertaken, 
and were brought \mtk to the situation in which 
they were mutually before. For in reality, this 
support of the earth being taken away, the oath 
they had taken became void. 

CCIL The Persians seised and surrendered 
to the power of Pheretime such of the Barceans 
as had been instrumental in the death of her 
son. These she crucified on different parts of 
the walls ; she cut off also the breasts of their 
wives, and suspended them in a similar situa- 
tion. She permitted the Persians to plunder 
the rest of the Barceans, except the Ba tt iad g, 
and those who were not concerned in the mur- 
der. These she suffered to retain their situa- 
tions and property. 

CCIIL The rest of the Barceans being 
reduced to servitude, the Persians cetumed 
home. Arriving at Cyrene, the inhabitants of 
that place granted them a free passage through 
their territories, from reverence to some oracle. 
Whilst they were on their passage. Bares, com- 
mander of the fleet, solicited them to plunder 
Cyrene ; which was opposed by Amasis, leader 
of the infistfitry, who urged that their orders 
were only against Barce. When, passing Cyre- 
ne, they had arrived at the hill of the Lycean 
Jupiter,' they expressed regret at not having 
plundered it. They accordingly returned, and 

the treodiery ofioine of Its dttsensi but In no nuumer 
rfMmbUng thb here deecrlbed by Herodotoi.— 7. 

1 XjFeMMJttpitor.J—LjeMm erected ntemirie to Ji^ 
ter In Purfaitfis, end Inttitated gamee in his honour, 
which the Lyoeans celled Ammu«. No one was permit. 



endeavoured a second time to enter die place, 
but the Cyreneans would not suffer them. 
Although no one attempted to attadL them, the 
Persians were seized with soch a panic, that, 
returning in haste, they encamped at the dis- 
tance of about sixty stadia from the dty.' 
Whilst they remained here, a messenger came 
ftom Aryandca, ordering them to return. Upon 
this, the Persians made application to the 
Cyreneans for a supply of provisions ; whidi 
bdng granted, they returned to Egypt. In 
their march they were inoessandy harassed by 
the Libyans for the sake of their dothea and 
utensils. In thdr progress to Egypt, whoever 
was surprised or left behind was instantly pot to 
death. 

CCIV. The fiurdiest progress of this Per- 
sian army was to the country of the Euesperidae. 
Their Barcean captives they carried witii them 
finom Egypt to king Darius, who asngned them 
for their residence a portion of land in the 
Baotrian district, to which they gave the name 
of Barce; this has within my time contained a 
great number of inhabitants. 

CCV. The life, however, of Pheretime had 
by no means a fortunate termination. Having 
gratified her revenge upon the Barceans, she 
returned from Libya to Egypt, and there per- 
ished miserably. Whilst alive, her body was 
the victim of worms ;' thus it is that the gods 
punish those who have provoked thdr iadigna. 
tion ; and such also was the vengeance vrluch 
Pheretime, the wife of Battus, exerdsed jMpon 
the Barceans. 



ted to enter this temple ; he who did was stoapd.^ 
Lardker, 

S FM^ o/«eoniw.>-Thi8 passage, with the r 
of Herodotus npun it, cannot fUl to Mng ts tiie i 
the reader the miserable end of Herod, surname^ the 
Great 

** And he went down to Casarea, and there abode: aod 
npon a set day Herod arrayed in royal apparel sas vposi 
his throne, and made an oratioD onto them. And the 
people gare a shout, saying. It is the voiee of a god, and 
not of a man. And inune^ately the angel of the Lord 
smote him, becanse he gave not God the glory : and he 
was eaten of worms, and gave np the ghost**— See 
Lafdner*B obeenratlons upon the abore historkal in. 
ddent— r. 
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L The Persians who had heen left, in 
Europe by Darius, under the conduct of Mega- 
hjzus, commenced their hostilities on the 
Hellespont with the conquest of the Perinthii,' 
who had refused to acknowledge the authority 
of Darius, and had formeriy been vanquished 
by the Pseonians.* This latter people, inhabit- 
ingthe banks of the Strymon, had been in- 
duced by an oracle to make war on the Perin- 
thians: if the Perinthians on their meeting 
offered them battle, provoking them by name, 
they were to accept the challenge : if otherwise, 
they were to decline all contest. It happened 
accordingly, that the Perinthians marched into 
the country of the Pseonians, and encamping be- 
fore their town, sent them three specific chal- 
lenges, a man to encounter with a man, a 
horse with a horse, a dog with a dog. The 
Perinthiaiui having the advantage in the two 
former contests, sung with exultation a song of 
triumph;" this the Pseonians conceived to be 



1 PerintkHy-Tertnthiu wm lint called Mygdonia, 
aftanrarda Handea, and then Perintlina.— 7. 

8 Paoniant.y-'AB the andents materially difliered in 
opinion coocerninf the geographical dtoation of this 
people, it ia not to be expected that I should speak de. 
dsirelj on the sol^ect Herodotos here places them 
near the rirer Strymon; Dio, near mount Rhodope; 
and Ptolemy, wlMre the rirer HaUacmon rises. Pteonia 
was one of the names of Minenra, given her from her 
soppoeed sUU in the art of medidne— 7. 

S 8omg of iHumpk.'y~'huciiier renders this passage 
"Sanf the pason,*' and snl^olns thb note: •*Of this 
Sling there were two kinds, one was channted before 
the battle, in honour of Mars; the other after the Tie 
tory, in honour of Apollo; this song oommenoed with 
the words ** lo Pasaa** The allusion of the word Ptoon 
to the name of the Ftoonians, is obvious, to preserve 
which I hare rendered it *<sung the psson.**— The 
onge and application of the word Ptoan, amongst the 
andents, was various and equivocal: the composition of 
I'indar, in pndse of aU the gods, was called Paean ; and 
Ptoan was also one of the names of ApoUo. To which 
it may be added, that Plsan, being orlglnaUy a hyron to 



the purport of the orade : " Now," they ex- 
cUdmed, " the oracle will be fulfilled ; this is 
the time for us.*» They attacked, therefore, 
the Perinthiaqs, whilst engaged in their imagi- 
nary triumph, and obtained so signal a victory 
that few of their adversaries escaped. 

II. Such was the overthrow which the Pe- 
rinthians received, in their conflict with the 
Psonians : on the present occasion they fought 
valiantly in defence of their liberties, against 
Megabyzus, but were overpowered by the su- 
perior numbers of the Persians. After the 
c^ture of Perinthus, Megabyzus overran 
Thrace with his forces, and reduced all its cities 
and inhabitants under the power of the king : 
the conquest of Thrace had been particularly 
enjoined him by Darius. 

IIL Next to India, Thrace is of aU nations 
the most considerable ; * if the inhabitants 
were either imder the government of an indi- 
vidual, or united amongst themselves, their 
strength would in my opinion render them in- 
vincible; but this is a thing impossible, and 
, they are of course but feeble. Each different 
' district has a different appellation ; but except 
the Getae, the Trausi,» and those beyond Cres- 
tona, they are marked by a general similitude 
of manners. 

ly. Of the Getse, who pretend to be im- 
mortal, I have before spoken. The Trausi 
have a general uniformity with the rest of the 
Thracians, except in what relates to the birth 
of their children, and the burial of their dead. 
On the birth of a child, he is placed in the 
midst of a circle of his relations, who lament 



Apollo, from his nan 

tended in its use to such addresses to other goda.** 

4 Mo$i eoiMMsraA/(«.3—Thncydides ranks them alter 
the Seythians, and PansaniaB after the Celtss.— LorcAer. 
I 5 7V«Mm.3-Theee were the people whom the Greeks 
called AgathyrsL 
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aloud the evils which, as a human being, he 
must necessarily undergo, all of which they 
particularly enumerate ;* but whenever any one 
dies, the body is committed to the ground with 
clamorous joy, for the deceased, they say, de- 
livered from his miseries, is then supremely 

happy. 

V. Those beyond the Crestonians have these 
observances -.—Each person has several wives ; 
if the husband dies, a great contest commences 
amongst his wives, in which the friends of 
the deceased interest themselves earceedingly, 
to determine which of them had been most 
beloved. She to whom this honour is ascribed 
is gaudily decked out by her friends, and then 
sacrificed by her nearest relation on the tomb of 
her husband,* with whom she is afterwards 

1 Pariicularfy enumeraie.y—A sbnilar Bentiment Is 
quoted by Lwcber, from ft fragment of Boripidet, of 
which the following i« the venkm of Cloero :— 

Kmd ne$ d«9dMC escnn oatebnatM damn 

Lu((ere. obi cM«t allqalt In loe«n aditw 

Hwnumae vita TMrta rtpuUalM maU: 

At qui Ubon* BMTM talMCt itnvas. 

Unnc omni amiOM lauda ct IvtiUa ezMqaL 

See also on this auyect Gray'a fine Ode on a distant 
Prospect of Eton CoUege :— 

AIM I nvardlMi of (bclr doom, 
TlM Uttte Tlcdim piaj i 
No MOM hav* ih*7 of ills to coat. 
Nor care tMyond to-daj* 
Y«c wo hov aU aroud 'am vaU 
The mlnUtcn of haman Hit, 
And black Mlifartnnc'B bakAiI train ! 
Ah I ahov th«ai whcr* te amhtuh ktaad. 
To adtt their prey, the murth*ro«u band; 
Ah ! tell rtiem they ate moo- 
Thaw aliaU the ftuy paMlooa taar ? «nb-T. 

8 Tomb of her huOamLy-TbiB cnttom was alao ob. 
aerred by the Oeto : at this day, in India, women bom 
themselves with the bodies of their husbands, which 
usage mtist bare been continued there from remote anti- 
quity. Propertitts mentious it : 

Bt certameo habant letl qtt« viva MVUtor 
CoiOoBittm, pudor cet non llcnlae morl } 

Ardent rietriceeet flamro* poctora pfwboal, 
Imponnnique Mto oca perosta vMa. 
Cicero mentions also the same fact Lareber quotes the 
pwwage from the Tusculan Questions, of which the foU 
lowing is a translation. 

** The women in India, when tiieir hnsband dies, ea- 
geriy contend to have it detenntned which of them be 
loved best, for each, man has several wives. She who 
con<ruerB, deems herself happy, is accompanied by her 
fiiends to the funeral pUe, where her body is burned 
with that of her huaband; they who are vanqntebed do. 
part in sorrow.**— The dvtt code of the Indians, requir. 
ing this strange sacrifice, is to this effect : ** It is proper 
for a woman, after her husband's death, to bum herself 
in the fire with his corpse, unless she be with diild, or 
that her husband be absent, or that she cannot gathia 
turbail or his girdle, or unleas she devote herself 
to diaatity and ceUbncy: every woman who thus 
bums herself shall, according to the decrees of deatiBy, 
remain with her hnibaod in paradiae forever.*'-^ This 
practice," says Raynal, ** so evidently contrary to !«»• 



buried: his other wives esteem this anaffljc 
tion, and it is imputed to them as a great dis- 
grace. 

VL The other Thradans have a custom of 
selling their children, to be carried out of their 
country. To their young women they pay no 
regard, suffering them to connect themadves 
indiscriminately with men; but they keep a 
itrict guard over their wives, and purchase them 
of their parents at an immense price. To hate 
punctures on their skin" is with them a mark of 
nobility, to be without these is a testimony of a 
mean descent : the most honourable life with 
them is a life of indolence ; the moat contemp- 
tible that of a husbandman. Their suprenie 
delight is in war and plunder— Such are their 
more remarkable distinctions- 

VIL The gods whom they worship are Mara, 
Bacchus,* and Diana: besides these popular 
gods, and in preference to them, thdr princes 
worship Mercury. They swear by him alone, 
and call themselves his descendants, 

VIIL The funerals of their chief men are of 
thisldnd: for three days the deceased is publidy 
exposed; then having sacrificed animals of 



son, has been chiefly derived from the doctrine of lie 
resurrection of the dead, and of a future life : the hepa 
of being served in the other world by the same persons 
who obeyed us in this, has been the cause of the slanre 
being sacrificed on the tomb of his master, and the wife 
on the corpse of her husband ; but that the IndiatM, wha 
firmly beUeved in the transmigration of aools, aboold give 
way to tUs pr^udioe, is one of those numberless ineon- 
slstendes whidi in aU parts of the world degrade the 
hiunan mind.**— See Raynal, vol. L 91. The remartc, in 
the mahi,kjust; but the author, I fear, meant to lasln. 
uate that practioee coolrary to reason natnraUy proceed 
from the doctrines he mentions ; a juggestioD which, 
though very worthy of the class of writers to wUck he 
belongs, has not reason enough in it to deeerve a serioos 
reply.— r. 

S Punctures on their skin.y-lf Plutarch may be credit, 
ed, the Thradans hi his time made these punctoros oo 
their wives, to revenge the death of Orpheus, whan 
they had murdered. Fhanodes agrees with this opfadMi, 
in his poem upon Orpheus, of which a fivgmeot haa bees 
preserved by Stobsus. If this be the true reason, it is 
ramarkable that what fai its origin was a punishment, be. 
came afterwards an ornament, and a mark of noUBty.— 
Larger. 

Of such great antiquity does the custom of tnttaowiag 
appear to have been, with descriptions of whidi, the 
modem voyages to the South Sea abound.— r. 

4 Aicdku.3— That Bacchus was worriiipped inTltface. 
is attested by many authors, and particuliKrIy by Enrlpft- 
des : in the Rhesus, attributed to that poet, that prlnee, 
after being slain by Ulysses, was transported to the 
caverns of Thrace by the muse who hen him, and be- 
coming a divinity, he there declared the oradea of Bar- 
dtuB. In the Hecuba of the same author, B^xdins is 
called the deity of Thrace. Some placed the omde of 
Bacdius near mount Pangaa, others near mount Hm- 
mus.— LorcAer. 
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every description, and ottered many and kmd 
lamentations, they celebrate a feast,* and the 
body is finaDy eitber borned or buried. They 
afterwards raise a moand of eartfaP upon the 
spot, and celebrate games * of various kinds, in 
which each particular contest has a reward as- 
signed suitable to its nature. 

IX. With respect to the more nordiem parts 
of this region, and its inhabitants, nothing has 
yet been decisively ascertained. What lies be- 
yond the Ister, is a vast and almost endless 
space. The whole of this, as far as I am able 
to learn, is inhabited by the Sigynae, a pe<^le 
who in dress resemble the Modes ; their horees 
are low in stature, and of a feeble make, but 
their hair grows to the length of five digits : they 
are not able to carry a man, but, yoked to a 
carriage, are remarkable for their swiftness, for 
which reason carriages are here very common. 
The confines of this pe<^le extend almost to the 
Eneti " on the Adriatic They call themselves 

5 CeUbrtUe a feasty-'lt appears from a passage in 
Jeronlah, tliat tills mixture of mottming and feasting at 
Aaerab was very common amongst tiie Jetvs : 

•« Both tiie great and the onaU shaU die in thla land | 
they shall not be buried, neither shall men lament for 
titem, nor cat themselree, nor make themselres bald for 



<* Neither shall men tear themsehrea for them hi 
mourning, to comfort them for the dead ; neither diall 
men give them the cup of consolation to drink for tiieir 
firtber or for their mother. 

** Thoa shsOt not also go faito tiie hoose of feasting, to 
ait witii then to eat and to dilnk.**-.ZTL 6, 7, & 

The same costom is still obaenred in the countries of 
the east— r. 

6 lfo«mrf«»f«ar««.>-OTertheplaceof burial of Ulus. 
trious persons, tiiey raised a kind of tumuluaof earth. 
This is well expressed in the ** ingens aggeritur tnmulo 
tdlus,** of VTrgll— LarcAw. 

The practice of raising barrows over the bodies of tiie 
dsosiinjJ wsa almost universal in the eartier ages of the 
world. Homer mentions it as a eommon practice amcnig 
the Greeks and Trqjans. Virgil alludes to it as usual in 
the times treated of in the JEneid. Xenophon relates 
that it obtained among the Persiana. The Roman histo- 
rians record that the same mode of interring took place 
among their countrymen } and it appears to have pre. 
vailed no less among the ancient Germans, and many 
other undrilixed nation8.~5M Coxt*t Triweb ffkrotigh 
Poland, 8ie. 

7 CeMrat» gqaMt>»It is impossible to say whenftm- 
eral games were first instituted. According to Pliny, 
Ihey existed before the time of Theseus ; and many 
have stqiposed that the Aunous games of Greece mre in 
their origtaiftineralgamea. - The bestdeacription of these 
is to be found in Homer and in VirgiL In the former, 
those celebrated by Achilles in honour of Patroclus ; in 
the latter, those of iEneas in memory of his fiither.— T. 

e £iM<^>-or radier Heneti, which aspirate, repre- 
Mated by the JEolle digamma, fonna the Latin naasa 
Vaneti. Their horses w s gaaadentty in great erttmatton. 
See tiM nppolytiM of EnripMas, v«r. MX Hoaav 
9c«ks of ttieir nRriai>.r. 



a colony of the Medes ; * how this could be, I 
am not able to determine, though in a long 
series of time it may pot have been impossible. 
The Signs are called merchants'* by the Ligu- 
rians, who live beyond Massiiia : with the Cy- 
prians, Sigyns is the name for spears. 

X. The ThiBcians affinn that the places 
beyond the Ister are possessed wholly by bees, 
and that a passage beyond this is impracticable. 
To me this seems altogether impossible, for 
the bee is an insect known to be very impatient 
of cold ;'^ the extremity of which, as I should 
think, is what renders the parts to the north 
uninhabitable. The sea^ooast of this region 
was reduced by Magabysus under the power of 
Persia. 

XL Darius having crossed the Hellespont, 
went immediately to Sardis, where he neither 
forgot the service of Histisus, nor the advice 
of Goes of Mitylene. He accordingly sent 
for these two persons, and desired them to ask 
what they woidd. Histissus, who was tyrant of 
Miletus, vrished for no accession of power ; 
he merely required the Edoniau" Myrcinus, 

9 Colei^ of the Medet.ystnbo says that this people 
observed in agreat measure the customs of the Persians ; 
tiius tiie people triiom Herodotus calls Medes, mi^t be 
conridOTed as gsnuine Persians, according to his custom 
of confounding tiieir names, if Diodorus Skculnshad not 
decided the matter. 

10 CaOed merchantt.y^The whole of this sentence 
Larcfaer omits, giving as his opinion, that it was insert- 
ed by s(»ne scholiast in tiie margin, and had tiience 
found its way into the text For my part, I see no 
reason for this; and I think the explication given by 
the Abbe Bellanger, fax bis Enabde Critique sur les Tnu 
dud d'Herodote, may fairly be accepted. *' Herodotus 
mnns,** says he, ** to inform his reader, that SIgynn is 
not an unusual word ; the Ligarians use it for merchants, 
the Cyprians for spears.**— But if this be true, the fol- 
lowing version by littlehury must appear absurd enough ; 
**The ligurians,'* says he, *' who inhabit beyond Bfar. 
sailles, call the Sigynes brokers ; and the Cyprians give 
them the name of javeHns."— T. 

11 Impatiwi of ooU.>— TMs remark of Herodotus 
eoncendng bees, is In a great measure true, because all 
airiariea are found to succeed and thrive best, wfaidi are 
exp o sed to a degree of middle temperature : yet it would 
be diOcolt perhaps to ascertain the precise degree of 
cokl in wlii^ bees would eease to live and multiply. 
Modem experiments have made it obviously appear, 
that In severe winters tills Insect has perished as fre- 
qoentiyflrom famine as fkom cold. It is also weD known 
that bees have Uved fai hollow trees in the coUer parts of 
Russia.— r. 

U E^Umitm-y^Thia district is by sooie writers placed 
in Thrace, by others in Macedonia. The o Is osed kmg 
by VirgU, and short by Lncan : 



Nam ^ualto wtks Piadi 
Edonia OfqrKie decarrit picas Ljao. 

It to also used kmg in Horace. 
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with the view of building there a dty ; CoSs, 
on the eontmy, who was a private individual, 
wished to be made prince of Afit^ene. Hav- 
ing obtained what they severally desired they 
departed. 

XIL Darius, induced by a circumstance of 
which he was accidentally witness, required 
Megabyzus to transport the PsBonians from 
Europe to Asia. Pigres and Mantyes were 
natives of Peonia, the government of which 
became the object of their ambition. With 
these views, when Darius had passed over into 
Asia, they betook themselves to Sardis, car- 
rying with them their sister, a person of great 
elegance and beauty. As Darius was sitting 
publicly in that division of the dty impropriate 
to the Lydians, they took the opportunity of 
executing the following artifice : they decorated 
their sister in the best manner they were able, 
and sent her to draw water ; she had a vessel 
upon her head,' she led a horse by a bridle fas- 
tened round her arm, and she was moreover 
spinning some thread. Darius viewed her as 
she passed with attentive curiosity, observing 
that her employments were not those of a Per- 
sian, Lydian, nor indeed of any Asiatic female. 
He was prompted by what he had seen to send 
some of his attendants, who might observe 
what she did with the horse. They according, 
ly followed her : the woman, when she came to 
the river, gave her horse some water, and then 
filled her pitcher. Having done this, she re- 
turned by the way she came ; with the pitcher 
of water on her head, the horse fastened by a 
bridle to her arm, and as before employed in 
spinning. 

XIL Darius, equally surprised at what he 
heard from his servants and had seen himself, 
sent for the woman to his presence. On her 

1 Upon ker hMd.'} Nieolaa Dunasccmu tells » OmL 
lar story of Alyattos Idnf of Ssrdls. This prince wm 
one day sitting before the walls of the town, when he 
beheld • Thradan womsn with an nm on her head, a 
distaff and spindle in her hand, and beUnd her a horse 
secured by a bridle. The Idag, artonished, mked her 
who and of what country she was? SherepUed.shewas 
of If ysia, a district of Thrace. In c on seq uence of this 
adventure, the Idnf by hb ambassadors desired Cotys 
prince of Thrace to send liim a colony from that country, 
of men, women, and diUdren.— LordbM*. 

The Mysia mentioned in the above account is caDed by 
soose Greek writers Mjftia im Europe, to distingnisJt it 
from the prorince of that name in Asia BOnor, but FUny 
and roost of the Latin writars, distinguish it more eflec 
tnaUy by wTiting It Mossla; in which form H will be 
found in the maps extending along the southern side of 
the Danube, opposite to Dada; being the tract which 
forme the modem Serria and Bulgaria. 



I^ipeannce, the brothers, who had observed all 
from a convenient situation, came forwards, 
and declared that they Mrere Peonians, and the 
woman their sister. Upon this, Darius in- 
quired who the Paeonians were, where was 
their country, and what induced themselves to 
come to Sardis. The young men replied, 
'* that as to themselves, ^eir only motive was 
a desire of entering into his service ; that Pko- 
nia their country was situated on the banks of 
the river Strymon, at no great distance frY>m the 
Hellespont.** They added, <* That the P«o- 
nians were a Trojan colony.** Darius then 
inquired if all the women of their country were 
thus accustomed to labour ; they replied with- 
out hesitation in the affirmative, for this iras 
the point they had particularly in view. 

Xiy. In consequence of the above, Darius 
sentlettento Megabyzus, whom he had left 
commander of his forces in Thrace, ordering 
him to remove all the Pseonians to Sardis, with 
their wives and families. The courier sent 
with this message instantly made his way to 
the Hellespont, which having passed, he pre- 
sented Megabyzus with the ordere of his mas- 
ter. Megabyzus accordingly lost no time in 
executing them: but taking with him some 
Thradan guides,* led his army against Paeonia. 

XV. The Pseonians, being aware of the 
intentions of the Persians, collected their 
forces, and advanced towards the sea, imagining 
the enemy would there make their attack : thus 
they prepared themselves to lesiBt die invasion 
of Megabysus : but the Persian general, being 
informed that every approach from the aea was 
guarded by their forces, under the direction of 
his guides made a circuit by the higher parts 
of the country, and thus eluding the Pconians, 
came unexpectedly upon their towns, of which, 
as they were generally deserted, he took pos- 
session without difficulty. The Pseonians, in- 
formed of this event, dispersed diemselves, and 
returning to their families, submitted to the 
Persians. Thus, the Pseonians, the Syro- 
peonians, the Peoplae, and they who possess 
the country as fiur as the Prasian lake, were 
removed from their habitations, and transport- 
ed to Asia. 

XVL The people in the vicinity of mount 
Pangeeos,' with die Dobene, the Agrianc^ 

% 7%nwJcm g«M«t.>-The French tnulators of Rcra. 
dotns wlw preceded Larchv, nristalring tha Latin Tar- 
sion, sumpUs e Tlmeia dudbus, have rendered tUt pan. 
sage, ** commanda aux rapitainm de Thrace.**— 7. 

S Pai|gwitf.3— This place, as Herodotus informa «b 
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OdODMHiti, tad those of the Prmsian luke, 
Megabysos was not Me to lubdue. They 
who lived upon the lake» in dwellings of the 
following construction, were the objects of his 
neat attempt. In this lake strong piles* are 
driven into the ground, over which planks are 
thrown, connected by a narrow bridge with 
the shore. These erections were in former 
times made at public expense ; but a law after- 
wards passed, obliging a man for every wife whom 
be should marry (and they allow a plurality) to 
drive three of these piles into the ground, taken 
from a mountain called Orbelus. Upon these 
planks each man has his hut, from every one of 
which a trap, door opens to the water. To 
prevent their intuits from falling into the lake, 
tbej &sten a string to their legs. Their horses 
and cattle are fed principaUy upon fish,* of 
which there is such abundance, that if any one 
lets down a basket into the water, and steps 
aside, he may presently after draw it up full of 
fish. Of these they have two particular species, 
called papraces and tilones. 

X VIL Such of the Peonians as were taken 
captive were removed into Asia. After the 
conquest of this people, Megabyzus sent into 
Macedonia seven Persians of his army, next in 
dignity and estimation to himself, requiring ot 
Amyntas, in the name of Darius, earth and 
water. From the lake Prasis to Macedonia 
there is a very short passage; for upon the 
very brink of the lake is found the mine which 
in after tiroes produced to Alexander a talent 
every day. Next to this mine is the Dysian 
mount, which being passed, you enter Mace- 
donia. 

XVIII. The Persians on their arrival were 
admitted to an immediate audience of Amyntas, 
when they demanded of him, in the name of 
Darius, earth and water. This was not only 
granted, but Amyntas received the messengers 
hos|ntaUy into his family, gave them a splendid 
entertainment, and treated them with particular 
kindness. When after the entertainment they 
began to drink, one of the Persians thus ad- 
dressed Amyntas : *< Prince of Macedonia, it 
is a custom with us Persians, whenever we 
have a public entertainment, to introduce our 
conculnnes and young wives. Since therefore 

4 strong piUt, tcJ—Exemplom urbto In flurio luptr 
t^gnu et tfiKiffr*^« strocttt in America hitbet Teixeini.— 

ft Wia Jt$h.y-Torttmm, in kta Htatory of Norway, 
InforauiM, that in the cold and maritinie parU of Europe 
cattle v«> fed with Mi.^We$»elinf. 



you have received us' kindly, and whh the rites 
of hospitality, and have also aduiowledged the 
daims of Darius, in giving him earth and wa- 
ter, imitate the custom we have mentioned.*' 
" Persians,'* replied Amyntas, " our manners 
are very different, for our women are kept se- 
parate from the men. But since you are our 
masters, and require it, what you solicit shall 
be granted. Amyntas therefore sent for the 
women, who on their coming were seated op- 
posite to the Persians. The Persians, bbserv- 
ing them beautiful, told Amyntas that he was 
still defective : " For it were better,** they ex- 
claimed, « that they had not come at all, than 
on their appearing, not to suffer them to sit 
near us, but to place them opposite, as a kind 
of torment to our eyes."* Amyntas, acting 
thus under compulsion, directed the women to 
sit with the Persians. The women obeyed, 
and the Persians, being warmed by their wine, 
began to put their hands to their bosoms, and 
to kiss them. 

XIX. Amyntas observed this indecency, 
and with great vexation, though his awe of the 
Persians induced him not to notice it But 
his son Alexander, who was also present, and 



6 Torment to ovr cytf.!— This passage has been the 
ocrasion of roach critical controversy. Longlnus cen. 
sores it as frigid. Many learned men, in opposition to 
Longinns, have vindicated the expression. Pearoe, in 
his Commentaries, is <^ opinion that those who in this 
instance have opposed themselves to L o ng inus, have not 
entered into the predae meaning of that critic The 
historian, he observes, does not mean to say that the 
beantyof these females might not excite di^ores oculorum, 
but they ooold not themselves properly be termed dolores 
ocnlomm. Veoreo quotes apassage from ^Isdiylos, where 
Helen is called firnXB^mnf •fAftmrm 0tX*tf the tender dart 
of the eyes. Alexander the Great called the Persian 
women ^sAj^ » ftft m r m, the darts of the eyes. Afler 
all, to me at least, considering it was used by natives of 
Persia, and making allowance for the warm and figura- 
tive language of the east, the expresdon seems to to- 
quire neither comment nor vindication. In some clasel. 
cal ttnea written by Cowley, called The Acroont, 1 find 
this strong azpreation : 

Wb«n all th* tun u* by Umc tolil, 

Tb* mmUcm ratm of hMvmlr roM ; 

Or whm th« bain an tacboD'd all, 

mm clckly Aatumiit hMd Uiat ftill ; 

Or when Um dropa that makt Um ara, 

WhUU all b«v Moda tbjr countm ba. 

Tboo then, aitd tbmn alooe, nnay*»l p»o»* 

Th' arithmatlcian of my lew. 

An hondtad Iot« at Athem teava : 

At CortaMh vrita an baadtad roan : 

Thraa boodrad mara at Rbadaa aad Crcir. 

Thiaa hondrad tia I*aa rare complatr. 

For aiou at Cnt* each bra daea bear. 

And evrry fjv**' a« arcAcr then, tie. 

When we consider that the Cretan archers were cele- 
brated beyond all others, this expression nill not seem 
much less bold or figurative than that of Herodotus. 
21 
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witnessed their behaviour, being in the vigour 
of yonthj and hitherto withoat the experience 
<^calaniity, was totally unaUe to bear it <* Sir^" 
said be to Amyntas, being moeh incensed, 
** your age is a sufficient excuse for your retir- 
ing ; leave me to preside frt the banquet) and to 
pay such attention to our guests ae shall be 
proper and necessary." Arayntas could not but 
observe diat the warmth of youth prom)»ted his 
son to some act of boldness ; he accordingly 
made him tills reply : <* I can plainly see your 
motive for soliciting my abseiice ; you desire 
me to go, that you may perpetrate somewhat to 
which your spirit impels you ; but I must in* 
sist upon it,' that you do not occasion our ruin 
by mdesting these men ; suffer their indignities 
patiently.— I shall however follow your ad* 
vice, and retire." With these words Amyntas 
left them. 

XX. Upon Ais, Alexander thus addressed 
the Persians : ** You are at liberty, Sin, to 
repose yourselves with any or with ail of these 
females ; I have only to require, that you will 
make your choice known to me. It is now 
almost time to retire, and I can perceive that 
our wine has had its effect upon you. You will 
please therefore to suffer Uiese women to go 
and bathe themsdves, and theydiall aftervrards 
return.** The Persians approved of what he 
said, and the women retired to their proper 
apartments ; but, in their room, he dressed up 
an equal number of smooth-laced young men, 
and arming each with a dagger, he introduced 
them to the company. <* Persians,** said he, 
on their entering, « we have given you a mag', 
nificent entertainment, and supplied you with 
every thing in our power to procure. We have 
also, which with us weighs more than all the 
rest, presented you wiUi our matrons and our 
sisters, that we might not appear to you in 
any respect insensible of your merits ; and that 
you may inform the king your master with 
what liberality a Greek and prince of Bflace- 
donia has entertained you at bed and at board.' 
When he had thus said, Alexander commanded 
the Macedonians, whom he had dressed as 
females, to sit by the side of the Persians : but 



1 /nmtt^n^]— The readar will in this place, I pre- 
■ataie, be natnraUjr suspicions that the good old king 
Amyntas was well aware what his son Alexander in- 
tended to perpetrate. If he suspected what was about 
to be done, and had not wished its accomplishment, he 
^ould probably, notwithstanding his nge, have stayed 
md prevented it— r. 



on thett first attempt to touch them, the Maeo. 
donians put every one of thein to dettA^ 

XXL These Penians with Ibek retb^ 
dius forfeited their lives; they bad been at- 
tended on this expe^tion with a nmnher of 
carriages and servants, all of whidi were sebei 
and plundered. At no great intervml of timev 
a strict inquisition was made by the PeniafiS 
into this business ; bitt Alexander, by his dit* 
cretion, ob^^ed its efibcts. To Bobaris,* a 
native of Persia, and one of those ' who had 
been sent to inquire into the death of his oosn- 
tiymen, he made very liberal presents, and 
gave his sister in marriage. By tfa«e meant 
the assassination of the Persian officers was 
overlocAed and forgotten. 

XXII. These Greeks were descended fiom 
Pezdiccas: this they Aemselves affirm, and 
indeed I myself know it, from cettun drcum- 
stances which I shall hereafter relate. My 
opinion of this matter is also confirmed by the 
determination of those who preside at the 
Oljmpic games*/ for when Alexander, with 
an ambition of distingushing himsdf^ expressed 
a desire of entering the Hsts, the Greeln, who 
were his competitors, repelled him with scorn, 
asserting, that diis was a contest, not of Bsr- 
barians, but of Greeks; but he proved him^ 
self to be an Aigive, and was consequently 



2 Subarii.y-lt appears from book the eereotii, chap. 
21, of our author, that this Bnbaris was the aon eC Iffga- 
bysus.— 7. 

S One </AoM.>-It is contended by VaBoMwr, aai 
who is answered by Larcher, in a very long note, that 
instead of rm rrptrnyn^ it should oe rm ^t f mr % y ^ that 
is, in fact» whether it should be ** one of tiMse,** Ike er 
"■dilef of those,** &c. Which of thcee is the oMre pro. 
per reading, la not, I think, of sufficient iasportancc Is 
warrant any hasty su^iidon, not to say alteratioa cS the 
text. That Buburis was a man of rank we know, ftr 
hewasthesonof Megahynis; that he waa the cidtl af 
these employed on thU occasion, may be presmned, ftua 
hit recelTiag from Alexander many liberal p r w wa m a» aad 
his own sister in marriage.— T. 

4 Preside at the Ot^mpic game$.y^Th€ Judges who 
presided at the Olympic games were called He B« aad t r»i 
their number Tsrled at dlffierent times s they were a kiag 
time ten, sometimes more, eometimes less, aroordbig tn 
the numlter of the Elean tribes ; but it flnally l e vwte d 
to ten. They did not all Judge promlKUoosly «t ertrj 
contest ; but only such as were deputed to 4o aiK Tlwir 
ieeUona might be appealed from, asid theyaalght enm 
be accused before the senate of Olympia, who a ome li f * 
set aside their determinationa. They who were fdccted 
HeUanodlaB were compelled to nslde lea mamfOm mt- 
cesslvely in a buihllng approprisAed to their oaa tt 
Olympia, and named flrom them the Hellanoiiif iwi» la 
order to Instruct themselves, ^wieus to their ca tering 
on thdr office.— Lerdk^r. 
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allowed to be a Oieek. He waa tben fier. 
mitled lo oontend, and waa oiatohed with tbe 
6nt Gombatant* 

XXIII. I have related the fiwts which hap- 
pened. Megabyzua, taking tbe |*eoniana along 
with him, passed the Hellespont, and arrived 
at Su^dis. At this period, Histicus the Mi- 
lesian was engaged in defending with a wall 
the place which had been given him by Daiius, 
as a reward for his preserving the bridge ; it is 
ealled Myrcinus,* and is near the river Stry- 
moD. Megabyius, as soon as he eame to Sw- 
dis, and learned what had been done with res- 
pect to Histisus, thus addressed Darius: 
<< Have you. Sir, done wisely, in permitting a 
Greek of known activity and abilities to erect 
a dty in Thrace ? in a place which abounds 
with every requisite for the constroction and 
equipment of ships ; and where there are also 
mines of silver? A number of Greeks are 
there, qiized with Barbarians, who, making 
him their leader, will be read3r on every occa- 
sicni to execute his commands. Suffer him 
therefore to proceed no farther, lest a dvil war 
be the consequence. Do not, however, use 
violent measures ; but when you shall have 
him in your power, take care to prevent the 
possibility of his return to Greece.*' 

XXIV. Darius was easily induced to jneld 
to the arguments of Megabyzus, of whose saga^ 
city he entirely approved. He immediately 
therefore sent him a message to the following 
purport : " Histisus, king Darius considers you 
as one of the ablest supports of his throne, of 
which he has already received the strongest 

6 With the Jtm €fimbaimU.'y-Se9 Lodan, Hennoti 
mos, voL L p. 788, 783L— H«initerhu«ias. 

L^tnw.— Do not, HennoUu)05, tcU me what an. 
Heutly was done, but what you yourself have 9een at no 
great distance of tima. 

Hermotimu».^A tOrtr urn waa produced aacred to 
the god. Into which aome amall lota of the aiae of beana 
wrm thrown : two of these are inscribed with the letter 
A, two more with B, two others with O, and so on, 
•rcordliig to Iho nninhor nf oompetitora, tiicre being 
alwaya two loCa anrkod with the aaae letter. Tbeeom- 
batanta then advanced one by one, and calling on the 
name of Jupiter, pot his hand into the urn, and drew out 
a lot An oOeir stood near with a cudgel in his hand, 
aad ready to atrik« if any one attnapted to see^WMt let- 
ter he bad drawn. Then the Alytarch, or one of the 
HeilaiKxficsB, obliging them to stand in a drrie, paired 
aack together aa had drawn the same letter. If the 
■amber of eompetitora waa not e^nal, ha who draw the 
odd letter was matrhed against the ykiar, whieh was no 
souU adTantage, as he had to enter tbe lista quite fresh, 
against a man abeady fstigned. 

6 Mjfr«teM«.>—Thiaplaee in aoaae books of geography 
la written Myroaaaa— r. 



testimony. He has now in contemplation a 
buainess of great importance^ and requires your 
presence and advice.'* Histiaeiis believed the 
messenger, and, delighted with the idea of be- 
ing invited to the king's councils, hastened to 
Sardis, where on his arrival Darius thus ad- 
dressed him : ** HistisBUS, my motive for solicit- 
ing your presence is this ; my not seeing you at 
my return from ficythia filled me with the ex- 
tremest regret : my desire to converse with you 
continually increased, being well convinced that 
there is no treasure so great as a sincere and 
sagacious friend, for of your truth as well as 
prudtfice I have received the most saUsfactory 
proofs. You have done well in coming to me ; 
I therefore entreat that, foigetting Miletus, and 
leaving the city you have recently built in 
Thrace, you will accompany me to Susa; you 
shall there have apartments in my pahice, aiid 
live with me, my companion and my friend." 

XXV. Darius, having thus accomplished 
his wishes, took Histisus with him, and de- 
parted for Susa. Artaphemes, his brother by 
the father's side, was left governor of Sardis ; 
Otanes was intrusted with the command of the 
sea-coast. Sisanmes, the Mber of the latter, 
had been one of the royal judges ; but having 
been guilty of corruption in the execution of his 
office, was put to death by Cambyses. By order 
of this prince, the entire sldn was taken from 
his body, and fixed over the tribunal* at whidi 
he formeriy presided. Cambyses gave the office 
of Sisamnes to his son Otanes, commanding 
him to have constantly in memory in what tri- 
bunal he sat 

XXVI. Otanes having at first the above 
appointment, succeeded afterwards to tbe com- 
mand of Megidiyaus, when he reduced Byzan- 
tium and Ghalcedon. He took also Lamponium* 
and Antandros,' which latter is in the province of 
Troy. With the assistance of a fleet from 
Lesbos, he made himself master of Lemnos and 
Imbros, both of which were then inhabited by 
Pelasgi. 

7 Fixed ecer the <ra6iMa/.>-This it seems was a com. 
mon custom in Persia} and corrupt Judges were some- 
times flayed alive, and their skins afterwards thus dis- 
posed. Larofaer quotes a passage from DiodorusSiculua, 
whkh informs ns that Artaxerxespnolshed some unjust 
Judges precisely in this manner.— T. 

8 Lawtponmm.y—V\iD.i, and I beliere Strabo, call tbis 
place Lamporea. It was an Island of tbe Chersonese 

CiMMnvwMbipiA 
AaCaaifO at Phijilar moHmar oieaUbiu Ida. r iV y. JR: UL 0. 
This place lias experienced a variety of names, AasuK, 
Apollouia, and now DiroitrL->r. 
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XXVII. The Lemniant fought with great 
bmveiy, vnd made a long and vigoroua resist- 
ance, but were at length subdued. Over anch 
as survived the conflict, the Persians appointed 
Lycaretus governor: he was the brother of 
Msander, who had reigned at Samos, but he 
died during his government. All the above 
mentioned people were reduced to servitude: 
it was pretended that some had been deserters 
in the Scythian expedition, and that others had 
harassed Darius in his retreat. Such was the 
conduct of Otanes in his office, which he did 
not long enjoy with tranqaiUity. 

XXVIII. The lonians were soon visited 
by new oabmities, from Miletus and from 
Naxos.* Of all the isknds, Naxos was the 
happiest; but Miletus might be deemed the 
pride of Ionia, and was at that time in the 
height of its prosperity. In the two preced- 
ing ages it had been considerably weakened by 
internal factions, but the tranquillity of its in. 
habitants was finally restored by the interposi- 
tion of the Parians,* whom the Milesians had 
preferred on this occasioti to all the other 
Greeks. 

XXIX. To heal the disorders which exist- 
ed amongst them, the Parians implied the fol- 
lowing remedy : — Those employed in this office 
were of considerable distinction ; and peroeiv- 
ing, on their arrival at Miletus, that the whole 
state was involved in extreme confusion, they 
desired to examine the condition of their terri- 
tories ; wherever, in their im)gress through this 
desolate country, they observed any lands well 
cultivated, they wrote down the name of the 
owner. In the whole district, however, they 
found but fewestates so circumstanced. Return- 
ing to Miletus, they caUed an assembly of the 
people, and they placed the direction of afiairs in 
the hands of those who had best cultivated their 

L Naxot.'y^TbiB place was fintt oUled Strongyle, after, 
wards Dia, and then Naxos; there %vas a place of this 
name also in Sicily. The Naxos of the iEgean Is now 
called Naxia ; It was andentljr famous for Its whetstones, 
and Naxia cos became a proverb. In classical story, this 
island Is ftunona for being ttie place whore Tlieeeos, re. 
toming from Crete, forsook Ariadne, who afterwards 
became the wife of Bacchus : a rery minnte and satib- 
ftictory aocoont of the ancient and modem condition of 
this island, Is to be found In Toumefort Stephens the 
geographer says, that the women of Naxos went with 
child but eight months, and that the island possessed a 
spring of pore wine.—T. 

2 PoHoiu. 3-.The inhabitants of Fteroe have always 
been aocoonted people of good sense, and the Greeks of 
the neighbouring islands often make them arbitrators of 
theh- dispute8...See Toomefort ; who gives an exceUcnt 
aecoimt of thh island. 



lands: for they Cimduded, Chat they woild be 
watdiful of the public interest, who had tskca 
care of their own : they enjoined all the Mik^ 
sians who had before been fi^tious, to obey 
these, and they thus restored the general trai>- 
quilUty. 

XXX. The evils which the lonians expe- 
rienced from these cities were of this nature :~ 
Some of the more noble inhabttaarts of Naxos, 
being driven by the oonmion people into banish- 
ment, sought a refuge at Miletns ; MQetus wsi 
then governed by Aristagoras, son of Molpago> 
ras, the son-in-law and cousin of Histisos. 
son of Lysagoras, whom Darius detained 
at Snsa: HistiSBUs was prince of Mileto^ 
but was at Susa when the Naxians arrived 
in his dominions. — These exiles petitioned 
Aristagoras to assist them with supplies, 
to enable them to return to their country : he 
immediately conceived the idea, that by acoom. 
plishing their return, he might eventually become 
master of Naxos. He though proper, how- 
ever, to remind them of the alliance wfaidi sub- 
sisted betwixt Histieus and their countrymen ; 
and he addressed them as follows ; I am not 
master of adequate force to restore you to your 
country, if they who are in possession of Naxos 
shall think proper to oppose me : the Naxiai» 
I am told, have eight thousand men in arms, 
and many ships (tf war ! I, neverthdesa, wish 
to effect it, and I think it may be thus aocom- 
pUshed : — Artaphemes, son of Hystaspes, and 
brother of Darius, is my particular friend ; be 
has the command of all the sea-coast of Asia, 
and is provided with a numerous army, and a 
powerful fleet ; he will, I think, do all that I 
desire." The Naxians instantly intrusted Anaxa- 
goras with the management of the business, en. 
treated him to complete it as he could .- they 
engaged to assist the expedition with forces, and 
to make presents to Artaphemes; and dtey 
expressed great hopes that as soon as they should 
appear before the place, Naxos, with the nat 
of the islands, would immediately submit ; for 
hitherto none of the Cydades were under the 
power of Darius. 

XXXL Aristagoras went immediately to 
Serdis, where meeting with Art^emes, be 
painted to him in flattering terms the island of 
Naxos, which, though of no great extent, Im 
represented as exceedin^y fair and fertile, con- 
veniently situated with respect to Ionia, very 
wealthy, and remarkably populous.— « It wiO 
be worth your while," said he, « to make an eac 
pedition against it, under pretence of lestoring 
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Its exiles; to facilitate this, I already possess a 
eonsiderable sum of money, besides what will 
be otherwise supplied. It is proper that we 
who set the expedition on foot should provide 
the contingent expenses ; but you will certainly 
acquire to the king our master, Naxos with its 
dependencies, Faroe and Andros, with the rest 
of the islands called the Cyclades : from hence 
you may easily attempt the invasion of Euboea,' 
an iskmd large and fertile, and not at all inferior 
to Cyprus ; this will afford you an easy conquest, 
and a fleet of one hundred ships will be sufficient 
to effect the whole." To this Artaphemes 
replied, ** What you recommend will, unquestion- 
ably, promote the interest of the king, and the 
particulars of your advice are reasonable and 
consistent ; instead of one hundred, a fleet of 
two hundred vessels shall be ready for you in 
the beginning of spring; it will be proper, 
however, to have the sanction of the king's 
authority.** 

XXXII. Pleased with the answer he receiv- 
ed, Aristagoras returned to Miletus. Arta- 
phemes sent immediately to acquaint Darius 
with the project of Aristagoras, which met his 
approbation ; he accordingly fitted out two hun- 
dred triremes, which he manned partly with 
Persians and partly with their allies ; Mega- 
bates had the command of the whole ; a Persian 
of the fiunily of the Achsmenides, related to 
Darius and himself, whose daughter, if report 
may be credited,* was, in succeeding times, 
betrothed to Pausanias the Lacedaemonian, son 
of Cleombrotus, who aspired to the sovereignty 
of Greece. These forces, under the direction 
of this Megabates, were sent by Arti^hemes 
to Aristagoras. 

XXXIII. Megabates embarking at Mile- 
tus, witb Aristagoras, a body of lonians, and 
the Naxians, pretended to sail towards the 
Hellespont ; but arriving at Chios, he laid-to 
near Caucasa,^ meaning, under the favour of a 



3 Embeta.y^ThiM ]Mrge blaad te now conunonly called 
Negropoot or Negrepont, by the Europeans ; which U a 
eormpCkm of its proper appellation Egripo : anciently 
It liad, at difftrent timet, a irnsat variety of names, Macris, 
Chakia* Aaopis, Btc- At Artemidam, one of its pro. 
montoriea, the first battle was fought betwixt Xerxes and 
the Greeks.— r. 

4 1/ retort iMry A# crftftlMf .3— It appears by thU, that 
when Herodotus compos e d this worlc, he had no know. 
Mf« of the letter in which FSusanias demanded of Xer. 
xcs his daughter in marriage— It maybe seen in Thucy- 
^Om. ^Lareher. 

b Near Cai<eMa.3*T1ils passage has been erroneously 
ffOBdared, by the French translators of Herodotus who 



north wind, to pass from thence to Naxos. 
The following circumstance, however, happen- 
ed, as if to prove that it was not ordained for 
the Naxians to suffer from this expedition : — 
Megabates on going his rounds, found a Myn- 
dian vessel deserted by its crew; he was so 
exasperated, that he commanded his guards to 
find Scylax, who commanded it, and to bind 
him in such a situation, that his head should 
appear outwardly from the aperture through 
which the oar passed, his body remaining in 
the vesseL Aristagoras being informed of the 
treatment which his friend tiie Myndian had 
received, went to Megabates to make his ex- 
cuse, and obtain his liberty ; but as his expos- 
tulations proved ineffectual, he went himseH 
and released Scylax. Megabates was much 
incensed, and expressed his displeasure to Aris- 
tagoras ; from whom he received this reply : 
** Tour authority,** said Aristagoras, " does not 
extend so far as you suppose ; you were sent^ 
to attend me, and to sail wherever I should 
think e3q;>edient ; — ^you are mudi too officious.* 
Megabates took this reproach so ill, that at 
the approach of night he despatched some emis- 
series to Naxos, to acquaint the inhabitants 
with the intended invasion. 

XXXIV. Of this attack the Naxians had 
not the remotest expectation; but they took 
the advantage of the intelligence imparted to 
them, and provided against a siege, by remov- 
ing their valuables fix>m the fields to the town, 
and by laying up a store of water and provi- 
sions, and, lastly, by repairing their walls; 
they were thus prepared against every emer- 
gence, whilst the Persians, passing over from 
Chios to Naxos, found the place in a perfect 
state of defence. Having ^^Tisted four months 
in the attack, and exhausted all the pecuniary 
resources which themselves had brought, to- 
getber with what Aristagoras supplied, they 
still found that much was wanting to accomplish 
their purpose ; they erected, therefore, a fort 
for the Naxian exiles and returned to the con- 
tinent greatly disappointed. 

XXXV. Aristagoras thus found himself 
unable to fulfil hb engagements Mrith Artapher- 

preceded Larcher, as well as by oar countr]rman Little, 
bury, ** orer-against mount Caucasus;** but whoever 
will be at the pains to attend to the geogn4>hicaI distaa. 
ces of mount Caucasus and the islands of the JEgean 
sea, Chios and Naxos, will easily perceire that the place 
ha« meant must be stune strait in the island of Chios, 
or some small island in its ririnlty.— See the Essais de 
Critique sur les Traductions d'Herodotr, by the Abbe 
BeUanger.— 7. 
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lies ; aiid be WM dbo* to bit gTMi wemtion, 
called upon to defraj tbe eipenae of tbe expe- 
dition ; be saw rooreoyer, in tbe penon of Me- 
gabates, an accuser, and be feared tbat tbeir ill 
sucoeae should be imputed to bim, and made a 
pretence for depriving bim of bis autboritj at 
Miletus; all tbese motives induced bim to 
meditate a revolt. Wbilst be was in tbis per- 
plexityi a messenger arrived from Histimis, at 
Susa, wbo brougbt witb bim an eipress com- 
mand to revolt ; the particulars of which were 
impressed in legible characters upon bis skull ;' 
fiistivus was desirous to communicate bis in> 
tentiotis to Aristagorss, but as tbe ways were 
strictly guarded, he could devise no other 
method ; be therefore took one of the most 
fiuthfiil of his slaves, and inseribed what we 
have mentioned upon bis skull, being first 
shaved ; be detained the man till his hair was 
again grown, when be sent to bim Bliletus, de- 
siring him to be as expeditious as possible ; and 
simply requesting Aristagoras to examine bis 
skull, he discovered the characters wbiofa com- 
manded him to commence arevolt Totblsmea- 
sure Histiaeus was induced, by tbe vexation be 
experienced from bis captivity at Susa. He 
flattered himself, that as soon as Aristagorss 
was in action, he should be able to escape to 
1^ sea-coast ; but whilst every thing remained 
quiet at Miletus, be bad no prospect of effect- 
ing his return. 

XXXVI. Witb these views Hiaticus des- 
patched bis emissary ; the message be delivered 
to Aristagoras was alike grateful and season- 
able, who accordingly signified to his party, 

1 I7jpon Mr «Ani//.>-liuiy carious onrtriTUioet are on 
record, of wUch the aodents availed tbemschret to ooo- 
Tey secret inteUigence. Orid mentiozu an example of a 
letter faucribed on a person's bade : 

C««t*t hac euMM, pfo ehwu. eomda tafgrai 
Pnibcat, inqac sao corpon votIm fiomt. 
The circumstance here mentioned by Herodotus is told 
at greater length by Aulas Oellius, who says that His- 
ti«ras ohose one of his domestics for this purpose who 
had sore eyes, to core whidi he told him that hto hair 
must be shared, and his head scarilled ; haring done 
which, he wrote what he intended on the man's head 
and then sent him to Aristngoras, who, he told him, 
would eiEMt his cure by shaving his head a second time. 
Josephus mentions a rariety of stratagems to effect this 
purpose ; some were sent in oofllns, during the Jewish 
war, to convey faitclligence ; others crept out of places 
disguised lilce dogs ; some have conveyed their int<mtioD8 
in various articles of food : and in bUhop Wilkin's Mer. 
cnry, where a number of examples of this nature are 
collected, mention is made of a person, wlio rolled up a 
letter in a wax candle, bidding the messenger inform the 
party that was to receive it, that the candle would give 
- ban light for his business.— r. 



that bis own opinions were confirmed by tbe 
oommands of Histisos : bis intentions to com- 
mence a revolt met with tbe genersl approbatson 
of tbe assembly, Hecatsos tbe historian being 
the only one wbo dissented. To dissuade them 
from any act of hostility against the Persian 
monarch, be enumerated the various nations 
which Darius bad subdued, and the prodi^iioos 
power he po ssesse d : when be found these argu- 
ments ineffectual, be advised them to let their 
fleet take immediate possession of tbe sea, as 
the only means by which they might expect 
success. He confessed tbat the resources <^ 
tbe Milesians were but few ; but be suggested 
tbe idea that if they would make a seizure of 
tbe wealth deposited by Cnssus the Lydian in 
the Branchidian temple,' they might promise 
themselves these two advantages ; they would be 
able to make themselves masters of the sea, and 
by thus using tbese riches themselves, would pre- 
vent tbeir being plundered by tbe enemy. — Tbat 
tbese riches were of very considerable value, I 
have explained in my first book. This advice, 
however, was as ill received, although tbe deter- 
ndnation to revolt was fixed and universal : it 
was agreed that one of tbeir party should sail 
to tbe army, wbidi, on its return from Naxot 
bad disembarked at Myus," with tbe view of 
seizing the persons of the officers. 

XXXVIL latragoras was tbe person eos- 
ployed in tbis buisness ; wbo so fiir succeeded, 
tbat he captured Oliatus the Mylassensian, son 
of Ibanolis ; Histiaeus of Termene,* son of 
Tymnis ; CotSa the son of Erxander, to whom 
Darius bad given Mitylene ; together witb Ar- 
istagoras the Cymsean, son of Heradides ; witb 
many others. Aristagoras thus commenced a 
regular revolt, full of indignation against Qarius. 



8 Sranekidian fen^Jle.l—For an account of the tempfe 
ofBnmcfaidse,seepagel5L •' If Aristagoras," says Lar. 
Cher, "had followed the prudent oonnael of Hecatsem, 
he would have had an increase of power agaii»t tlie F^. 
sians, and deprived Xerxes of the opportunity of piOagiog 
this templc,and employing its riches against Grcocm. **— r. 

S 3fjfia.3-.This dty was given to Tbemistodea. to 
furnish his table with fish, with which the bay of Mfta 
formerly abounded : the bay, in process oi time, Ihubbm a 
fresh-water lake, and produced such swarms of gMUs, 
that the inhabitants deserted the place, and wcsre allar. 
wards incorporated with the Mileeians. Chancer, wiso 
visited this place, complains that tlieoM nuisaacv of Myws 
tormented him and his companioM exceedingly, aoA UmI 
towards the evening the inside of their teat wm made 
quite black by the number of gnats wU^ iafsaled tiMB. 

— r. 

4 Termene.^ljarher remarks on this word, tbit sta 
sudi place existed in Caria as Tcnnere, which is the 
common reading : it certainly ought to be Termcnew T. 
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To engage the M Ueiians to act in oonoert with 
him, he established among them a republican 
fbim of government He adopted a similar con- 
duct with respect to the rest of Ionia j and to 
ezdte a general prejudice in his farour, he ex- 
pelled the tyrants (torn some places, and he also 
sent back those who had been taken in the res- 
sels which served against Naxos, to the cities to 
which thej severaUy belonged. 

XXXVIII. The inhabitants of Mitylene 
had no sooner got CoSs into their hands, than 
they put him to death, by stoning him. The 
Cymeans sent their tyrant back again ; and the 
generality of those who had possessed the so- 
preme authority being driven into exile, an equal 
form of government was established : this being 
accomplished, Aristagoras the Milesian direct- 
ed magistrates,* elected by the people, to be 
established in the different cities ; after which 
he himself sailed in a trireme to Lacediemon, 
convinced of the necessity of procuring some 
powerful allies. 

XXXIX. Anaxandrides, son of Leontes, 
did not then sit upon the throne of Sparta : be 
was deceased, and his son Cleomenes bad suc- 
ceeded him, rather on account of his family than 
his virtues : Anaxandrides had married bis 
niece, of whom he was exceedingly fond though 
she produced him no children ; in consequence of 
which the epbori thus expostulated with him : 
'* If you do not feel for yourself^ you ought for 
us, and not suffer the race of Eurystbenes to be 
extinguished. As the wife which you now have 
is barren, repudiate her and marry another, by 
which you will much gratify your countrymen.** 
He replied, that he could not comply with either 
of their requests, as he did not think them to be 
justified in recommending him to divorce an in- 
nocent woman, and to marry another. 

XL. The ephori consulted with the senate, 
and made him this reply : " We observe your 
excessive attadmieut to your wife ; but if you 
would avoid the resentment of your countrymen, 
do what we advise : we will not inidst upon 
your repudiating your present wife,— behave to 
her as you have always done ; but we wish you 
to marry another, by whom you may have off- 
spring.** — To this Anaxandrides assented, and 
£nom that time had two wives,* and two separate 



5 Magutrate$.y'Thie original U rrfmmyH* which, m 
If. Lardier remarlo, doM not In this place nean the 
Icttderorananaj, botamagiatrate, eorreapamUnf with 
tha archons of Athani.— 7. 

Tmo WrM.3— ** He wm» the only Laredarnionian,** 
mj9 Patminlas, ** who had t%ro wive* at tlie aame time, I 



dwellings, contrary to the usage of his ootin. 
try. 

XLL At no great interral of droe the 
woman whom he last married produced him 
this Cleomenes, the presumptive heir of his 
dominions ; about the same period his former 
wife, who had hitherto been barren, proved 
with cbQd. Although there was not the small- 
est doubt of her pregnancy, the relations of the 
second wife, vexed at the circumstance, indu8» 
triously circulated a report, that she had not 
conceived, but intended to impose upon them a 
supposititious child. Instigated by these insin- 
uations, the epbori distrusted and narrowly 
observed her; she was, however, delivered, 
first of Dorieus, then of Leonidas,' and lastly 
of Cleombrotus : by some it has been affirmed, 
that Leonidas and Cleombrotus were twins. 
The second wife, who was the daughter of 
Prinetades, and grandaughter of Demarme- 
nus, had never any other child but Cleomenes. 

XLII. Of Cleomenes it is reported, that 
he had not the proper use of his faculties, but 
was insane ; Dorieus, on the contrary, was 
greatly distinguished by his accomplishments, 
and trusted to find bis way to the throne by 
valour and by merit. On the death of Anax- 
andrides," the Lacedaemonians, agreeably to 
the custom of their nation, preferred Cleo- 
menes,* as eldest, to the sovereignty. This 
greatly disgusted Dorieus, who did not choose 
to become the dependent of his brother ; taking 
with him, therefore, a number of his couutry- 
men, he left Sparta, and founded a colony: 
but so impetuous was his resentment, that he 
neglected to inquire of the Delphic orade 
where he should fix his residence ; nor did he 
observe any of the ceremonies ** usual on such 
occasions. Under the conduct of some The- 



and had two aeparate dm*alUngaL**— £«f Pmu§ania$, La • 
O0fk lib. iii chap. 9. 211.— 7. 

7 Lmmida»,y-mB waa the LeonidM who died with 
ao maoh glory at the alniti ofllMrmopyla. 

8 A mojn m diid e t. 'y-^Am apothegm of tUa Anaxandri. 
das is Ml by notarch : befaog aakad why they p rea er yad 
nonHmeyintheaacdMqoer; "Thait tha kffm of it,** 
herepUad, ('aidghtnot be tampled to beooMe kamftm.** 
— r. 

ClMaMW<i.>— Thia Claomanaa, aa la rapartad by 
Homer was fha poet aT the La- 
and Healod the poet eC the Helots: ona' 
taoght the art of war, the other «r agrienltarai— 7. 

10 Of tk0 etrtmtmim.y—AmomgKt (Mher rereoioniea 
which they obaanred, whaa they want to establish a 
ealony, they took aoana tfra firoai the Frytaneom d tha 
metropolis; and If in tha colaay tUa ever was ax. 
tinguished. they retomed to the matropoUs to raUadla 
it-'Lmrcker, 
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reuis, h« sailed to Africa, and settled on the 
banks of a river near Cinyps,' one of the roost 
delightful situations in that part of the worid : 
in the third year of his residence, being escpelled 
by the joint efforts of the Mad, Afri, and 
Carthaginians, he returned to the Peloponnese. 

XLIII. Here Antichares of Elis advised 
him, in conformity to the oracles of Laius, 
to found Ueradea in Sicily: afiirming that 
all the region of Eryx was the property ot 
the HeraclidiB," as having belonged to Her- 
cules : he accordingly went to Delphi to coo- 
suit the oracle, whether the country where he 
was about to reside would prove a permanent 
acquisition. The reply of the Pythian being 
favourable, he embarked in the same vessels 
which had accompanied him from Africa, and 
sailed to Italy. 

XLIV. At this period, as is reported, the 
Sybarites, under the conduct of Telys their king, 
meditated an attack upon the inhabitants of 
Crotona ; i^prehensive of which, these latter 



1 Cutgpi.y-Thm Tidnity of this rirer aboonded In 
ffosts, and was celebrated for it* fertUity.— See VirgU : 

N«c mlmu iat«rM bftrbaa, laean»iiM oMnte 
thlrci. 



It may be proper to obsenre, that this passage, quoted 
from Virgil, has been the occasion of much literary coo- 
-See Heyne on Oeorgic Ub. UL SIS. 
Clalphla MRMia dUoi mimcribli 



This rirer is in the district belonginf to tlie modMn 
Tripoli. 

The Cinyps fell Into the sea, near Leptis, in Proper 
Africa; Claodian has caUed it FaguM, without much 
appropriation of his epithet; for its course is short and 
not wandering: 

Qww Vtfttt bvnwcUt ClnyiM. et proxlimu hortig 
HMpnrldnm Ttltan, mt Oir noUMlmtu ainnlab 
iSthlopvia, rimJll mMtitM gumlt* NUoin.^ 

D0Lmmd.9HLl&l^T. 

8 OraeUi of Laiut.J^The Greek is ui tm A«#w 
Xt^r/Mw :..thU M. Larcher has rendered **the oracles 
declared to Laius.** 

S JMoHgtd to H#mi£w.>.When Hercules came into 
the country of Eryx, the son of Venus and Buhi 
the king of the country, challenged Hercules to wrestle 
with him : both sides proposed the wager to be won and 
lost Eryx laid to stake his kingdom, but Hercules his 
oxen: Eryx at first disdained such an unequal wager, not 
fit to be compared with his country ; but when Hercules, 
on the other side, answered, that if he lost them, he 
should lose his immortality with them, Eryx was con. 
tented with the condition, and engaged in the contest : 
but he was overcome, and so was stripped <^ the pos. 
Bsssicn of his country, which Hercules gave to the in. 
habitanU,aUowing them to take the fruits to their own 
nse, tiU some of his posterity came to demand it, which 
afterwards happened ; for, many ages after, Dorieus the 
LaeedsBmonlan, sailing into SlcUy, ivcovered his anoes. 
tor's dominion, and there buUt Heraclea.-»N»tt*# Dio- 
donuSieuhu. 



implored the assistance of Dorieus : he listened 
to their solicitations, and joining forces, be 
marched with them against Sybaris,* and took 
it* The Sybarites say, that Dorieus and his 
companions did this ; but the people of Crotona 
deny that in their contest with the Sybarites 
they availed themselves of the assistance of any 
foreigner, except Callias of Elis, a priest of the 
family of the lamidae.* He had fled firom Telys, 
prince of Sybaris, because on some solemn sacri- 
fice be was not able from inspecting the entrails 
of the victim to promise success against Crotona. 
— The matter is thus differently stated by the 
two nations. 

XLV. The proofs of what they severally 
assert are these : —The Sybarites show near the 
river Crastis, which is sometimes dry, a sacred 
edifice, built, as they affirm, by Dorieus, after 
the capture of his city, and consecrated to the 
CrasUan^ Muierva. The death of Dorieus bim- 
self is another, and with them the strongest tea- 
timony, for he lost his life whilst acting in 



4 Sj/haruy-yrm -founded by the Arhwani, betwixt 
the rivers Crastis and Sybaris ; it soon became a pteoe 
of great opulence and power ; the efEBmlnary of tlw peo. 
pie became prorerfoial ; see Plutarch.^** It b reported,** 
says he, in his Banquet of the Seven Wise Men, "tJMt 
the Sybarites used to inrite their neighbours* wires « 
whole twelvemonth before their entertainments, that 
they mighthave convenient time to dress and adorn them, 
selves.'*— See also AthensBus, book xiL c; S, by whom 
many tvUmskal things are recordedof the Sybantea. Their 
att en dan t s at the bath had fetters, that they might not. 
by their careless haste, bum those who bathed; aU noisy 
trades were banished from their dty, that the sleep of 
the dtitens might not be disturbed; for the same rcMosi, 
also, they permitted no cocks to be kept in their dty. 
An inhabitant of this phu;e being once at Sparta, was 
invited to a public entertainment, where with other 
gnests, he was seated on » wooden bench : •* Till nuw,** 
he remarked, *« the bravery of the Spartan has excited 
my admiration ; but I no longer wonder that men Jk^fm^ 
so hard a Ufe should be fearless of death. This place ww 
afterwards caUed Thurium.— r. 

5 And took ((.D— The cause of the war, mooat&iag to 
DiodomsSiculus,wasthb; *' Telys persuMledtheSylv. 
ites to banish five hundred of their most powerful *m*m^>^^ 
and to sell their efEpcis by public anctioo; the exiles 
retired to Crotona. Telys sent ambassadors to denuuid 
the fugitives, or in case of refusal to denounce w«r; the 
people were disposed to give them up, but the c^efa««tr4 
Pythagoras persuaded them to engage in their deff-nr« : 
MUo was very active in the contest, and the event ww 
so fatal to the Sybarites, that their town was plundered 
and reduced to a perfect soUtude.— XorcAer. 

« /aMMftr.l— To lamus and his descendants, who wvre 
after him called Iaroid«, Apollo gave the art of divinatiaQ. 
—See the fifth Olympic of Pindar. 

7 CnMficm.3-.The dty Crastis, or, as it is oChes-vrfae 
called, Crastus, was celebrated for being the birtli.plm 
of the comic poet Eplcharmns, and of the mnrlciaen 
Lais.— r. 
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opposition to tbe express commands of the 
oi«cle» For if he had confined his exertions to 
what was the avowed object of his expedition, 
he would have obtained, and effectually secured, 
the possession of the region of Eryx, and thus 
have preserved himself and his followers. The 
inhabitants of Crotona are satisfied with exhibit- 
ing certain lands, given to the Elean Callias, 
in the district of Crotona, wh^h even within 
my remembrance the descendants of Callias pos- 
sess : this was not the case with Dorieus, nor 
any of his posterity. It must be obvious, that 
if this Dorieus, in the war above mentioned, 
had assisted the people of Crotona, they would 
have given more to him than to Callias. To 
the above different testimonies, every person is 
at liberty to give what credit he thinks proper. 

XL VI. Amongst those who accompanied 
Dorieus, with a view of founding a colony, were 
Thessalus, Parsbates, Celees, and Euryleon, 
all of whom, Euryleon excepted, fell in an en- 
gagement with the Phenicians and ^gestans, 
on their happening to touch at Sicily ; this man, 
collecting such as remained of his companions, 
took possession of Minoas, a Selinusian colony, 
which he delivered from the oppression of Pytha- 
goras. Euryleon putting the tyrant to death as- 
sumed his situation and authority. These, how- 
ever, he did not long enjoy, for the Selinusians 
rose in a body against him, and slew him before 
the altar of Jupiter Forensis,* where he had fled 
for refuge. 

XLVIL Philip,* a native of Crotona, and 
son of Butaddes, was the companion of Dorieus 
in his travels and death : he had entered into 
engagements of marriage with a daughter of 
Telys of Sybaris, but not choosing to fulfil them, 
he left his country, and went to Cyrene ; from 
hence also he departed, in search of Dorieus, 
in a three- oared vessel of his own, manned with 
a crew provided at his own expense : he had 
been victorious in the Olympic games, and was 
confessedly the handsomest man in Greece. 
On account of his accomplishments of person,'* 



8 Ji^tf#r JWtfiwM,]— TlHitktota]r,lntlMpQbUefonmi, 
nhtrm tb* sittf of this god wm erected.* T. 

PkiUp-y-^- There Meme in thii pUce,** nys Rebke, 
■* to be aomethlnf wanted: bow did Philip oome amongst 
the iEgwtaiMi or how did he obtain their frlendahip; 
or. If be was IdUed with Doriens, in Italy, bow did he 
caoape in a battle with tbe JE^ertans? Theeef^coodndea 
Relske, «* are dUBcottlea which I am totally unable to re. 



10 AeetmpHakmmia of penom^y^For mmXXf in this 
place, aome are for reading mXm ; but Eostathius quotes 
the dmuMtanre and passage at length, a strong argn. 



the people of .Sgestus distinguished him by 
very unusual honours: they erected a monu- 
ment over the place of his interment, where 
they offered sacrifices as to a divinity. 

XLVIII. We have above related the for- 
tunes and death of Dorieus. If he could have 
submitted to the authority of his brother Cie<H 
menes, and had remained at Lacedtemon, he 
would have succeeded to the throne of Sparta. 
Cleomenes, after a very short reign, died, leav- 
ing an only child, a daughter, of the name of 
Goigo." 

XLIX. During the reign of Cleomenes, 
Aristagoras, prince of Miletus, arrived at 
Sparta : the Laoediemonians affirm, that desir- 
ing to have a conference with their sovereign, 
he appeared before him with a tablet of brass 
in his hand, upon which was inscribed every 
known part of the habitable world, tbe seas, 
and the rivers. He thus addressed the Spartan 
monarch ; *< When you know my business, 
Cleomenes, you will cease to wonder at my 
zeal in desiring to see you. The lonians, who 
ought to be free, are in a state of servitude, 
which is not only disgraceful, but also a source 
of the extremest sorrow to us, as it must also 
be to you, who are so pre-eminent in Greece. 
— I entreat you therefore, by the gods of Greece, 
to restore the lonians to liberty, who are con- 
nected with you by ties of consanguinity. The 
accomplishment of this will not be difficult ; the 
Barbmians are by no means remarkable for their 
vidour, whilst you, by your military virtue, have 
attained the summit of renown. They rush to 
the combat armed only with a bow and a short 
spear ;^ their robes are long, they suffer their 



ment for retaining the reading of ««AAk: — *' Designa. 
tor,'* says Wesseling, **qvdd fieri solebat Egeetm :" \m% 
that it was usual in rarious places to honour persons for 
their beauty, is evident from rarious passages in ancient 
authors. A beautiful passage from Lucretius, which I 
hare before quoted in this work, sufficiently attests this, 
*— K«ArTMi it nm wtkKt* vmn strnXXtrrmtf fiufiXtrnf : 
many nations assign the sovereignty to tboee amongst 
them who are the most beautiful, says Athens»tts, 
Beauty, declares Euripides, Is worthy of a Idngdmn— ! 
w^«frm> futuit mfi^t Tv^cm^.^See a very entertaining 
chapter on this subject in AthensBus, book xiiL c 2.— 7*. 

11 GM'^o.>-She married Leonidas. When this prince 
departed for Tbermopybe, Oorgo asked him what com- 
mands he had for her ; ** Marry," says he, ** some worthy 
man, and become the mother of a valiant race."— Ha 
himself expected to pertsh. Tliis princess was remarka. 
ble for her virtue, and one of the women whom Plutardi 
proposed as a model to Enrydioe.— XordWr. 

19 Bow and a skort jpeor.}— A particular account ot 

the military habit and arms of the oriental nations is given 

in the seventh book of Herodotus, in whidi place he 

mimitely describes tbe various people which composed 

2 K 
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hair to grow, and they will aflbrd an easy con- 
quest ; add to this, that they who inhabit the 
continent are affluent beyond the rest of their 
neighbours. They have abundance of gold, of 
silver, and of brass ; they enjoy a profusion of 
every artide of dress, have plenty of cattle, and 
• prodi)^ous number of slaves ;^ all these, if you 
think proper, may be yours. The nations by 
which they are surrounded I shall expbiin : next 
to these fonians are the Lydians, who possess 
a fertUe territory, and a profusion of silver." 
Saying this, he pointed on the tablet in his hand, 
to the particular district of which he spake. 
<* Contiguous to the Lydians," continued Aris- 
tagoras, ** as you advance towards the east, are 
the Phrygians, a people who beyond all the na- 
tions of whom I have any knowledge, enjoy the 
greatest abundance of cattle, and of the earth's 
produce. The Cappadodans, whom we call 
Syrians, join to the Phrygians : then follow the 
Cilidans, who possess the scattered ishuids of 
Dur sea, in the vidnity of Cyprus ; these people 
fMiy annually to the Idng a tribute of ^ve bun- 
dred talents. The Armenians, who have also 
great plenty of cattle, border on the Cilicians. 
The Armenians have for their neighbours the 
Matieni, who inhabit the region contiguous to 
Cissia : in thb latter district, and not far re- 
mote finom the river Choaspes, is Susa, where 
the Persian monarch occasionally resides, and 

where his treasures are deposited Make your- 

selves masters of this dty, and you may vie in 
affluence with Jupiter himself. Lay aside, 
therefore, the contest in which you are oigaged 



the prodigkroBsnnj of Xerxes. It nuyaot be improper 
to add, that the military habits of the Oreela and Ro- 
numa very much resembled each other.— r. 

1 Number of tlavet.y-The first sUnres were doabtleas 
eaptires talcen in war, who were employed for menial 
purposes j from being sought after for ose, they finally 
were purchased and possessed for ostentation. A pas. 
sage in Athenaeiu informs us that he icnew many Ro- 
mans who possessed from ten to twenty thousand glavcs- 
According to Tacitus, four hundred slaves were discoy. 
ered In one great man's house at Rome, all of whom 
were executed for not preventing the death of their 
master. Some nations marked their slaves like cattle ; 
and in Mei\}an*s history of Algiers, the author represents 
a Turk saying scornfully to a Christian, " What, have 
you forgot the time when a Christian at Algiers was 
scarce worth an onion ?•• We learn from Sir John Char- 
din, that when the Tartars made an Incursion into Po- 
land, and carried away as many captives as they could, 
peroeivlug they would not be redeemed, they sold them 
for a crown a head. To enter into any elaborate disquki. 
tion on the rights of man, would in this place be imper- 
tinent; and the reader wiU perceive that I have rather 
thrown together some detached matters on this Interest- i 
Ing sul^ect, perhaps not so generally known. 



with the Messenians, who equal you in strength, 
dkmt a tract of huid not very extensive^ nor 
remarkably fertile. Neither are the Arcadiaiis^ 
nor the Aigives, proper oligects of your am- 
bition, who are destitute of those precious 
metals,' which induce men to brave dangers 
and death : but can any thing be more dnir- 
able, than the opportunity now afforded you, 
of making the ^ntire conquest of Asia?* Aris- 
tagoras here finished. « Milesian friend," re. 
plied Cleomenes, « in the space of three days 
you shall have our answer.** 

L. On the day, and at the place appointed, 
Cleomenes inquired of Aristagoras, how many 
days* jjoumey it was from the Ionian sea to the 
dominicms of the Persian king. Aristagoras, 
though very sagadous* and thus fiu- successful 
in his views, was here guUty of an oversight. 
As his ol)ject was to induce the Spartans to 
make an incursion into Asia, it was his Interest 
to have concealed the truth, but he inconsider- 
ately replied, that it was a jouiney of about 
three months. As he proceeded to eiqtiain 
himself, Cleomenes inteimpted him ; ** Stran- 
ger of Miletus,'* said he, '< depart firom Spaits 
before sunset : what you say cannot be agree- 
able to the Lacedemonians, desiring to lead us 
a march of three months from the sea.** Hav- 
ing said this, Cleomenes withdrew. 

LI. Aristagorss taking a branch of olive ' in 



2 Precicw meeab.y—l have always been modk de. 
lighted with the following passage in Locretiw, where- 
in he informs his readers that formerly brass was sought 
alter and vahied, and gold held tai no estimatioa, because 
useless: 

Nan ftitt la prMto BuglB M. Mmunqaoiactba 
Propter inaUUtatem ImIwU mocraiM rctasam. 
Nunc JaccC m. Mntm In mmmum raeoodt honocva. 
8Jc volvmdA atua c«nmaUC t«op«r« bwwd. 
Quod flilt Inpretio, dt aullo daniqac honoi* : 
PoRo aUod •occtdil, aC e eoataniptlbM cxU, 
Inqn* dlM maicU mpprtitttr, floiMqiM rapwtom 
Laudlbua, ct miro "U mortaleto inter honor*. 
Again, 

Tuiic Iffltar pdlM, mne anram «t pwpvra ante 
Escroent homloom vilain b^loqu* ftHgwil^r. 

3 Brant^ of ob've.l— It would by no means be an easy 
task to enumerate the various uses to whidi the oBre 
was anciently applied, and the different qualitJee of wria^j 
of which it was the symbol. It rewarded the virton at 
the Olympic gamesi it was sacred to Minerva, and svm. 
pendcd round her temples} it was the emblam of peara; 
it indicated pity, supplication, liberty, hope, && 9bc 
The invention of it was imputed to Milierva. 

OlMsqa* Mlnonra 
Invontrix. 
Statins calls It supplids arbor olivn.->Directlons for 
the mode of planting them had place amongst the teati. 
tutes of Solon : he who pulled up for his own private qm 
more than two olives in the year, paid a fine of one 
hundred drachmss. They were not known tiO a very 
late period at Rome, but when Introdaoed their fxxdt 
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his band, presented himself before the house of 

Cleomenes, entering which as a suppliant, he 

nqucsted an audience, at the same time desir- 

^ ing that the prince's daughter might retire; 

for it happened that Goigo, the only child of 

Cleomenes, was present, a giri ef about eight 
or nine years old : the king begged that the 
presence of the child might be no obstruction 
to what he had to say. Aristagoras then pro- 
mised to give him ten talents, if he would ac- 
cede to his request As Cleomenes refused, 
Aristagoras rose in his offers to fifty talents; 
upon which the child exclaimed, " Father, un. 
less you withdraw, this stranger will corrupt 
you." The prince was delighted with the wise 
saying of his daughter, and instantly retired. 
Aristagoras was never able to obtain another 
audience of the king, and left Sparta in disgust 
LIL In that space of country about which 
Geomenes had inquired, the Persian king has 
various stathmi, or mansions, with excellent 
inns ;* these are all splendid and beautiful, the 
whole of the country is richly cultivated, and 
the roads good and secure. In the regions of 
Lydia and Phrygia, twenty of the above stath. 
ni occur within the space of ninety parasangs 
and a half. Leaving Phrygia, you meet with 
the river Hal3rs, where there are gates which 
are strongly defended, but which must be 
necessarily passed. Advancing through Cap- 
became tn indispensable article of Inxory, and was eaten 
before and after meals. See Martial : 

Jstdbml slqss eadam ftnlt ollva dapM. 

It should aeon from a passage in Virgil, tliat the sop- 
pUaat carried a wreath of olive in his hands: 

PvaflnlmuiiMiiitNu Tilts* at vtiW pffsoaatsm. 

Of ito intfodoetloo into the western world, Hr Gib. 
bon speaks thos : ** The olire followed the progress of 
peace, of which it was considered as the symbpL Two 
scataries alter the foondatioQ oC Rome, both Italy and 
Afric* were strangers to that osefnl plant : it was nato- 
ralixed in those countries, and at length carried Into the 
heart of Spain, and OauL The timid erron of the an. 
dents. In supposing that it required a osrtain degree of 
heat, and eonid only flourish in the neigia>ourhood of 
the sea, were insensibly exploded by industry and expo, 
rience."— r. 

4 Excetteni MNiiL>-There can be little doubt, bat that 
theae are the same with what are now eaUcd caravanse. 
ras, and which abound in all orimtal countries } these 
are la^e square bnildingB, in the centre of wliich is 
a spacious court The traveller mart not expect to meet 
with much aocoomodatlon in these plaoss, except thai 
he may depend upon finding watOT: tliey are Mleenisd 
sacred, and a stranger's gooAi, whilst he remaias in one 
of them, are secure from pillage. 

Such exactly are also the ckauUrim tit Indostaa, many 
of which are buildings of great m^mifloenoe, and very 
curious workmanships What the traveller has thera to 
•xpect Is little more than mere sheltar.^r. 



padoda, to the confines of Cilida, in the space 
of one hundred and four parasangs, there are 
eight-and^twenty stathmL At the entrance of 
Cilida are two necks of land, both well defend- 
ed ; passing beyond which through the country, 
are three stathmi in the space of fifteen para- 
sangs and a half : Cilida, as well as Armenia, 
are terminated by the Euphrates, which is 
only passable in vessels. In Armenia, and 
within the space of fifty-six parasangs and a 
half, there are fifteen stathmi, in which 
also are guards: through this country flow 
the waters of four rivers, the passage of which 
is indispensable, but can only be effected in 
boats. Of these the first is the Tigris ; by 
the same name also the second and third are 
distinguished, though they are by no means the 
same, nor proceeding from the same source: 
of these latter the one rises in Armenia, the 
other from amongst the Matieni. The fourth 
river is called the Gyndes, which was formerly 
divided by Cyrus into three hundred and sixty 
channels. FVom Armenia to the country, of 
the Matieni, are four stathmi: from hence 
through Cissia, as fiur as the river Choaspes, 
there are eleven stathmi, and a space of forty- 
two parasangs and a half. The Choaspes is 
also to be passed in boats, and beyond this Su- 
sa is situated. Thus it appears, that from 
Sardis to Susa are one hundred and eleven* 
stations, or stathmL 

LIII. If this measurement of the royal road 
by parasangs, be accurate, and a parasang be 
supposed equal to thirty stadia, which it really 
is, from Sardis to the royal residence of Mem- 
non are thirteen thousand five hundred stadia, 
or four hundred and fifty parasangs : allowing, 
therefore, one hundred and fifty stadia to each 
day, the whole distance will be a journey of 
ninety entire days. 

LI V. Aristagoras was, therefore, correct in 



5 On^ htmdred and eleMH.y—Acooi^ng to the acoimat 
given by Herodotus in this diapter : 



56} 



In Lydia and Phrygia are . . 20 • - 04^ 

InCappadoda 98 . - 104 

InCilid* 3 

In Armenia ...... 15 

In the country of the Matieni . 4 

InCissin II . . 4si 

So that here must evidiently be some mistafce, as Instead 
of 111 stathmi, we have only 61 } Instead of 4fiO parasangs, 
0Qly3ia WesseUng remarks on the passage, that if the 
numbers were aoeurate, much advantage might be de- 
rived from knowing the exact proportion of distanre be. 
tween a stathmus and a parasang. The tame defect Is 
observable in the Anabasis of Xenophon, whkh HnS. 
dilnaoB tries In vain to explain.->r. 
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tening Cleomenes the Lacedsmonian, that it 
was a three months* march to the residence of 
the Persian monarch. For the benefit of those 
who wish to have more satbfactory information 
on the subject, it may not be amiss to add the 
particulars of the distance betwixt Sardis and 
Ephesus. From the Greek sea to Susa, the 
name by which the city of M^™''^'^' ^ gener- 
ally known, is fourteen thousand and forty 
stadia : from Ephesus to Sardis is five hundred 
and forty stadia ; thus three days must be added 
to the computation of the three months. 

LV. From Sparta, Aristagoras went to 
Athens, which at this period had recovered its 
liberty. Aristogiton and Harmodius," who 
were Gephyreans by descent, had put to death 
Hipparchus, son of Pisistratus, and brother of 
Hippias the tyrant We are informed that 
Hipparchus had received intimation in a vision ' 

* 1 Of jr0Mnon.>-SCr»bo says that Susa was built by 
Titron, the father of Memnoni Uerodotns also, in 
another place, caUs Sua tlie city of Memnon. 

8 ArUtogiton and Harmodiu$.'}—To the reader of the 
most common dassical taste the story of these Athenians 
must be too familiar to reqoireany repeHtioa in this place. 
An extract firom a poem of Sir William Jones, in wliidi 
the incident is happily introduced, being less common, 
may not perhaps be unacceptable. It is entitled, 

JmlU MtUtgmdsi Ubtrtmltm Carmm. 
Vlrtaa r«nMc«m qocn Jabat ad mom 
SpwUium atIUm daccrt tibiun ? 
QbU fbrtium aoMiu In man* 
AllMBiM JvTwiain cfeMt t 
QoOT llwU amlooa, ant hyacinthlnb 
FUt* la palartn oomplcwM oomla 
Aat alma Ub«rta« in oadia 
Bfdidia agila* vldebat. 
PUadtqaa vImm ? Quia medalaUivr 



Qna diraa Alcao Moante 

AodUl, at U«m«U dyaaalaa ? 

QoJa niTnai amam flroada racoaditam 

CantabU ? mam dvlboa Hamuidl 

DUaiM Hrratia, Mcullo 

Iniartturv dia tanabaa : 

Vlv w raOraBaat Ailmlaava chalybc, 

Mas Igaa ocelaali amlcal, cxlUt 

Bt cor MlactaaUa tynanl 

Parfbtat toUbot hand reoilnte. 

O tn pUoantam Palladi vteUmain. fte. 
TIm reader wiU perceire that JnUi Melesigoni is an ana. 
gram of Oulielmi JonesiL 

A more particnlar account of these delirerers of their 
country may be found in Thncydides, booli tL c 12. 
Fluisanias, book i, and in Soida8.^7. 

9 In a vMoM.J-.The ancients imagined that a distinct 
dream was a certain declaration of the future, or that 
the erent WMnotto be averted, but by certain ezpiatary 
ceremonies. See the Electra of Sophocles, and other 
places.»£afieAer. 

One method which the ancients had of averting the ef- 
fects of disagreeable risionB, was to relate them to the 
Son, who they beUered had the power of turning aside 
any erils which the night might hare menaced.»7. 

From L«rdMr*s prolix note on the sultJect of Aristogi. 
too and Harmodlos, I extrart such particulars as I 
tUak will be most interesting to an English reader. 



of the disaster which afterwards befell lam *, 
though for four years after his death, the peo- 
ple of Athens suffered greater oppression thaa 
before. 

LVL The particulars of the vision which 
Hipparchus saw are thus related : in the ni^ 
preceding the festival of the Panatheosa,* Hip- 
parchus beheld a tall and comely penoDnge, 
who addressed him in these ambiguous terms: 
Brave lion, thy uncooquerM soul co m po a e 
To meet unmoved intolerable woes i 
In rain th* oppressor would elude Us tete. 
The vengeance of the gods Is sure, though late 

As soon as the morning appeared, he dis- 
closed what he had seen to the interpreters of 
dreams. He however slighted the vbion, and 



Harmodins k reported to have imvired the tyrant 
Hipparchus with an unnatural passian, who Wviag and 
being beloved by Arifftogiton, communicated the secret 
to liim, and joined with }^ in his reeolntion to destroy 
tiieir persecutor. This is sufiiciently contnMlkted wUh 
respect to the attachment betwixt Harmodius and Aris. 
togiton, which appears to have been the true emotioas 
of friendship only. 

The courtesan Leena, who was beloved by llsrwe 
dins, was tortured by Hip|^as,'lo make her disoovcr ths 
accomplices in the assasrination of Hipparchas. Dis. 
trusting her own fortitude, she bit off her tongne. He 
Athenians, in honour of her memory, erected in theves. 
tibnle of the citadel a statne In bnmse of a KoMss wilh. 
oat a tongue. 

Thucydides seems willing to impute the action which 
caused the deatii of Hippardras to a less noUe asotive 
than the love of liberty; but tlie cotemporaries of the 
conspirators, and posterity, have rendered Haraotfa* 
and Aristogiton the merit which was their due. 

Popular songs were made in their honour, one of 
whidi is preserved in Athenaras, book xt. ckap. 15. It 
isalsotobeseeninthe AnaleetaofBmnck,i. ia& This 
song has been imputed to Alcanas, Imt falsely, for thai 
poet died before Hipparchus. 

The descendants of the conspirators wIm> dasCroTed the 
tyrant were maintained in the Frytanenm at the puhftc 
expense. 

One of the posterity of Harmodius, pctmd oT Us bMk, 
reproached Iphicrates with the mranwas of his tenily: 
•• My nobiUty,** answered Iphicrates, <« *v*i*»«i»i*>«^ with 
roe, yours termfaiates in you.*' In tiie very tiarie of ths 
decline of Athens, the love of liberty was tiiere ao harc^ 
ditary and indeUble, that they erected stateea ta tha m- 
sassins of Cnsar. 

4 PanaauHtea.y-Oa this subject I give, fr dlfciiiiS 

writers, the more intereating partlcnlara. 

The festival was in tumour of BOnerva. There wen 
the greater and less Panathmsf. The leas migliwlii 
with Theseus; these were odebrated every year ia tW 
month Hec a tombeon; tlie greater were oeMirated «v«ry 
Ave years. In the procession on this occasion old own. 
8rie<^ for their good persons, carried brancfc ca of oBva. 
Iliere were also races with tordies both on Worse aad 
foot ; there was altN> a musical contention. Tbe coiiq«0'< 
or in any of tlieso games was rewarded with a viasii of 
oil There was also a dance by boys in amaovr. The 
vest of Minerva was carried in a MKTcd 
of persons of all ages, ftc. ftc.— r. 
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was killed in the celebration of some public 
fesdraL 

LVIL Tbe Gephyreans, of which nation 
were the assassins of Hipparchus, came, as 
themselves affirm, originally from Eretria. 
fiat the result of my inquiries enables me to 
say that they were Phenidans, and of those 
who accompanied Cadmus into the region now 
called BoBotia, where they settled, having the 
district of Tanagria assigned them by lot. 
The Cadmeans were expelled by tbe Argives ; 
the Boeotians afterwards drove out the Gephy- 
reans, who took refuge at Athens. The 
Athenians enrolled them amongst their citi- 
zens, under certain restrictions of trifling im~ 
portance. 

LVJIL The Phenicians who came with 
Cadmus, and of whom the Gephyreans were a 
part, introduced during their residence in 
Greece various articles of science ; and amongst 
other things letters,* with which, as I conceive, 

5 Amongst other things l»ftor«.>- Upon the sal|}ect of 
the invention of letters, it ia neoeMsry to njr soinethinf ; 
but M> much lias been written by othen, tlimt the task 
of selection, though all that ia necessary, becomes suffi. 
riantJy diAcnlt 

The first introdoctkm of letters into Greece has been 
generally assigned to Cadmos ; but thia has often been 
cnntrorerted, no arguments on either side hare been 
adduced sulBdently strong to be admitted as dedsire. 
It is probable that they were hi use in OraM« before 
Cadmus, wUdi Dtodmrna Slcnlua confidently afflnna. 
But Loom in a rery enlightened period of the Roman 
empire, without any more intimation of doubt, thanis 
implied in the words fama si creditur, wrote thus : 



, the Greeks were before unacquainted. These 
I were at first such as the Phenicians themselves 
indiscriminately use ; in process of time, how- 
ever, they were changed both in sound and 
form.' At that time the Greeks most con. 
tiguous to this people were the lonians, who 
learned these letters of the Phenicians, and, 
with some trifling variations, received them in- 
to common use. As the Phenicians first made 
them known in Greece, they called them, as 
justice required, Phenician letters. By a very 
ancient custom, the lonians call their books 
diphthera or skins, because at a time when the 
phuit of the biblos was scarce,' they used in- 
stead of it the skins of goats and sheep. Many 
of the barbarians have used these skins for this 
purpose within my recollection. 

LIX. I myself have seen, in the temple of the 
Ismenian Apollo, at Thebes of Boeotia, these 
Cadmean letters inscribed upon some tripods, 
and hanng a near resemblance to those used 



proBdum flontoMt Mamphla ooatnar* UblM 
:^ovcnt, et •*>!■ unton, volvcrMqu* fcra^ua 
flc«lpC»vM MrratwntmaglcM tBlmaU* llofuM. 

ThmkluM tnU Umadtmttuntb* tram, 

Th* ucTcd Bjitcf7 of tettan kiMv; 

They Ant by taaad, tn varWw Uact dadgn'd, 

BxpnKM Um mMalaff of ch* ttilokiiig mind i 

TIm p«w«r of words hj tgmrm nido eoattgrld. 

And MtM KtaBO* OTortaMtaf mad*. 

Thon Momrhte* «f* tho rocdy iMf «m known, 

Bannvod her proovpu aiid her vu In ttcoct 

Whll« •aioMU, In ruimnt order pUccd, 

Th«fc 



To thia opinion, concerning the nae of hieroglyphics, 
bishop Warbnrton areedea, in hia Dirine Legation of 
If OSes, wlio thinka that they were the production of an 
unlmproTed atate of aodety, aa yet unacquainted with 
alphabetical writing. "With reapect to thia opinion of 
Herodotna, many learned men thought it worthy of 
credit, fmro the reaemblance betwixt the old Eastern 
and earliest Greek characters, which ia certainly an ar. 
gnment of some weight 

No European nation erer pretended to the honour of 
thb discorery ; the Roroana confeaaed they had it from 
the Greeks, the Greeks from the Pbenkiana. 

Plioy say* tlM nae of letters wm eternal ; and many 



hare made no acmple of ascribing them to a dirine rere. 
lati<m. Our eountryman Mr Astle, wlio has written 
perhapa tbe beat on thia complicated aubject, haa thia 
expresaion, with which I shall conclude the aul^ect 

** The vaiiity of each nation inducea them to pretend 
to the moat early drilization ; but such ia the lucer- 
tainty of ancient hiatory, that it ia difficult to determine 
to whom the honour ia due. It ahonld aeem however, 
that the contest may be confined to the Egyptiana, Phe- 
niciana, and Cadmeana.**— 7. 

6 In sound atsd fortn.'}— The remark of Dr OilUet on 
thia paaaage aeema worthy of attention. 

** Tlie eaat«m tongues are in general extremely deficient 
in Towela. Itia, or rathw was, much disputed whether the 
andMit orientala uaed any diaractera to expreaa them : 
their langnagea therefore had an inflexible tliidcneaa of 
sound, extremely diflRBrent from the rocal harmony of 
the Greek, which abounda not only in vowels but in 
diphthongs. This drcomstance denotes in the Greeks 
organa of perception more aente, elegant, and diaeerning. 
They felt auch frdnt Tariationa of liquid aonnda aa eac^wd 
the dulnesa of Aaiatic ears, and invented marks to ex. 
preaa them. They distinguished in this manner not only 
their articulation, but their quantity, and afterwards 
their musical intonation." 

7 iKMb«imi««ci(rrM.3— Jeneparleraipointicidetoutea 
lea matierea anr leaquellea on a trace Tecriture. Lea 
peaux de cherre et de mouton, lea difEerena especea de 
toile fiurent aucoeaaivement emptoyaea : on a fisit depuia 
usage dn papier tisau dea couchea interleurea de la tige 
d*une plante qui croit dana lee marak de I'Egypte, on 
«u millieu dea eanx dormantea que le Nil laiase aprea 
aon Immdation. On en frdt dea rouleaux, a I'extremite 
Sequela eat anapendu une etiquette contenant le titre 
dnUvre. L*ecrituren*e8ttraceeqneaurunedeafaceade 
chaque rouleau } et pour en faciliter la lecture, elle a'y 
trouve divlaee en pluaieura oompartimena ou pagea, &c. 
^Vopage 4u Joune Jnaeharsis. 

Every thing neeeaaary to be known on the snl^ect of 
paper, ita flnt inveatioa, and progreeaive improvement, 
ia aatlaliMtorily diacusaad in the edition of Cbambera' 
Dictionary by Seea.— r. 
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by the loniaiii. One of the tripods 

inscription: ^ 

Amph7trioo*B pNMBt from TeleboM ipoiU. 
This must have been about the age of Laius, 
son of Labdacus, whose father was Poljdore, 
the son of Cadmus. 

LX. Upon the second tripod, are these hexa- 
meter verses : — 

SoBftf, TictorioQi pogUist, bettow'd 
Me, a fair offering, on the Delphic god. 
This Scaeus was the son of Hippocoon, if in- 
deed it was he who dedicated the tripod, and 
not another person of the same name, contem- 
porary with GBdipus the son of Laius. 

LXL The third tripod bears this inscrip- 
tion in hexameters : - 

Royal Taodamai to Fhoebai* shrine 
This tripod gave, of workmanship dirine. 

Under this Leodamas, the son of Eteodes, 
who had the supreme power, the Cadmeans 
were expelled by the Aleves, and fled to the 
Encheleans. ' The Gephyreans were com- 
pelled by the Boeotians to retire to Athens. ' 
Here they built temples for their own particu- 
lar use, resembling in no respect those of the 
Athenians, as may be seen in the edifice and 
mysteries of the Achoean Ceres. 

LXII. Thus have I related the vision of 
Hipparchus, and the origin of the Gephyreans, 
from whom the conspirators against Hipparchus 
were descended : but it will here be proper to 
explain more at length the particular means by 
which the Athenians recovered their liberty, 
which I was beginning to do before. Hippias 
had succeeded to the supreme authority, and, as 
appeared by his conduct, greatly resented the 
death of Hipparchus. The Alcmeonidse, who 
were of Athenian origin, had been driven from 
their country by the Pisistratids : they had, in 
conjunction with some other exiles, made an 
effort to recover their former situations, and to 
deliver their country from its oppressors, but 



1 J%i» <iMeH^p«ioM.3— Some eurioos inearlptioai upon 
the shldds of the w ar riors who were engaged In the 
siege of the capital of Eteoeles, are preserred in the 
*<8eTen against ThriMs of JEadhylva,'* to which the 
reader is referred. 

2 BncMMiu.'y-ThB Cadme a ns and Endieleans of 
Herodotos are the Thebans and Illyrians of Pansanias. 

8 7b ^ttaw.>- Tbej were permitted to settle on the 
bord«rs of the CepMssos, wfairii separates Attica from 
Elensis { there thej tmilt a bridge, in order to hare afiree 
ooaummiGatkNi on both sides. I am of opinion that 
bridges, m^^m, took their name from these people. 
The auttur of the Btymologioom Magnom pretends that 
the people were esllad Oephyream from this bridge ; bot 
It Is very certain that thejr bore thk name before they 
settled in Attic^-^Larcker. 



were defeated with eonsiderable loss. They 
retired to Lipsydrium beyond Psonia, whidi 
they fortified, still meditating vengeance i^painst 
the Pisistratids. Whilst they were thus cir- 
cumstanced, the Amphictyoos* engaged them 
upon certain terms to construct that whk^ is 
now the temple of Delphi,* but which did not 
exist before. They were not deficient in point 
of wealth; and, warmed with the generom 
spirit of their race, they erected a temple £v 
exceeding the model which had been given, in 
splendour and in beauty. Their agreement only 
obliged them to construct it of the stone of 
Poms,* but they built the vestibule of Parian 
marble. 

LXIII. These men, as the Athenians relate, 
during their continuance at Delphi, bribed the 
Pythian to propose to every Spartan who should 
consult her, in a private or public capacity, the 
deliverance of Athens. The Lacedawwnians, 
hearing incessantly the same thing repeated to 
them, sent an army under the conduct of 
Anchimolius, son of Aster, a man of a very 
popular character, to expel the Pisistratids from 
Athens. They in this respect violated some 
very ancient ties of hospitality ; but th^ thought 
it better became them to listen to the commands 
of heaven, than to any human consideration. 
These forces were despatched by sea, and being 
driven to Phalerus, were there disembarked by 

4 Amphie^font.'y-'The Amphictyons were an assembly 
emnposed of deputies from the difihrent states of Oreeoe. 
Each state sent two deputies, one to examine into whsS 
related to the ceremo pl es of religion, the other to decide 
disputes betwixt Indlrldaals. Their geaeni rtsMeacs 
was at Delphi, and they determined disputes betwixt the 
diflisrent states of Greece. Before they proceeded to bosi- 
ness, ihey sacrificed an ox cut into small pieces ; tiwir 
decisions were sacred, and without appeaL They met 
twice in the year, in spring and in autumn. In spring at 
Delphi, In autumn at Thermopyl*. 

This council represented but a certain number of the 
states of Greece ; but these were the prindpal and asost 
powerftaL Demosthenes makes mention ofa decree where 
the Amphlctyonic council is call r« jmow r«v 'Eaaiim* 
nni^n ; «nd Qotfo also calls them commune Qrmeim 
oondlium.— 7. 

5 TeiM^o/I>e^t.>-The temple of Delphi was in its 
origin no more than a chapel made (^ the branches of 
laurel growing near the temple. One Pteras of DelpM 
afterwards built it of more solid materials: it was tficn 
constructed of brass ; the fourth time It was erected of 
stone.— Zoresfter. 

Stone (/ Ponu.'}—1Ua stone resembled the PariaD 
marble in whiteness and luutiness: but, accordini^ to 
Hiny and Theophrastus, K was less ponderous. Of the 
marble of Paros I hare spoken elsewhere. Larcher rcw 
marks that Phidias, Praxiteles, and the more eminewt 
sculptors of antiquity, always pre fe rred It for their worka. 
Toumefort without hesitatloa prefers the marbtos of 
Italy to those of Greece. 
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AndiimoUiis. The Pitistnitidfe being aware 
of this, qypUed for assistance to the Thessalians, 
with whom they were in alliance. The people 
of Tbessaly obeyed the summons, and sent 
them a thousand horse,' commanded by Cineas 
their king, a native of Coniieus : on the arrival 
of their allies, the Pisistratids leveUed all the 
country about Phalenis, and thus enabling the 
cavalry to act, they sent them against the Spar- 
tans. They accordingly attacked the enemy, 
and killed several, amongst whom was Anchi- 
molius. Those who escaped were driven to 
their vessels. Thus succeeded the first attempt 
of the Lacedsmonians : the tomb of Anchimo- 
lius is still to be seen near the temple of Her- 
cules, in Cynosaiges,* in the district of Alo- 
pece,' in Attica. 

7 Thousand Aorte. 3— The carahry of Theanly were 
very famoaa.-4iee TltfocrtHM, Id. xritt. sa 

As tiie cjift tm is an ornament to a garden, as aThes- 
sslian horse to a cfaarioft, so is the lovely Helen to the 
flory of LacedsBmon.— LorciUr. 

Amongst other solemnities of moomlng which Adme- 
tos prince of Thessaly orders to be obeenred In honour of 
his deceMed wile, he bids Ussoltfects eot the manes of aU 
the charioC honssu 

Tnm which incident it may perhaps be inferred, tint 
the Thessalians held their horses In no small estimadon : 
the tpeedi <rf Admetns being as nmdi as to say, ** An that 
belongs to me, sll that hare any share of my regard, shall 
aid me ia deploring my dtmicsllc loos.**— See toL 1, 815. 
— r, 

8 CyiMMafY«t.3— Tills place gave name to the sect of 
the Cynics. It was a gymnaslam, or place for pubUe ex. 
errlses, annexed to a t«nple, andsltoatednearoneof the 
gates of Athens. The origin of its appeUation Csntotar. 
fw Is thus related : an Athenian named DIdymns was 
performing a sacrifloe in his house, bat was interrupted 
by a large white dog, which coming In mwxpectedly, 
seised the Tictim, carried it off; and left It in another place. 
Much disturbed bf an accident so inauspicious, DIdymns 
consulted the oraHe in what manner he might arert the 
omen ; be was tnld to build a temple to Hercules in the 
place where the dog had deposited the rictim : he did so 
and called it CynotargeM, uw rmi mvft »fy*»t from the 
ftkitt dogt which that name expresses. When Antls. 
thenes founded his sect, he hired thb place as conre- 
niently situated for hb lectures ; and from the name of 
the place, added to the consideration of the snarling dog. 
gbh nature of those philosophers, was derired the appi^ 
lation cynic, which means tfogyuA. Antisthenes himself 
was sometimes called kvUmm^ mer« or gnntine d«g. 

The expression ad Cynosarges was prorerbiaL— See 
this exphdned at length in the AdagU of n^nras; H 
rignUlod the same as aU ad cerros, ad malam rem, &c 

— r. 

illopsei:!— This place WM appropriated to the tribe 
of Antiocfais, and according to Diogenes Laertins, was 
foMrated for being the birth.ptoet of Soersteo.»r. 



LXIV. The Lacediemonians afterwarda 
sent a greater body of forces against Athens, 
not by sea but by land, under the direction of 
their king Cleomenes, son of Anaxandrides. 
These, on their first entrance into Attica, were 
attacked by the Thessalian horse, who were 
presently routed,'* with the loss of forty of their 
men, the remainder retired without any further 
efibrts into Thessaly. Qeomenes advancing 
to the city, was joined by those Athenians 
who desired to be fi«e; in conjunction with 
whom he besieged the tyrants in the Pehisgian • 
dtadeL 

LXy. The Lacedaemonians would have 
found themselves finally inadequate to the ex- 
pulsion of the Pisistratidse, for they were totally 
unprepared for a siege, whilst their adversaries 
were well provided with necessaries. After 
therefore continuing the blockade for a few 
days, they were about to return to Sparta» when 
an accident happened, as fotal to one party as 
iavourable to the other. The children of the. 
Pisbtratids in their attempts privately to es- 
cape, were taken prisoners: this incident 
reduced them to extreme perplexity, so that 
finally, to recover their children, they submitted 
to such terms as the Athenians imposed, and 
engaged to leave Attica within five days. Thus, 
after enjoying the supreme authority for thirty- 
six years, they retired to Sigeum beyond the 
Scanumder. They were in their descent Py- 
lians, of the family of Peleus ; they were by 
birth related to Codrus and Melanthus, who 
had also arrived at the principality of Athens, 
though strangers like themselves. In memory 
of which Hippocrates, the father of Pisistratus, 
had named Ms son from the son of Nestor. 
The Athenians were thus delivered from op- 
pression ; and it will now be my business to 
commemorate such prosperous or calamitous 
events as they experienced after they had thus 
recovered their liberties, before Ionia had re* 
volted from Darius, and Aristagoras the Mile- 
sian had arrived at Athens to supplicate assist- 



LXVI. Athens was considerable before, 
but, its liberty being restored, it became great- 
er than ever. Of its citizens, two enjoyed 
more than common reputation : Clisthenes, of 

10 PrtMHtty r»tilfd.>-Prontinus, in his Straftageroata, 
relates that Cleomenes obstructed the passage of the 
ThessaHsn horse, by throwing branches of trees orer the 
plain. Thisdettrery of the Athenians by deomenes. Is 
alluded to by Aristophanes, In his pbiy eaUsd Lysisdm. 
te.— Ltfrdber. 
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the femily of the Alcmaeonidae, who according 
to the voice of fame had corrupted the Pythian ; 
and Isagoras, son of Tisander, who was cer- 
tainly of an illustrious origin, but whose par- 
ticular descent I am not able to specify. The 
individuals of this family sacrifice to the Ca- 
rian Jupiter : ■ these two men, in their conten- 
tion for superiority, divided the state into fac- 
tions: Clisthenes, who was worsted by his 
rival, found means to conciliate the favour of 
the people. The four tribes, ■ which were be- 
fore named from the sons of Ion, Geleon, 
-^gicores, Argades, and Hoples, he divided 
into ten, naming them according to his fancy, 
from the heroes of his country. One however 
he called after Ajax,« who had been the neigh- 
bour and ally to this nation. 

LXVII. In this particular, Clisthenes seems 
to me to have imitated his grandfather of the 
same name by his mother's side, who was prince 
of Sicyon : this Clisthenes having been engag- 
ed in hostilities with the Argives, abolished at 



1 CarioH Ji^'tor.]— The CarUns were exoeedinfflsr 
oontemned, and they were regarded as slaves, because 
they were the first who let out troops for hire ; for which 
reason they were exposed to the moet perilous enter- 
prises. This people had a temple common to themselrea, 
with the Lydlans and Mysians ; this was called the tem. 
pie of the Carian Jupiter. They who sacrificed to the 
Carian Jupiter acknowledged themselves to have been 
originally from Caria. Plutarch does not omit this op- 
portunity of reproaching Herodotus ; and indeed this is 
amongst the very few instances of his having justice 
on his side. As early as in the time of Homer, the foL 
lowing proverb was current : 



"I valnc him DO man UuB • Cariwi.'' 



Lsrchtr. 

This interpretation has, however, been justly consider- 
ed as doubtful. See Dr Clarke's excellent note on that 
passage.— 72: Ix. sm— T. 

2 The Jimr lr»6«.3— The names of the four ancient 
tribes of Athens varied at different times: they were 
afterwards, as in this place represented, multiplied into 
ten i two others were then added. Each of these ten 
tribes, like so many different republics, had their presi- 
dents, officers of police, tribunals, assemblies, and differ, 
ent interests. Fifty senators were elected as representa- 
tivee of each tribe, which of course made the aggregate 
representation oi the state of Athens amount to five 
hundred. The motive of Clisthenes in dividing the Athe. 
nians into ten tribes, was a remarkable instance of polit- 
kal sagadty ; till then any one tribe uniting witii a second 
must have rendered any contest equal. The names here 
inserted have been the sul^ect of much learned contro- 
versy. See the Ion of Euripides, ver. 1576, and the com- 
mentators upon it An itascrlption published by Count 
Caylus has at length removed many of the difficulties. 

3 4fax.3~AJax, son of Telamon, had been prince of 
JBgina, an island in the neighbourhood of Attica..* 
tardier. This is amost rmnarkable mistake in Larcher : 
Ajax was of Salamis and not of JEgina. See the welU 
known line in Homer : 



Sicyon the poetical contests of the ihrnpeodistB,* 
which he vfas induced to do, because in the 
verses of Homer, which were there generally 
selected for this purpose, Argos and its in- 
habitants were such frequent objects of praise. 
From the same motive he was solicitous to 
expel the relics of Adiastus, an Aigive, the 
son of Talaus, which were deposited in the 
forum of Sicyon ;* he went therefore to inquire 
of the Delphic oracle, whether he might expel 
Adrastus. The Pythian said in reply, that 
Adrastus was a prince of Sicyon, whilst he him- 
self was a robber. Meeting with this repulse 



4 RhaptoduWy—ThiB word is compounded either of 
fmrrm, to sew, or H^d^f, arodor branch, and «H asong 
or poem. According to the first derivatkM it atgnifies « 
poet, author oi various songs or poems which are con- 
nected together, making one poem, of wbkh the differ, 
ent parts may be detadied and separate recHed. Ac- 
cording to the second, it signifies a singer, who holding 
in his hand a branch of laurel, recites either his own 
compositions or those of some celebrated poet. 

Hesiod inclines to the former etymology. 
Hesiod, &c werer rhapaodista in this sense ; they eom. 
posed their poems in different books and parts, wfakh 
uniting together made one perfect oompositioa. The 
andent poets went from country to country, and fnm 
town to town, to instruct and amuse the people by the 
recital of their verses, wlio in return treated them witii 
great honours, and much liberality. The most aariot 
rhapeodist on record is Fhemins, whom Hooier, altar 
being his disdple, immortalises in his Odyssey. The 
most probable opinion is, that in singing the verses which 
they themselves composed, they carried in their hand a 
branch of laurel. The rhapsodists of Uie second kind 
were invited to feasts and public sacrifices, to sing the 
poems of Orpheus, Musaras, Hesiod, Ardiilochus, lOsa. 
nermus,Phocylide8, and in particular of Homer. Thees 
were satisfied with reciting the coropoeitions of olhcn, 
and certainly carried a branch of laurel, whidb paactku- 
larly has been disputed with respect to the f^st 

They were also called Homeridee or HomerisAs, be- 
cause they generally recited verses from Homer. 

They sung sitting on a raised chair, accoropanying 
their verses with a cithera or some other InstrumcMt, 
and in return a crown of gold was given them. In pr«. 
oees of time the words rhapsodist and rhapsody became 
terms of contempt, from the abuse which the rhapaodista 
made of their profession; and at the present day the teem 
rhapsody U applied to anumber of vile pieces 111 pat ti»- 
gether.— LarcAer. 

The note above given from Larrher wiU nec tes ar fly 
bring to the mind of the English reader the character and 
office of our andent bards, whom the rhapaodista of old 
in many respects resembled. Of the two, the bards wwe 
perhaps the more honourable, as they confined thcv. 
selves to the redtal of the valorous actions of heroes, and 
of such sentiments as Inspired bravery and virtiw. I> 
our language also rhapsody is now always used in a had 
sense, but It was not so with our more ancient wrlteca, 
and our poets in particular.— T. 

5 Forum of Sieyoa.]— Dieutychldaa relates thafc Ad- 
rastus was buriedat Megara, and that at SIcyoo then wm 
only a cenotaph of Uils hero. See Scholiast to Pindar, ad 
Nem. 3a— Z.flrc*er. 
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froiD die orade, he on his return cooeerted j 
odiermeflMtoridfaioMetfof AdiMtos. Think, j 
inghehadanompliahedthii, hesentto Thebes 
of BoBoda to bring bade Meknippas,* m native t 
of Stcyon, and aon of Astaens. By the con- 
sent of the Thebans, his request was granted ; 
he then erected to hb honour a shrine in the 
Prjtaneom, and deposited his remains in a pUoe 
st r ou g ty fortified. His motive for thus bring, 
iag back Mehuuppus, whii^ ought not to be 
omitted, was the great enmity which subsisted 
betwixt him and Adrastus, and further, because 
Meiamppus had been accessary to the deaths 
of Moeistns the brother, and Tydeus the son. 
in-knr of Adrastus. When the shrine was 
completed, Qisdienes assigned to Mehuiippus 
die sacrifices and feetivab whidi before had been 
appropriated to Adrastus, andsdemmxed by the 
Sicyonians with the greatest pomp and magni. 
ficenoe. This district had formerly been under 
die sovereignty of Polybos, who dying without 
duldiien, had left his dominions to Adrutus, 
his giaadson by a daughter. Amongst other 
maiks of honour whidi the Sicyonians paid the 
memory of Adrastus, they commemorated in 
tragic choruses' hn personal misfortunes, to the 



6 Melanipint$.'}—yn»0U the ArgiTCt attacked Tliebet, 
ttb warrior slew Tydeus, and Medstus, the brother of 
AAtmIm, wMlat ke himself perished hj the hands of 



Tragic dkorMM».>-It may be inlerred, saya Larcber. 
fntn this paaasge, that Thespis was not the Inrentor of 
trafedy ; and he quotes Tbemlstias as saying, ** The 
TlijaiijaM wiai) tha inTentors of tragedy, bat the Atheni. 
Mibnraghtittoperlectlon.** Soidas lOao at the word 
Oirrif , says, tint Epigoies of Sl(ry<ni was the first trage- 
£an, and Tbeapis only tlie sixteenth. M. Larcher is of 
n coBlnry opi^on, bat aToidsany dlsrasBien of tlie argu. 
■MOt, aa bvyond the propoaed limits of hia plan. 

To exfaiMt a eboras, was to pariih as e a dnunatie pleoe 
ef SB aothor^aaddefhiy the expense of its representation. 
Thia aft Athena was the oAce of the arehon. at Rome 
oTthemdilea. The following passa ge from Lyaiae may 
aerve to axplaln the ancient choraB with regard to Hb 
Tsrlety and expense. 

** When Theopompas was archon, I was famtoher to 
n tragic dioms, and I laid o«t 30 minsB— afterwards I got 
the Tktery with the ehoras of men, and iteost me 80 
■ilnw When Olandppas was archon, I laid outs minse 
upon the pyrrirhistB; when Diodes was archon, I laid 
esrt upon the cycHan choma three minis ; afterwards, 
when Alexias was arrhon, I famished a ohoros of boys, 
anditcttstmettUenminn; when Ewdides was archon, 
I wns at the charge of sixteen minss on the comedians 
and of seven upon the yomug pyrricliista.'* 

FktNn which it appears thai the tragic was the most 
cxpenstrechonas and its splendoar in after.times became 
so extravagant, that Horace oomplafais the specUitors 
minded mora what they saw than what they heard : 

DlsUadlmesliq«M? nilnnet qai4 pl*r«c cvfo > 

Lmm Tftr«niin« tMm iaaitaU ▼«ii«ne. 



neglect even of Bacchus. But CUsthenes ap- 
propriated the choruses to Bacchus, and the 
other solemnities to Melanippus. 

LXVIII. He changed abo the names o* 
the Doric tribes, that those of the Sicyonians 
might be altogether different from those of the 
Aigives, by which means he made the Sicyoni- 
ans extremely ridiculous. He disfinguiriied ^ke 
other tribes by the words Hys and Ones,* sop- 
eradding only their respective terminations : to 
his own tribe he prefixed the word Arche, ex- 
pressive of authority ; those of his own tribe 
were therefore termed Archelaens ; of the others, 
some were called Hyatse, some Oneate, others 
Chsnraeatie. The Sicyonians were known by 
these appellations during the time of CUsthenes, 
and for sixty years afterwards. After this 
period, in consequence of a consultation held 
among themselves, they changed these names 
to Hylleans, Pamphylians, and Dyraanatie. 
To these they added a fourth tribe, which in 
honour of ^gialeus, son of Adrastus, they 
called .£gialeans. 

LXIX. Such was the conduct of Clis. 
thenes of Sicyon. The CUsthenes of Athens, 
grandson of tiie former by a daughter, and 
named after him, was, as it appears to me, de* 
sirous of imitating him from whom he was call- 
ed. To show his contempt of the lonians, he 
would not suffer the tribes of Athens to bear 
any resemblance to those of Ionia. Having 
conciliated his countrymen, who had before 
been averse to him, he changed the names of 
the tribes, and increased their number. In- 
stead of four phylarchi be made ten, into 
which number of tribes he also divided the 
people ; by which means he so conciliated their 
favour, that he obtained a decided superiority 
over his opponents.' 



The business of the chorus at Its Ant instltotion was to 
dng dithyrambic renes in honour of Bacchus. How it 
afterwards became improved and extended, has been tm» 
often and too weU discussed to require any elaborate dis. 
cussion in this place.— 7. 

8 HgM 9nd {>iMt.>>Literally, a swine and an ass. 

Ooer Am e^^iNmaUf.}— Clisthenes and Isagoras liad 
no intention of becoming tyrants, and were united to 
expel the PUistratidsB from Athens: but they were not 
at aU the more harroonioas on this account. The first 
desired to estabUsh a democracr* «m1 to accompUsh it 
he gave the people more anthority than ever they pos. 
sessed before, by distributing them into a greater num. 
ber of tribes, making them by these means the lees easy 
to be gained. Isagoras, on the contrary, wished to cs- 
tablish an aristocracy ; and as he could not possibly sue. 
ceed in his views, unless by force, he therefore invited 
the Lacedaemonians tn assist him— rrorcArr. 
2 L 
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LXX. Itfagonui, though overcome, en- 
deavoured to recover his importance; he ac- 
cordingly applied to Cleomenet the Spartan, 
with whom he had formed the tie of hospital- 
ity whilst he was besieging the Pisistratidn, 
and who had been suspected of an improper 
connection with Isagoras's wife. The Lace- 
demonian prince, sending a herald before him, 
pronounced sentence of expulsion against Clis- 
thenes, and many other AUieniaiis, on pretence 
of their being polluted by sacrilegious murder. 
Isagoras prevailed upon him to make this his 
excuse, because the Alcmseonidae, with those of 
their party, had been guilty of a murder, in 
which neither Isagoras nor any of bis followers 
were concerned. 

LXXI. The reason v/hy these Athenians 
were called polluted,' was this : Cylon, a na- 
tive of Athens, who had obtained the prize in 
the Olympic games, had been convicted of 
designs upon the government, for, having pro- 
cured a number of young men of the same age 
with himself, he endeavoured to seize the cita- 
del; disappointed in his hopes, he with his 
companions placed themselves before the shrine 
of Minerva, as suppliants. The Prytanes of 
the Nauorari," who then governed Athens, 

1 PoUuted.Z—UtenUj Enagees, that b, polluted hj 
their crime, and therefore devoted to the curse of the 
goddess whom they had oflended : the term ImpUcs a 
sacril^[ioos ollenoe.— r. 

2 The Prytanes of th4 NaucrarLy-l tUtailendetiroMTt 
as coodseljr as possible, to make this intelligible to the 
English reader. 

The magistrates of Athens were composed of the Ar. 
chons, the Areopagites, and the senate of live hundred. 
When the people of Athens consisted only of four tribes, 
one hundred were elected by lot from dadi tribe; when 
a fter w ards they were divided into ten, fifty wa« diosen 
from each tribe j these were the Prytanes, and they go- 
verned the city by turns. Each body of fifty, according 
to Solon's establishment, ruled for the space of thirty- 
five days, not all at once, but in regular divisions of their 
body for a certain limited time. To expatiate on the 
snl^ect ai the Prytanes, the particulars of thdr duty, 
and their various subdivisions into other responsible ma. 
gbtrades, would require a long dissertation. 

Of the Kancrarl, or, as it is sometimes written, Nao. 
deri, what follows may perhtqw be sufllclent 

To the ten tribes of Clisthenes, two more were after, 
wards added ; theM twelve were divided into ^^m***, or 
boroughs, who anciently were named NaucraurisB : of 
these the magistrates were called Naucrari ; eadi Nan. 
craria ftimished for the public service two horsemen and 
one vesseL Eadi Athenian borough had anciently its 
own little senate; thus tiie Prytanes of the Naucrari 
were a select nurolier, presiding in each of these senates. 
With respect to the passage before us, " Many,*' says 
Larcfaer, **are of opinion that Herodotus uses the ex. 
pression of Prytanes of the Naucrari In a particular 
sense, meaning by Naucrari the Athenians in g«>neral ; 
and by Prytnne*, the Archons."— r. 



persuaded them to leave this sanctuary, under 
a promise that tlieir lives should not be for- 
feited. Their being soon afterwards put to 
death' was generaUy imputed to the Akmaeoa- 
ids. — These events happened before the tine 
of Pisistratus. 

LXXIL Cleomenes having thus ordered 
the expulsion of Clisthenes, and the other 
EnageeSf though Clisthenes had privately re- 
tired,* came soon afterwards to Athens with a 
small number of attendants. Hb first ftep was 
to send into exile as polluted seven hundred 
Athenian families,* which Isagoras pcnnted out 
to him. He next proceeded to dissolve the se- 
nate, and to intrust the offices of govenunent 
with three hundred of the Action of Isagoras. 
The senate exerted themselves, and pontirely 
refused to acquiesce in his projects ; upon which 
Cleomenes, with Isagoras and his party, seized 
the citadel *. they were here, for the space of t«ru 
days, besieged by the Athenians in a body, who 
took the part of the senate. Upon the third 
day certain terms were offered, and accepted, 
and the Spartans all of them departed from 
Athens ; thus was an omen which had happen- 
ed to Cleomenes accomplished. For whoi be 
was employed in the seizure of the dtadel, be 
desired to enter the adytum and consult the 
goddess ; the priestess, as he was about to open 
the doors, rose from her seat, and forbade him 
in these terms ; ** Lacedinnonian, return, pre- 
sume not to enter here, where no admittance is 
permitted to a Dorian. * " I,*' returned Cko. 
menes, ** am not a Dorian, but an Achsaa." 
This omen, however, bad no influence upon 



3 i>ii<lodraa.>. The particolars of this strange has. 
iness are refaited at length by Thncydides ; mach aleo 
concerning it may be found in the Sera numinb vindicta 
of Plutarch, and in the life of Solon. Hie detaU in thk 
place would not be interesting ; the event happened 6lt 
years before the Christian era.— r. 

4 PrwaMjf r0ftrWL3~We are toU by £Baa, ttes 
Clisthenes, having introduced the law of the ostraciam, 
was the first who was punished by it. Few E^igfish 
readers will require to be informed, that the ostrsci«a 
was the Athenian sentence of banishment, determined 
by the people writing the name of the person to be ban. 
ished on an oyster.8lieU. 

llie punishment itself was not always deemed «ii<flMin- 
ourable, for the victim, during the term of his b«nidu 
ment, which was ten years, enjof ed his estate. A per. 
son could not be banished by the ostracism, unless an aa. 
sembly of six thousand were present— 7. 

5 Athenian fcmtUus.y—'Vhii exfvession is not ao nn. 
important as it may appear to a careless reader. There 
wem at Athens many domesticated strangers, who en. 
joyed all the rights of dtisens, except that they couM 
not bo advanced to a station of any authority in the etJNtak. 
— Larchcr. 
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Lis conduct ; be persevered in what be had un. 
dertaken, and with bis Lacedemonians was a 
ficcood time* foiled. The Athenians who bad 
joined themselves to him were put in irons, and 
condemned to die ; amongst these was Time- 
sitbeus of Delphi, concerning whose gsllantry 
and spirit I am able to produce many testis 
monies. — These Athenians were put to death 
iji prison. 

L XXIII. the Athenians having recalled 
Clistbenes, and the seven hundred families ex- 
pelled by Cleomenes, sent ambassadors to Sar. 
dis to form an alliance with the Persians : for 
they were well convinced that they should have 
to support a war against Cleomenes and Spar- 
ta. On their arrival at Sardis, and exphuning 
the nature of their commission, Artaphemes, 
b(Hi of Hystaspes, and chief magistrate of 
Sardis, inquired of them who they were, and 
where they lived, desiring to become the allies 
of Persia. Being satisfied in this particular, 
he made them this abrupt proposition : if the 
Athenians would send to Darius earth and 
water, he would form an alliance with them, if 
not, they were immediately to depart. After 
deliberating on the sutrject, they acceded to the 
terms proposed, for which, on their return to 
Athens, they were severely reprehended. 

LXXI V. Cleomenes knowing that be was 
reproached, and feeling that he was injured by 
tbe Athenians, levied forces in the different 
parts of the Peloponnese, without giving any 
intimation of tbe object he had in view. He 
proposed, however, to take vengeance on Athens, 
and to place the government in the hands of 
Isagoras, who with him had been driven from 
the citadel : with a great body of forces be him- 
self took possession of Eleusis, whilst the 
BcBotians, as had been agreed upon, seized 
Oenol: and Hysias,* towns in the extremity of 
Attica: on another side the C b alcidians laid 
waste the Athenian territories. The Athen- 
ians, however, perplexed by these different at- 
tacks, deferred their revenge on the Boeotians 
and Cbalcidians, and marched with their army 
s^ainst the Pelopennesians at Eleusis. 

LXXV. Whilst the two armies were pre- 

6 Smyrna tiime.ySee chapter Ixir. and Ixt.— See also 
tiie Lysittrate of Aristophanes, verse 273. 

*• Koa memini,** §mjn Reiake, "de prlmo aeomenis 
irrito conata Atbeoa* occupandi in tuperioiibus legere. 
Kam quod, pi 263, narrsTit non Cleomeni, sed AnchU 
rooUo id evrait'* 

7 ^^imw.]-— Larrher thinka that Hysias never ronsii. 
tuted a part of Attica, and therefore, with Weeseling, 
wishes to read Phyle.— See Wcneling'i note. 



pared to engage, the Corinthians first of all , as 
if conscious of their having acted an unjustifiable 
part, turned their backs and retired. Their ex- 
ample was followed by Denuu^tus, son of Aris- 
toil, who was also a king of Sparta, had con- 
ducted a body of forces from Lacedsemon, and 
till now bad seconded Cleomenes in all his 
measures. On account of the dissension be- 
tween their princes, the Spartans passed a law, 
forbidding both their kings to march with the 
army at the same time.- They determined 
also, that one of the Tyndaridae^ should remain 
with the prince who was left at home, both of 
whom, till now, had accompanied them on 
foreign expeditions. The rest of tbe confeder- 
ates at Eleusis, perceiving this disunion of the 
princes, and the secession of tbe Corinthians, 
returned to their r^pective homes. 

LXXVI. This was the fourth time that 
the Dorians had entered Attica, twice as ene- 
mies, and twice with pacific and friendly views. 
Their first expedition was to establish a colony 
at Megara, which was when Codrus** reigned 
at Athens. They came from Sparta the 
second and third time to expel the Pisistrati- 
dffi. The fourth time was when Cleomenes 
and the Peloponnesians attacked Eleusis. 

LXXVII. The Athenians, observing the 
adversary's army thus ignominiously diminish, 
gave place to the desire of revenge, and deter- 
mined first to attack the Cbalcidians, to assist 
whom the Boaotians advanced as far as the 
Euripus.'* On sight of them the Athenians 



8 One of the Tiptdarida.y—lt may periiap* be inferred 
from tliia paasage, tliat the symbol or image represent- 
ing Castor and PoQux, which before was one piece of 
wood, was separated into two distinct emblems. See 
Abbe Wlnckeiman :^** Chei let Laoedasmoiiiens Castor 
et PoUox avoient la forme de deox roorceanx do bola 
parallelefl. Joints par deux baguettes de trarerse : et oette 
andenne figure B*est consenree Jiisqn'a nous par le signe 
n, qui denote ces freres gemeaox du xodiaqne.**— T. 

Codrtu^l— Of this Codrus the following story is re 
lated :— The Dorians of the Feloponneee, as here men- 
tioned, marched against the Athenians, and were pro- 
raised success from the oracle of Delphi, provided they 
did not kiU Codrus the Athenian prince. Heomantis of 
Delphi gave intimation of this to the Athenians ; upon 
which Codrus left his camp, In the habit of a beggar, 
mingled with the enemy's troops, and provoked some 
amongst them to kiU hhn ; when the Athenlaaa sent to 
demand the body of their prince, the Peloponnesians, on 
hearing the Inddent, retrrated.— T. 

10 £Mn/m#. 3— This was the name of the very narrow 
strait between Bceotia and Eubcea, where tlie sea was 
said by the ancients to ebb and flow seven times a day.' 
It was rendered more memorable, because Aristotle was 
reported here to have destroyed hlnwelf from mortWca. 
tion, being unable to explain the rause of this phenome- 
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resolved to attack them before tbe Chalddiaaa : 
they acoordingl J gave them batde, and obtained 
a complete victory, killing a prodigioiu number, 
and taking seven bandied prisonen. On tbe 
same day they passed into Eubosa, and fought 
the Chalcidians ; over these also they were 
victorious, and th^ left a colony to the num- 
ber of four thousand on the lands of the Hip- 
pobotse,* by which name the most opulent of 
the Chalcidians were distinguished. Such of 
these as they took prisoners, as well as their 
BoBOtian captives, they at first put in irons, and 
kept id close confinement: ^ey afterwards 
suffered them to be ransomed at two minae a 
man, suspending their chains from the dtadeL 
Th€«e were to be seen even within my memory, 
hanging from the walls which were burnt by 
the Medes, near the temple facing tbe west. 
The tenth part of the money produced from 
the ransom of their prisoners was consecrated ; 
with it they purchased a chariot of brass ' for 
four hones : it was placed at the lefr hand side 
of the entrance of the citadel, with this inscrip- 
tion:— 
H«r anna, when Chalda and BcBotia tried, 
Athens tn diains and darknees qaeU*d their pride : 
Their ranaom paid, the tenths are herehestow*d, 
A Tottve gift to Ikvoarlng Fallaa owed. 
liXXVIIL The Athenians continued to 
Increase in number and inqwrtance : not from 
Ibehr example alone, but from various instances, 
it may be made appear that an equal form <^ 
government is the best Whilst the Athenians 
were in sutgection to tyrants, they were su- 
perior in war to none of their neighbours, but 
when delivered from their oppressors, they far 
surpassed them aU ; from whence it is evident, 
that whilst imder the restraint of a master, 
they were incapable of any spirited exertions, 
but as soon as they obtained dieir liberty, each 
man zealously exercised his talents on his own 
account. 

JL.XXIX. llie Thebans after this, desirous 
of obtaining revenge, sent to consult tbe oracle. 

aon. It afterwards became an appellation for anj 
■trait of tbe sea. 

The drcnmstance of the ebb and flow of the sea in tltis 
place hMppvdag seven tiroes adaj, is thus m«itkiDed in 
the Hercoles of Senecs : 

ScptMoquc conn* volvit ct toUdcm ntm, 
DwB UiM TlUn mciKa OGCMM jas*.— r. 

1 Hi>po6o<(93— literally means Iceepera of horses, from 
IrrHt a liorae, and fi»r»m, to feed. 

8 Charioi of frnwi.}— From the tenth of the spoils of 
tlie Bceotians, and of the people of Chalds, tiiejr made a 
chariot of brass.— 5«tf Patuania*, Attic, diap. xxviii. 



In reply, the Pytbian assured them, that of 
thensdves they would be unable to aocom- 
plish dus. She recommended them to eonsoH 
their popttUur asscmUy, and to apply to tbeir 
nearest neighbours" for nsoietance. Thoae 
employed in tiits business called on their n- 
tum an assembly of their ooanttymen, to whom 
they oomonimoated the reply of ^e onde. 
Hearing that they were required to a^ assisC- 
anoe of their neighboiffs, they deKberated 
amongst themselves. " What,** said some of 
them, «do not the Tanagrn,* the CorooKi,* 
and the Thespians,* who are our neighboors, 
constantly act in concert with us ; do they not 
always assist us, in war, with the most friaidly 
and spirited exertions? To these diere can be 
no occasion to apply ; the omde mnst Aenfote 
have some other meaning.*' 

LXXX. Whilst they were thus debadng^ 
some one amongst them exclaimed, ** I ^aark 
that I am aUe to penetrate the meaning of the 
oracle ; Asopns ' is reported to have had two 
daughters, liiebe and .£gina ; as these were 
sisters, I am indined to believe that the deity 
would have us apply to the .£ginete, to asnst 
us in obtainmg revenge.'* The Thebans, sot 
being able to devise any more plausible iaier. 
pretation, thought that they acted in coofiofm* 
ity to Ae will of the orsde, by sending to the 
^ginetae for assistance, as to thdr 



3 Nearest meighbouri.y-The term rm »yx*^^ ^ o*- 
bignoos, and may be nnderstood either of neighboon ot 
relations. 

4 TimagrmL'y—Tbm eomitfy of Tanagra, aoeordiBy te 
Pliny and others, was Tery celebrated for a breed of 
fighting cocks.— Jam ex his qnidam (galli) ad belfat tna- 
torn et proeUa aseidua nascnntnr, qufbos etfan patrfas 
noUUtarunt Rhodom ac Taiiagram..^Pllity, x. Si> 

Its modem name is Anatoria.— r. 

6 a>rofhn.>-OfCoronea a Tery singular drcomataaea 
is rented, that whereas all the rest of Bceotia abotuidcd 
with moles, not one was erer seenin Corooea.— T. 

« 71l«pfo«A>-Thespia was one of those ciOea com, 
sidered by the ancients as sacred to the mnsea, wbenoe 
one of their names, Thespiades.— T. 

7 ilM!ptt#.>-Oceanas and Tethys, as tibe stiny gws» 
amongst other sons after whom rivers were namedi, had 
also Penens and Aaopos) Penena remained in the eoon. 
try now called Thesealy, and gare his name to the rirer 
which waters it Asopns residing at Phlyns, married 
Merope, the daughter of Laden, by whom he had two 
sons, Petasgns and Ismenns, and twelre dauglrtena 
Ceneyra, Salamis, ^na, Plrene, Cleone, Thebe, Ttoa. 
gra,The8pia, Asopis, SInope, iEnia. and Chald& iE;g:iiia 
was carried away by Jnpiter to the island whidi waa 
called after ho*. 

Asopus, hiforroed of thb by Ssyphus, piimied "her, 
but Jupiter struck him with his thunder.^lKaclffnat 
Sicufus, 
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neigbbourt, who, in return, engaged to tend | 
the .fiaddte" to their aid. 

LXXXL The Thebans, relying on the as- 
Mttance of iEacide, commenced hostilities with ' 
the Athenians, but they met with so ill a re- { 
oeption, that they determined to send htuck the ; 
.fiaddie, and to require the aid of some troops. | 
The application was favourably received, and , 
the iBginetae, confident in their riches, and 
mindful of tbeir ancient enmity with the ^ 
Athenians, began hostilities against them, with- 
out any formal declaration of war. Whilst the 
forces of Athens were solely employed against , 
the BcBOtians, they passed over with a fleet into 
Attica, and not only plundered Phalerum,' but 
almost all the inhabitants of the coast ; by which ' 
the Athenians sustained considerable injury. ; 

LXXXII. Thefirstoccasionof the enmity I 
between the JBginets and the Athenians was { 
this:«>The Eptdaurians, being afflicted by a 
severe and continued fiunine, consulted the 
Delphic oracle ; the Pythian enjoined them to 
erect statues to Damiaand Auxesia,** promising 
that their situation would then be amended. 
The Epidaurians next inquired, whether they 
dKmld construct these statues of brass or of 
stone. The priestess replied, of neither, but of 
the wood of the garden olive. The Epidaurians, 
in consequence, applied to the Athenians for 
pennissioiB to take one of their olives, believing 
these of all others the most sacred ; indeed it is 
laid, that at this period olives were no where 
dse to be found." The Athenians granted 
tiieir request, on condition that they should 
every year furnish a sacrifice to Minerva Po- 



8 JBaeid4m.'}~-M. Larcher, oompsrkif thk with a par. 
^raph in the foUowing chapter, i« of opioioo that Her- 
odotiw liero cpeak* not of any penona, bat of imagea 
r«vreaeating the Xmddm, which the JEf^laetm feat the 
Thebana. 

PAa2frM«i.>-.This place is now called Fwto Leoae. 
— r. 

10 Datmia and Juxmia,y-ThMe were the lame m 
Cerea and ProMrpine : theMfoddeMce prorored fertility, 
and had a temple ia Tegea» where they were called 
Carpophorv. Ftaaaniaa relatea the Mune Aw* aa Her- 
odoiua, except that he callt the two foddettea Aoxeria 



They were alao worahlpped at Trveacea, b«t for dif- 
ferent rcaaoiw : Oamla waa the Bona Deaof the Bonana; 
•he was, alto, acrordlnf to Vakaaer, the MHne at the 
Roman Male— LorcAtfr. 

II TeAeybMidLy- Thiaaeaertioawaabynomeanatnie, 
and, M Larcher reourka, Herodotna knew It, but not 
choodoff to hurt the pride of the AtheolaM, he admlti 
the report, ^nafifylnff H with, •« H ia said.** 

The ollTe, which loves a warn Himate, was probably 
a native of the East, and was carried from thenre to 
Oreec» 



lias,** and to Erectheus.** The Epidaurians ac- 
ceding to these terms, constructed of Athenian 
olive the figures which had been enjoined, and as 
their lands immediately became fruitful, they 
punctually fulfilled their engagements with the 
Athenians. 

LXXXIIL At and before this period, the 
.£ginetB were so for in subjection to the Epi- 
daurians, that all subjects of litigation betwixt 
themselves and the people of Epidaurus were 
determined among the latter. In process of 
time they built themselves a fleet, and revolted 
from their allegiance; becoming still more 
powerful, they made themselves masters of the 
sea, and plundered their former masters, carry- 
ing away the images of Damia and Auxesia. 
These they deposited in the centre of their own 
territories, in a place called CEa, about twenty 
stadia from their dty ; having done this they 
instituted sacrifices in their honour, with ludi- 
crous choruses of women," assigning to each of 
these goddesses ten men, who were to preside 
over the choruses. These choruses did not in- 
suit any male, but the females of the country. 
The Epidaurians had dances similar to these, 
with other ceremonies which were mysterious. 

L XXXIV. I'Vom the time of their losing 
these images, the Epidaurians ceased to observe 
their engagements with the Athenians, who 
sent to renlonstrate with them on the occasion. 
They made reply, that in this respect they were 
gufl^ of no injustice, for as long as they pos- 
sessed the images, they had fulfilled all that was 
expected from them ; having lost these, their 
obligation became void, devolving from tbcro to 
the ^gmetie. On receiving this answer, the 
Athenians sent to iEgina to demand the im- 
ages, but the iEginetse denied that the Athenl- 
ans had any business with them. 

IS Minerwa P0l$ai,y'V9iroomB of the dty; for the same 
reason she was called Polioucbae. 

IS frecOtfttty- Was the sixth king of Athens, in whose 
reign Ceres came to Athens, and planted com ; not only 
he bat his d a of hte r a were received inlo the anmber of 
the gods. 

Nostriqnidem pablicani, com cssent in Bceotia, deomm 
inunortaliam except! lege censoria, nefabantimnHHtalea 
ease nUoa qol aliqaande honinea fiiiasent— 6ed siannt U 
dii, est certe Brectheos, ci^as Athenis et dehibnun vidi. 
mos et sacerdotem.— Ctd de Nat Deor. UL 1ft 

14 Lm M e frntd ^ r met ef w w ie n .]— If Herodotns,wfaere 
he aays that the EpMaurtans honoured the goddesses 
Damia and Anzeeli^ ««C*^ ymm tmvm n ttt^tft^trt, with 
cho r u ses of woasen, that nsed to abuse and burlfaqne 
the women of the country, had called them x*(«*'< JMfM- 
Mm, comical choraaea, he had saM nothlnf unworthy of 
afreathiaCorian} becanaethosechomsea of women wen 
morh of the same sort that weie afterwards caBed comi. 
ral^—BeMttfjf on Phaittrit. 
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LXXXV. The Atheniaiis relate, that 
after this refusal of their demand, they sent 
the persons before employed in this business 
in a vessel to ^gina. As these images were 
made of the wood of Athens, they were com. 
missioned to carry them away from the place 
where they stood ; but their attempt to do this 
not prevailing, they endeavoured to remove them 
with ropes : in the midst of their efforts they 
were alarmed by an earthquake, and loud claps 
of thunder ; those employed were seized with a 
madness, which caused them to kill one another; 
one only survived, who immediately fled to 
Pbaleros. 

LXXXVI. The above is the Athenian 
account. The iEginetae affirm, that this ex- 
pedition was not made in a single vessel, for 
the attacks of one, or even of many vessels, 
they could easily have repelled, even if they 
had possessed no ships of their own ; but they 
say that the Athenians invaded them with a 
powerful fleet ; in consequence of which they 
retired, not choosing to hazard a naval engage- 
ment It is, however, by no means evident, 
whether they declined a sea-fight from a want 
of confidence in their own power, or whether 
they retired voluntarily and from design. It 
is certain that the Athenians, meeting with no 
resistance, advanced to the place where the 
images stood, and not able to separate them 
from their bases, they dragged them along with 
ropes ; during which, both the figures did what 
seems incredible to me, whatever it may to 
others.* They assert, that they both fell up- 
on their knees, in which attitude they have ever 
since remained. Such were the proceedings of 
the Athenians. The people of ^gina, ac- 
cording to their oym account, hearing of the 
hostile intentions of the Athenians, took care 
that the Argives should be ready to assist them. 
As soon therefore, as the Athenians landed 
at ^gina, the Argives were at hand, and un- 
perceived by the enemy, passed over from Epi- 
daurus to the ishmd, whence intercepting their 
retreat to their ships, they fell upon the Athe. 
nians ; at which moment of time an earthquake 
happened, accompanied with thunder. 



1 HTuUever it mi^ to <4hert.'}--TluB^ one oit^mua. 
oroos examples in Herodotus, which concur to prove, 
that the character of credulity, so uoiverMlly imputed to 
oar historian, ought to be somewhat qualified. For my 
o\m port, I am able to recollect rery few passages in- 
deed, where, relating any thing marvellous, or exceed. 
Ing credibility, he does not at the same time intimate, in 
some form or other, his own suspicions of the ftfct.— r. 



LXXXVIL In their relation of the 
above circumstances, the .£ginetae and the 
Argives concur. The Athenians acknow- 
ledge, that one only of their countrymen re- 
turned to Attica; but this man, the Argives 
say, was the sole survivor of a defeat, which 
they gave the Athenians ; whilst these affirm, 
that he escaped from the vengeance of the 
divinity, which, however, he did not long elude, 
for he afterwards perished in this arnnner: 
when he returned to Athfens, and related at 
large the destruction of his countrymen, the 
wives of those who had been engaged in the ex- 
pedition against iEgina were extremely exas- 
perated that he alone should iurvi\'e ; they ac- 
cordingly surrounded the man, and each of 
them asking for her husband, they wounded 
him with the clasps* of their garments, till he 
died. This behaviour of their women waa to 
the Athenians more afflicting than the misfbr- 
tune which preceded it ; all however they could 
do was to make them afterwards assume the 
Ionian dress. Before this incident, the women 
of Athens wore the Doric vest, which much 
resembles the Corinthian ; that they might 
have no occasion for clasps, they obliged them 
to wear linen tunics. 

LXXXVIIL It seems reasonable to be- 
lieve, that the vest was not originally Ionian 
but Carian : formerly the dress of the Gredan 
females was universally the same with what we 
now call Dorian. It is reported, that tb« Ar- 

8 With the ckupt.'^—Th^ Greeks called the dasp or 
buckle with which they fastened their garments, ««f*»« 
and sometimes <r«(«<t} : the Latins for the sante thing used 
the word.^&ula. Various spedmens oS ancient daaps or 
buckles may be seen in Hontfaucon, the generality of 
whidi resemble a bow that is strung. Mcmt^iocoa re. 
Jects tiie ofHnion of those wlio affirm, that tiie huHdea of 
which various ancient specimens were preaerred, were 
only styli, or instruments to write with.—** The styti," 
he adds, ** were lung pins, and much stronger than the 
pins with which they fiwtened the buddes anciMitly.* 
When Julius Caesar was assassinated, be defended fajas. 
self with his stylus, and thrust It tiirougfa the arm of 
Casca. When the learned Frenchman says, that the aa- 
cient clasps or buckles could not possibly serve for otfen. 
aive weapons, he pr(4»ably was not acquainted with the 
fact lu»re menUoncd by Herodotus. An elegant me is 
made by Homer, of the probability of a wound*ft heuig 
inflicted by a clasp : when Venus, having been wooz^ed 
by Diomed, retiree from the field, Minenra tays a 
cally to Jupiter, 

Parmit Uiy damfakn, Rnctoos Jorc, to t«ll 
How thU mlicbftno* Uic CjivlaB qnccn b«JMI i 
A* late lb* triad vldt p «M i«o to InfluiM 
Th« tondar boMin dm Onctan dame, 
Allaml the fair vltb moving tbou^U of )oy. 
To quit her covmVtj tor Mate yonlh of Troy ; 
The clacpinK zsne, with golden buckle* bound, 
Razed her Mft lund irlth this 'aracntad i 
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girts and the .^ginetae, in opposition to the t 
above ordinance of the Athenians, directed 
their women to wear clasps, almost t^ice as 
large as usual, and ordained these to be the | 
particukr votive offering made by the women, 
in the temples of the above divinities. They | 
were suffered to offer there nothing which 
was Attic, even the common earthen vessels I 
were prohibited, of which they were allowed ' 
to use none but what were made in their 
own country. Such, even to my time, has 
been the contradictory spirit of the women of 
Argos and ^gina, with respect to those of 
Athens, that the former have persevered in 
wearing their clasps larger than before. 

LXXXIX. This which I have related, 
was the origin of the animosity between the 
people of Athens and iEgina. The latter 
still having in mind the old grievance of the 
statues, readily yielded to the solicitations of the 
Thebans, and assisted the Bceotians, by ravage 
ing the coast of Attica. Whilst the Athe- 
nians were preparing to revenge the injury, 
they were warned by a communication from 
the Delphic oracle, to refrain from all hostili- 
ties with the people of ^gina for the space of 
thirty years ; at the termination of this period, 
they were to erect a fane to ^acus, and might 
then commence offensive operations against the 
^ginetae with success ; but if they immediate- 
ly began hostilities, although they would do the 
enemy essential injury, and finaUy subdue them, 
they would in the interval suffer much them- 
relves. On receiving this conmiunication 
from the oracle, the Athenians erected a sacred 
edifice to .£acus,' which may now be seen in 
their fonam; but notwithstanding the menace 
impending over them, they were unable to de- '. 
fer the prosecution of their revenge fqr the I 
long period of thirty years. I 

XC. Whilst they were thus preparing for 
revenge, their designs were impeded by what 
happened at Lacedeemon. The Spartans hav- 
ing discovered the intrigues between the Alc- 
roaeonidffi and the Pythian, and what this last 



S iEar«M.>-The genealogy of Xaem b feinted hi Ovid, 
book xOL The drramBUuiee of Japlter, at the request 
of JCacoa, taming ants into men, who were railed fh>m 
thence Myrmidons, may be found in Orid, book yH^ 

Mfrmklonuqtw ntco, n«c oriirtM nomlna tnuio i 

Oorporm vklMl ; maim, <|bm anl* tintbuat, 

NvBC v^aqm* hab&ut t puauo gMM est, yatlmsqiM Ubonmn. 

QMBMUqM IMUS, M qni quaalU imum n t. 

The word Myrmidons has been anglicised, and is umkI 
to express any bold hardy ruflians, by no leos authority 
than 8wm.~r 



bad done against the Pisistratidse and them< 
selves, perceived that they were involved in a 
double disappointment. Without at all con- 
ciliating the Athenians, they had expelled from 
thence their own friends and allies. They 
were also seriously impressed by certain oracles, 
which taught them to expect from the Athe- 
nians many and great calamities. Of these 
they were entirely ignorant, till they were 
made known by Cleomenes at Sparta. Cleo- 
roenes had discovered and seized them in the 
citadel of Athens, where they had been origi- 
nally deposited by the Pisistratidae, who, on. 
being expelled, had left them in the temple. 

XCL On hearing from Cleomenes the above 
oracular declarations, the Lacedsemonians ob- 
served that the Athenians increased in power, 
and were but little inclined to remain subject to 
them ; they farther reflected, that though when 
oppressed by tyrants, the people of Athens 
were weak and submissive, the possession of 
liberty would not fail to make them formidable 
rivals. In consequence of these deliberations, 
they sent for Hippias the son of Pisistratus, 
from Sigeum on the Hellespont, where the 
Pisistrotidie had taken refuge. On his arrival, 
they assembled also the representatives of 
their other allies, and thus expressed them- 
selves : ** We confess to you, friends and allies, 
that under the impression of oracles, which de- 
ceived us, we have greatly erred. The men 
who had claims upon our kindness, and who 
would have rendered Athens obedient to our 
will, we have banished from their country, and 
have delivered that city into the power of an 
ungrateful faction. Not remembering that to 
us they are indebted for their liberty, they are 
become insolent, and have expelled disgrace- 
fully from amongst them, us, and our king. 
They are endeavouring, we bear, to make 
theinselves more and more formidable ; this 
their neighbours the Bceotians and Chalcidians 
have already experienced, as will others also 
who may happen to offend them. To atone 
for our past errors and neglect, we now profess 
ourselves ready to assist you in chastising them : 
for this reason, we have sent for Hippias, and 
assembled you ; intending, by the joint opera- 
tions of one united army, to restore him to 
Athens, and to that dignity of which we for- 
merly deprived him." 

XCII. These sentiments of the Spartans 
were approved by very few of the confederates. 
After a long interval of silence, Sosicles of 
Corinth made this reply : ** We may henceforth 
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certainly expect to see the heavens take the phice 
of the earth,* the earth that of the heavens; to 
see mankhid existing in the waters, and the scaly 
tribe on earth, since you, O Lacedaemonians, 
meditate the subversion of free and equal gov- 
ernments, and the establishment of arbitrary 
pow«r ; than which surely nothing can be more 
unjust in itself, or more sanguinary in its effects. 
If you consider tyranny with so favourable an 
eye, before you think of introducing it elsewhere, 
show us the example, and submit first to a tyrant 
yourselves; at present, you are not only without 
a tyrant, but it should seem, that in Sparta, no- 
thing can be guarded against with more vigilant 
anxiety ; why then wish to involve your confed- 
erates in what to you appears so great a calam- 
ity ; a calamity which like us if you had known, 
experience would doubtless have prompted a 
more sagacious counseL The government of 
Corinth was formerly in the hands of a few ; 
they who were called the Bacchiadse' had the 
administration of affairs. To cement and con- 
firm their authority, they were careful to con- 
tract no marriages but amongst themselves. 
One of these whose name was Amphion, had 
a daughter called Labda,* who was lame. As 
none of the Bacchiadie were willing to marry 
her, they united her to Eetion, son of Echecra- 
tes, who. though of the low tribe of Petra, was 

1 TaM0 the ptaee 0/^0 eartk.']~'ynthti9entimeB^tim» 
ilar to tills, OrUl oommenoet one of his most beiiutifol 
elegies: 



Tafta fent stcllat, cotlam flndMur •niro, 
UmU daUt flammM, at daUt Ignia aquas ; 

Oanda natana pntifoiiun tagUma ibnnt, 
Panqna aaom maodt nnlla tencUt iter. 

Omnia Jam Sent Sari qna poaM nagabani, 
BtnihUaatdcqiMiMntltlulMBdafldca. T. 

2 Sacchiada.'y—TsMBKDiaM and DIodorus Siculos are a 
littie atrarianoe witii our author in their accounts of the 
Bnc«liiad». The matter, however, seems from them all 
to he this: Baechis was one of the Heradidae, and prtnce 
of Corinth } on aoooont of Ma splendid character and 
firtoes, his descendants took the name of Bacchiada, 
which, with the snyerelgnty of Corinth, they retained till 
they were exp^ed by Cypedos.— 7*. 

3 Labda.y-TUB, says M. Larcher, was not her real 
name, bat was giren her on aocoont of the resemblanoa 
which her lameness made her bear to the letter L, or 
Lambda. Anciently the letter Lambda was called Labda. 
It was the eommon enstom amongst the andenta to give 
M nkkaamee the letters of the alphabet. Maop was 
called Theta, by his master ladmos, from his superior 
acuteuess, Thetes being also a name for slares. Galeriua 
Crassos, a military tribune under the Eknperor Tiberius, 
was called Beta, becanse he loved Beet (poiree). Or- 
pyllis, a oonrtesan of Cyxinmi, was named Oamma; 
Anthenor, who wrote the history of Crete, was called 
Delta ; Apoltonins, who lived in the time of Philopater, 
was named EpsUon, hc^-Larcher. 



in his origin one of the Lapithze* descended fANR 
Ceneus.* Ashe bad no children by this or by 
any other wife, he sent to Delphi to ocmsult the 
oracle on the subject. At the moment of his 
entering the temple, he was thus addressed by 
the Pythian :— 

• Eetion, honoor'd far below thy worth j 
Know LdMa shaU prodoee a noofltroaa bfath, 
A stone, which, rolling with enormooa weight. 
Shall cru5h usurpers, and reform the state. * 

This prediction to Eetion came by accident to 
the ears of the Bacchiads. An oracle had be- 
fore spoken concerning Corinth, which though 
dark and obscure, was evidently of the same 
tendency with that declared to Eetion : it was 
this:— 

* Amidst the rocks an eagte* AaU pvodoee 
An eagle, who shall many knees onloose^ 
Bloody andstrong: guard then your measures wwH 
Ye who in Corinth and Pirene» dweUI* 

When this oracle was first delivered to the Bac- 
chiadse, they had no conception of its meaning ; 
but as soon as they learned the particulars of 
that given to Eetion, they understood the fint 
from the last The result was, that they con 
fined the secret to themselves, determined to 
destroy the future child of Eetion. Aa soon 
as the woman was delivered, they commission- 
ed ten of their number to go to the plaee where 
Eetion lived, and make away with the in&nt 
As soon as they came to where the tribe of 
Petra resided, they went to Eetion's house, and 
asked for the child : Labda, ignorant of thdr 
intentions, and imputing this visit to tbdr 
friendship for her husband, produced her inftnt, 
and gave it to the arms of one of them. It had 
been concerted, that whoever should first have 
the child in his hands, was to dash it to the 
ground: it happened, as if by divine inter- 
position, that Uie infiint smiled in the iac^ 

4 Lapith^e.y-Tiw husMtm were eetebrated ia anil, 
quity, as beii^ the first who used bridles and harneailir 
horses: 

Ftwenk Palathranii LapltlMe gyroaqM dadata 
Irapaaia dono. VtrgU, 

5 C^bmua}— The story of Qeneus is this: C«nia was 
a virgin, and was ravished by Neptune, who afterwards 
at her requrat, toraed her into a man, and caused her to 
he invulnerable. After this change of sex Us name also 
was changed to Csonens j he then fought with the Lapi- 
thsB against the Centaurs, who not bdog able otherwise 
to destroy him, overwhdmed him beneath spile of wvoid. 
Ovid says he was then turned into a hird ; Vli^^ «ai tbe 
contrary asserts, that he resumed his fuiner sav ■■ r. 

6 An M^le. 3— Eetion is derived from the Q w efc «rard 
Mvar, an eagle. 

7 PtrefM.3— TUs fountain was sacred to the wmisi, 
and remarkable for the sweetness of its waters. 

8 SmiM in the /ace.}— The efEects of aa infant mUimr 
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of the man to whom the mother had intrusted it 
He was seised with an emotion of pity, and 
found himself unable to destroy it ; with these 
feelingB, he gave the child to the person next 
him, who gave it to a third, till thus it passed 
throng the hands of all the ten ; no one of 
them was able to murder it, and it was re- 
turned to the metfaff. On leaving the house, 
they stopped at the gate, and began to reproach 
and accuse each other, but particularly him 
who first receiving the child, had &ilM in his 
engagements. After a short interval, they 
■greed to enter the house again, and jointly de. 
Btroy the child : but &te had determined that 
the ofibpring of Eetlon. should ultimately prove 
Che destruction of Corinth. Labda, standing 
oear the gate, had overheard their discourse, 
and fearing that as their sentiments were chang- 
ed, they would infallibly, if they had opportu- 
nity, murder her infant, she carried it away, 
and hid it in a i^ace little obvious to suspicion, 
namely, in a corn-measure.' She was satisfied, 
that on their return they would make a strict 
search after the child, which accordingly hap- 
p^ied : finding however all their diligence in- 
effectual, they thought it only remained for 
them to return and acquaint their employers, 
that they had executed their commission. 
T¥hen the son of Eetion grew up, he was call- 
ed Cypaelus, in memory of the danger be had 
escaped in the * corn-measure,* the meaning of 
the word Cypsela. On his arrival at manhood, 
be consulted the Ddphic oracle: the answer 
he received was amlnguous ; but confident of 
its (avouraUe meaning, he attacked and made 
himself master of Corinth. The oracle was 
this:— 

in the foee of rode ontotored men, 'is deUgbtfuU j ex- 
pnij a mA In psrt of an ode on the nse and abuse of poetry, 
pnecfred by Wartoo, in his Essay on the Genius and 
Wrtttafs of Pope. 

PallMr of pMcv sad aita~lw fint th* city baUt : 
No BMi dMMlghton^ Mood vuby hkaclghbear •pUi.- 
If • tanakt to ttll aad «pwai« Um laaAi t 
M« AxM Dm nvtaw yootlu In Hjrnwn'* ajTtto bsadi, 
WlMBc* dear dooMMlc liSt b«*ui, 
Aodall dM eharhlM that MAcMd nan : 
TW babai thi« In ihalr flubvif fkcMtmlkd. 
Wm BaplngM— dtahnnnii tfwjr r^a bagnUad, 



9 /isac0m.iiMaMirv.3-The description of thisehest, 
wUdi was prtaerred In the temple of Juno at Olympla, 
cmplofys several ehapCers In the fifth book of PansanSas. 
He teUa as Hut the chest was made of cedar, and that Us 
oolsida WW enriched wHh MdmalB, and a variety of his. 
torknl repreeeotatlons In cedar, ivory, and goUL "It is 
■otlifcely,**8ays H Larcfaer, •* that the chest described 
by Pansanias was the real chest In which Cypeelos was 
preserved, bot one made on pnrpose to commemorate 
the incident '*-^r. 



'^hotd a man Whom fortone makes her <m^ 
Corinthian Cypselos, Eetion*s heir ; 
Himself shaU reign, his children too prevail, 
But there the glories of his race mnst faU.' 

" When Cypseliis had obtained poasessiov of 
the government, he persecuted the inhabitanto 
of Corinth, depriving many of their wealth, 
and more of their lives. After an undisturb- 
ed reign of thirty years, he was succeeded by 
his son Periander, who at first adopted a mild- 
er and more moderate conduct ; but having by 
his emissaries formed an intimate connection 
with Thrasybulus, sovereign of Miletus, he 
even exceeded his fiither in cruelty. The ob- 
ject of one of his embassies was to inquire of 
Thrasybulus what mode of government would 
render his authority most secure and most hon- 
ourable. Thrasybulus conducted the messen- 
ger to a corn-field without the town, where, 
as he walked up and down, he asked some 
questions of the man relative to his departure 
from Corinth ; in the meanwhile, wherever he 
discerned a head of com taller than the rest,*' 
he cut it ofi^ till all the highest, and the richest 
were levelled with the ground. Having gone 
over the whole field in this manner, he retired, 
without speaking a word to the person who 
attended him. On the return of hb emissary 
to Corinth, Periander was extremely anxious to 
learn the result of his journey, but he was in- 
formed, that Thrasybulus had never said a word 
in reply ; that he even appeared to be a roan 
deprived of his reason, and bent on the destruc- 
tion of his own property. The messenger then 
proceeded to inform his master of what Thra- 
sybulus had done* Periander immediately 
conceived the meaning of Thrasybulus to be, 
that he should destroy the most iUustrious of 
his citizens. He in consequence exercised 
every species of cruelty, till he completed what 
his father Cypselus had begun, killing some, 
and driving others into exile. On account of 
his wife Melissa, he one day stripped all the 
women of Corinth of their clothes. He had 
sent into Thesprotia near the river Acheron, 
to consult the oracle of the dead" concerning. 

10 Taller thm Oe reti.'}~A similar story is told of 
Tarquin the Frond, and his son Sextos, who, striking off 
the heads of the tallest poppies in his garden, thns Inti. 
mated hb dedre that his son shookl destroy the mo&t 
eminent characters of OabU, of whicii he was endeavour- 
ing by stratagon to make himself roaster— See Livjf, b. L 
cfa. 54. It is remarkable that Aristotle, in his PoUtics, 
twice mentions this enigmatical advice as given by Per. 
lander to Thrasybolas.— r. 

11 Th« oracle of the deod.3— Nur^^wimMi, a pUire 

2M 
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something of yalue which had been left by a 
stranger. Melissa appearing, declared that she 
would by no means tell where the thing required 
was deposited, for she was cold and naked : for 
the garments in which she was interred were of 
no service to her, not having been burned. In 
proof of which she asserted, that Periander had 
* put bread into a cold oven ;* Periander, on 
hearing this, was satisfied of the truth of what 
she said, for he had embraced Melissa after her 
decease. On the return therefore of his mes- 
sengers, be commanded all the women of Cor- 
inth to assemble at the temple of Juno. On 
diis occasion the women came as to some public 
festival, adorned with the greatest splendour. 
The king, having placed his guards for the pur- 
pose, caused them all to be stripped, ftee women 
and slaves, without distinction. Their clothes 
were afterwards disposed in a hirge trench, and 
burned in honour of Melissa, who was solemnly 
invoked on the occasion. When this was done, 
a second messenger was despatched to Melissa, 
who now vouchsafed to say where the thing 
required might be found. — Such, O men of 
Sparta, is a tyrannical government, and such 
its effects. Much therefore were we Corin- 
thians astonished when we learned you bad 
sent for Hippias ; but the declaration of your 
sentimento surprises us still more. We adjure 
you therefore, in the names of the divinities of 
Greece, not to establish tynmny in our cities. 
But if you are determined in your purpose, and 
are resolved in opposition to what is just, to 
restore Hippias, be assured that the Corinthians 
will not second you." 

XCIII. Sosides, the deputy of the Corin- 
thians, having delivered his sentiments, was 
answered by Hippias. He having adjured the 
same divinities, declared, that the Corinthians 
would most of all have occasion to regret the 
PisistratidiB, when the destined hour should 
arrive, and they should groan under the oppres- 
sion of the Athenians. Hippias spoke with 
the greater confidence, because he was best 
acquainted with the declarations of the oracles. 
The rest of the confederates, who had hitherto 
been silent, hearing the generous sentiments of 
Sosides, dechuvd themsdves the ftiends of 
freedom, and favourers of the opinions of the 

wbere dIrliwtkNi wm owried on by cslUngnp the dead 
with mifflcat rites. PuMMilM places this oracle at Aornos 
in ThcsproCia. The soperstWons of Italy seem to hare 
been borrofred flrom that ooontry ; hence CtoMt> men. 
tions an oracle of the same kind at the lake Arennis in 
Italy.^TWei L I& 



Corinthiflns. They then conjured the Lsee- 
dsmonians to introduce no innovations whic^ 
might affect the liberties of a Oreeian dty. 

XCIV. When Hipfnas departed hm 
Sparta, Amyntas<be Biaoedonian prince oflfimd 
him for a residence, Andiemos, as did the Thes. 
salians, lolcos ;* but he would accept of neitev 
and returned to Sigeum, which PiaiatFatw hii4 
taken by force ftom the people of Mitylcaa 
He had appointed Hegesistratos, his nstml 
son by a woman of Aigos, goremor of the 
place, who did not retain his situaticm witlMMt 
much and violent contest The people of Mity> 
lene and of Athens issuing, the one from At 
dty of Adiillea,' the other from Sigeum* wm 
long engaged in hostilities. They of Mitylene 
insisted on the restoration of what Imi been 
violently taken firom them ; but it was answer- 
ed, that the iEolians bad no st ronger daxois 
upon the territories of Troy than the AtbeniMM 
themsdves, and the rest of the Gre^s, who 
had assisted Menelaus in avenging the rape el 
Helen. 

XCV. Among their various encooBten it 
happened, that in a severe engagement, in which 
the Athenians had the advantage, the poet 
Alcaeus* fied from the field. The AtbeMsos 



1 lolcot.y-TbiB place b now called laco ; we kw 
from Horace, that it was formeriy fiunoos for pradon^ 
poisonous plants : 



9 AckiUea.y~Jn the foorth book, Herodotiv cnte thh 
place the Coarse at Achilles. lu modarn nami te FW. 
donisL— r. 

S Jfotrttfl— was a natire of Mitylene, in the tdand t€ 
Lesbos { he was cotemporary with Sappho, and geoeraUy 
is considered as the inrentor of lyric poetry. Artlulofhai, 
AlcKOB, and Horace, were all ansucccwfol In their at- 
tempts to distinguish themselres as soldien ; and aii «C 
tliem ingenuously acknowledged their inferiority in thb 
respect Bayle doubts whether Horace would hare cvo. 
f essed his disgrace, if he had not been eanctiooed by the 
great examples abore mentioned. However tliis may 
be, he writes thus of himself : 

Tacvm PblUppostt r tlmrmt Awm 



Qttiim fraeta vtrtw «t miaaoai 
T«rp« •olsm totiflMW BnM«. 

Of Akeus we hare hot very few ramaiasi hmX it is 
understood that Horace ia many of kia odes miaiitely 
Imitatod him. The prindpal suljecls of his BMme aeoa 
to hare been the pniise of liberty and a hatred «f tynala. 
The ancient poets abound with pasi^as in Us hiinoiif^ 
and his memory receives no disgraoe from the fnllsuji^ 
apostrophe by Akoasido, inhis ode ea lyric poetry ; 
Bnk* iTMi th» iKim tf hi* BMHe laad, 
DcvMlna thaoM and ^—mawiw t» ktt lanl^ 
WUh looOm ImpulM and a thr«atmli« tuad 
Tha Latblan patriot smitM tha toiandlqf chorda. 
V* wrctchaa. f p«r6dkNU trafai, 
Yt carwd of fad* and frat-bsra wmtm. 
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(obtained hit arms, and sutpended them at Si- 
geiiiDy in the temple of Minerva. Akeens re- 
corded the event in a poem which be sent to 
Mitylene, explaining to a friend named Mela- 
nippos the particulars of his misfortwie. Pe- 
riander, the son of Cypsdus, at length re-miited 
the contending nations : he being chosen arbi- 
ter, determined that each party should retain 
what they possessed. Sigeum thus devolved 
to the Athenians. 

XC VL Hippias, when he left Sparta, went 
to Asia, where he used every effort to render 
^ Athenians odious to Artaphemes, and to 
prevail on him to make them subject to him 
and to Darius. As soon as the intrigues of 
Hippias were known at Athens, the Athenians 
despatched emissaries to Sardis, entreating the 
Persians to place no confidence in men whom 
they had driven into exile. Artaphemes in^ 
formed them in reply, that if they wished for 
peace, they must recall Hippias. Rather than 
accede to these conditions, the Athenians 
chose to be considered as the enemies of 
Persia. 

XCVIL Whilst they were resolnng on 
these measures, in consequence of the im* 
pression which had been made to their preju- 
dice in Persia, Aristagoras the Milesian, being 
driven by Geomenes from Sparta, arrived at 
Athens, which city was then powerful beyond 
the rest of its neighbours. When Aristagoras 
appeared in the public assembly, he enumerated, 
as he had done in Sparta, the riches which 
Asia possessed, and recommended a Persian 
war, in which they would be easily successful 



T« ■t iu dfw* of tiM Uwa, 
ThMH^ aov y« glofy fai jTMtt Iwt, 
TtMOffh DOW jt tCMd tbt IMito neck in dact, 
Vtt timt Mkd f ichteow Jet* will Jade* jour drtadfU emut. 
Aft«r «B, Alcanu does not appetr to hare been oat 
the f^reut characten of wMiqiiity, and has probably 
oelved more commendatioa than he deseired. His 
we learn from AUuenens, was filled with military i 
pons; his great desire was to attain military glory; 
la his flrat engagsmsat with an eneny, he Ignominio 
i«d. Tbe theme of his songs was liberty, but he 
strongly smp eeted of being a seoet friend to soaae 
neditated the ndn of their eoontry. I say 
Us soppoeed UcentloDS otei tm e to Sappho, 
with Bayle, that the rersea dtsd by ArlsCotte have 
loo hardly ooostned. Of 
■n fanperfect transfaitlai: 

AVCMV. 



r thMtTcrsss the following is 



Tb« ihMiihu my MORM SMM gladly w««ld raf«i. 

SArMMb 

W«« 70W ivqMM, O kwd. M vIrtM k«U(. 

Tan clM*k« woiild wMT ae Buks of went KvUt t 



agmnst a people using ndther spear nor shidd.* 
In addition to this, he remariced that Miletus 
was an Athenian colony, and that consequently 
it became the Athenians to exert the great 
power they possessed in fiivour of the Mile* 
sians. He proceeded to make use of the most 
earnest entreaties and lavish promises, till they 
finally acceded to his views. He thought, and 
as it appeared with justice, that it was &r 
easier to delude a great multitude than a single 
individual ; he was unable to prevail upon Cle- 
omenes, but be won to his purpose no less tbaa 
thirty thousand* Athenians. Tbe peof^ of 
Athens accordingly agreed to send to the assist, 
anoe of the lonians twenty vesseb of war, of 
which Melanthius, a very amiable and popular 
character, was to have the command. This 
fleet was the source of the cadamitiei^ which 
afterwards ensued to the Greeks and Barbarians. 
XCVIII. Before their departure, Aristago- 
ras returned to Miletus, where he contrived a 
measure from which no advantage could possi- 
bly result to the lonians. Indeed, his principal 
motive was to distress Darius. He despatched 
a messenger into Phrygia, to those Pieonians 
who from the banks of the Strymon had been led 
away captive by Megabyzus, and who inhabited 
a district appropriated to them. His emissaries 
thus addressed them :— « Men of Paeonia, I am 

I gire them, with some dight alteration, from Bayle. 
— T. 

4 j;p#ar nor «MeUL]— A partieolar aeconnt of the Bfli. 
tary liabit and armsof tlie oriental nations may be foond 
in the serenth book of Herodotus, where be speaks of 
tlie natioftt whidi composed the prodigloas armament of 
Xn^es.— r. 

5 Tkirfy MouMiidll^Herodotas is the only ancient 
author wlio makes tlie aggregate of the Atlienians 
amount t4> more tlian twenty-one thousand indiridoals. 
Is this. Inquires M. Larcber, a fiMilt of the copyists, or 
were the AthcoiMia more popokms before the Pwsian 
and Peloponnesian wars ? ** Tbe narrow policy," observes 
Mr Gibbon, ** of presenring, without any foreign mix. 
tnre, the pure blood of tlie ancient citisens, had chedced 
the fortune, and hastened the ratal of Athens and Sparta 
The aspiring genius of Rome sacrifleed ranity to ambi- 
tion, and deemed it more prudent as well as honourable, 
to adopt virtue and merit for her own, wheresoever they 
were found, among slaves or strangers, enemies or bar. 



6 SoMTM oftk0 ealamiti^y-ThiB to another of the ex. 
ample* which Plutarch adduces in proof of the malice of 
HerodoCiML «« He has the andadty,** says Fhitarch, ••to 
^Brm, that the vesssii which the Athenians sent to the 
asstotance of tbe Ionissu^ who had revolted from the 
Persians, were the cause of the evik whidi aft er w rds 
sMosd, Bssrely becauee they cndeavoared to deliver sa 
may and snch UkMlriDaB Oredan dtiea, from servitode.** 
la point of argument, a weaker tract than thto of Flu. 
tweh WM never written; and this sssertion tai particular 
is too absurd to reqalrs any formal refutation.— r. 
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commiBsioned bj Aristagorai, prince of Mi- 
letus, to say, tbat if you will follow his coansel, 
yoa may be free. The whole of Ionia has re- 
volted from Persia, and it becomes you to seize 
this opportunity of returning to your native 
country.' You have only to appear on the 
banks of the ocean ; we will provide for the 
rest** The Pnonians received this informa. 
tion with great satislbction, and with their wives 
and children fled towards the sea. Some, 
however, yielding to their fears, remained be- 
hind. From the sea-^xMst they passed over to 
Chios : here they had scarce disembarked be- 
fore a huge body of Persian cavalry, sent in 
pursuit of them, appeared on the opposite 
shore. Unable to overtake them, they sent 
over to them at Chios, soliciting their return. 
This, however, had no effect: from Chios 
^ey were transported to Lesbos, from Lesbos 
to Doriscus,* and from thence they proceeded 
by land to Pnonia. 

XCIX. At this juncture, Aristagoras was 
joined by the Athenians in twenty vessels, 
who were also accompanied by five triremes of 
Eretrians. These latter did not engage in the 
contest from any regard for the Athenians, but 
to dischaige a similar debt of friendship to the 
Milesians. The Mflesians had formerly as- 
sisted the Eretrians against the Chalddians, 
when the Samians had united with them against 
the Eretrians and Milesians. When these and 
the rest of his confederates were assembled, 
Aristagoras commenced an expedition against 
Sardis: he himself continued at Miletus, 
whilst his brother Charopinus commanded the 
Milesians, and Hermophantus had the conduct 
of the allies. 

C. The lonians arriving with their fleet at 
Ephesus, disembarked at Coressus, a place in 
its vicinity. Taking some Ephesians for their 
guides, they advanced with a formidable force, 
directing their march ton^-ards the Cayster.' 
Passing over mount Tmolus, they arrived at 
Sardis, where meeting no resistance, they made 
themselves masters of the whole of Uie dty, 
except the citadel. This was defended by Ar. 
taphemes himself, with ^ large body of troops. 

1 i>orMctiA]— Doritcin is iMoionble for being tbe 
fteo0 where Xerxet munbered hb ■nny.— r. 

8 Cayiter.3— This rirer wm very fuDoim in classic 
story. It andenlly abounded with swans, and from its 
serpentiae course has soBMftimes been confounded with 
the lisander; the MKander was the appropriate rirer 
•f the MUesims, as was the Cnyster of the EpheaiaiM. 
The name the Turlcs now gire it b Chiay.— r. 



CI. This following incident preserved the 
city from plunder :^-the houses of Sardis* were 
in general constructed of reeds ; the few whicb 
were of brick had reed coverings. One of these 
being set on fire by a soldier, the flames spread 
from house to house, till the whole city was 
consumed. In the midst of the conflagratioa, 
the Lydians, and such Persians as were in the 
dty, seeing themselves surrounded by the flames, 
and without the possibility of escape, mabed 
in crowds to the forum, through the centre of 
which flows the Pactdus. This river brings, 
in its descent from mount Tmolus, a quantity 
of gold dust I* passing, as we have described, 
through Sardis, it mixes with the Hermus, tifi 
both are finally lost in the sea. The Persimns 
and Lydians, thus reduced to the last extremity^ 
were compelled to act on the defensive. The 
lonians seeing some of the enemy prepared to 
defend themselves, others advancing to attack 
them, were seized with a panic, and retired to 
mount Tmolus,* firom whence, under favour of 
the night, they retreated to their ships. 

CIL In the burning of Sardis, the temple of 
Cybele, the tutelar goddess of the country, was 
totally destroyed, which was afterwards made a 
pretence by the Persians for burning find tem- 
ples of the Greeks. When the Persians who 
dwell on this dde the Halys were acquainted 
with the above invasion, they determined to 
assist the Lydians. Following the lonians 
regularly from Sardis, they came up with then 
at Ephesus. A general engagement ensued, 
in which the lonians were defeated wiUi great 
slaughter. Amongst others of distinction who 
fell, was Eualds, chief of the Eretrians ; he 
had frequently been victorious in many cxmtests, 
of which a garland was the reward, and had 
been particularly celebrated by Simomdes of 
Ceos.' They who escaped from thia battle, 
took refuge in the diflTerent cities. 

S Sardi».y-The reader wiU recollect that Ssrtfs was 
the capital of Croesus, which is here r^reaented as con. 
sisting <Mily of a number of thatdied hooaoa, a proof tlial 
architecture had as yet made no progr ess .— r. 

4 OoU duti.y~lt had c«ased to do thb in the time of 
Strabo, that is to say, in the afs of Augustus.— L«re*<r. 

5 7lBietof.>-Strabo enumerates mount Tmolus anwDgst 
the places whidi produced the most excellent vines. It 
was also celebrated for its saffron.— See VirgiL 

NOMM VidM flNWM «t TmoltH odotM, he. 

It was also called Timolus. See Grid, 

DcMfMra Mri nymph* Tinau Timo't. 

It is now named TimoUtze.— T. 
Simomd4$ o/ Ceo#.>-There were several po^ at 
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cm. After the event of the abote expedi- 
tion, the Athenians vrithdrew themselves en- 
tirely from the lonians, and refused all the sdi- 
ietations of Aristi^ras by his ambassadors, to 
repeat their assistanee. The lonians though 
deprived of this resource, continued with no 
len ahicrity to persevere in the hostilities they 
had commenced against Darius. They sailed 
to the Hellespont, and reduced Byzantium, 
with the neighbouring cities : quitting that part 
again, and advancing to Caria, the greater part 
of the inhabitants joined them in their offensive 
operations. ThedtyofCaunus, which at first 
had refused their alliance, after the burning of 
Sardis, added itself to their forces. 

CIV. The confedeTKy was also ftrther 
strengthened by the voluntary accession of all 
the Cyprians, except the Anwthusians.* The 
following was the occasion of the revolt 6f the 
Cyprians from the Medes : — Gorgus prince of 
Salamis, son of Chersis, grusdson of Sinomus, 
great-gnmdson of Euelthon, had a younger bro- 
ther, whose name was Onetilus ; this man had 
repeatedly solicited Gorgus to revolt from the 
Persians; and on hearing of the secession of the 
lonians, he urged him with sdllgreater importun- 
ity. Finding allhis efforts ineffectual, assisted by 
his party, he took an opportunity of his brother's 
making an excursion from Salamis, to shut the 
gates against him : Goigus, thus deprived of his 
dty, took refuge amongst the Medes. Onesilus 
usurped his station, and persuaded the Cyprians 
to rebeL The Amathusians, who alone oppos- 
ed him, he dosely besieged. 

CV. At this period, Darius was informed 
of the burning of Sardis by the Athenians and 
Ibsians, and that Aristagorss of Miletus was 

tbk Mmes the eel«brated Mtire agsiiMt wonen wm 
written hj toother mmI more modem Sfanonidet. The 
great exeellenee of this Simonidee oi Ceos wm degiac 
fi o mp ori t kin. In wUdi IMooTtloe Hnlkama«ae does not 
•cruple to prefer Um to Pindar. The inTentkm of ioeal 
uMOiory was ascribed to him, and it is not a little remarlu 
aUe, that at the afe of eighty, he contended for and won 
npoeUoal prise. Hia nioet menmrahle saying was con- 
eocBiiv God. Uiero asked htan what Ood wm ? After 
naoy and reiterated delays, his answer was, ** The looger 
I meditate upon It, ttie more obecore the snltfect appears 
lo me.** He Is reproached for haring been the first who 
preatltnted his muse for mercenary pufpo ees Bayle 
seims to hare collected erery thing ot nMMneat relative 
lo ttis Simonidee, to whom for more minote parttcolars, 
I refer the reader.— 7*. 



to Vcnos, tiie whole Island of Cypros was aonetlmes ealU 
•d Amathosia— According to Ovid, It pr o d u ce d abon. 



the prindpal instigator of the confederacy against 
him. On first recdving the intelligence^ he is 
said to have treated the revolt of the lonians with 
extreme contempt, as if certain that it was im- 
posdble for them to escape his i ndi g n ation ; 
but he desired to know who the Athenians 
were ? On being told, he called for his bow, 
and shooting an arrow into the air, he exdaimed : 
— *< Suffer me, O Jupiter, to be revenged on 
these Athenians !** He afterwards directed one 
of his attendants to repeat to him, three times 
every day, when he sat down to table, ** Sir, re- 
member the Athenians.*' 

CVL After giving these orders, Darius 
summoned to his presence Histiseus of MDetus, 
whom he had long detained at his court. He 
addressed him thus : "lam informed, Histisus, 
that the man to whom you intrusted the govern- 
ment of Miletus, has exdted a rebellion against 
me ; he has procured forces from the oppodte 
continent, and seduced the lonians, whom I 
shall unquestionably chastise, from their duty. 
With their united assistance, he has destroyed 
my dty of Sardis. Can such a conduct pos- 
dbly meet with your approbation? or, unadvised 
by you, could he have done what he has ? Be 
careful not to involve yourself ina second offence 
against my authority.** — " Canyon, Sir, believe,** 
said Histiseus in reply, *' that I would be con- 
cerned in any thing which might occasion the 
smallest perplexity to you? What should I, 
who have nothing to wish for, gain by such con. 
duct? Do I not participate all that you your- 
self enjoy ; and have I not the honour of being 
your counsellor and your friend? If my repre- 
sentative has acted, as you allege^ it is entirely 
his own deed ; but I cannot easily be persuaded 
that dther he or the Milesians would engage 
in any thing to your pr^udice. If, neverthdess, 
what you intimate be really true, by withdraw- 
ing me ftom my own proper station you have 
only to blame yourself for the event. I suppose 
that the lonians have taken the opportunity of 
my absence, to accomplish what they have for 
a long time meditated. Had I been present in 
Ionia, I will venture to aflirm, that not a dty 
would have revolted frob your power: you have 
only therefore to send me iustandy to Ionia, 
that things may resume thdr former dtuation, 
and that I may give into your power the present 
governor of Miletus, who has occasioned all 
this mischief. Having first effected this, I 
swear by the ddties of Heaven, that i win not 
change the garb in which I shall set foot in 
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Ionia, without rendering the great island of 
Sardinia' tributary to your power. •* 

VII. Histiaeus made these protesUtions to 
delude Darius. The king was influenced by 
what he said, only requiring his return to Susa 
as soon as he should have fulfilled his engage- 
ments. 

C VI 1 1. In this interval, when the messenger 
from Sardis had informed Darius of the fate of 
that dty, and the king had done with his bow 
what we have described ; and when, after con- 
ferring with Histiseus, he had dismissed him to 
Ionia, the following incident occurred : Onesilus 
of ^alamis being engaged in the siege of Ama- 
thus, word was brought him that Artybius, a 
Persian officer, was on his way to Cyprus with 
a large fleet, and a formidable body of Persians. 
On hearing this, Onesilus sent messengers to 
different parts of Ionia, expressing his want 
and desire of assistance. The lonians, without 
hesitation, hastened to join him with a numer- 
ous fleet. Whilst they were already at Cyprus 
the Persians had passed over from Cilida, and 
were proceeding by land to Salamis. The 
Phenicians in the mean time had passed the 
promontory which is called the Key of Cyprus. 

CIX. Whilst things were in this situation, 
the princes of Cyprus assembled the Ionian 
chiefs, and thus addressed them : — « Men of 
Ionia, we submit to your own determination, 
whether you will engage the Phenicians or the 
Persians. If you rather choose to fight on land 
and with the Persians, it is time for you to dis- 
embark, that we may go on board your vessels, 
and attack the Phenicians. If you think it 
more advisable to encounter the Phenicians, it 
becomes you to do so immediately. — Decide 
which way you please, that as far as our efforts 
csn prevail, Ionia and Cyprus may be fi-ee.*' 
" We have been commissioned," answered the 
lonians, « by our country, to guard the ocean, 
not to deliver our vessels unto you, nor to en. 
gage the Persians by land. — We will endeavour 
to discbarge our duty in the station appointed 
us ; it is for you to distinguish youreelves as 
valiant men, remembering the oppressions 3^ou 
have endured from the idedes.*' 

1 &BnlKn^3.It1iM been doubted bymuay, wbethor 
on acootmt of the rast distance of Sardinia from the 
Asiatic continent, the text of Herodotus has not here been 
altered. RolHn in particQiar ii very incrednlom on the 
sniuect; bat as it appears by the preceding possagea of 
our author, that the Innians had penetrated to the ex. 
tremities of tbo Mediterranean, and wera not unacqnaint. 
ed with Corsica, an appearand of improbability in this 
narration ceases.— r 



ex. When the Persians were drawn up be- 
fore Salamis, the Cyprian commanders placed 
the forces of Cyprus against the auxOiaries of 
the enemy, selecting the flower of Salamis 
and Soli to oppose the Persians : Onesflos 
voluntarily stationed himself against Artybius 
the Persian general. 

CXI. Artybius was mounted on a charger, 
which had been taught to fiice aman in com|deCe 
armour : Onesilus hearing this, called to him 
his shield-bearer, who was a Carian of great 
military experience, and of undaunted oonnige : 
— " I hear," says he, « that the hone of Arty- 
bius, by his feet and his teeth, materially assists 
his master against an adversary ; deliberate on 
this, and tell me which you will encounter, the 
man or the horse." « Sir,* said the attendant, 
«« I am ready to engage with etflicr, or boib, or 
indeed to do whatever you command nie ; I 
should rather think it will be more consistent 
for you, being a prince and a general, to contend 
with one who is a prince and a general also. — 
If you should fortunately kill a person of thk 
description, you will acquire great glory, ot tf 
you should £dl by his hand, which heaven avert, 
the calamity i^ somewhat softened by the rank 
of the conqueror : it is for us of inferior rank to 
oppose men Hke ourselves. As to the horse, 
do not concern yourself about what he has been 
taught; I will venture to say, that he shall never 
again be troublesome to any one." 

CXII. In a short time afterwards, the hos- 
tile forces engaged both by sea and hind ; die 
lonians, after a severe contest, obtained a vic- 
tory over the Phenicians, in which the bravery 
of the Samians was remarkably conspiciioas- 
Whibt the armies were engaged by land, the 
following incident happened to the two generals : 
— Artybius, mounted on his horse, rushed 
against Onesilus, who, as he had concerted 
with his servant, aimed a blow at hina as he 
approached : and whilst the horse reared np lus 
feet against the shield of Onesilus, the Cariaa 
cut them off with an axe. — The horse, with his 
master, fell instantly to the ground. 

CXIII. In the midst of the battle, Stesenor, 
prince of Curium, with a considerable body of 
forces, went over to the enemy (it is said that 
the Curians are an Argive colony) ; their exam. 
pie was followed by the men of Salamis, in 
their chariots of war;' from which eventa the 

S Vkmrieit of tM>n>.Of these diarloCB, freqtient men. 
tion is n»de in Homer : they carried two men, ooe «< 
whom fuided the reins, the other foaght.-VMions mp^U 
mens of ancient chariots may be seen in Montfaar(m.^7: 
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P«nuttM obtiined « dedsire victory. The 
CypnanM fled. Araoqg tbe number of tbe alain 
vsB Onesilus, son of Gheraif, and principal in- 
adgator of tbe revolt; the Solian prince Arif- 
locjpms, also fell, son of that JPhilocyprus,' 
whom Solon of Athena» when at Cyprus, cele- 
brated in verse amongst other sovereign princes. 

CXI V. Jn revenge for his besieging them, 
the Amathusians took the head of Onesilus, and 
carrying it back in triwnph, fixed it over their 
gates : soroetirae afterwards, when the inside 
of tbe bead was decayed, a swarm of bees set- 
tling in it, filled it with honey. Thepeopleof 
Amathus consulted the orade on the occasion, 
and were directed to bury the head, and every 
year to sacrifice to Onealus as to an hero. 
Their obedience involved a promise of future 
prosperity ; and even within my remembrance, 
they have performed what was required of them. 

CX V. The lomans, although sucoeasful in 
the naval engagement off Cyprus, as soon as 
tbey heard of the defeat and death of Onesilus, 
and that all the cities of Cyprus were closely 
blockaded, except Salamis, which the citizens 
bad restored to Gorgus, their former sovereign, 
returned with all possible expedition to Ionia. 
Of all the towns in Cyprus, Soli made the 
longest and most vigorous defence $ but of this, 
byuBdennimng the place, the Peruans obtained 
possession after a five months* siege.. 

CXVL Thus tbe Cyprians, having enjoyed 
their liberties for the space of a year, were a 
second time reduced to servitude. All the 
lonians who had been engaged in the expedition 
against Sardis, were afterwards vigorously at- 
tacked by Dauriscs, Hymees, Otanes, and other 
Persian generals, each of whom bad married a 
daughter of Darius : they first drove them to 
their ships, then took and plundered their towns, 
which tbey divided among themselves. 

CXVII. Daurises afterwards turned his 
arms against the cities of the Hellespont, and 
in as many successive days made himself master 
of Abydos, Percotes, Lampsacus,^ and Paeson. 



FVom this latter plaoe be proceeded to Parion, 
but learning on his march, that the Carkns,. 
taking part with the lonians, had revolted firom 
Persia, he turned aside from the Hellespont, 
and led his forces against Cari^ 

CXVIIL Of tibia motkm of Daurises the 
Carians had early information, in consequence 
of whidi they assembled at a place called die 
White Columns, not fitf ftom the river Marsy- 
as, which, passing through the district of Hi- 
dryas, flows into the Meander. Various senti- 
ments were on this occasion delivered ; but the 
most sagacious in my estimatian was that of 
Pixodams, son of Mausolus ; he was a native 
of Cindys, and had married the daughter of 
Syennesis, prince of Cilida. He advised, that 
passing the Msander, they should attack the 
enemy, with the river in their rear ; that thus 
deprived of all possibility of retreat, they should 
ftom oompulsioD stand their ground, and make 
the greater exertions of valour. This advice 
was not accepted ; they chose rather that tbe 
Perrians should have the Maander bddnd them, 
that if they vanquished the enemy in tbe field 
tbey might afterwards drive them into the river. 

CXIX. Tbe Persians advanced, and passed 
tbe INfoander ; the Carians met them on the 
banks of the Marsyas, when a severe and well 
fought contest ensued. The Persians had so 
greatly the advantage in point of number, that 
they were finally victorious; two thousand 
Persians, and ten thousand Carians, fell in tbe 
battle ; they who escaped ftt>m the field fled to 
Labnmda, and took refuge in a sacred wood of 
planes, surrounding a temple of Jupiter Stra- 
tins.* Tbe Carians are the only people, as &n 
m I have been able to learn, who sacrifice to 
this Jupiter. Driven to the above extrenuty, 
they deliberated among themselves, whether it 
would be better to surrender themselves to tbe 
Persians, or finally to relinquish Asia. 



3 P**to<w>riii:>-PWIocypruiw«i prince of Soli, when 
Soloa arrived at Cyprus ; Soli was then called JEpeia, 
and tbe approaches to it were steep and difficult, and its 
aelfhbnurhood onfruitfuL Solon adrised the prince to 
rtbolld it on the plain which it overlooked, and undertook 
the labour of furnishing it with inhabitants. In this he 
•nooeededy and Philocyprus, from g^ratitude, gave his city 
the name of the Athenian philosopher. Solon menttons 
thb incident in some verses addressed to Philocyprus, 
pnaenred in Plutarch — LorcAer. 

4 ZaMpMCtui]— Thb place was given to Themistodes 
to fttffrisb hfan wine, and was memorable fai antiqaity 



for producing many «ninent men.— E^dcurus resided 
here a long time.— T. 

5 Jupiter 8tratim»-^0r ^JupiUr tk* ii»rr»9r03— The 
Carians were the only people, in the time of Herodotus, 
who worshipped Jufrtter under this title. He was par. 
ticularly honoured at Labnmda, and therefore Strabo 
calls him the Labrandinian Jupiter. He hrid a hatdiet 
in his hand, and Plutarch (inhb Greek Questions) relates 
the reason ; he was afterwards worshipped in other 
places under the same appelbitioa Amongst the mar. 
bles at Oxford, there is a stone which seems to luive 
served for an altar, havmg an axe, and this inscription ; 
A102 AABPATNAOr KAI AIOX MEnCTOT— « Of 
the Labrsndinian Jupiter, and of the very Great Jupiter.** 
It was found in a Turkish cemetery, between AphrodisiaB 
and Ifieropolis, and consequently in Caria, thoagh at a 
great dtetance fhmi Labranda.— LorcAer. 
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CXX. In tbe midst of dieir conBuhatuni, 
the MilwiMiit with their allies arrived to rein- 
force them; the Carians resumed their coonige, 
and again prepared for hostilities ; they a second 
time advanced to meet the Persians, and after 
an en^igement more obstinate than thf former, 
sustained a second defeat, in which a prodigious 
number, chiefly of Milesians, were slain. 

CXXL The Carians soon recruited their 
forces, and in a subsequent action, somewhat 
repaired their former losses. Receiving in- 
telligence that the Persians were on their 
march to attack their towns, they placed them, 
selves in ambuscade, in the road to Pidasus. The 
Persians by night fell into the snare, and a vast 
number were slain, with their genenUs Dauri. 
ses, Amorges, and Sisimaces ; Myrses, the son 
of Gyges, was also of the number. 

CXXIL The conduct of this ambuscade 
was intrusted to Heradides son of Ibanolis, a 
Mylassian.^The event has been related. Hy- 
mees, who was engaged amongst others in the 
pursuit of the lonians, alter the afikir of Sardis, 
turning towards the Propontis, took Cios, a 
Mysian city. Receiving intelligence that Dau- 
rises had quitted the HeUespont, to march 
against Caria, he left the Propontis, and pro- 
ceeded to the Hellespont, where he effectually 
reduced all the ^olians of the Trojan district ; 
he vanquished also the Gergiths, a remnant of 
the ancient Teucri. Hymees himself, after all 
^ese successes, died at TroB& 

CXXIII. Artaphemes, governor of Sardis, 
and Otanes, the third in command, received 
orders to lead their forces to Ionia and i£olia, 
which b contiguous to it; they made them- 
selves masters of Clazomerae in Ionia, and of 
Cyma, an iEolian city. 

CXXIV. After the capture of these places, 
Aristagoras of Mletus, though the author of 
all the confusion in which Ionia had been in- 



volved, betrayed a total want of intrepi^ ; 
these losses oonfinned him in the belief; that 
all attempts to overc om e Darius would be in- 
effectual ; he according determined to aedc his 
safety in flight He assembled his party, an^ 
submitted to them whether it would not be ad- 
visable to have some place of retreat, in eve 
they should be driven from Miletus. He left it 
to them to determine, whether they should 
establish a colony in Sardinia, or whether they 
should retire to Myrcinus, a dty of the Edo> 
nians, which had been fortified by Hi«H — ««t 
to whom Darius had presented it 

CXXV. Hecataeus the historian^ who was 
the son of Hegasander, was not for establish- 
ing acolony at either of these jdaoes ; he affiraw 
ed, that if they should be expelled fimn Mile- 
tus, it would be more expedient for them to 
construct a fort in the island of Levos, aad 
there remain till a fiivourable opportunity 
should enable them to return to Miletas. 

CXXVL Aristagoras himsdf was more 
inclined to retire to Myrcinus; he confided 
therefore the administration of Miletns to Py- 
thagoras, a man exceedingly popular, and takii^ 
with him all those who thought proper taaoeom- 
pany him, he embarked for Thrace^ where he 
took poss es sion of the district which he had in 
view. Leaving this place, he proceeded to the 
attack of some other, where both he and bis 
army fell by the hands of the ThraciaoSy who 
had previously entered into terms to r 
city into his power.' 



1 I cannot diBmin this book of Herodotus witlMmt r«. 
marking, that it contains a great deal <tf cnrloas kirtory, 
and abounds with many admirable ezaaiplM of pil t afc 
Ufe. TiM speech of Soskdea of Corinth, in fnom of 
liberty, is excellent in its kind ; and the many i 
aad indeed moral sentimente, which are 
thronglioat the whole book, cannot fail of prodorkif 
both enteftainment and Instnactioa— r. 
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L SocH was tbe &te of AristagoiuB, tbe in- 
stigator of the Ionian revdt.— Histisus of 
Miletus, as soon as Darius had acquiesced in 
his departure from Susa, proceeded to Sardis. 
On hb arrival, Artaphemes the goremor asked 
him what he thought could possibly have induced 
tbe lonians to revolt? He expressed himself 
ignorant of the cause, and astonished at the 
event. Artaphemes, however,- who bad been 
informed of his preceding artifice, and was sen* 
sible of his present dissimulation, observed to 
him, that the matter might be thus explained : 
•« You,** says he, ** made the shoe' which Aris- 
tagoras has worn." 

IL HistiKus, perceiving himself suspected, 
led the very first night towards the sea ; and 
inatead of fulfilling his engagements with Darius, 
lo whose power he had promised to reduce the 
great island of Sardinia, assumed the command 
of the Ionian forces against him. Passing over 
into Chios, he was seized and thrown into chains 
by the inhabitants, who accused him of coming 
from the king with some design against their 

1 Made tiU $hoe.y~l hart giren a tttersl tramtelkm 
from tbe Greek; Imt M. Larchar, thinking perhaps the 
exprettlon Mtnewhat Inclining to mlgarity, ha* raider. 
ed it that, ** Yon eontrlred the ptot whkh he haaexecot- 
ed.*' Not rery unlike thiaphraMQMd by the PWsian to 
Aiistagoraa, is oor E^iglisb one of ataading In another 
penoa*B shoes ; which perhaps may be traced to tiroes 
■sere remote than may at first be iasaglned. When the 
Greeks rerltaied upon their conches at meals and enter, 
tainmenta, they pulled of their sandals ; If any one, on 
any ocomIoq, wanted to leare the apartment, he pat them 
on^ain. ThsteCore. says the poet, I do that with res. 
pect to yo«r manners, as aman does at an entertalBment, 
who, wantliv to go oat of tte room , Qscs another person's 
aandals. It woaklbynomeansbeanantaitaresttavvortc, 
to trace the meanfaiff of oor prorertial expremioos to 
their rcflsolest application: for my own part I am weU 
eonrinred, that more of them might be discorered in the 
nsstom* and langnages of Greece and Rome, than an 
AagUsh antSqnary woaki at flnt perhaps be wUHng to 
•ll«w.— r 



state. When they had heard the truth, and 
were convinced that he was really an enemy to 
Darius, they released him. 

III. Histiseus was afterwards interrogated 
by the lonians, why he had so precipitately im-' 
pelled Aristagoras to revolt, a circumstance 
which had occasioned the loss of so many of 
their countrymen. His answer was insidious, 
and calcukted to impress tbe lonians with 
alarm ; he told them what really was not the 
fiu:t, that his conduct had been prompted by the 
avowed intentions of Darius, to remove the 
Phenicians" to Ionia, and the lonians to Phe- 
nicia. 

ly. His next measure was to send letters 
to certain Persians at Sardis," with whom he 



8 To remove the Phettieiamst |re.>->lt was the easier 
to make the lonians credit this assertioo, because such 
kind of transmigrations were frequent amongst the As. 
Syrians and Persians. It is well known that the Jews 
were rsroored to Babykm and Media, and Hyrranlana 
were to be found in Asin Minor : it would indeed be 
endless to enumerate all the transmigrations which were 
made by the command of those people.— iUircA«r.— We 
liaTe already seen a great part of the Ftoonians of Thrare 
removed into Asia by order of DariusL See book t. di. 
15i— r. 

3 Sardii.^ As this city was one of the roost celebrated 
in andent history, for its dignity and wealth, the follow, 
ingsuodnct aocoont of ttie Tarious maatMS through whose 
hands it passed, may not be unacceptable. 

On the defeat of Croesus, it came under the power of 
Cyrus. On the dlrWon of the Persian monarchy into 
satrapiea, it became the reaidenoe of tbe satrap, who had 
thegoTemmentofthesea.coaBt When the lonians re. 
Tolted from Darius, son of Hystaspes, it was burnt by 
the con f eder a t e s, nnder the conduct of AristagoraB, see 
chapter W of tUa book. This was one of the principal 
motivea wUch induced Darius to make war on Greece. 
It soon recorered its splendour, and su r p as sed all the 
cities of Asia in its opalence. When Alexander the 
Great Tanqnlshed the generala of Darius on the banks of 
the Orankrw, it feU faito hto Imnds} but U finally came 
into the power of the kings of Syria. Attahis Fhilome. 
ter, one of the deseendants of Antiochus the great, be. 
queathed this among his other posaessloos U> the Romans, 

2N 
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had previously communicated on the subject of 
a revolt ; these he intrusted to Hennippus, a 
native of Atamis, who abused the confidence 
reposed in him, by delivering the letters into 
the bands of Artaphemes. The governor, after 
acquainting himself with their contents, desired 
Hermippus to deliver them according to their 
first directions, and then to give to him the 
answers intended for Hisdaeus. In consequence 
of the intelligence which he by these means 
obtained, Artaphemes put a great number of 
Persians to death. 

V. A timiult was thus excited at Sardis; 
but Histisus fidling in this project, prevailed 
on the Chians to carry him back to Miletus. 
The Milesians, delighted with the removal of 
Aristagoras, had already tasted the sweets of 
liberty, and were little inclined to give admis- 
sion to a second master. Histieus, attempting 
to e£fect a landing at Miletus in the night, was, 
by some unknown hand, wounded in the thigh : 
rejected by his country, he again set sail for 
Chios, whence, as the inhabitants refused to 
intrust him with their fleet, he passed over to 
Blitylene.' Having, from the Lesbians, obtain, 
ed the command of eight triremes properiy 
equipped, he proceeded to Byzantium. Here 
he took his station, and intercepted all the ves- 
sels coming from the Euxine, except those which 
consented to obey him. 

yi. Whilst Histiieus, with the aid of the 
people of Biitylene, was acting thus, Miletus it- 
self was threatened with a roost formidable 
attack, both by sea and land. The Persian 
generals had collected all their forces into one 
body, and making but little account of the 
other cities, advanced towards Mletus. Of 
those who assisted them by sea, the Phenidans 
were the most alert; with these served the 
Cyprians, who bad been recently subdued as 
well as the Cilicians and Egyptians. . 

y XL When the lonians received intelligence 
of this armament, which not only menaced Mi- 
letus, but the rest of Ionia, they sent delegates 
to the Panionium.' The result of their de- 

and three yean after his death it wm rednoed into a 
Roman proyince. 

For farther particulan conoeraing It, the reader nwy, 
with mach Mtia fact io n , conaolt a Dieacrtation by the 
Abbe Belley, in the 18th volume of the Ifemoin o€ In. 
•criptioos and Bellee Lettres. 

1 MUjflmcy-la the first book, ch. lea it is written 
Mytilene i the diflerence is in the original 

S Pamiomum,-}^.6e9 chap. 146 of book the first—In 
my note iq>on this word, I omitted to mention, that the 
Panionium probably sngfeated to Milton the idea of his 



liberations was, that they should by no 
meet the Persians by land ; that the people of 
Miletus should vigorously defend their city: 
and that the allies should provide and equip 
every vessd in their power ; that as soon u 
their fleet should be in readiness, they should 
meet at Lade,' and risk a battle in favour of 
Miletus. Lade is a snudl island immediately 
opposite to Miletus. 

yill. The lonians completed their fleet, 
and assembled at the place appointed: they 
were reinforced by the collective power of the 
^oliana of Lesbos, and prepared for an en- 
gagement in the following order. The IkCle- 
sians furnished eighty vessels, which occupied 
the east wing ; next to these were the Prienians, 
with twelve, and the Mysians with three ahips ; 
contiguous were the Chians in one hiuidred 
vessds, and the Teians in seventeen ; beyond 
these were the Erytheans and Phocsana, the 
former with eight, die latter with three shipa. 
The Lesbians in seventy shipa were next to 
the Phocseans ; in the extremity of the Ikie, to 
the west, the Saraians were posted in sixty 
ships : the whole fleet was composed of tbtce 
hundred and fifty-three triremes. 

IX. The Barbarians were possessed of six 
hundred vessels : as soon as they canae before 
Miletus, and their land forces also were arrived, 
the- Persian commanders were greatly alanned 
by the intelligence they received of their adver- 
saries' ibrce ; they began to ^prebend that tkeir 
inferiority 1^ sea might at the same time pre- 
vent their capture of Miletus, and e^qsoee them 
to the resentment of Darius. With these sen- 
timents, they called together those Ionian 
princes who, being deposed by Aristagoras, bad 
taken refuge among the Modes, and were pre- 
sent on this expedition. — Theyaddressed them 
to this effect : ** Men of Ionia, let each of you 
now show his zeal in the royal cause, by en- 
deavouring to detach from this confederacy his 
own countrymen : allure them 1^ the promise 
that no punishment shall be the conseqoeace of 
their revolt; that neither their temples nor 
other edifices shall be burned : that their treat- 



MMnwhUt aw vtagaA bcnMa ly e 
Of ■ovwrign power, wUh swAil mcm 



* ~* • — T"" ' "— Ti" m ihi bun iiiiiirtiii 

A MUom oeaacU brtftviUi to bo bold 
Al PAUDBMomtiii, tho hlffh copiul 
OrSatmondhlspoon. r. 

3 Z.aitf.3— Pansanias informs as that thto island waa 
dlTided into two, one of wUdi parts was called Asteria^ 
from Aaterius, the son of Anactes. See book L cIha. 
6.-r. 
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ment shall not in any respect be more violent 
than before. If they persevere in trusting to 
the event of a battle, tell them that the con- 
trary of all these will assuredly hi^pen ;^-them- 
sdves shall be hurried into servitude, their 
youths castrated,* their daughters carried to 
Bactra,* and their country given to others." 



4 Youths eastruted.y-.We learn that castration was in 
• very early period of sodety inflicted asa pnnialunent 
for rariooa crime*. Dlodoms Stcolna, book L ch. m 
ipcaldnff of th^ £;iryptiaia, has this paasage : 

•* The laws with respect to women were remarlcably 
•erere : If a man committed a rape npon a free woman, 
be had hit prirate parts cut off; they were of opinion, 
thattMs one Grime included three others ofahdnous 
nature— h^ustice, defilement, (mmt tw* rurMw tvyx"''*') 
and confdsion with respect to children.** 

(^atmtion, in many conntriee, was the punishment of 
•dnHery ; and by an edict of Justinian it was Inflicted 
also on Sodomitea. Hume, in hk History of England, 
gives the following extraordinary act o( cruelty from 
ntistephen, which was perpetrated on the clergy by 
Qeaflhpy, the fiather of Henry IL 

** When he was master of Normandy, the chapter of 
Seex presumed, Mrithout his consent, to proceed to the 
election of a bisliop ; upon which he ordered all of them, 
with the bishop elect* to be castrated, and made all their 
leatideB be bnnight him in a platter.** 

Mr Gibbon, relating this anecdote, snl«)oini, in his 
usual sarcastic style. «* Of the pain and danger they 
might Justly complain ; yet, since they had vowed ehaa. 
tity, he deprived them of a superfluous treasure.'*— T. 

It may not be hnproper to observe in this place, that 
tlie Hottentots have a most preposterous custom of de. 
priving their males of one testicle, which is religloasly 
obaenred thrmigh all the Hottentot nations, with a great 
deal offsaremony, See Kolben. It is worthy also of re. 
mark, that this custom owes its rise to some precept of 
the most remote antiquity ; for the Hottentots confess it 
Is a law, which has prevailed through all their genera- 
tlooa, Chat no man sliaU have carnal Iniowledge of a wo. 
asanbelore he i« deprived of the left testlde. A custom 
so singular as this must surely have originated from some 
adequate cause : what this may have been, well deserves 
the investigation of the learned. Jupiter castrated Sa. 
turn; in Fhrygia, Atya and the priests of Cyhele were 
castrated ; thus we see, that anciently it was considered 
as a religious rite. From some traditions of these facts 
the Hottentots might also take up this practice. 

BodMot is of opinion, that the MUe of Jupiter's cas. 
trating Saturn arose from the story which scripture tells 
of Noah lying in his tent. Gen. \x. 21. The Phrygian 
euatom of castrating the priests of Cybele might perhaps 
be owing to some erroneous and imperfect tradition of 



5 i8aefra3— This place, though mentioned by Strabo, 
aod other andent writers, as of great importance, and 
the capital of a provinoe remarkable for its fertility, is 
now either entirely unknown, or a very insigniflcant 
rla»>*-SoaM an of opinkm, that its modern name is 
l\ennend ; d' Anville thinks tt is the dty Balok, and Ma- 
jor Rennell Is entirdy of this opinion. Bactra is thus 
1 by Virgil: 

Bod ncqu Mcdomm irlTa. ditintma Urn, 

N«e paldMf Qmagt^ atque mum torWdvs Hanniu, 

LuMlfbas Italia Mttanti aon Bseua, ntqas Jadi, 



X. Under covte of the night the Ionian 
princes were despatched with the above resolu*. 
tions to their respective countrymen. Tha 
lonians, who were thus addressed^ refused to 
betray the common cause, believing these pio- 
positions made to themselves alone. -~Such 
were the incidents n^ich happened on the ar<- 
rival of the Persians before Miletus. 

XI. The lonians assembled at I^e, as had 
been appointed, and amongst the various 
ojnnions which were delivered in council, 
Dionysius the Phocsean leader expressed him- 
self as foUows :-^«< Our a&irsare come to that 
deUcate point,* O, fonians, that we must either 
be free men or slaves, and even fugitive slaves. 
If you willingly submit to the trouble, your sit- 
uation will at first be painful, but having vaa^ 
quished your enemies, you will then enjoy your 
liberties ; if you suffer your vigour to relax, or 
disorder to take place among you, 1 see no 
means of your evading the indignation with 
which the Persian king will punish your revolt. 
Submit yourselves to my direction, and I will 
engage, if the gods be but impartid, that either 
the enemy shall not attack you at all, or, if they 
do, it shall be greatly to their own detriment '"^ 

XIL In consequence of this speech, the 
lonians resigned themselves to the will of 
Dionysius. Every day he drew out the whole 
fleet in order of battle, leaving a proper interval 
for the use of the oars : he then taught them to 
manoeuvre^ their ships, keeping the men at 



Delicate pomty-UtenUy, «• are upon the point of 
a raxor." This passage is quoted by Longinus, sect ». 
as akappy example of the hyperbaton, which he explains 
to be a transposition of words or sentiments, out of the 
natural order of discourse, and ImfHyingextrone violence 
of passion. 

The wOTdAjcpertotofi is derived ftwn win;, beyond, and 
fituM0, to go ; and Pearce, fai his notes upon Longinns, 
gives two examples of the use of this figure from Virgil : 



M». ii. 348. 
Me, toe, adMun qal fcdi In m* MnwrUtc fcmim. JKm. is. 4t7. 

Livy also has an expression similar to this of Herodo. 
tus :— *' Jam enim sub ictu tcli erant et undique imta- 
banthostes. 

Erasmus, in his Adagia, gives us three examples of 
this proverbial expression, from Homer, Sophocles, and 
Theocritus. That of Homer is in the tenth book of 
the Hied, where Nestor says, as Pope has rendered it, 
diffusely Indeed, but with peculiar force and beauty, ex. 
cept in the second line, which is rather flat : 

But now Um latt dcqialr MunvQiidb ear hoM, 
No boor moat put, no roomont mtut bo loot ; 
Each tingle Greek In this conclusive strife 
Stands onlAcaftorpMfirf^ardoofh or lift. T. 

7 Tomatumore.^Att»frXs§9 rt»f*if»e*y~.Tlda passage 
Larcher renders thus : •* He made them pass betwixt the 
ranks, and quickly retreat " Ernesti understands the 
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their arms : the rest of the day the ships lay at 
their anchors.* Without being suffered to re- 
ceive any relaxation from this disripline, the 
lonians, till the seventh day, punctually obeyed 
his comnuuids ; on the dghth, unused to such 
fiitigue, impatient of its continuance, and op- 
pressed by the heat, they began to murmur. — 
«We must surely,*' they exclaimed one to 
another, '< have offended some deity, to be ex- 
posed to these hardships ; or we must be both 
absurd and pusillanimous, to suffer this insolent 
Phocaean, master but of three vessels, to treat 
ut as he pleases. Having us in his power, he 
has afflicted us with various evils. Many of us 
are already weakened by sickness, and more of 
us likely to become sow Better were it for us 
to endure any calamities than these, and sub- 
mit to servitude, if it must be so, than bear our 
present oppressions. Let us obey him no 
longer." The discontent spread, and all sub- 
ordination ceased; they disembarked, fixed 
their tents in Lade, and keeping themselves 
under the shade,' would neither go on board 
nor repeat their military exercises. 

expreMlon differently i it U certainlf a naotical tenn i I 
bare tlierefore preferred the i ntOTpr etation whidi I 
think the words will admit, and which wiU certainly be 
more Intelligible and latkiactory to the fiaglish reader. 
— r. 

1 At their ancAor*. 3—The Oreeke need to draw up 
their YCMela along shore while they themselres were on 
land. When the sentinels percetred the enemy's fleet, 
they made signals, and their troops iramediatdy came on 
board. The lonians, whom thdr leader would not vaU 
far to come <m shore, foond the senrice very laborious ; 
and, as they were not accustomed to military diadpliue, 
it is not surprising that they considered this as aspedes 
of senritnde, which they were impatient to break.— 
Larelk0r. 

The first anchors were probably nothing mora than 
Mrge stones, and we know that they sometimes used 
for this purpose bags of sand, wUdi might answer well 
enough for Tessels of small burden, in a light and sandy 
bottom. TraYellers to the east make mention of wood, 
en anchors J and there belonged to the large ship made 
for king Hiero, eight anchors of iron and four of wood. 
The Phenidans used lead for some part of their anchors; 
for, in a Toyage which they made to SIrUy, Diodorus 
Sicnlus says, they found silrer in such great abundance, 
that they took the lead out of their andiors, and put 
silrer In its place. 

More anciently, the andior had but one fluke or arm : 
the addition isi a second has been ascribed to Anacharsis 
the Scythian. 

Our ressels carry their anchors at the prow : but it 
should seem, from Acts xxriL rer8e29, that theancients 
carriM theirs at the stem. 

**Then fearing lest they should hare fallen upon rocks, 
they cart four anchors out of the stem, and wislied for 
the day.**— r. 

9 Under the sft<uC0.>-Thia expression may seem to 
border a little on the ridiculous, till it is remembered. 



XIII. The Samian leaders, observing wbac 
passed amongst the lonians, were more indined 
to listen to the soUdlations of the Persians to 
withdraw from the confederacy ; these solicita- 
tions were communicated to them by .fiaoes, 
the son of Syloson ; and the increasing disorder 
which prevailed so obviously amongst the 
lonians added to their weight. They moreover 
reflected that there was little probability of 
finally defeating the power of the Persian 
monarch, sensible that if the present naval 
armament of Darius were dispersed, a second, 
five times as formidable, would soon be at hand. 
Availing themselves therefore of the first lefu. 
sal of the lonians to perform their customaiy 
duty, they thought this no improper opportunity 
of securing their private, and sacred buildings. 
JBaces, to whose remonstraooe the «Samians 
listened, was son of Syloson, snd grandson of 
^aces : he had formerly enjoyed the supreme 
authority of Samoa, but, with the other Ionian 
princes, had been driven from his station by 
Aristagoras. 

XI v. Not long afterwards the Phenicians 
advanced, and were met by the lonians, with 
their fleet drawn up with a contracted front. A 
battle ensued, but who amongst the lonians 
on this occasion disgraced themselves by their 
cowardice, or signalized themselves by their 
valour, I am unable to ascertain ; for they reci- 
procally censure each other. It is said that the 
Samians, as they had previously concerted with 
.faces, left thdr place in the line, and set sail 
for Samoa. We must except eleven vessels, 
whose officers, refusing to obey their superiors 
in command, remained and fought To com- 
memorete this act of valour, the general council 
of the Samians ordained that the names of these 
men, and of their ancestors, should be inscribed 
on a public column,' which is still to be seoi 
in their forum. The Lesbians, seeing what 
was done by the Samians, next whom they 



that in aU oriental dimates, both trareOers and natlTea 
phK* their greatest delight in slee|^ and taklngr thak* 
repasts under shade. 

3 PuhUe c p Ih wiw.3— Various wefe the uses for wWrk 
pillars or columns were erected in the eariler agea of Ml. 
tiquity. In the second book of Herodotus, we rend tint 
Seeostris erected pillars as mittary trophies in the Mm. 
tries which he conquered. In the book of VwoanAm te 
EUads we find them inscribed with the partiealaraar the 
public treaties and aUianees. There were aone piand 
round the tnnple of JQsrulapius at Corinth, upon v^lck 
the names of rarious diseases were written, with thtk 
nereral remedies. They were also frequently used as 
for the dead.— r. 
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were stationed, followed their example, as did 
the greater number of the lonians. 

XV. Of those who remained, the Chians 
suffered the most, as well from the efforts 
which they made, as from their wish not to act 
dishonourably. They had strengthened the 
confederacy, as I have before observed, by a 
fleet of a hundred vessels, each manned with 
four hundred chosen warriors. They observed 
the treachery of many of the allies, but disdain- 
ed to imitate their example. With the few of 
tiieir friends which remained, they repeatedly 
broke the enemy's line ; till, after taking a great 
number of vessels, and losing many of their own, 
they retired to their own island. 

XVL Their disabled ships being pursued, 
they retreated to Mycale. The crews here ran 
their vessels on shore, and leaving them, march- 
ed on foot over the continent. Entering the 
Ephesian territories, they approached the dty 
in the evening, when the women were celebrat- 
ing the mysteries of Ceres.* The Ephesians 
had heard nothing concerning them, and seeing 
a number of armed men in their territories, 
they suspected them to be robbers,- who had 
violent designs upon their women. They as- 
sembled therefore to repel the supposed invad- 
en, and killed them all on the spot. Such was 
the end of these Chians. 

Xyil. Dionysius the PhocsBan, perceiving 
the Ionian power effectually broken, retreated, 
ifter taking three of the enemy's ships. He 
did not however go to Phocsea, which he well 
knew must share the common fate of Ionia, 
bvt he directed his course immediately to Phe- 
nida. He here made himself master of many 
vessels richly laden, and a considerable quantity 
of silver, with which he sailed to Sicily : here 
he exerdsed a piratical life, conmiittlng many 
depredations on the Carthaginians and Tyrrhe- 
nians, but not molesting the Greeks. 



4 Mjf9terU$ of Cer4$,y^The same jealousy whirh pre- 
vailed in Oreece with respect to the intrusioii of men at 
the eelebratlon of the Thesmopborla, was afterwards 
hnltated at Rome In the rites of the Bona Dea. Witness 
the abhorrence in which the criminality of Clodhisin this 
Instance was held by the more respectable part of Us 
eonntrymen, and the rery strong language applied 
against him by Cicero. This pecnll&rity is introduced 
with roach humour and efli»rt by Lodan, where speak- 
ing of two men, one remarkable for his attachment to 
boys, and another to women; " the house of the one,** 
•ays he, ** was crowded with beardless youths ; of the 
other, with dancing and singing women.** indeed, (•< •» 
9ir/Mf«fi«i() as in the Theonophorla, there was not a 
male to be seen, except perhaps an inCuit, or an old 
eook too fiur adraneed in yean to excite Jealoosy.— See 
the edltloo o# Hemsterhoshia, vol. iL WI.^T. 



XVIII. The Persians having thus ronted 
the lonians, laid close siege to Miletus, both 
by sea and land. They not only undermined 
the walls, but applied every spedes of military 
machines against it In the sixth year after the 
revolt of Aristagoras, they took and plundered 
the place. By this calamity the former predic 
tion of the orade was finally accomplished. 

XIX. The Argives, having consulted the 
orade of Delphi relative to the future fate of 
their dty, received an answer which referred to 
themsdves in part, but which also involved the 
fortune of the Milesians. Of what concerned 
the Argives, I shall make mention when I come 
to speak of that people ; what related to the ab- 
sent Milesians was conceived in these terms : — 

Thou, then, Miletus, rersed in ill too long, 
Shalt be the prey and plunder of the strong ; 
Your wi?ee shall stoop to wash a long-hair 'd* train. 
And others guard our Didynuean fane. 

Thus, as we have described, was the prediction 
accomplished. The greater part of the Mile- 
sians were slain by the Persians, who wear 
thdr hair long ; their wives and children were 
carried into slavery; the temple at Didymus,* 
and the shrine near the oracle, were consumed 
by fire. Of the riches of this temple I have 
elsewhere and frequently spoken. 

XX. The Milesians who survived the 
slaughter were carried to Susa. Darius treated 
them with great humanity, and no farther pun- 



5 Long^air*d. 3— From hence we may infer that it was 
not peculiar to the Greeks to use female attendants for 
the offices of the bath. The passages In Homer whirh 
describe the particulars of a custom so contradictory to 
modem delicacy and refinement, are too numerous to be 
specified, and indeed too familiar to be repeated here. I 
find the following passage in Athenssns, whkfa being lass 
notorious, I insert for the gratification of the EngHsh 
reader:— 

<* Homer also makes rirgins and women wash stran- 
gers, which they did without exdting desire, or being 
exposed to intemperate passion, being well regulated 
themselres, and touching those who were rirtuous also : 
such was the custom of antiquity, according to which the 
daughters of Cocalns washed Minos, who had passed 
orer Into Sldly.'*— 5«e Atheiunu^ i. a— r. 

DtdfyMttf.l— This place was in the territories of 
Miletus, and celebrated for the temple of the Didymean 
Apolla This temple was more anciently denominated 
the temple of Branchid*, the oracle of which I have be- 
fore described. As this title was given Apollo from 
the circumstance of the sun and moon enlightening the 
world alternately by day and night, it may not be Im- 
proper to insert in this place the literal translation of an 
aenigma on the day and night, the original lines of which 
are preserved in Athensus, from a tragedy of CEdipus ; 
*■ There are two stetert, one of which produces ttie other, 
imd that which produces is in its torn prodoced by the 
other.**— r. 
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isbed them than by removing them to Ampe,' 
a city near that part of the Erythman sea 
where it receives the waters of the Tigris. 
The low country surromiding the town of Mile- 
tus, the Persians reserved for themselves j but 
they gave the mountainous parts to the Carians 
of Pedasus." 

XXI. The MUesiana, on suffering these 
calamities from the Persians, did not meet 
with that return from the people of Sybams, 
who had been driven from Laon and Sddron, 
which they might justly have expected. When 
Sybaris was taken by the Crotoniati, the MUe- 
sians had shaved their heads,* and discovered 
every testimony of sorrow : for betwixt these 
two cities a most strict and uncommon hospi- 
tality* prevailed. The Athenians acted very 



1 Amp€.'}—St6 what Bryant laya on the terms Anipe. 
lot or Ampe, vol L 275, STft— r. 

S Pedaitu.y~T\iiM was also the name of one of the 
horses of Achilles.— See Homer, II xvL— 7. 

3 Shaved their heeub.y-Conanlt Deuteronomy, chap. 
xxLrer. 18, 13, from whence it seems that to shave the 
head was one instance of exhibiting sorrow among the 
ancient Jews.— 7*. 

4 Hoiptto/tty.l— As there Is nothing in the manners of 
modem times which at all resembles the ancient cos. 
toms respecting hospitaUfyt it may be pleasing to many 
readers to find the most remarkahle particulars of them 
collected in this place. 

The barbarous disposition, to consider all strangers as 
enemies, gave way to the very first efforts towards civiL 
iaation ; and, as early as the time of Homer, provision 
was made for the reception of travellers into those fam. 
ilies with which they were connected by the ties of bos. 
pltallty. This connection was esteemed sacred, and was 
under the particular sanction of the hosfritable Jujrfter, 
Zew Xetthu. The same word Xenot which had origin- 
ally denoted a barbarian uidan enemy (Herwtotut, ix. 
dk, 11.) then became the term to express either an host, 
or his guest When persons were united by the tie of 
hospitality, each was Xenot to the other, though, when 
they were together, he who received the other was pro- 
perly distinguished as the Xenodoew {Hu9»HmH') In 
the AlenstL^i of Euripides, L 540, and in Plato, we And 
mention of a Xe$ion ( &•»«»,) or an apartment appropri* 
ated to the reception of such visitors. The bond of has- 
pitality might subsist, I. between private individuak; 
S. between private pexaons and states ; & between dif. 
ferent states. Private hospitality was called Xema ; 
public, Proxenia. Persons who, like Glaucus and Dio- 
mede, ratified their hospitality in war, were called 
Doryxeni i^*tt4*^') See Horn, II vL 215l &c— This 
connection was in all cases hereditary, and was confirm, 
ed by gifts mutually interchanged, which at first were 
called, symbols, (Eurip. Medea, 613;) afterwards, when 
reduced to a kind of tidcets, instead of presents, 
«rre«}.«X« or teaseFBe, PUtui. Pan. act. S. sc 2l— Every 
thing gave way to this connection : Admetus could not 
bear the thoii(^ of turning away his Xenot, Hercules, 
even when hU wife was just dead ; and is highly praised 
for it Eurip. ^tewt— HospitaUty might, however, be 
/ e nounced by a s<d«nn form of al^nratiim, and yet after 
that might be renewed by a descendant Thus, between 



differently. The deatrucCion of Mileti» aC 
fected them with the UveUeat ua e ^ sinews, 
which was iqtparent from vacioos drcumstnu 
ces, and from the following in particular:— 
On seeing the capture of Miletus repfeseoted 
in a dramatic piece by Phrynichus,* the whole 
audience burst into tears. The poet> for^us 
reminding them of a domestic calAmity, was fined 
a thousand dxachnue, and the piece was fiofw 
bidden to be repeated. 

XXIL Thus was Miletus stripped of its 
ancient inhabitants. The Samians, to whom 
any part of their property remained, were fax 
from satisfied with the conduct of their leaden 
in the contest with the Medes. After the event 
of the above naval fight, and previous to the re- 
turn of .£aces, they determined to reooove, and 
found a colony, not choosing to expose them- 
selves to the complicated tyranny of the Medes 
and of .£aces. About this p^iod the Zan- 
cleans of Sicily sent a deputation to invite the 
lonians to Calacte,* ii^-ishing to found there an 
Ionian city. This coast belongs to the Sicilians» 
but is in that part of Sicily which inclines to- 
wards Tyrrhenia. The Samians were the only 

the dty of Spartaand the fismUy of Alcibiades, a pubKe 
hospitaUty had subsisted ; his grandfather had solefBnly 
renounced it, but he by acts of kindness revived it again. 
See Thucyd. v. 48 j vi. 89.— This drcnmstance of reomk 
dation has not been noticed, so far as I have aeen. by 
any modem writers. See Feithius, Antiq. ILomakm, 
ill 12, la Potter, iv. 21.— Some of the ancient teasens 
have been dug up at Rome and elsewhere. See Tboosa. 
sinus de Teeseris Hospitalitatis.— The rights of sup- 
pliants were similar to, and neariy connected with, those 
of hospitality. 
So Homer (Odyss. xvL 56, as translated by Pope) : 
Tb« twain rcfiUad, It new wm oar goiw 

To kUght lh« poor, or tught hmnano df hn 

For Jaw onfolda oar bo^itaUo doer. 

Tit Jove thM tends the ttrmnger end ibc poor. — ^ep«. T. 



5 /*Af^nteAtM.3— There were three dramatfe \ 
of this name, not far distant from eadi other la tfane. 
The first, a tragic poet, the son of Potyphradmo* \ tke 
second, a writer of ctunedy ; the third, a tragic poet, the 
son of Melanthus. Suidas, who mentions all these par. 
ticnlars, yet asoibes the tragedy of the taking of BGletes 
neither to the first nor to the third. But in all prob*. 
bility It was the first and not the third whom Herodotai, 
and the nuroerons historians who copy him, mean (• 
point out The time in which he flourished (ftn- SoUm 
informs us that he gained his first victory In th« sixty- 
seventh Olympiad) makes tiiis supposition the nearer lo 
truth.— r. 

6 Cafaefe.>- KoXn «xtd, the beautiful cosist— iSee 
D*OrviUe's Sicula, xxiL a 

The learned author proceeds to prove, which he dnes 
iiusontestably, that they who would read Calata, are ccr. 
tainly mistaken, nam oppida quibus Calata nomen Sara* 
cense et proinde recentioriB originis, &c SUius ItaKcws 
calls Uiis place Piscosa Calacte, whidi term is sppl&ed by 
Homer to the Hellespont.— 7. 
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IcmuM who accepted the invitation, accom- 
paoied by those Milemana who bad escaped. 

XXIIL When they were on their way to 
Sicily, and had arrived off the £pixephyriao 
Locri,' the Zandeans," under the conduct of 
Scythes their king, Uiid close siege to a Sicilian 
dty. IntelUgence of this was communicated to 
Anaxilaus," prince of Rhegium:** he being hos- 



7 EpiM«pkgrian L«crt.>-Th« Epliephyrian Locri 
were a colony from the Locri of Proper Greece, who 
aifratliiff to Mafoa Onecil^ took their distiDctiTe name 
from the Zephyrtan prouioiitory, near which they settled. 
In Proper Oreecv there were the Locri Osol», sltoated 
betwixt the XoUam and Fhoenaat, and to called, as 
Hofinan saya, a fraTitate odoris { the Locri EpLCnemi. 
dii, who resided in the ridnityor mount Cnemis; and 
the Locri Opuntii, who took their nama from the dty 

In Phitarch*B Greek Qoestions, Ifind this aoeoont of 
the Locri Osote: 

** Some affirm that these Locrians were called the Lo- 
cri Oioi«, frvm NeasuB ; others say they were so named 
from the serpent ?ython, whidi being cast on shore by 
the foam of the sea there pntrifled. Others assert, that 
these Locri wora for garmenU the sldns of he^^oats, and 
Un4 constantly among the herds of goats, and from this 
became etrong-^cented; whilst there are others who re- 
port of this cotmtry, that it bronght forth many flowers, 
and that the people were called Oxolse, from the grate- 
fill perfume which they diflbsed. Architas is one of 
those who asserts this last opinion. Athenssos, in his 
first book, chap. xlx. redcons the Epixepbyrians amongst 
those who had a partieiilar kind of danee appropriate to 
their natioa 

** There were certain nations,'* says he, *'who had 
dances peculiar to tbemselres, as the Lacedsunonlans, 
the Trexerians, tiie Episephyiians, the Cretans, the lo- 
■dans, and the Mantineans Aristoxenos preferred the 
dancM of the Mantineans to all the rest, on account of 
the quickness with which they mored their hands.*' 

8 ZmMfamw.!— Of aU the dties of Sidly, this was the 
most andent ; it was afterwards named Messana, and 
now Messina See what Peter Bnrman says on this 
dty. In his Commentaries on the *< Urbium Scnla nu- 
mismata **«— D'Onrille, 890. The reader may there find 
» T«ry ancient coin, in whidi Zande Is reprceented by a 
dulphln in a semidrcolar position. 

Cburalt also Bentley's Dlssertati<Hi upon Fhalaris, 
pag* 107. 

The Greeks call it Zande, or the Sickle, from the sup- 
pndtion that the sickle of Saturn fell here, and occasion- 
ed Hb aemidrcnlar form. The Latins called it Messana 
or Messina, from Meeais, a hanrest Modem trarellers 
describe the approach to this place from the sea as re- 
markably beautiful, and the harbour, which the pro- 
montory forms in the shape of a reaping-hook, as one of 
the finest in the world. Near the entrance of this bar- 
boor is the famous gulf of Charybdis, described by so 
many andent writers ; compare Homer, Odyss. xlL with 
VirgU, JEnu ia— T. 

9 >fnan7<nij;>-This personage constituted one of the 
stribtJects of controversy betwixt Boyle and Bentley, who 
diapoted whether the AnaxUans mentioned by Pausa. 
Biaa Is the Anaxilaus of Herodotus and Thucydides. 
Bentley, I think, proves beyond the possibility of dia. 
pvte, that the three writers above mentioned spoke of 



tile to the Zandeans, went to the Sainian^, per- 
suading them that it would be better for them 
to turn aside from Galacte, where they were 
bound, and possess themselves of Zande, now 
deserted by its inhabitants. The Samians fol- 
lowed his advice ; upon which anxious to re- 
cover their dty, Uie Zandeans called to their 
assistance Hippocrates their ally, prince of 
Gda." He came with an army as desired, but 
he put in irons Scythes the Zandean prince, 
already deprived of his dty, together with his 
brother Pythogenis, and sent him to Inycus.** 
The rest of the Zandeans be betrayed to the 
Samians, upon terms agreed upon between them 
at a previous interview. These terms were. 



the same person, and that the only difference was wUh 
respect to the time in which he was Buppoasd to Uve.—r. 
10 JUeftiM»,3-now called Reggie. Its particular 
situation is tlins described by Ovid : 



Ingradlaor Rhagliiia. 
Its name was taken wr* rmt ftryvMu, beranse in thia 
place, by some Movulsive operation of nature, SIdly was 
anciently supposed to have been torn from Italy, lliis 
inddent is mentioned by almost all the Latin poets and 
philosophers. The best description in verse of this pbe 
DomenoD, is that of VirgU : 

Hac Iocs, vl qnondsm vnta conralu rmlas, 
(Tutimi «vl lofWiaqM «sM motan vattuiM) 
DtnUultw ftnant, <k. Mn. Hi. 4 1 4. 

Fliny, Strabo, and others affirm, that the strata in the 
corresponding and opposite sides of the straitare minutely 
similar. The same thing. It is almost unnecessary to 
add, is reported of England and France, andtheoppo- 
site roeks of Dover and BookigBe. The curious reader 
wiU find some interesting particulars relating to Rhe- 
giuro in D*OrviUe's Simla, page 500, where is also en 
graved an andent marble found at Rheginm. We learn 
from Strabo, tlmt the deities prindpaUy worshipped here 
were Apolk» and Diana, and that the inhab ita nt s were 
eminent for works in marble.— 7. 

11 G«fa.l— I inform the reader once for all, that my in- 
telligenee concerning the adlian dties is derived prin- 
cipally finm the interesting work of D'Orville. 

Oela was andently a considerable dty, and situated 
near the river of the same name ; of Uie qualities of 
which, Ovid thus speaks : 

Pnettiit at CyuMn t fimtom Icnl* Anapi, 
El M TortkllMtt BOD mivafdm Oct*. 
Virgil calls it immanis : 

ImnwnlsqiM GcU flavU cosDomlo* dlcU. 

It was built by the inhabltanta of Rhodes and Crete hn 
coQJnnction ; but whether the epithet (MmoMM is applied 
by Virgil as descriptive of its greatness, may fairly be 
disputed ; D*Orville considers it as synonymous with 
erudeUtt effera, tfc. or else, as he afterwards adds, from 
its situation, ad amnem vorticosum et immanem. The 
symbol of this dty on the Sicilian coins wasa minotaur. 
Its modem name is Terra Nova.— 7. 

12 7j^etw.>— Ifind no mention of Inycnsin D*Orv{I1e, 
but Hesychius has the expression Lmmmt mt : who adds 
I that Inycus was andentiy femous for its wine.— T. 
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tbat Hippocrates should have half of the booty, 
and the slaves found in the place, with every 
thing which was without the city. The great- 
er part of the Zancleans he put in chains, and 
treated them as slaves, selecting three hundred 
of the more distinguished to be put to death by 
the Samians, who nevertheless spared their 
lives. 

XXIV. Scythes, the Zanclean prince, es. 
caped from Inycus to Himera,* from thence he 
crossed over to Asia, and presented himself 
before Darius. Of all who had yet come to 
him from Greece, Darius thought this man the 
most just ; for having obtained the king*s per- 
mission to go to Sicily, he again returned to 
the Persian court, where he happily passed the 
remainder of a very long life. 

XXy. The Samians, delivered from the 
power of the Medes, thus possessed them- 
selves, without any trouble, of the beautiful 
city of Zancle. After the sea fight, of which 
Miletus was the object, the Phenidans were 
ordered by the Persians to replace Maces in 
Samos, as a mark of their regard, and as a re- 
ward of his services. Of this city alone, of all 
those which had revolted from the Persians, the 
temples and public buildings were not burned, 
as a compensation for its desertion of the allies. 
After the capture of Miletus, the Persians 
made themselves masters of Caria, some of its 
cities being taken by force, whilst others sur- 
rendered. 

XXVI. Histiseus the, Milesian, from his 
station at Byzantium, was intercepting the 
Ionian vessels of burden in their way from 
the Euzine, when word was brought him of 
the fate of Miletus ; he immediately confided 
to Bisaltes, son of Apollophaues of Abydos, the 
affairs of the Hellespont, and departed with 
some Lesbians for Chios. The detachment to 
whom the defence of Chios was assigned re. 
fused to admit him ; in consequence of which 
he gave them battle, at a place in the territories 
of Chios, called Ccdoe," and killed a great num- 



1 ^tOT«ra.3— Hiraera was a Grecian city, built, acoord- 
. ing to StraiK), by the ZancleanB. It was anciently fm~ 
moos for its baths. It flourished for a long time, till it 
was taken and plundered by the Carthsginians. There 
are two rivers of this name, which has occasioned some 
perplexity to the geographers in ascertaining the pre. 
dse situaUon of the city here mentioned. It certainly 
emptied itself into the Tyrrhene sea. Its modem name 
is Termini. 1 should not omit mentioning that it was the 
btrtfuplaco of the lyrk poet StesirhoTOS.— T. 
*£» Km)m0*. 



her. The residue of the Chians, not yet re- 
covered firom the shock they had sustained in 
the former naval combat, he easUy subdued, ad. 
vancing for this purpose with his Lesbians &om 
Polichna,* of which he had obtained possession. 
XXVIL It generally happens when a ca- 
lamity is impending over any dty or nation, it 
is preceded by some prodigies.* Before this 
misfortune of the Chians, some extraordinary 
incidents bad occurred: — Of a band of one hua- 
dred youths* whom they sent to Delphi, ninety. 

3 PoHchma.y-The Latin rerslons render the Greek 
word r«^x»ii. a small town ; but Weneling and Lar. 
Cher are both of opinion, that it Is the propernaiae of a 
town in the island of Chios. 

4 Prodigit$.y~See VirgU's beautiful episode, when 
he introdnoea the prodigies preceding the «*»*f*"atfffn 
ofC 



a? IUe«d«mc« 
Sap* moiwt, fkaudciiiqve M opctU tummccM teUkt 
111* vtiam «xUBeto mlatrmtoa CaMrc Pimmn. 
Qotun caput obtain olUdam flemijciM tczit, 
ImpiaqM Btcfnam timwrant ■venla iMxtna i fce. 
G«org,l.46t. 

Consult all the whole history of ancient snpcntMioa, 

as it appeared in the belief of prodigies, admirably dv. 

cussed by Warburton, in his Critical and l^iikMophkrf 

Inquiry into the causes of Prodigies and BfiradeeL 
Julius Obsequens collected the prodiglee soppoaed to 

hare appeared within the Roman empire, fro«a its fint 

foundation to the year 748. 
Our Shakspeare has made an admirable use of human 

superstition, with regard to prodigies, in maay of Ua 

plays, but particularly in Macbeth : 

Thoo Mat the hMfcna, m tranhlcd with mant act, 
ThiMtcnhU Moody itae*: by th* clock 'tJ* d«y. 
And ]r«t dark night •ttaaclM th* trmvclUi^i laaip : 
Ii it night's pradofnlnancvk or th* d«y% ahanMb 
That darkncai doca the flMw of earth Intomb, 
When liTing light ihoold ki« it ? 

Howerer a moralist and divine may be in<jined to re. 
probate the spirit of Mr Gibbon, with which he g«ne> 
rally seems Influenced when speaking of reHgion, and 
of Christianity in particular, w^ he says on the svl^Ject 
of prodigies from its great good sense, and appKcation to 
the sul^ect in question, I may introduce without apo- 
logy. 

*' The philosopher, who with calm siupicion examisuB 
the dreams and omens, the miracles and prodigtea of pro. 
fane and even of ecclesiastical history, will probably 
condude, that if the eyes of Uie qiectators hare some. 
times been deceired by fraud, the understandingr of the 
readers has mudi more frequently been imulted by ftctlasL 
Every event, or appearance, or actddent, which aeems 
to deviate from the ordinary course of nature, Ima bc«B 
rashly ascribed to the immediate action of the deity, ani 
the astonished fancy of the mtiltitude has 8oafictl«Bea 
given shape, colour, language, and motion to the fleet- 
ing but uncommon meteors of the air.** 

Hie quicquid Orada mendax audet in historic, ap- 
plied by the Roman satirist to the Greek historisaiB,pv. 
takes more of Insolence than justice ; perfaapa H is not 
very extravagant to affirm, that tl^re are more p m t fig ia a 
in Livy, than in all the Greek historians togetfaer.-.r. 

5 One hundred jro«M».>-Se0 Voyaffe du Jeime Ai»> 
chanis, vol. U. 41& 
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eight perished by some infectious disorder; two 
alone returned. Not long also before the great 
sea-fight, the roof of a building fell in upon 
some boys at school, so that of one hundred 
and twenty children, one only escaped : these 
warnings were sent them by the deity, for soon 
after happened the fight at sea, which brought 
tbdr city to so low a condition. At this period 
Histiseus appeared with the Lesbians, and 
easily vanquished a people already exhausted. 

XXVIII. Histiseus proceeded from hence 
on an expedition against Thasus,* followed by 
a numerous body of lonians and iEolians. 
Whilst he was before this place he learned that, 
the Phenicians, leaving Miletus, were advanc 
ing against the rest of Ionia. He without de- 
lay raised the siege of Thasus, and with his 
whole army passed over to Lesbos; from 
hence, alarmed by the want of necessaries, he 
crossed to the opposite continent, intending to 
possess himself of the com which grew in 
Atameum/ and in the province of Caicu^ be- 
longing to the Mysians. Harpagus, a Persian, 
was accidentally on this station, at the head of 
a powerful army -. a battle ensued by land, in 
which Histisus himself was taken prisoner, 
and the greater part of his forces slain. 

XXIX. The capture of Histiaeus was thus 
effected ; — the engagement took place at Male- 
na, in the district of Atamis, and the Greeks 
made an obstinate stand against the Persians, 
till the cavalry pouring in among them, they 
were unable to resist the impression. His- 
tisus had conceived the idea that the king 
would pardon his revolt ; and the desire of life 
so far prevailed, that during the pursuit, when a 
Persian soldier overtook and had raised his sword 
to kill him, he exclaimed aloud in the Persian 
tongue, that he was Histiseus the Milesian. 

XXX. I am inclined to believe" that if he 



TTUmtcl—Thls was m UtU« bland In the JEgesn, 
on the ThrAcUm cMut, bo called firom Thaaoa, Mm of 
Agvnof; H WM anciently fiunoua for its wtng. See 
Virgil, Georg. tt. 91 

S«Bt Thaato vltn. Ikc^T. 

7 At a rm um y^wm rerj fertile In com, and peopled 
fk^nn the tele of Chloe, near which it wa«. 

Slam ineHntd io 6«/f>re.>-Va]cnaer remarks on thte 
paawge, that hiunanlty was one of tlie most consptcuous 
^uaUtkM of DarioB. The Instances of Ms forgiTing va. 
riout tauttvidaate and nations, against whom he had the 
B to be incensed, are ahnost without nnmber. 
B of UistUens, It shonld howerer be remember. 
•d,thM Us interposition in preservia^ihe bridge of boats 
over the Danube, preserved the person and army of Da. 
Hiss. Bat, perhaps, a perfeotly absolute monarch tenerer 
impticitiy to be trusted, bat, like a wild beast, is liable. 



had been canied ulive to the presence of Darius, 
his life would have been spared and bis faults 
forgiven. To prevent this, as well as all pos- 
sibility of his obtaining a second time any in- 
fluence over the king, Artaphemes the governor 
of Sardis, and Harpagus, who had taken him, 
crucified* their prisoner on their return to Sar- 
dis. The head they put in salt, and sent to 
Darius at Susa : Darius, on hearing this, re- 
buked them for what they had done, and for not 
conducting their prisoner alive to his presence. 
He directed the head to be washed, and hon- 
ourably interred, as belonging to a man who had 
deserved well of him and of Persia. Such was 
the fiite of Histiaeus. 

XXXI. The Persian forces wintered near 
Miletus, with the view of renewing hostilities 
early in the spring ; they accordingly, and with- 
out difficulty, took Chios, Lesbos, and Tene- 
dos, contiguous to the continent. At each of 
these islands, as they fell into their hands, they 
in this manner inclosed the inhabitants, as it 
were in a net : — taking each other by the hand, 
they advanced firom the sea on the north, and 
thus chasing the inhabitants, swept the whole 
island to the south. They also made them- 
selves masters of the Ionian cities on the con- 
tinent, but they did not sweep them in the same 
manner, which indeed was not practicable. 

XXXIL The. threats of the Persian gen* 
ends, when first opposed to the lonians, were 
fully put in execution : as soon as they possess- 
ed their cities, they made eunuchs of their most 
beautiful youths, who were selected for this 
purpose. The loveliest of their maidens they 
sent to the king ; and they burned the cities 
with their temples. The lonians were thus a 
third time reduced to servitude, once by the 
Lydians and twice by the Persians. 

XXXIIL From Ionia the fleet advanced 
and regularly subdued all the places to the left 
of the Hellespont ; those on the right had al- 
ready been reduced by the Persian forces on 



however tamed and tractable in general,to sudden fits of 
destmctive fury. Of this nature is the detestable fact re. 
lated of Darius himself, in the 84th chap, of book the 
4th ; a piece of cruelty aggravated by a cool and deep 
dissimulation beforehand, which raised false hopes, and 
renders the comparison still more ckisely applicable.— T. 
9 eri«c(^#rf.>-The moderns are by no means agreed 
about the particular manner in whidi the punishment of 
the cross was Inflicted. With respect to our SaTionr the 
Gospel infMms us, that he was nailed to the cross through 
the hands and feet. This mode of punishment was cer. 
tainly ab<dlshe4hhy Constantlne, but prevailed to hU 
time amongst the Assyrians, Egyptians, Persians, ani 
Greeks.— r. 

20 
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the continent The European side of the 
Hellespont contains the Chersonese (in which 
are a number of cities,) Perinthus, many 
Thradan forts, Selyforia, and Byzantium. The 
BjTzantians and the Chaicedonians, on the re* 
mote parts of the coast, did not wait for the 
coming of the Phenidan fleet, but forsaking 
their country, retired to the interior parts of 
the Euxine. where they built the dty Mesam- 
bria. The dties thus forsaken were burnt 
by the Phenidans, who afterwards advanced 
against PrcBoonnesus and Artace ; to these also 
they set fire, and returned to the Chersonese, 
to destroy those pkces firom which in their for- 
mer progress they had turned aside. They left 
Cyzicus unmolested, the inhabitants of which, 
previous to the arrival of the Phenidan fleet, 
bad submitted to the king, through the media- 
tion of (Ebarus, governor of Dascylium, and 
son of Megabyzus ; but, except Cardia, the 
Phenidans reduced all the other parts of the 
Chersonese. 

XXXIV. Before this period, all these 
places were in subjection to Miltiades, son of 
Ciroon, and grandson of Stesagoras. This so- 
vereignty had originated with Miltiades the son 
of Cypselus, in this manner*. — This part of 
the Chersonese was possessed by the Thradan 
Dolond,' who being involved in a troublesome 
contest with the Absinthians, sent their lead- 
ers to Delphi, to inquire concerning the event 
of the war. The Pythian in her answer re- 
commended them to encourage that man to 
found a colony amongst them, who, on thdi 
leaving the temples, should first of all offer 
them the rites of hospitality. The Dolond re- 
turning by the Sacred Way,* passed through 
Phods and BoBotia;.not bdng invited by 
either of these people, they turned aside to 
Athens. 

XXXV. At this period the supreme autho- 



1 Do&>iici.]— So called from Dotoncoa, a Mm of Satorn. 

2 Siiored fVajf.'i^Then wm » very celebrated " Sacred 
Way," which led fnui Atheot to Betuls, bat this could 
not be the one intended in this place ; It was probably 
that by which the Athenians accompanied the sacred 
pomp to Delphi— IFeMr/ui^. 

Tlie depatadons which were repeatedly sent from the 
dUforent states and dtles of Greece to the oracle at Del- 
phi, bore in many instances a strong resemblance to the 
modem pUgrimacea of the Mahometans, to the tomb of 
their prophet at Mecca. 

There was a <« Via Sacra" leading from Rome, which 
took its name frttm the solemn union which with the 
attendant ceremonies here took place betwixt Romulus 
and Tatitts, prince of the 8aMnes.—r. 



rity of Athens ¥ras in the hands of Pitiatratus;' 
but an important influence was alao poeaeaaed by 
Miltiades. He was of a fiunily which main- 
tained four horses* for the Olympic games^ snd 
was descended from JSacns and ^gina. la 
more modem times it became Athenian, bdng 
first estaUished at Athens by Phikeus the son 
of Ajax. This Biiltiadea, as he aat before 
the door of his house,* perceived the Dolond 
passing by ; and as by their dress and spean 
they appoued to be foreigners, he called to 
them ; on their approach he offered them the 
use of his house, md the rites of hospitality. 
They accepted his kindness, and being ho8|»- 
tably treated by him, they revealed to him aU 
the will of the orade, with which diey entreat- 
ed his compliance. Miltiades was much dis- 
posed to listen to them, being weary of the 
tyranny of Pisistratua, and deairous to change 



3 PitiMtrtUm.'y'l hara made sereral remarks on ¥1- 
sistratus, in a in-eoeding part of this work ; but I ■»> 
^ected to mention that A0ien»u8 ranks him 
those andents who were ce k lir a ted tor nollerti n g 
ble libraries. *<Lareaslus," says Atheosras, **had 
books than any of those ancients who were 
for their libraries ; sudi as Polycrates ot 
tratus the tyrant of Athens, EoeUd the 
oocrates of Cyprus, the Idagt of Pergaons, 
the poet, Aristotle the phUoaophar, Theofiuwitm, 
leas, who possessed tiie libraries ot the two 
and whose descendants sold them to Ptoleny 



Ke. 




The enrioos IntelUgenoe which this cfttatioa c 
cates, aflbrds an excellent ^edmen of the amn 
and information to be gained by the perusal of Atha- 

4 Four hor$0t.y-The first person, nceocdlnf to Vlf|il» 
who droTe with four horses, was Ericthookos : 



Of the passage " He maintained four ImrwB," M. Lv. 
dier remarks, "that It Is as much aa to say he was very 
rich, for Attica befaig a barren aoU, and Uttle adaf«ed ta 
paatnrage, the keeping of hones was neeeaaarity expcn. 
slTe." 

In this kind of diarlot.raoe the four kocses wen 
ranged a br e ast i the two In the middlawere hariisMsi 
to tiie yoke, the two side bones ware laet eae d by their 
traces to the yoke, or to some other part of the ch». 
riot— 5m Wests DistertoHom on tk» Olympic Garnet. 

— r. 

5 Before the door of his Aouw.}— Abraham and Let 
were sitting before the doon of their houses, when ttcy 
were accosted by the angels of Ood. Modem tr areHt n 
to the east remark, that all the better houses hare pec 
dies or gate-ways, where the master of the Aastty re. 
ceiTes visits, and dts to transact businees. Then h a 
passage to the present purpose In Chandler^ Tra:T«li la 
AsbwHinor ;— ** At ten minutes aftar ten In the monteg. 
we had in view several fine bays, and a pbte fidl «f 
booths, with the Turcomans siMug by the 4Mr«, rmiir 
ftbed$ rotcinbliog porticoes, or by shady treea,** Abc— >r. 
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hit tituation : he immediately went to Delphi, 
to contalt die oraele whether he should do what 
the DoUmci reqnired. 

XXX VL Thus, having received the sanc- 
tion of the oracle, MUtiades, son of Cypselus, 
who had formerly at the Olympic games been 
victorious in the contest of the chariots drawn 
by four horses, accompanied the Dolonci : he 
took such of the Athenians as were wilHng to 
go with him, and arriving on the spot, was by 
Aoee who had invited him, elected their prince. 
His first care was to fortify the isthmus of the 
Chersonese, from the dty Cardia* as far as 
Pactya, to prevent any hostile incursions on 
the part of the Absinthians. At this point the 
length of the isthmus is thirty-six furlongs: 
the extreme length of the Chersonese, including 
the isthmus, is four hundred and twenty fur- 
longs. 

XXXVIL Miltiades blockading the en- 
trance of the Chersonese, and thus keeping out 
the Absinthians, commenced hostilitiee with 
die people of Lampsacns ; but they by an am- 
bososde made him theu* prisoner. . Int^gence 
of this event being communicated to Croesus 
the Lydian, who held Miltiades in great esteem, 
he sent to the Lampsacenes, requiring them to 
■et him at liberty; threatening on their refusal 
to destroy them like pines/ They deliberated 
among themselves concerning the meaning of 
this menace from Croesus,* which greatly per- 
plexed them : at length one of their elders ex- 
plained it, by informing them, that of all the 
trees the pine was the only one which, once 
being cut down, shot out no more off-sets, but 
totally perished. Intimidated by this threat of 
Croesus, the Lampsacenes dismissed Miltiades. 



6 CardimJy-'ndB plaoo wm so named firom Its resem. 
bfaace to a iMart— r. 

7 Uke pine*.y^Fnmk the time of Hcrodotai tttb ex. 
preesioo passed into a proverb, denoting a final destruc 
ttoo, wftbont any pcMsIbility of flourishing again. 

la noOdmg wia the arateneas and learning of oor 
B«>tlcy more apparent, than in Ua argument against tiM 
genuinmen of the epistles ascribed to Fhalaris, drawn 
from this expression of Herodotus.— See his Disserta. 
tioo, last edit 18S. ** A strange piece of stupidity in onr 
letter-mooger (I dte Bentley** words) or else contempt 
of his readers, to pretend to assume tihe garb and parson 
of Fhalaris, utd yet Icnowingly to put words into his 
mouth, not heard of till a whole century after him. What 
la here indiridnaUy Mcribed to the pine-tree. Is appttrable 
to othor treea ; such a« the fir, the palm, the oedar, the 
cypress, &c. whldi all perish by lopping."— r. 
' 6 Croenu.'}— By this menace of Crcesus, we may rea- 
■oaaMy infer, that he was advanced from his captive and 
dcpendast state to same oflnoe of trust and avthority. 
His naaae oceors no more in the liistory of Herodotus. 



XXXVIII. Militades thus escaped through 
the interposition of Croesus ; but dying after* 
wards without issue, he left his authority and 
wealth to Stesagoras, son of Cimon, his uterine 
brother. Upon his death he was honoured by 
the inhid)itants of the Chersonese with the 
mariu of esteem usually paid to the founder of 
a place; equestrian and gymnastic exercises 
were periodically observed in his honour, in 
which none of the Lampsacenes are permitted 
to contend. It afiterwards happened, that 
during a war with the people of Lampsacus, 
Stesagoras also died, and without children : he 
was wounded in the head, whilst in the Pry- 
taneum, with a blow from an axe. The per- 
son who inflicted the wound pretended to be a 
deserter, but proved in effect a most determined 
enemy.* 

XXXIX. After the death of Stesagoras, as 
above described, the Pisistratidse despatched in 
a trireme, Miltiades, another son of Cimon, 
and brother of the deceased Stesagoras, to take 
the government of the Chersonese. Whilst he 
was at Athens they had treated him with much 
kindness, as if ignorant of the death of his fa- 
ther Cimon ; the particulars of which I shall 
relate in another place. Miltiades, as soon as 
he landed in the Chersonese, kept himself at 
home, as if in sorrow'* for his brother : which 



9 Determined enemjf.'y^l cannot better introduce, 
tiian in the midst of a digression like the present, the 
opiniiHi which Swift entertidned of Herodotus. It may 
justly be regarded as a great curiosity, it proves that 
Swift had perused the Greek historian with particular 
attention, it exhibits no mean example of his critical 
Sagarity, and is perhaps the only specimen in being of 
his skiU in Latinity.— It is preserved in Whichester col. 
lege, in the first leaf of Stevens's edition of Herodotus ; 
and to add to its value, is in Swift's own hand. writing. 

Jmdidmm it Htodelo foH h m gu m Umfut nUeia. 

- Ctesias mendacissimus Herodotnm mendadoram ar. 
guit ; exceptis paocisshnis (ut mea fert sententia) omni 
modo excosandum ; caeterum diverticulis abnndans hie 
pater hisUHioMtunfilum narrationis ad Uediuro abrumpit, 
undo oritur, ut par est legentibus, eonfualo et exinde 
oblivio.— Qidn et forsan ipesB narrationea drcumstantiis 
nimium pro re scatent<— Quod ad aetera hunc scrip, 
torem inter apprime laudandos censeo neque Gnscis 
neque Barbaris plus squo faventem aut iniquum— in 
orationibus fere brevem, simplicem, nee nimis frequen. 
tem.— Neque absunt dogmata e quibus eruditua lector 
pmdentiam tam uMnalem quam dvilem hanrire potnerit* 

— r. 

In opposition to what I have here intimated eoooem.. 
ing the learning of Swift, I find, in a posthumous work 
of Dr Jortln, these strong exp res siona— As to the know, 
ledge which Swift is said to have acquired of the learned 
languages— Crof credo, hodie itJAil**— To such reqwc^ 
able and high authority I willingly sacrifice my own 
<^inion. 
lOAt i/i»«orfvti'.3^This passage iias greatly perplexed 
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being known, all the principal persons of the 
Cbersonese assembled from the different cities, 
and coming in one common public procession, 
as if to condole with him, he put them in 
chains ; after which he secured the possession 
of the Chersonese, maintaining a body of five 
hundred guards. — He then married Hegesipyle, 
daughter of Olorus king of Thrace* 

XL. The son of Cimon had not been long 
in the Chersonese, before he was involved in 
difficulties far heavier than he had yet experi- 
enced ; for in the third year of his authority he 
was compelled to fly from the power of the 
Scythians. The Scythian Nomades being in- 
censed against Darius, assembled their forces, 
and advanced to the Chersonese. Miltiades, 
not venturing to make a stand against them, 
fled at their approach ; when they retired, the 
Dolonci, after an interval of three years, re- 
stored him. 

XL I. The same Miltiades, on being inform- 
ed that the Phenicians were arrived off Tene- 
dos, loaded five triremes with his property, and 
sailed for Athens. He went on board at Car- 
dia, crossed the gulf of Melas, and passing 
the Chersonese, he himself, with four of his 
vessels, eluded the Phenician fleet, and escaped 
to Imbros ;' the fifth was pursued and taken by 
the enemy, it was commanded by Metiochus> 
the eldest son of Miltiades, not by the daugh- 
ter of Olorus, but by some other female. The 
Phenicians, on learning that he was the son of 
Miltiades, conducted him to the king, expect- 
ing some considerable mark of favour; for his 
father Miltiades had fofmerly endeavoured to 
prevail on the lonians to accede to the advice 
of the Scythians, who wished them to break 
down their bridge of boats, and return home. 
Darius, however, so far from treating Metio- 
chus with severity, showed him the greatest 
kindness ; he gave him a house, with some pro 



all the oommentators. 1| is certain that the word 
tnrif^ttnt M it now stands in the text, is wrong, bat it 
is by no meant dear what it ought to bej Val<;naer 
wishes to read iw nf$tm, which seems very satisfactory 
in Itsel/, and best agrees with the context, where it is 
aald the great men went to condole with him (nXXwn^. 
Biwfu»m.) Wewling is inclined to read %wtrvfi^4,, 
«• if to bury him : Larcher, difiering from all theM» read. 
Ingi, renders it «• under pretence of doing honour to his 
memory ;•• which seems of aU others the moet difficult to 
justify, and to rest only on the far-fetched idea, that 
during the time of mourning people confined themselves 
to their apartments.— r. 

1 /iiiftro#.3— This was an island of the JEgean, betwixt 
Lemnos and the Thradan Chenwnese. it was anciently 
famouB for producing a prodigious number of hwcs -r. 



perty, and married him to a woman of Persia ; 
their offspring are considered as Persians. 

XLIL Miltiades leaving Imbros, proceeded 
to Athens : the Persians executed this year no 
farther hostilities against the lonians, but con- 
trived for them many useful regulations. Ar* 
taphemes, governor of Sardis, assembled the 
deputies of the different cities, requiring them 
to enter into treaty for the mutual observance 
of justice with respect to each othor, and for 
the prevention of reciprocal depredation and 
violence. His next step was to divide all the 
Ionian districts into parasangs (the Peraan 
name for a measure of thirty furiongs> by which 
he ascertained the tributes they were severally 
to pay. Thb distribution of Artiq>henie8 has 
continued, with very little variation, to the pre^ 
sent period, and was certainly an ordioamx 
which tended to establish the genersl tranqmU 
lity. 

XLIII. At the commencement of the 
spring, the king sent Mardonius to supersede 
the other commanders ; he was the son of Go- 
bryas, a very young man, and bad recently mar- 
ried Artozostra, a daughter of Darius. He ac- 
cordingly appeared on the coast ready to em- 
bark, with a considerable body of land and sea 
forces : arriving at Cilida, he went himself on 
board, taking under his command the rest of 
the fleet : the land army he sent forwanl to 
the Hellespont, under the direction of their 
different officere. Mardonius passed by Asia, 
and came to Ionia, where an incident ha|^>eoed 
which will hardly obtain credit with those 
Greeks who are unwUling to believe that Ot». 
nes, in the assembly of the seven conspiraton, 
gave it as his opinion that a popular govern- 
ment would be most for the advantage of Per- 
sia: — for Mardonius, removing tibe Ionian 
princes from their station, every where estab- 
lished a democracy. He then proceeded to- 
wards the Hellespont, where collecting a num- 
erous fleet and a powerful army, he passed 
them over the Hellespont in ships, and pro- 
ceeded through Europe, towards Eretria and 
Athens. 

XLIV. These two cities were the avowed 
object of his expedition, but be really intend- 
ed to reduce as many of the Greek cities as he 
possibly could. By sea be subdued the Tha- 
sians, who attempted no resistance ; by land 
his army reduced all those Macedonians who 
were more remote : the Macedonians on this 
side had been reduced before. Leaving Tha- 
sos, be coasted by the opposite continent as far 
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•s Acanthus ; from Acanthus, passing onwards, 
he endeavoured to double mount Athos ; but 
at this juncture a tempestuous wind arose from 
the north, which pressing hard upon the fleet, 
drove a great number of ships against mount 
Athos. He is said on this occasion to have 
lost three hundred vessels, and more than 
twenty thousand men : of these numbers were 
destroyed by the sea- monsters, which abound 
off the coast near Athos, othes were dashed on 
the rocks, some lost their lives from their ina- 
bility to swim, and many perished by the cold. 

XLV. Whilst Mardonius with his land 
forces was encamped in Macedonia, he was 
attacked in the night by the Brygi* of Thrace, 
who killed many of his men, and wounded 
Mardonius himself. They did not, however, 
fmally elude the power of the Persians, for 
Mardonius would not leave that region till he 
bad effectually reduced them under his power. 
After this event he led back his army, which 
had suffered much firom the Brygi, but still 
more by the tempest off Athos ;' his return, 
therefore, "to Asia, Mras far from being glo> 
rious. 

XL VI. In the following year Darius, hav- 
ing received intelligence from their neighbours. 



2 Bry^i.3— See book viL chap. 73, by which it appears, 
that these Brygi were the Phrygians.— See also Vale 
Otter's note on this word.— T. 

3 AtMot.'} — ** We embarked at Lenmos, and landed at 
Monte Santo, as it is called by the Europeans ; it is the 
ancient Mouxit Athos in Macedonia, now called both by 
Greeks and Xurka Hagion Oros, the Holy Mountain, by 
reason that there are so many co ov e nt s on it, to whidi 
the whole mountain belongs. It is a promontory which 
extends almost directly from north to south, being join- 
ed to the continent by a neck of land about a mile wide, 
throogh which some historians says that Xerxes cut a 
channel, in order to carry his army a shorter way by 
water from one bay to the other, which seems very im- 
probable, nor did 1 see any sign of such a worlc The 
bay of Contessa, to the north of this neck of land, was 
called by the andents Strymmikus, to the south of the 
bay of Mcmte Santo, anciently called Singiticus, and by 
the Greeks at this day Amouline, from an bland of that 
name at tl»e bottom of it, between which and the gulf 
of flMlonica is the bay of Haia Mamma, called by the 
anri^nts Toronaus. The northern cape of this promon. 
tory Is called Cape Laura, and is the promontory Nym. 
plustun of the andents ; ai^ the cape of Mtmte Santo 
seems to be the promontory Acrathos ; over the former 
Is tbe higlieBt siunmlt of mount Athos, all the other 
parta of It* though hilly, being low in compariaon of it : 
it la » very steep rocky height, covered with pine-trees. 
—1/ sre suppose the perpendicular height of It to be four 
mile* from the sea, though I think it cannot he so much. 
It nnay emaily be computed if its shadow coukl readi to 
LmuMW, which they say is eighty miles distant, though 
I bellrre it b not abore twenty leagues.*'— />orocAr#. vol 
U. 14& 



that tbe Thasians meditated a revolt, sent 
them orders to pull down their walls, and re- 
move their sbips to Abdera. Tbe Thasians had 
formerly been besieged by Histiaeus of Miletus ; 
as therefore they were possessed of considerable 
wealth, they applied it to the purpose of build- 
ing vessel&of war, and of constructing a stronger 
wall: their wealth was collected partly from 
the continent, and partly from their mines. 
From their gold mines at Scaptesyla^ they ob- 
tained upon an average eighty talents ; Thasus 
itself did not produce so much, but they were 
on the whole so affluent, that being generally 
exempt from taxes, the whole of their annual 
revenue was two hundred, and in the times of 
greatest abundance, three hundred talents. 

XL VII. These mines I have myself seen ; 
the most valuable are those discovered by the 
Phenicians, who, under the conduct of Thasus, 
first made a settlement in this island, and 
named it from their leader. The mines so 
discovered are betwixt a place called .£nyra 
and Coenyra. Opposite to Samothracia was a 
laige mountain, which, by the search after 
mines, has been effectually levelled. 

XL VIII. The Thasians, in obedience to 
the will of Darius, destroyed their walls, and 
sent their shi])s to Abdera. To make experi- 
ment of the real intentions of the Qreeks, and 
to ascertain whether they were inclined to sub- 
mit to, or resist his power, Darius sent emissa- 
ries to different parts of Greece to demand 
earth and water.* The cities on the coast who 
paid him tribute, he ordered to construct ves- 
seb of war, and transports for cavalry. 

XLIX. At the time these latter were pre- 
paring, the king's envoys arrived in Greece : 
most of the people on the continent complied 
with what was required of them, as did all the 
islanders whom the messengers visited, and 
amongst others the iEginetae. This conduct 
gave great offence to the Athenians, who con- 
cluded that the .£ginetae had hostile intentions 
towards them, which in conjunction with the 
Persians they were resolved to execute. They 
eagerly therefore embraced this pretext, and 
accused them at Sparta of betraying the liber, 
ties of Greece. 

4 ScaptetplAy^ln the Greek it Is in two words, 
Immwrj vAti, the wood of ScaptsB. Thus in a former 
chapter, the beautiful coast, KmXh mxrnt or Calacte.— 
See also VirgD, .Eneid tII SOa 

ThidcUmqiw Samoa qoie naoc SunoUmda ttgiuM.—T. 

b Earth and waUr.y—Sne In what manner the people 
of Athens and Lacedsnnen treated these messengers. In 
book the seventh. 
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L. Instigated bj their report, Cleoroenes son 
of Anaxandrides, and prince of Sparta, went 
over to iBgina, determining iiilly to investigate 
the matter. He endeavoured to seize the per- 
sons of the accused, but was opposed by many 
of the ^ginetse, and in particular by Crius son 
of Polycritus, who threatened to make him re- 
pent any violent attempts upon his country- 
men. He told them that his conduct was the 
consequence, not of the joint deliberations of 
the Spartans, but of his being corrupted by 
the Athenians, otherwise the other king also 
would have accompanied and assisted him. He 
said this in consequence of a letter received 
from Demaratus. Cleomenes, thus repulsed 
from JBgina, asked Crius his name ; upon being 
told, ** Well then," returned Cleomenes, *' you 
had better tip your horns with brass,' and pre- 
pare to resist some calamity.** 

LI. Demaratus, who circulated this report at 
Sparta to the prejudice of Cleomenes, was the 
son of Ariston, and himself also a prince of 
Sparta, though of an inferior branch : both had 
the same origin, but the fisunily of Eurysthenes, 
as being the eldest, was most esteemed. 

LIL The Lacedemonians, in opposition to 
what is asserted by all the poets, affirm that 
they were first introduced into the region which 
they now inhabit, not by the sons of Aristode- 
mus, but by Aristodemus himself. He at that 
time reigned, and was son of Aristomachus, 
grandson of Cleodsras, and great-grandson of 
Hyllus. His wife Argia was the daughter of 
Autesion, grand-daughter of Tisamenus, great* 
grand-daughter of Thersander, and in the fourth 
descent fix>m Polynices. Her husband, to 
whom she brought twins, died by some disease 
almost as soon as he had seen them. The La- 
cedseroonians of that day, after consulting to- 
gether, elected for their prince the eldest of 
these children, as their law required. They 
were still at a loss, as the infants so much re- 
sembled each other.' In tfiis perplexity, they 

1 Your homt ufitk ftrai»;>->In alloalon to his name 
KfMT, which dfnUlM a rain.-*See a remarkable rerse In 
the flnt book of kinga, chap. zxU. rer. II. 

** And ZedeUah, the son of Chenaanah nukde him 
htmu of iron : and he said, Thna ialth the Lord, with 
these thalt thon posh the Syriana, until thou haTecon- 
turned them.*'— T. 

2 Retembted each o^er.y^Vpon the perplexities aris- 
kif from this resemblaure of twins to each other, the 
whole plot of the Memsdimi of Plantus, and the Comedy 
of Errors of Shakspeare are made to depend : 



afUlSytaotMl 
El MBl BftU ftlU ctalai duo. 



applied to the mother, she also professed her- 
self unaUe to decide: her ignonmce however 
was only pretended, and arose &om her wish 
to make both her children kings. The diffi- 
culty thus remaining, they sent to Delphi far 
advice. The Pythian commanded them to ac- 
knowledge both the diildren as thdr kings, hot 
to honour the first-born the moet. Receiving 
this answer from the Pythian, the Lacedemo- 
nians were still unable to discover the fint- 
bom child, till a Messenian, whose name was 
Panites, advised them to take noCiee which 
child the mother washed and fed first : if she 
was constant in making a distinction, they might 
reasonably conclude they had discovered what 
they wished ; if she made no regular preference 
in this respect of one child to the other, her ig- 
norance of the matter in question was probably 
unaffected, and they must have recourse to 
other measures. The Spartans followed the 
advice of the Messenian, and carefully watched 
the mother of the children of Aristodemus. 
Perceiving her, who was totally imconsdoitt of 
their design, regularly preferring her first-born, 
both in washing and feeding it, they respetied 
this silent testimony of the mother. The child 
thus preferred by its parent they treated as the 
eldest, and educated at the public expense, call- 
ing him Eurysthenes, and his brother Prodca. 
The brothers, when they grew iq>, w«e 
through life at variance with each odier, and 
their enmity was perpetuated by their posterity. 
LIIL The above is related on the antboiity 
of the Laoedsemonians alone ; but I shall now 
give the matter as it is generally received fai 
Greece. — The Greeks enumeiate these Dorian 
princes in r^lar succession to Perseus, t^ 
son of Danae, passing over the storj of the 
deity; from which account it plainly appean 
that they were Greeks, and were always ao ea- 
teemed. These Dorian princes, as I have ob- 
served, go no higher than Perseus, for Perscat 
had no mortal father from whom his twnmate 
could be derived, being drcumataiiced aa Her- 
cules was with respect to Amphitryon. I am 



TiMM alM h^ iMt bM« leaa, bM thr bMww 
A jeyfW OMtlMt «r t«« geailj MM t 
Ami, whlekwMttnat*,tli««Mwak*«k««Slw 
A« oottU not b* dtotlaipiklMi, &c 

Omm4v V^ JTrrw*, 

Itseems unnecessary to add, that this latter play i 
very minute copy of the former, of which in 
time transUtkms In the dtferent laBfuages «f 
were eMUy to be obtained.— r. 
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tlierefbre justified in stopping at Perseus. If 
we ascend from Danae» the daughter of 
Acrisius, we shall find that the ancestors of the 
Dorian princes were of Egyptian origin. '^ — 
Such is the Grecian account of their descent. 

LIV. The Persians affirm that Perseus was 
an Assyrian by birth, becoming afterwards a 
Greek, although none of his ancestors were of 
that nation. The ancestors of Acrisins daim 
no consanguinity With Perseus/ being Egyp. 
tians ; which account is confirmed by the Gredcs. 

LV. In what manner, in being Egyptians, 
they became the princes of the Dorians, having 
heoi mentioned by others, I need not relate ; 
but I shall explain what they have omitted. 

LVI. The Spartans distinguished their 
princes by many honourable privileges. The 
priesthoods of the Lacedemonian* and of the 
Celestial Jupiter* were impropriated to them : 
they bad the power also of making hostile ex- 
peditions wherever they pleased, nor might any 
Spartan obstruct them without incurring the 
corses of their religion. In fidd of battle their 
post is in the front : when they retire, in the 



S EjfgpHaH origiH.y~Aceor^xig to Herodotos, all the 
prtndpal pcTBons of tii« Dorian family, upwards, were in 
a direct line from Egypt. The same author says, that 
Fevwas was originally from Assjrrla, according to the 
trsditlons of the Persians. The like is said, and with 
gnat truth, of the Heraclidae, who are represented by 
Plato as of the same race as the Achamenidse of Persia. 
The Persians thorefore, and the Grecians, were in great 
measure of the aame family, being eoually Cuthites from 
ChaUea; bat the latter came last fr<dn^ypt BryoMt, 

ToLiiLaaaL 

4 Ko contangttimtjf with P«riettf.>-Herodotus more 
truly represents Perseus as an Assyrian, by which is 
mesnta Babylonian, and agreeably to this he is said to 
hcreoiarrled Asterie, the daug h te r of Belus, the same as 
Astaroth and Astarte ai Canaan, by wliom he had a 
daughter, Hecate. This, though taken from an idle 
•T^em of tlieology, yet pfadnly shows that the history of 
Ftanena had been greatly mkiq^lied and lowered by 
Wii^inserted amongthe fobles of Greece, &c Bryant^ 
ToLaei 

5 Lacs(£(«moiMan. 3«Larcher remarks on this expres- 
■iso, tiiat Herodotus is the<mly writer who distinguishes 
Jn^tsr by this appellation. I have before observed, that 
the office of priesthood and king was anciently united in 
the same person.— T. 

6 Mettial Jt^nier.y-Thia epithet was, I suppose, 
given to Jupiter, because the tkj was considered as his 
|nrti<«lar department— See the answer of Neptune to 
Iris, in the fifteenth book of the mad : 



AttiffiBd by let. oo* Iripl* nU* w* kno«» 

Infmuil Pluto nray* the chadM belov : 

OVr the wide cloudy and o'bk th« ttany plain, 

Etbevca) Jovt ntcnd* hli wide domain : 

If J coort beneath tho hoarj wavaa I kMi^, 

▲ad iMMh the tMttnci of (he Mcrcd deep. T. 



rear. They have a hundred chosen men' as t% 
guard for their person : when upon their march 
they may take for their use as many sheep as 
they thinlc proper, and they have the back^ and 
the skin* of all that are saerifieed. Such are 
their privileges in war. 

LVII. In peace also they have many dis- 
tinctions. In the solemnity of any puUic 
sacrifice, the first place is always reserved for 
the kings, to whom not only the dioicest things 
are presented, but twice as much as to any 
other person.^ They have moreover the first 
of every libation," and the skins of the sacrificed 

7 Hmtirtd ehotem eteii.>»In times of peace, the Lace, 
da^monian princes were not attended by guards : Thucy- 
dides says, that in war they had three hundred,— 71 . 

8 The baek.'y^Bj tiie back we must understand the 
ditne; and we learn as weli from Homer, as otho-an* 
dent writers, that it was always considered as the hon. 
ourable portion. See Odyssey, book iv. where Tele- 
madius visits Menelaus at Sparta: 

Ceeshtg benevolent, he Mnlt ae d ic nt 
The voysl portion ef the ehoiceat «Uhm 
To each accepted friend. 

See fOso tlie Iliad, book viL 

The klnff himaelf, an honorary lisn, 
BefaegiwtAjaspiaeedtheinightycMiM. r. 

7^«»te.>-TheseskinBwefindwereaIk>ttedtothe 
princee during the time of actual service, when, as thdir 
residence was in tents, they must have been of the'great- 
est service both as seats and as beds. See Leviticus, viL 
8. where it appears that the priest had the skin. 

*< And the priest that offereth any man's bumt-of. 
fering, even the priest shall have to hims^ the skin of 
the bumUtdforing which lie hath ofiered." 

They were serviceable also in another respect, as they 
were made into bottles to preserve wine, and to carry 
Uquida of dillerent kinds. Of sUns also the first dothea 
were made.— T. 

10 Twice at much oi fo aiijf elAer perMn.!— Instances 
of this mode of showing reverence and distinction occur 
repeatedly in Homer. Diomed, as a mark of honour, 
had more meat and wine tlmn any other person. Aga- 
memnim also, and Idomenens, have miHre wine tlum the 
rest. BeiUamin*s meas was five times as large as tliat of 
his brethren. Xenophon observes, that Lycnrgua did 
not assign a double portion to the kings, because they 
were to eat twice as ranch as any body else, but that 
they might give it to whom they pleased. We find from 
Homer, that this also wasa common practice dnriog the 
repast, to give of their own portion to some friend or 
favourite. Accordingly in the OdyaMy, we find in some 
very beautiful Unes, that Ulysseagave a portion of the 
chine reserved for himeelf to Deroodocus, *«TheDardof 
Fame.** 

The baid a hetaM guides t the KRiteff threnff 

Pay low ebelaanae aa he meeet aleoft i 

Bw>eath a acalptored ascb he tiU enthroned. 

The peer* encircling, fimn an avflU round > 

Then from the chine Ulyuet cat^rvt with aft, 

DeUdoaafood. an honorary part. 

'* This let the maater of the lyre reretve, 

A pledge oTlove, tU all a wretch can give: 

Ltvea there a nun he n e et h the (padout ikkr* 

WhosaciedheaourslotheBarddenlaar'fre. T, 

1 1 Lifta^i<w.>-The ceremony of olleriog a Ubatkm was 
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victims. On the first and seventh of every 
month, they give to each of them a perfect ani- 
mal, which is sacrificed in the temple of Apollo. 
To this is added a medinmus of meal, and a 
Lacedaemonian quart of wine.' In the public 
games, they sit in the most distinguished place ;' 
they appoint whomsoever they please to the 
dignity of Proxeni,* and each of them chooses 
two Pythii. The Pythii are those who are 
sent to consult the oracle at Delphi, and are 
maintained at the public expense as well as the 
kings. If the kings do not think proper to 
take their repast in public, two choenices of 
meal with a cotyla of wine are sent to their 
respective houses ; but if they are present, they 
receive a double portion. If any private per. 
son invite them to an entertainment, a similar 
respect is shown them. The oracular declara- 
tions are preserved by them, though the Pythii 
also must know them. The kings alone have 
the power of deciding in the following matters, 
and they decide these only: they choose a 
husband for an heiress, if her father had not 
previously betrothed her : they have the care of 
the. public ways ; whoever chooses to adopt a 
child,* must do it in the presence of the kings. 
They assist at the delibmtions of the senate, 



this : When, prvrloiu to nerlAee, the racred meal mixed 
with 8idt was placed npon the head of the victim, tbe 
priert took the reasel which held the wine, and Jnat 
tutiag it himieir, gare it to those near him to taste also : 
it was then poored npon the head of the beast betwixt 
the horns. The bomt^yibrinft enjoined by tiie Mosaic 
law were in Uke manner aooompanied by Ubatiom.— See 
Exodns, xxix. 40.— T. 

1 Mfdimmt* of meal~~qumi of wime.y~.** Then shall 
he that offereth an offering unto the Lfird bringameat. 
Afferinf of a tenth deal of flonr, mingled with the fonrth 
part of an hin of oil. 

** And the fourth part of an hin of winft for a drink of 
fering shalt thou prepare, with the bumt^ffering. oi 
sacrifloe."— Numbers xt. 4^ &. 

2 MoH di*UngiU$hed plaee.'}~~We learn from Xeno. 
phon, that wherever the kings appeared every body rose, 
out of reverence to their persons, except the Ephori. 
Of these magistrates Larcher remarks, that they were 
in some respect superior in dignity to the kings, to limit 
whose authority they were first instituted.— r. 

3 Projwni 3— It was the business of the Proxeni to 
entertain the ambassadors from foreign states, and Intro, 
dure them at the public assemblies. 

4 Adopt a eA«&f.3— Tie custom of adoption amongst 
the Romans was much more frequent than amongst the 
Greeks, though borrowed from the latter by the former. 
In Greece, an eunuch could not adopt a child, and it was 
neceMary that the person adopted should be eighteen 
years younger than the person who adop^ him. In 
Rome, the ceremony of adoption was performed before 
tte pnetor. or before an assembly of the people. In the 
times of the emperors, the permission of the prince was 
snAdent— r. 



which is composed of twenty^gfat persons. In 
case of their not appearing, those senators wtw 
are the nearest relations to the kings, take their 
places and privil^;e, having two voices inde- 
pendent of their own. 

LVIII. Such are the honours paid by the 
Spartans to their princes whilst aHve ; they 
have others after their decease. Messengers 
are sent to every part of Sparta to relate the 
event, whilst throu^ the dty the women best 
on a caldron.* At this signal, one free-bom 
person of each sex is compelled under very 
heavy penalties to disfigure themselves. The 
same ceremonies which the Lacedaemonians 
observe on the death of their kings, are prsc- 
tised also by the Barbarians of Asia ; the great- 
er part of whom on a similar occasion U9e 
these rites. When a king of Laced«non dies, 
a certain number of Lacedaemonians, indepen- 
dent of the Spartans, are obliged fWmi aQ ports 
of Lacedemon to attend his funeral. When 
these, together with the Helottf* and Spartans, 
to the anoount of several thousands, are as- 
sembled in one place, they begin, men and wo- 
men, to beat their breasts, to make loud and 
disnud lamentations,^ always exdaiming of their 



5 ne women beat on a eoMron.]— A very curious is. 
ddent relative to this drcnmstanoe is given us by ffian, 
in his Various History. The Lacedomottiana kavfag 
subdued the Mesaenians. took to themselves thelitf ef 
an their property, and compelled their free^Kim wooacn 
U( Tu «t»A} /3ad<Cu>» to walk in the funeral procescWms, 
and to lament at the deaths of those with whom they 
were notatall connected. 

Women who were free-born never appeared at funcr. 
als. except at those of their relations, much less did they 
lament like the women hired for this purpoee. wUdiwe 
find from the above passage the Lacedsemoniaitt coi». 
pelled the Mcesenian women to do. Itiatobeobaai iid. 
that the women were much m<tn rigorously sednded la 
Greece than in Rome.— 7. 

6 HetoU.y^Tht Helots were a kfaid oTpohUe sterca to 
the Spartans, and rendered so by the right of rnnyift 
They took their name firom Helo^ a LarcdaniMsiiaB 
town i their slavery was rigorous in tiie extrane, b«t 
they might on certain terms obtain their freedom. Upaa 
them the business of agriculture and cauuotst» eotkeiy 
depended, whilst their haughty roasters were employed 
in gymnastic exercises, or in feasting. For a raor« p«w>. 
ticular account of them, consult Cragios de Repabttn 
Lacedsemon. and Archbishop Potter.— 7. 

7 JLamealoMofw. 3— This custom still prevails in E|r7^ 
and in various parts of the east ** When tlie corpeei.** 
says Dr Russel. ** is carried out, a numberof shic>kK wfHi 
their tattered banners walk first, next come the nala 
friends, and after them the corpse, carried with the head 
foremost upon men*s shonUters. The n ear es t malv k«u 
lations immediately follow, and the wmnen ciooe tiM 
procession with dreadful shrieks." 

See also what Mascrier tells us from M. MalUet, that 
not only the relations and female friends in ^rrpt, sor- 
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last prince thai he was of all preceding ones 
the best If one of their kings die in battle, 
they make a representation of his person, and 
carry it to the place of interment u|)on a bier 
richly adorned. When it is buried, there is an 
interval of ten days from all business and 
amusement, with every public testimony of 
sorrow. 

LIX. They have also another custom in 
common with the Persians. When a prince 
dies, his successor remits every debt due either 
to the prince or the public In Persia also, he 
who is chosen king remits to every city what- 
ever tributes happen to be due. 

LX. In one instance, the Lacedaemonians 
observe the usage of Egypt. Their heralds, 
musicians, and cooks, follow the profession of 
their fathers. The son of a herald is of course 
a herald, and the same of the other two pro. 
tiessions. If any man has a louder voice than 
the son of a hersld, it signifies nothing. 

LXL Whilst Cleomenes was at iBgina, 
consulting for the common interest of Greece, 
he was persecuted by Demaratus, who was in- 
fluenced not by any desire of serving the people 
of .fjgina, but by jealousy and malice. Cleo- 
menes on Ikis return endeavoured to degrade his 
rival from kiis station, for which he had the fol- 
lowing pretence: Ariston succeeding to the 
throne of Sparta, married two wives, but had 
duldren by' neither; not willing to believe that 
any defect existed on his part, he married a 
third time. He had a fnerid, a native of Spar- 
ta, to wbboQ on all occasions he showed a par- 
ticular preference. This friend had a wife, who 
irom being remarkable for her ugliness,' be- 
came exceedingly beautiful. When an infant 
her features were very plain and disagreeable, 
which was a source of much affliction to her 
parents, who were people of great affluence.* 
Her nurse seeing this, recommended that she 



rouBd the oorpM while It remains anbaried, with the 
■MMt bitter cries, Mratciiiiig nnA beating their faoetf so 
YMently as to make them bloody, and blark and blue. 
Tboe« of t^o lower Idnd alio are ai>t to call in certain 
woa>en who piojf on U^ortf Sec The reader will find 
many aliniiar examples collected In ** Obeenrations on 
Bcriptore.*' vol. UL 408, A— r. 

8 Bemarkabtefor her ii^/mi«m.3— Pfcosanlas says, that 
from being remarkable for her ngUness, she became the 
BMMt benntiful woaan In Greece, i^» 'EXmm next to 

t^stMmfimenet.y-noxr was It possible, asks M. 
Jjareher In this place, to hare great riches in Sparta? 
An th« Iwids of LaredaoaoD were dirided In equal por- 
tiooB amongst the dtisens, and gold and silTer were pro- 
UMted under penalty of death. 



should every day be carried to the temple of 
Helen, situate in a pUice called Therapne, near 
the temple of Apollo. Here the nurse regu- 
lariy presented herself with the child, and 
standing near the shrine implored the goddess 
to remove the child's deformity. As she was 
one day departing from the temple, a woman is 
said to have appeared to her, inquiring what 
she carried in her arms : the nurse replied, it 
was a child. She desired to see it ; this thie 
nurse, having had orders to that effect from the 
parents, at first refused, but seeing that the 
woman persevered in her wishes, she at length 
complied. The stranger, taking the infant in 
her arms, stroked it on the &ce, saying, that 
hereafter she should become the loveliest wo- 
man in Sparta; and from that hour her fea- 
tures began to improve^ On her arriving at a 
proper age, Agetiis son of Alddes, and the 
friend of Ariston, made her his wife. 

LXIL Ariston, inflamed with a passion for 
this woman, took the following means to ob- 
tain his wishes ; he engaged to make her hus- 
band a present of whatever he wotild select 
from his efiects, on condition of receiving a 
similar favour in return. Agetus having no 
suspicion with respect to Us wife, as Ariston 
also was married, agreed to the proposal, and it 
was confirmed by an oath. Ariston according- 
ly gave his friend whatever it was that be 
diose, whilst he in return, having previously 
deteiTuined the matter, demanded the wife of 
Agetus. Agetus said, that he certainly did 
not mean to comprehend her in the agreement; 
but, influenced by his oath, the artifice of the 
other finally prevailed, and he resigned her to 
him. 

LXIIL In this manner Ariston, having re- 
pudiated his second wife, married a third, who 
in a very short time, and within a less period 
than ten months,** brought him this Demaratus. 

10 WUhim a let* period than ten moMlJU>-This, It 
seons* was thought safflclent caaie to suspect the legiti- 
macy of achild. It is remarkable, that ten months Is 
the period of gestation, generaUy spoken of by the an. 
dents.— See Phitarch in the Bfe of Akibiades ; and Vir. 
gU, Ed. It. 

MsM kmits *ctm talcnuU fluUdla muntM. 

A. Oellius, who gives a curious dissertation on the 
siililiect, L iU. cap. 16k teema to pronounce rery positire. 
ly, that it wm ten months folly completed; decern 
menses non inceptos sed exactos j but we should take 
the whole sentence togethar-«nmque eMi hombiem gig^ 
Mudl iMwwMw JSmem, decern menses non ioceptoa sed 
exactos. This I understand as If he had written, «• but 
that the MfNMif period (not the mmmO i* whsa the tenth 

2P 
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Whilst the &tber was sitting at his tribunal, 
attended by the Ephori, he was infonned by 
one of his domestics of the deliyery of his wife : 
reflecting on the interval of time which had 
elapsed since his marriage, he reckoned the 
number of months upon his fingers, and said 
with an oath, « This child is not mine.** The 
Ephori, who heard him, did not at the moment 
esteem what he said of any importance :' after- 
wards, when the child grew up, Ariston chang- 
ed his sentiments concerning the legitimacy of 
his son, and repented of the words whidi had 
escaped him. Demaratus owed his name" to 
the following circumstance : before he was bom 
the people had unanimously made a public sup- 
plication that Ariston, the best of their kings, 
might have a son. 

LXIV. Ariston died, and Demaratus suc- 
ceeded to his authority. But it seemed des- 
tined that the above expression should lose him 
his crown, fie was in a particular manner 
odious to Cleomenes, both when he withdrew 
his army from Eleusis, and when Cleomenes 
passed over to ^gina, on account of the favour 
which the people of that place showed to the 
Medes. 

LXV. Cleomenes being determined to ex- 
ecute vengeance on his rival, formed a connec- 
tion with Leutychides, who was of the fiunily 
of Demaratus, being the son of Menaris, and 



month It not only began, bat completed ;** namely, when 
the child it bom in the befinning <tf the eleventh month. 
To this efiisct he mentiont aftwrardt s dedtion of the 
deoemrlri under Hadrian, that intents were bom regvu 
huly in im moiuyb, not In the eleventh : tUt however 
the emperor set aalde, at not being an InlaUible role. It 
appeara then, that the andenta, when they spoke of ten 
months, meant that the tenth month was the time for 
the birth; and if they ezpreet themsdvet so as to make 
It appear that they meant ten months complete, it Is be- 
caose they asaally redconed indosively. The dilbrance 
between solar and Inner months, to which some have had 
recoarse, does not remove any of the dlflicalty. Hippo, 
crates speaks varioosly of the period of gestation, bat 
seems to redion the longest 880 days, or nine months 
and ten days. We are told that the ancient PersiMis, In 
the time of Zoroaster, eoonted into tlie age of a man the 
nine montha pf his conceptkm.— SoiMsr, dted by Bt de 
FlBstorst, in a treatise on Zoroaster, Confbdas, and Ma- 
homet— 7. 

1 Ofanjf <M|porlaM«.>- The inattention or indUference 
of the Ephori in this instance most appear not a little 
remarkable, when it Is considered that it was one part 
of their appropriate doty to watch over the cwndnct of 
their qaeens, in order to prevent the posdUaty of any 
children snooeeding to ths throne who ware not of the 
Csmily of Herenles.— r. 

2 Owstf Ammmm;3— WhkhmeaiM prayed for by the 
people, being componnded of rf^OMM the people, and ore. 
t0t prayed for.— r. 



grandson of Agis : the conditions were, that 
Leutychides should soooeed to the dignity of 
Demaratus, and should in return aaaist Qeo- 
menes in his designs upon Mgam. Leotydd- 
des entertained an implacable animosity againt 
Demaratus. He had been engaged to many 
Percalos, the daughter of Chikm, grand- 
daughter of Demarmenes, but Demaratus insi- 
diously prevented him, and by a mixture of 
violence and artifice maoied Percalos himself. 
He was therefore not at all reluctant to accede 
to the proposals of Cleomenes, and to assist 
him against Demaratus. He asserted, thcie- 
fore, that Demaratus did not lawfully poasesi 
the thr6ne of Sparta, not being the son of 
Ariston. He was, consequently, careful to re- 
member and repeat the expression whidi had 
fiillen from Ariston, when his servant fiist 
brought him intelligence of the birth of a son ; 
for, after computing the time, he had pootive- 
ly denied that he was his. Upon this inrident 
Leutychides strongly insisted, and made no 
scruple of declaring openly, that Demaratus was 
not the son of Ariston, and that his Authority 
was illegal ;' to confirm this he adduced the 
testimony of those Ephori who were present 
when Ariston so expressed himself. 

LXVL As the matter began to be a snl^eet ' 
of general dispute, the Spartans thought ptopcr 
to consult the oracle of Ddphi, whether Dema- 
ratus was the.son of Ariston or not. Cleome- 
nes was not at all suspected of taking any care 
to influence the Pythian ; but it is certain that 
he induced Cobon, son of ArisU^hantes, a 
man of very great authority at Ddphi, to pre- 
vail on the priestess to say what Qeomema 
desired.* The name of this woman was Pe- 



3 fVat WegaLy-'niiB story Is related with equal mi. 
nuteness by Pansanlas, book HL c 4; from wlieaee we 
may oondade, that when ttiere was even any aoaplden 
of the infidelity of the queens, their children w«r« iiMn. 
padtated from suoceedingto the thrtmo.— See Pnuan^M 
also on a similar snl^ect, book liL diap. &— r. 

4 To jogr wkai Cleowtents dmred.y~lt is impoeaiUe 
sofRdently to lament the ignorance and delnsioa of tlMae 
times, when an insidioas expression, corraptly ohtatofd 
from the Pytliian, was soffldoit to involve n wliele 
Idngdiun in misery and blood: of this the £ite of Crvsos, 
as recorded in tlie first book of Herodotus, is a mrmiirs 
ble Instance : bat I have before roe an examf^ in the 
Stratagemata of Polynnos, where this artiflee «ad ae. 
doction of tlie Pythian had a contrary dbcs. It w^ hy 
brttdng the priestess of Ddphi that Lycnrgoa iiUtainei 
fixHn the Lacednmonians an obedience, whidi rendered 
their nation great and powerful, and their legialeter ^ 
mortal. Demosthenes also, in one of his oratioaaag^iM 
Philip, accuses that niMiardi of seducing by bribea tte 
orade to his purposes. However the truth of ti>t« a«y 
be estabUshed firom many weU-authenticated teets, the 
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idb, who, to those sent on this occasion, de- 
nied that Demaratus was the son of Ariston. 
This collusion heing aiterwards discovered. 
Cobon was compelled to fly from Delphi, and 
PeriOa was degraded from heroifice. 

LXV II. Snch were the measures taken to 
deprive Demaratus of his dignity : an affh>nt 
which was afterwards shown him, induced him 
to take refuge amongst the Medes. After the 
loss of his throne, he was elected to preside in 
some inferior office, and happened to be present 
at the Gymnopeedia.* Leutychides, who had 
been elected king in the room of Demaratus, 
meaning to ridicule and insult him, sent a ser- 
rant to ask him what he thought of his pre- 
sent, compared with his former office. Dema- 
ratus, incensed by the question, replied, that he 
himself had experienced both, which the person 
who had asked him had not ; he added, that 
this question should prove the commencement 
of much calamity or happiness to Sparta. Say- 
ing this, with his head veiled,* he retired from 
the theatre to his own house ; where, having 
sacrificed an ox to Jupiter, he sent for his 
mother* 



foUowing pUtarie from Lacan, of tb« prietteas ofDelphl, 
VDier the mippoaed inflaenceof the god, can never tail of 
cWadng oar applnaeeand ndmiration, iboogli wo pity 
the anednlity which regarded, and the apirtt wUch 
prooDpted toch impostcuret : 



CaBfeKit ad trtpodaf, raMtoqiM abdocta cavania 

Qaod DOD aih a imw par lollam uwula nipla 

Bplrltm Ingantt vatl : taadarnqo* poUlw 

Poctora C1riimo« boq v 

Fborttadoa Irnipit Paai 

XapvlU, atqua hemliiain loto aiM oedara Jitaalt 

FaetaM. BacckatvdaiaamatlaaaparaBmun 

Calla fBmw, vluaaqna d«i, PluBbaaqiia aatta 



Aadpta cvtvioa tout, tpaiibqaa n«aiill 
0)»MaaMairti>odmt,maipMqqaasMtull(iic. T. 

6 OymmoptBdia.y^TldB word !• derlred fnmyvfMH, 
■oked, and r«if, ecbild i at this Ibaet naked children rang 
hfmm in honour of Apollo, and of the three hundred 
who died at Thermopyla. Athenieus describe* it as a 
kind of Pyrrliie dance, in which the young men accom. 
ponied the motion of their feet with oertain correepooding 
and graceful one* of their arm*; the whole represented 
the real exercise of wre8tUng..-7. 

6 Hi* head MtM:>.We may infer from hence, that 
he devoied himself to the accomplishment of some deter, 
mined purpose. The veiling of the head coustitoted part 
of the awful ceremony of detoUon among the Romans. 
See the form minutely and admirably described in Uvy, 
boolc viii. where Dedus Mus devotes himself for the 
preservation of the Roman army. After calling to the 
^ntifex to perform the accustomed ceremonies, he was 
ordered, togara pratextatn sumere, et telatoeapiteTOMixm. 
snbter togam ad mentum exerta, super telumsulijectum 
pedibus stantcm, sic dicere. 



L XVIII. On her appearance, he placed in 
her hands the entrails of the victim, and so- 
lemnly addressed her in these words : — *< I call 
upon you, mother, in the name of all the gods, 
and in particular by Jupiter Herceus,' in whose 
immediate presence we are, to tell me, without 
disguise, who my father was. Leutychides, in 
the spirit of hatred and jealousy, has objected 
to me, that when you married Ariston you 
were with chOd by your former husband: 
others more insolently have asserted, that one 
of your slaves, an ass-driver, enjoyed your ^ 
miliarity, and that I am his son : I entreat you, 
therefore, by every thing sacred, to disclose the 
truth. If you really have done what is related 
of you, your conduct is not without example, 
and there are many in Sparta who believe that 
Ariston had not the power of becoming a fbdier, 
otherwise, they say, he must have had children 
by his former wives." 

LXIX. Hisimother thus replied :— «My son, 
as you have thus implored me to declare the 
truth, I will not deceive you. When Ariston 
had conducted me to his house, on the third 
night of our marriage, a personage appeared * to 
me resembling Ariston, who after enjoying my 
person crowned me with a garland ' he had in 



7 Jupiter Ai^roteut.]— Ju|dter was worshipped under 
this title, as the Deus Fenetralls, the protector of the in- 
nennost recesses of the house : he was so called from 

*Ef*Ht whidk signifies the interior part of a house.— 7*. 

8 A permmage apptaredy-ThiM story in many res- 
pects bears a resemblance to what is related in Grecian 
history of the birth of Alexander the Great The chas- 
tity of liis mother (Nympia being in a similar manner 
questioned, the fiction of his being the son of Jupiter, 
who conversed familiarly with his moUier in the form of 
a serpent, at first found advocates with Uie Ignorant and 
•upersUtioos, and was afterwards confirmed and estab- 
Usbed by his career itfconquMt and glory. Ofttdsfebie 
BO hapi^r use has evw been made, than by Dryden, in 
his Ode on St Cedlial Day : 

The aeiig bafjaa from Jova, 
Who laft hit bUarfbl wata abow; 
Sttdi ia the power of mli^t; Lore : 
A dragon'a flciy ferm baUad Uie god < 
SabUme on radlsnt aplraa ha tnd, 
WhoB ha to fidr Oliapto praaad I 
And while he aonffht her nowy btraaat. 
Than round her alimdar walat he corl'd. 
And tUmpMan Itxtage of hlimelf, a aerereifn of tiie world. 

Plutarch, in his Life of Alexander, informs us that a 
dragon was once seen to lie dose to Olympia whilst she 
slept, after which her husband FhiUp, either suspecting 
her to be an enchantress, or imagining some god to be 
his rival, could nmrer be induced to regard her with af. 
feotioB.— r. 

9 Crowned me with a garbrndy-Vfe leani fh>m a 
passage in Ovid, not only that it was eostomary to tvear 
garlands in convivial meetings, which other authors tell 
us in a thousand places, but that in the festive gayety of 
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bit hand, and retired. Soon afterwards Aria- 
ton came to me, and seeing me H-ith a gariand, 
inquired who gave it roe ; I said that he had, 
but this he seriously denied: I protested, how- 
ever, that he had ; and I adde^ it was not kind 
in him to deny it, who, after having enjoyed 
my person, placed the garland on my head. 
Ariston, seeing that I persevered in my story, 
was satisfied that there had been some divine 
interposition ;' and this opinion was afterwards 
confirmed, from its appearing that this garland 
bad been taken from the shrine of the hero As- 
trobachus, which stands near the entrance of 
our house : and indeed a soothsayer decUred, 
that the personage I speak of was that hero 
himself. — I have now, my son, told you ail that 
you wished to know : you are either the son of 
Astrobachus or of Ariston, for that very night 
I conceived. Your enemies particularly object 
to you, that Ariston, when he first heard of 
your birth, declared, in the presence of many, 
that you could not possibly be his son, as the 
time often months was not yet completed ; but 
be said this from his Ignorance of such matters. 
Some women are delivered at nine, others at 
seven months ; all do not go ten. I was de- 
livered of you at seven ; and Ariston himself 
afterAvards confessed that he had uttered those 
words foolishly.— With regard to all other caU 
umiiies, you may safely despise them, and rely 
upon what I have said. As to the story of the 
ass-driver, may the wives of Leutychides, and 
of those who say such things, produce their 
husbands children from ass-drivers." 

LXX. Demaratus having^heard all that he 
wished, took some provisions, and departed for 
Ells ; he pretended, however, that he was gone 



the moment, it wm not tinunud for one friend to give 
ikem to another : 



Hnlc »1 fbrt* bit 
Hulc d*t«r e«|iiU ttompu obcob* tuo. 

1 Divine liUeypoWftoitJ— Innumerable instances occur 
in andent history, from wliich we may conclude, that the 
paseions of intemperate but artful men did not &il to 
nraU themaelves of the ignoraaee and tnperttitious ere. 
dulity, vrith which the heathen world was OTerapread, to 
accomplish their dishonest purposes. It were endless to 
specify examples in all respects resembling this before 
us; but it may seem wonderful, that their oeenrrinf so 
very often did not tend to awaken suspicion, and inter, 
nipt their success. Some Uoentious minister of the 
divine personage in question might easUy crown himself 
with aconsecrated garland, araU himself of an imputed 
resemblance to the husband of the woman who had exj 
dted hU passion, and with no greater difficulty prevail 
on a brother priest to roalce a declaration j which at the 
same time soOencd the crime o£ tlie woman, and grati. 
Aod her raoity.— r. 



to consult the oracle at Delphi. The Laoe- 
dsmonians suspected and pursued him. De> 
maratus had already crossed from Elis to 
Zacynthus, where the Lacedaemonians still fol- 
lowing him, seized his person and his servants; 
these they carried away, but the Zacynthiaos 
refusing to let them take Demaratus, he passed 
over into Asia, where he was honourably re- 
celved by Darius, and presented with many lands 
and cities.— Such was the fortune of Demara- 
tus, a man distinguished amongst his country- 
men by many memorable deeds and sayings ; 
and who alone, of all the kings of Sparta,' ob- 
tained the prize in the Olympic games in the 
chariot-race of four horses. 

LXXI. Leutychides the son of Menaris, 
who succeeded Demaratus after he had been 
deposed, had a son named Zeuxidamua, called 
by some of the Spartans, Cyniseus» or the 
whelp. He never enjoyed the throne of Sparta^ 
but dying before his &tber, left a son named 
Archidamus. Leutychides, on the loss of his 
son, took for his second mfe Eurydame, aiatec 
of Menius, and daughter of Diactoris ; by her 
he had a daughter called Lampito, but no male 
offspring : she, by the consent of Leutychides, 
was married to Archidamus, son of Zeuzi. 
damus. 

LXXIL The latter days of Leutychides 
were not spent in Sparta: but the cause of 
Demaratus was avenged in this manner: — 
Leutychides commanded an army of his eoun- 
trymen, in an expedition against Thessalj, and 
might have reduced the whole country ; but 
suffering himself to be bribed by a large sum of 
money, he was detected in his own camp* nt- 
ting on a sack of money.' Being brought to a 
public trial, he was driven from Sparta, and 
his house razed.* He fled to Tegea, where be 

S Ahme, ofaU the king$ of Sparia.y~At this pnsray 
Valcnaer remarlcs, tliat these Spartan princes wtn pre. 
bably of the opinion of Agesilaus, who, as is recorded in 
Ptutarrh, said, that the victories at tiieee games wore 
carried rather by ridtes than by merit— T. 

3 Sack of mottey."}--** In the more andent nano. 
scripts,** says Wesseling, •* these words were probaUy 
Joined together, whence copyists In aflertlmes separating 
these two words hare Introduced a felse re*diBg.** 
Various errors of a similar Icitid hare crept intonaodera 
editions <^ ancient books. 

4 Hit house rouretf.}— This stOl constitutes part of tha 
punishment annexed to the crime of high treaaon la 
Fhmce, and to great state crimes in many plaoea. la 
the moment of popular fury, when violent resfutuieafc 
win not wait the slow determinations of the taw to be 
appeased, it may admit of some extenuation ; but tliat in 
a dvilixed people it should be part of any legal d 
seems preposterous aod unmeaning.— >r. 
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died ; but the above events happened some 
time afterwards. 

LXXIII. Cleomenes, having succeeded in 
his designs upon Demaratus, took with him 
JL«eut3rchide8, and proceeded against ^gina, 
with which he was exceedingly exasperated, on 
account of the insult he had received. The 
people of ^gina, on seeing themselves assailed 
by the two kings, did not meditate a long resis- 
tance ; ten of the most illustrious and affluent 
were selected as hostages : among these were 
Crios, son of Polycritus, and Casambris, son 
of Aristocrates, men of considerable authority. 
Being carried to Attica, they there remained 
among their most inveterate enemies. 

LXXIV. Cleomenes afterwards fled to 
Thessaly ; for his treachery against Demaratus 
becoming manifest, he feared the resentment of 
the Spartans : from thence he went to Arcadia, 
where he endeavoured to raise a commotion, 
by stirring up the Arcadians against Sparta. 
Amongst other oaths, he exacted of them an 
engagement to follow him wherever he should 
think proper to conduct them. He particular- 
ly wished to carry the principal men to the city 
of Nonacrie, there to make them swear by the 
waters of Styx.* These enters are said to be 
found in tl^ part of Arcadia : there is but lit- 
tle water, &nd it falls drop by drop from a rock 
into a valley, which is inclosed by a circular 



& H'atsn 0/ Slyx.3~It appear* by this pttange that 
the Greeks ■lemMed at Nonacris to swear by the wa. 
tatoiStfX^ when their oaths were to be considered as 
inviolaMe : tbe gods also swore by Styx, and it was the 
greatest oatH they could use. ** This u ater," obsenres 
Hwsantas, ** is mortal to men. and animals }** it was, 
doubtless, for this reason that it was said to be a loun. 
tidn of the infernal regions, lliis water could not be 
preserved, but in a reanel made of the horn of a mule's 
hoof. See Fliny, N. H. L xxx. c. 1&— «* UngiUas tantum 
Bularum repertas, neqne aliam nllam materiam qu» non 
perroderetor a veneno Stygis aquae." Pausanias gives 
the same ettracy to the horn of a horse's hoof; and Plu. 
tarrfa to that of an aasL— I.arcA«r. 

A few particulars on this sul^ect, omitted by Lardier, 
and leaa familiar perhaps to an EngHah reader, I shall 
add to the above. Pliny says, it was remarkable for 
producing a fldi, the taste of which was fatal The so. 
Wmnity with which the gods regarded the swearing by 
Styx, te mentioned by Virgil : 

StyffUunqB* pahidMi 

Dil coymytnn Umtmi m. tMtn irasMS. 

Tb« Mcrad Mwnw which lMav«i*s lin|wrkl MM* 

AttMU in oaUm, and fh«n to vtotoMw 

The dmnnstaBce of this oath bring regarded by the 
gods as Inviolable, is mentioned by Homer, Hesiod, and 
■n the more aacleat wfttera. The punis h ment supposed 
to be annexed to the perimj ot gods In this instance, 
was that of being tortured 0,000 years in Tutarus.-.Seo 
Serrlus on the 6th book of the iEneid.— r. 



walL — Nonacris is an Arcadian city, near 
Phereos. 

LXXV. When the Lacedaemonians heard 
what Cleomenes was doing, through fear of 
the consequences, they inrited him back to 
Sparta, offering him his former dignity and sta- 
tion. Immediately on his return he was seized 
with madness, of which he had before discover- 
ed very strong symptoms : for whatever citizen 
he happened to meet, he scrupled not to strike 
him on the face with his sceptre." This ex- 
travagant behaviour induced his friends to con- 
fine him in a pair of stocks ; seeing himself, on 
some occasion, left with only one person to 
guard him, he demanded a sword ; the man at 
first refused to obey him, but finding him per- 
sist in his request, he at length, being an Helot, 
and Bfnid of what he threatened, gave him one. 
Cleomenes, as soon as he received the sword, 
began to cut the flesh off his legs ;' and from 
his legs he ascended to his thighs, and from 
his thighs to his loins, till at length, making 
gashes in his belly, he died. The Greeks in 
general consider his death as occasioned by his 
having bribed the Pythian" to give an answer 
against Denuuatus. The Athenians alone as- 
sert, that he was thus punished for having 
plundered the temple of the goddesses at Eleu* 



6 WUh hi* »eeptre.y-ThMt prinees and individuids of 
high rank carried their sceptres, or insignia of their 
dignity, frequently in their hands, may be concluded trom 
various passages of andent writers : many examples of 
this occur in Homer. When Thersites clamorously en- 
deavoured to excite the Greeks to murmurs and sedi- 
tion, Ulysses b described as striking him with the seep, 
tre he liad in his hand : 

He tatd, iind covcrinff u the daMard bends. 
The weight J wcptre on hit beck dexendt : 
Od the roood bunch the bloody tutmnn iIm i 
The tcan •prlng ■tanliiff flrom hit hanerd •ym* 
The most ancient seeptre was probably a staff to rest 

upon, for Ovid describes Jo|dter as resting upon his ; it 

was a more ancient emblem of royalty tlian the crown ; 

the first Roman who assumed Ae sceptre was 'Rrfuin 

the Proud.— r. 

7 Cui theJMk of hi* /(0gv.>->Lottginas instances this 
and a similar passage in Herodotus, to show how a mean 
action may be expressed in bold and lofly words ; see 
section xxxL— the word here used by Herodotus is 
Mmrmx»(iumf* The other passage 4^ Herodotus, alluded 
to by Ltmginus, is in book viL c. 181. where three Ore. 
rlan ships are described as resisting ten Persian vessels : 
speaking of Pythea, who commanded one of the former, 
he sayM, ** that after his ship was taken, he persevered in 
fighting," H i MmrtMftm^r^ ^^»«, or, as we shouU say 
in Engliith, *« till he was quite cut in pieces."— r. 

8 Havimg bribed the Pythian.^The disoMe of mad. 
ness was fluently considered by the aiurients as an. 
nexed by the gods to more atrodotu arts of impiety and 
wickedness.— Orestes was struck with madness for kilU 
ing his mother ; CEdipns, for a similar crime ; AJ*x 
Ollcus for violating the sanctity of a temple, &&— 7. 
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sis.' The Argives say, tbat it was because he 
had forced many of their countrymen Irom the 
refiige they had taken in the temple of Argos/ 
and had not only put them to the swdrd, but 
had impiously set fire to the sacred wood. 

LXXVI. Cleomenes, upon consulting the 
Delphic oracle, had been told that he should cer- 
tainly become master of Argos : he accordingly 
led a body of Spartans to the river Ensinus,' 
which is said to flow from the Stymphalian lake. 
This lake is believed to show itself a second time 
in the territories of Argos, after disappearing for 
some time in an immense gulf; it is then 
called by the Argives, Erasinus. Arriving at 
this river, Cleomenes oflTered sacrifices to it : 
the entrails of the victim gave him no encour- 
agement to pass the stream/ from which inci- 
dent he affected to praise the river god for his 
attachment to his countrymen ; but, neverthe- 
less, vowed that the Aigives should have no 
occasion to rejoice. From hence he advanced 
to Thyrea, where he sacrificed a bull to the 
Ocean,* and embarking his forces, proceeded to 
Tirynthiaand Nauplia. 



1 Godde»t«t cU Eleuns.^~-CeTenwaA'Proaertitu6. 
**We turned to the south, into the ylain Eleuslg, 

whidi extends id>oat a league every way ; it ia prohably 
the plain called Rarion, where they say the 0(H1i was 
sowed ; there Is a long hill, which diyides the plain, ex. 
tending to the east within a mile of the sea, and on the 
south side is sot half a mile Arum it : at the east end of 
this hill the ancient Elensis was situated. Abont a mile 
before we came to it, I saw the ruins of a small temple 
to the east, which might be that which was built at the 
thrashing-floor of lYiptolemns. 

** In the plain, near the north foot of the hill, are many 
pieces of stones and pillars, whidi probably are the re- 
mains of the temple of Diana Propylaa, which was be- 
fore the gates of the city ; and at the n<Mth foot of the 
hill, on an adranced ground, tiiere are many imperfect 
ruins, pieces of pillars, and entablatures, and doubtless it 
i8thes|MtofthetaDpleo#Ceresand Proserpine." &c.-> 
Pococke,iL 170. 

2 Temple of Arfo$.y^TUa Argos was the son of Jupi. 
ter ^nd Niobe, daughter of Fhorone ; he had given his 
name to Argos, and the territory he possessed. He had 
no temple, and perhaps not even a diapel ; Pausanias 
speaks oidy of his monument, whidi doubtless stood in 
the wood oomtecrated to him. 

This Argos was very different from him snmamed 
Panoptes, who had eyes in every part of his body ; this 
was the son of Agenor, and great-grandson of him of 
whom we speak.— LareA«r. 

S £raMfiut.>-According to Strabo there was another 
river of this name ; the one here mentioned is now called 
Rasino, ai^ was called by Ovid ** ingens Erasinus^** 
lUddltur Argolidi iogtm Bratinaa In apto. T. 

4 No eneouragement to pan the ttream,y~'ln Lucan, 
when Caesar arrived on the banks of tiie Rubicon, the 
genius of his country is represented as appearing to hlro, 

^ in order to dissuade him fkt>m his purpose.— The whole 
' description is admirably beautifuL 

5 A bull to the Ocmiii.3— A bull was the usual victim 



LXXVII. The Argives, hearing of this, 
advanced to the sea to repel him : aa soon as 
they came to Hrynthe,* at a place called Sipia, 
they encamped in the Lacedemonian territofy, 
at no great distance from the enemy. They 
were not so much afraid of meeting tbetr adver- 
saries openly in the field, as of fiatling into 
an ambuscade : of this indeed they had been 
forewarned by the Pythian, in the dedaratioii 
made jointly to the Milesians and themselves :— 

When^ female hands the strength of man ahall tsae. 
And among Argives gain a gloiioas name. 
Women of Aigoa shall much grief diaplBy. 
And thus shall one in future ages say : 
** A serpent huge, whidi wreathed its body round, 
Vrcax a keen sword reodred a mortal woand.** 
These incidents filled the Argives with the 
greatest terror; they accordingly resolved to 
regulate their motions by the herald of the ad. 
verse army ; as often, therefore, as this officer 
communicated any public order to the Laoe- 
deemonians, they did the same. 

LXXVIIL Cleomenes taking notice that 
the Argives observed what the herald of his 
army announced, directed that when the signal 
should be given for his soldiers to dine, they 
should immediately take their arms and attack 
the Argives. The Lacedsmouians upon thaa 
gave the signal for dinner, the Argives did die 
same ; but whilst they were engaged in eatir^ 
the enemy rushed upon them, slew a prodigioas 



to the Dii MagnL H<niice represents oae aa aa < jilt r d 
to Pluto ; VirgU, to Neptune and Apollo ; Hoarr, to 
the sea, and to rivers. It was not freqnoMj, if it waa 
ever sacrificed to Jupiter. Baochua waa somelliaca 
worshipped with the head of a buU ; sad I have b s t a tu 
observed, that the bull sacriiked to the Egyptian Typkan 
gave occasion to the gtrfden calf of the Israelitas.— T. 

6 rJryitMtf.]— From this place Uermles waa enaia 
times called Tirynthins. 

7 FF%«fi.}-The first part ofthisorarie is ezpWiwd by 
what Paaaanias and Plutarch, with little v a ri a tion ft«m 
each other, relate. . The Argive womoi, takiay anas 
under the conduct of TeleeiUa, repeUed the attarapts «f 
Cle<nnenee <m their dty, with the loss of numbers of hii 
men.— Plutarch, after retating the above, adds soom dr. 
cumstances so very whimsiral, that I may wdlbeexcasad 
inserting them. **Some anert,'* says nutarcli« ""that 
the above feat of the womoa was perionned on the 
fourth of the month called Hermaras, when to this Aay 
they celebrate the feast called Hybrtstica, when the w«. 
men are dothed in the coats and breecliea of okea, and 
themeninthe veils and petticoats of WQSDen.** Beptv- 
oeeds to say, that the women, to repair the want of wen, 
having many of them loat their husbands, did noC inarry 
their servants, but flrat admitted the beat of thdr Migfc. 
hours to the rights of dtixens, and a Ha w atds inaaiiiJ 
them. But (m their reproaching and iaaaltingtlwaelaBa. 
bands, a law passed that new-married wnaftf, wihasi 
they lay for the first time with thair 1 
wear beard*.— r. 
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aoinber, and sorrotinded many others, who 
escaping from the field, took refuge in the grove 
of Argos. 

LXXIX. Whilst they remained here, Cle. 
omenes determined on the following measure : 
—by means of some deserters, he learned the 
names of all those Argiyes who had escaped to 
this groye; these he called out one by one, 
telling them that he had received their ransom : 
(his, in the Peloponnese, is a fixed sum, and 
Is settled at two mins for each captive. The 
number of the Argives was fifty, who as they 
respectively came out, when called, Cleomenes 
put to death. This incident was unknown to 
those who remained in the asylum, the thick- 
ness of the wood not allowing them to see 
what passed ; till at length one climbing a tree, 
saw the transacttOn, after which no one appear- 
ed when called. 

LXXX. Cleomenes then ordered his helots 
to encompass the wood with materials for the 
purpose, and they obeying him, it was set on 
fire.' Whilst it was burning, Cleomenes de- 
sired to know of one of the fugitives to what 
divinity the grove was sacred. He replied, to 
Aigos. At this the Lacedaemonian, in great 
agitation, exclaimed-^" O Apollo, thy predic- 
tion has misled me, promising me that I should 
be master of Argos. Thy oracle has, I fear, 
no other termination." 

LXXXL Cleomenes afterwards permitted 
the greater part of his forces to return to Spar- 
ta ; and reserving only a select body of a thou- 
sand men, he went to offer sacrifice at the tem- 
ple of Juno. Wishing to perform the ceremo- 
nies himself on the altar ; the priest forbade 
him, sayin^t It was a privilege granted to no 
foreigner. Upon this, he ordered the helots to 
drag the priest from the altar,' and beat him. 

8 M oMjfrul^Mr Ifaaon. in Us admirable tragwljrof 
Cttractacoa, baa made an exoeUoit nae of tlie sappoeed 
ianctity of the grorea at Mona. Tbe drcamatance of 
Qeomenea aettiiif Are to the aaered grove of Argoa, 
bear* in many inatanees a retemManoe to the boming 
of the grorea of ttie Druida, by Anloa I>ldiaa,the Roman 



ThM 

To hM ytm bnlhm Tktor. 
OUrw. That tlM nui ! 

O hwtnr, honror I SMTlligl«u Sm 

DtvovimrgTavwi dMgr btut, Umj MtM-Ob, aoaiid 

Th* tmunp agalflt i n .—T. 
9 Drof tht prie$i from fk§ aUar.y~-A aimllar act of 
vialcBee taraoof^ed by FtDtarvh of Alexander the Great 
WitlOng to eonnilt the Delphic erade oooeemhig the 
•vcoeaa at hia dealgna against Persia, he happened to go 
there at a time which was deemed inanspldous, and the 



He then sacrificed, and afterwards returned to 
Sparta. 

LXXXII. On his return, he was accused 
before the Ephori'* of bribery, and of neglect- 
ing the opportunity he had of taking Ai^gos. 
Whether the reply which Cleomenes made was 
true or false, I am not able to determine : hb 
observed, that having taken possession of the 
temple of Aigos, the prediction of the oracle 
seemed to him finaUy completed. He con- 
cluded therefore, that he ought not to make any 
further attempts upon the city, till he should 
first be satisfied from his sacrifices, whether 
the deity would assist or oppose him. When 
he was performing the sacred rites auspiciously 
in the temple of Juno, a fiame of fire'* burst 
from the bosom of the sacred image, which 
entirely convinced him that he should not take 
Argos. If this flame had issued from the head, 
he should have taken the place by storm, but 
its coming from the breast decisively declared 
that all the purposes of the deity wero accom- 
pllshed. His defence appeared plausible and 
satisfactory to his countrymen, and he was ac- 
quitted by a great majority. 

LXXXIIL Argos however was deprived 
of so many of' its citizens, that the slaves 
usurped the management of afikirs, and execut- 
ed the offices of government: but when the 
sons of those who had been slain, grew up, 
they obtained possession of the dty, and after 
some contest expelled the slaves, who retired 
to Tyrinthe, which they seized. They for a 
time forbore to molest each other, till Cleander, 



Pythian refused to do her office. Alexander on this 
went to her himself, and by personal violence dragged 
her to the temple : fatigued with her exertif ms against 
him, she at length exclaimed, ** My son, yon are inrln. 
dble.*' The Macedonian prince expressed himself per. 
fectly satisfied with her answer, and assured his soldiers 
tliat it was unneoestary to consult the deity any man. 
— r. 

10 fpAoriV-The reader will remember that it was 
tlie particular office of the £^>hori to watdi the eondoct 
of the Spartan kings.— 7. 

11 FtatM o//lr#.>-The appearance of fire self.kindied 
was generally deemed among the ancients an anspidous 
omen ; but, like all other prodigies and modes of divi. 
nation, they Taried their condusions concerning it ac 
cording to the different drcumstances and places in 
which it appeared. According to PUny, Amphiarana 
wasthe first inventor of the divination by fire. 

Aruspldum Delphna invenit, ignlsplda Amphlaraus, 
anspida avium TIraias Thebanus, interpretationem os- 
tentorum et somniomm Arophictyfui. 

Delphus was the faiventor of divination by the entrails 
of beasts, AmpUaraos of that by fire, Tlresias the Theb an 
of that of Hrds, and Amphlctyon of the interpretation of 
prodigies and dreams.— 7. 
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a soothsayer and an Arcadian, of the district of 
Phigasis, coming among them, he persuaded 
the slaves to attack their masters. A tedious 
war followed, in which the Argives were finally; 
though with difficulty, victorious. 

LXXXIV. The Argives affinn, that on 
account of the things before mentioned, Cleo- 
menes lost his reason, and came to a miserable 
end. The Spartans, on the contrary, will not 
allow his madness to have been occasioned by 
any divine interposition ; they say, that com- 
municating with the Scythians,' he became a 
drinker of wine, and that this made him mad. 
The Scythian Nomades, after the invasion of 
their country by Darius, determined on revenge 
with this view they sent ambassadors to form 
an alliance with the Spartans. It was accord- 
» ingly agreed, that the Scythians should invade 
the country of the Medes, by the side of the 
Phasis : the Spartans, advancing* from Ephesus, 
were to do the same, till the two armies formed 
a junction. With the Scythians sent on this 
l)usiness, Cleomenes is said to have formed to6 
great an intimacy, and thence to have contracted 

1 Conmumeating with the ScyMiaiM.3~See thla story 
referred to in Athenaens, book x. c 7 ; from whence we 
learn that %rir»uOwm, or to imitate the Scythians, became 
prorerbial for intemperate drinking. — See also the Ada- 
fla of Ektttmus, upon the word Eplscythizare.— Hard 
drinking was in like manner characteristic of the Thra- 
dans.— 49ee Horace : 

N«Ua in ucutn )aetUla acTphJt 
PofBUtt, Thncum «M : loUlt* hatbanifn 
Morenif Tcrerundtttuqiie Bacchum 

SanguiDcls ptobibete risis_L. i. 27. 

Again the same author, 

Nonegonniiu 
B«ocb«ber Edo nl i.. L. U. 7. 
Upon the word Scyphis, in the first quotation, it may 
not be improper to remark, that Athenaeus doubts 
whether the word r«u^, scyphua, a bowl, quasi e*v$4f, 
ecythiis, be not derived from Scythla. The effect of in. 
temperate drinldng ia weli desoribed in the Sokmion of 
Prior: 

I drank, I Ukad It not—'twas ra«e,*tirM nolac. 
An airy soene of tnnaltory jojs : 
In vain I tnutad that the flowing bowl 
Wonid banlab aotiow and enlatge the mniL 
To th« lat« nrel and protracted fiNwt 
Wild dnanu tooeMded and dlMrdct'd rwt. 

* * * « * 

Add j0t unnnmbcfM Ilia that lie ansecn 
In the pemloiotu draught ) the word obconw 
Or hanh, wblcb, onee alanoad, nraat ever fly 
IrreTOeable : the toe prompt mpfy. 
Seed ertevere dittntt, and fierce debate. 
What we kbould thnn, and what we ought to hate.— T. 

S if</txinct»^.>-The word in Oroek'is Mfafimtut ; and 
Larcher remarks, that this word is used in ahnost all 
the historians, for to advance from the aea* and tha t 
therefore the retreat of the ten thousand was called by 
Xenophon the «w.^«r*f. The iUustration is, however, 
rather unfortunate, as the return of Xenophon was not 
from the sea, but from Cnnaxa, an inUnd place on the 
Euphratee, to the sea at Trapexus, Sw.^T. 



[ a habit of drinking, wbkh injured the facuhiet 
of his mind. FVom which iixddent» whoever 
are desirous to drink intemperately, are and to 
exclaim Epiacythiaon, '* Let us drink like Scy- 
thians.'* — Such is the Spartan account of Cleo- 
menes. To me, however, he seems to have 
been an object of the divine vengeance, on ac- 
count of Demaratus. 

LXXX V. The people of iEgina no sooner 
received intdligence of his death, tiian they 
despatched emissaries to Sparta, to complain of 
Leutychides, for detaining their hostages at 
Athens. The Lacedaemonians, after a paUie 
consultation, were of opinion that Leutychides 
had greatly injured the inhabitants of jEgina ; 
and they determined thai he should be given op 
to them, and be carried to ^gina, ioatead of 
such of their countrymen as were detuned at 
Athens. They were about to lead him away, 
when Theasides, son of Leopropis, a ^mrtan 
of approved worth, thus addressed them : " Men 
of ^gina, what would you do ? would you 
take away a Spartan prince, whom his coontrT- 
men have given up ? Although the Spartans 
have in anger come to this resolution, do ye not 
fear that they will one day, if you persist in your 
purpose, utteriy destroy your country?" This 
expostulation induced the .£ginetse to change 
their first intentions : they nevertheless insisted 
that Leutychides should accomipany them to 
Athens, and set their countrymen at liberty. 

LXXXVL When Leutychides arrived «t 
Athens, and claimed the hostages, the Ad>e- 
nians, who were unwilling to give Aem up, de- 
murred. — They said, that as the two kingv had 
jointly confided these men to their care, it woidd 
be unfair to give them up to one of thenk 
Upon their final refusal to surrender them, 
Leutychides thus addressed them, " In this 
business, Athenians, jrou will do what yon 
please ; if you give up these men, you will act 
justly, if you do not, you will be dishonest. I 
am desirous however to relate to you what once 
happened in Sparta upon a similar occasion -. 
We have a tradition amongst us, that aboot 
three ages ago there lived in Lacedsmon a man 
named Glaucus, the son of Epyddes ; be was 
famous amongst his countrymen for many ex- 
cellent qualities, and in particular for his integ-' 
rity. We are told, that in process of time a 
JV^esian came to Sparta, purposely to solicit 
this man's advice. * I am come,' said he, ad. 
dressing him, ' from Miletus, to be benefited 
by yoiu- justice, the reputation of which, drcii. 
lating through Greece, has arrived at Ionia. 
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I have compared the insecure conditum of 
Ionia with the undisturbed tranquillity of the 
Peloponnese; and observing that the wealth 
of my countiymen is constantly fluctuating, 
I haFe been induced to adopt tliis measure : 
I have converted half of my property into 
money, which, from the confidence of its being 
perfectly secure, I propose to deposit in your 
hands ; take it therefore, and with it these prl 
vate maxkB ; to the person who shall convince 
you that he knows them you will return it* 
The Milesian here finished, and Glaucus ac- 
cepted his money upon these conditions. After 
a long interval of time, the sons.of the above 
Milesi a n came to Sparta, and presenting them- 
selves before Glaucus produced the test agreed 
upon, and claimed the money. He however 
rejected the application with anger, and as« 
snred them that he remembered nothing of 
the matter. * If,» says he, < I should hereafter 
be able to recollect the cireumstance you men- 
tion, I will certainly do you justice, end restore 
that which you say I have received. If, on the 
contrary, your claim has no foundation, I shall 
avail myself of the laws of Greece against you : 
I therefore invite you to return to me again, 
after a period of fourth months.* The Mile- 
sians accordingly departed in sorrow, consider, 
ing themselves cheated of their money: Glau- 
cus, on the other hand, went to consult the 
oracle at Delphi. On his inquiring whether he 
might absolve himself from returning the 
money by an oath, the priestess made him this 
reply: 

** Olaaeag,* thus much by iwrarirg jron maj gain, 
Throoffli life the gold you safely may retain : 



S Glaucus, ton of Epieydes.y^The words of this oracle, 
as has been obeerred by many writers, and in particular 
by Grotius, may well be compared to a passage in 
Zecharteh, r. 1-^. 

** 1 looked, and behold a flying roll.— Then said he unto 
me, Tliia b the corse that goeth orer the fare of the 
whole earth :— and it shall enter into the house of the 
thi^, andlnto the house of him thatsweareth falsely by 
my name : and it shaU remain in the midst of hii house, 
and shaU consame it, with the timber thereof, and the 
stones thereof.** 

The story of Glaucus is also well introduced by Jove, 
ml. Sat. xiU. 

Spartano cotdam r«tp«ndlt Pyihla vatM, . 
Hand impnnitnm quoodam iSgrt. quod dubltant 
IXipMtiim ntiaun cc ftandam Jot* nwrl 
Jntando. QuasralMt •vim qua nominU mmC 
MciWy at an hoc iUi fiiclnut MMdarvt Apollo. 
Reddidit ergo inatu. doo matO/na, at taman oroMtn 
Voeom adyri dlffnam tamplo, varamqna probarlt 
BittiHtm tou parttar earn prola domoqaa i 
Bt qaamvla lo^pi dadndb gant* propinqafa 
Haa padmr paaoaa pcccaadl Mbi vehinlaa. 



Swear then-ranomberlng that flM awftU grsTo 
Confounds alike the honest man and knave : 
But stfll an oath a nameless olispring bearn. 
Whfch though no feet it has, no ara uprears. 
Swiftly the peijured villain wIU o*ertai(e. 
And of his race entire destruction make j 
Whilst their descendants, who their oath regard. 
Fortune ne'er fails to favour and rewavd.*' 

" On this reply, Gkucus entreated the deity to 
foj^ve him ; but he was told by the priestess, 
that the intention and the action were alike 
criminaL Glaucus then sent for the Milesians, 
and restored the money. — My motive, O A the- 
nians, for making you this relation, remains to 
be told. At the present day no descendant of 
Ghmcus, nor any traces of his fiunily, are to be 
found ; they are utterly exti^wited from Sparta. 



A tnMty Spartan waa incUaad to ebaat, 
(Tba ooln looked lowaly, and tha bag vat icraat i 
Bract tha tratt-4 and vUh an oath deftnd 
Tha priza. and bafBe hla detndad friand ; 
Bat waak fai tin, and of tha |(od« afraid, 
. AndnatvaUvanadtatbafbnwaartef tnda. 
Ha coea to IMj^um. humbly tMfa advica. 
And ihui tha priaatcas by command rapljat t 
Expaet mra vangaanaa by tha jtedi dacfawl. 
To ponUh thoQffhU not yat Improvad to daad. 
At thl« ha startad. and flnrbova to awaar. 
Not eat oTconacianoa of tha tia, bot bur ; 
Vat plaipaa enaoad, and tha cootaKioos thi 
DcMny'd hinuairand nUnM aU hia kin. 
That toilbiM ha for tha Impaibet «{U 
To dn, and hart dadgn of doing UL 

See also Jortin'B Discourses on the Christian Religion. 

'* jQsephns says, that Antiochus Epiphanes, as he was 
dying, confessed that he suffered for the injuries which 
he had done to the Jews. Then he adds, I wonder how 
Polybius could say that Antiochus perished because he 
had purposed to plunder the temple of Diana In PersU ; 
for to intend the tAingonfy, and not perform it, i$noi 
yforthjfofpunUhment Ta y^ /umri ^tniem r» tfym 
fimAtumfUfm mm irw nfxtnimt «|iaf.*' 

How contrary to this sentiment of Joeephus is the 
positive decbtfation of Jesus Christ .' 

** But I say unto you, that wboeoerer looketh on • 
woman to lost after her, hath committed adultery with 
her already in his heart.*' 

I cannot properly omit relating in this place a story 
from Stobans, somewhat of a similiar nature with this 
before us.— Lardier has done the same. 
: Archetimus of Erythrva, in Ionia, deposited at Tene- 
dos, in the hands, of his friend Cydias, a considerable 
sum of money. Having demanded it to be returned, the 
other denied that he had it; and as the dispute grew 
warm, it was agreed that in three days he should pni^ 
himself by an oath. This time was employed by Cydiaa 
in making hollow a cane, in which he placed the gold of 
Archetimus ; and the better to conceal his Craud, he 
covered the handle of it with a thick bandage of Hnen. 
On the appointed day he left his house, restog oa hla 
cane, as if indisposed ; and arriving at the temple, he 
placed the cane in the hands of Archetimus, whilst he 
elevated his own, and swore that he had returned to him 
the deposit confided to him. Archetimus In anger dashed 
the cane on the ground : it broke in pieces, the gold feU 
out and exposed to Uie eyes of the spectators the perfidy 
of Cydias, who died prematurely.— 7*. 
2Q 
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Wherever, theiieibre, t trust hat been reposed, 
it is an act of wisdom to restore it when de- 
manded.'* — Leutychides, finding that what he 
said made no impression upon the Athenians, 
left the place. 

LXXXVIL Before the iBginetn had 
suffered for the insults formerly offered to the 
Athenians, with the intention of gratifying the 
Thebans, they had done the follomng act of 
violenee :— Exasperated against the Athenians 
for some imagined injury, they prepared to 
revenge themselves. The Athenians had a 
quinquereme stationed at Sunium ; of this ves- 
sel, which was the Theoris,' and full of the 
Inost illustrious Athenians, they by some arti- 
fice obtained possession, and put all whom they 
found in her in irons. The Athenians instant- 
ly meditated the severest vengeance, 

LXXX VIII. There was at JEgim a man 
greatly esteemed, the son of Cnoethus, his name 
Nicodromus. I^m some disgust against his 
countrymen, he had some time before left the 
island : hearing that the Athenians were de- 
termined on the ruin of iEgina, he agreed with 
them on certain conditions to deliver it into 
their hands. He appointed a particular day for 
the execution of his measures, when they also 
were to be ready to assist him. Ue proceeded 
in his purpose, and made himself master of 
what is called the old city. 

LXXXIX. The Athenians were not punc- 
tual to their engagement ; they were not pre- 
pared with a fleet able to contend with that of 
^gina : and in the interval of their applying 
to the Corinthians for a reinforcement of ships, 
the favourable opportimity was lost The 
Corinthians, being at that time on very friendly 
terms with the Athenians, furnished them, at 

1 The TAtfortf.!— This was a vessel which was every 
year sent to Delos to offer sacrifice to Apdio, io conse- 
qveoee of a vow which Theseus had made at his depar. 
tore for Crete. As soon as the festival celebrated oo 
this occasion was begun, they porifled the place, and it 
was an inviolable law to put no person to death till this 
vessel should be returned ; and it was sometimes a great 
while on Its passage, particularly when the wind was 
contrary. The festival called Theoria commences when 
the priest of Apollo has crowned the prow of the vessd. 
Theoros was the name of the person sent to offer sacri- 
fioe to sooM god, or consult an oracle j it was given to 
distinguish such persona from those charged with com. 
missions on civil aflUrs, who wire called n^u-0tt(, 
^Lartker, 

See a very poetical description of the arrival of a The. 
oris at Delos, in the Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis, vL 
417, iia 

•* On appereevoit dans relotgaement la Theorie des 
Alheniena. Tellas que les iUes de Neroe, lorsqn'eUcs snl. 



their request, \ftA twenty sfaipt:* at tiMlr tewt 
fbrbade them to give these ships, Uiey sold tiien 
to their allies for five dnchmse eadi. Wick 
these, which in addition to tiietr own, made a 
fleet of seventy ships, the Athenians aalled to 
JEffJM, where however they did not arrive till 
a day after the time appointed. 

XC. The Adienians not appearing as bad 
been stipulated, Nicodromus, accompanied bjr 
many of the .£ginet», fled in a resad finooi 
iBgina. The Atheniens assigned Sunium for 
their residence, horn whence they occasionaBy 
issued to harass and plunder the people of 
JBgina ; but these things happened a fle i-w ari t. 

XCI. The principal citizens of JBgina bar- 
ing overpowered such of the common people as 
had taken the part of Nicodromus against tben, 
they proceeded to put their prisoneiY to death. 
On this occasion diey committed an act of im- 
piety, to atone for in^iich all their earnest en- 
deavours were unavailing; and before they 
could conciliate the goddess diey were drives 
&om the island. As they were conducting to 
execution seven hundred of the common peo- 
ple, whom they had taken alive, one of them, 
escaping from his chains, fled to the ve stibal e 
of the temple of Ceres Thesmopboros, and 
seizing the hinges of the door, held them &at : 
unable to make him quit his hold, diey cut aff 
his hands," and dragged him away. His hands 
remained adhering to the valves of the door. 

XCII. After the ^ginetas had tbns pmiisli- 
ed their domestic enemies, the seventy vessels 
of the Athenians appeared, whom they en- 
gaged, and were conquered. In co na e q eeoee 
of their defeat, they applied a second time -to 
the Argives for assistance, which was refused, 
and for this reason : they complained that die 
ships of the iEginets which Qeomenes had 
violently seized, had in conjunction with the 
Lacedemonians, made a descent upon their 
coast : to which act of violence some Sycsonian 
vessels had also contributed. For this the Ar- 
gives had demanded, by way of compsnatioa, 
a thousand talents, of which each nation waste 
pay five hundred. The Sicyonians apologised 



vent sur les flots le char de la souveraine des sacca, use 
foule de hatimens legers se jouoient antour de 1* galo* 
sacree. Leurs voUea, plus eelataulea ^oe la Beiga, hril. 
loient comme les cygnes qui agitent leura ailea aur ka 
eaux du Calstre et du Meandre," &c. 

2 Wiik twenty fhips.y-The Corinthians i 
the Athenians with this act of kindnesa, 
afterwards dlsoovered an inriination to assist tiM CoRy> 
reans.— See Thooydldas, Lie. ♦!.— Z ar dbe r. 

3 CM ^Am Aaai^>-See Home'k £May8, ToL a. 4G1 
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for their imaoondoct, aad paying one hundred 
tnlenu, were excused the rest. The ^ginetae 
were too proud to make any concessions. The 
Aigives therefore refused anypubliccbuntenaupe 
to their application for assistance, but a body of 
about a thousand volunteers went over to them, 
under the conduct of Eurybates, a man very 
skilful la the contests of the Pentathlon/ The 
greater part of these returned no more, but 
were slain by the Athenians at iBgina. £ury. 
bates their leader, victorious in three different 
smgie combats, was killed in a fourth, by So- 
phanes, a Decelian. 

XOIIX. The .£ginets, taking advantage of 
some confusion on the part of the Athenians, 
attacked their fleet, and obtained a victory, 
taking four of their ships, with all their crews. 

XCiy. Whilst these two nations were thus 
engaged in hostilities, the domestic of the Per- 
iiaa monarch continued regularly to bid him 
*' Remember the Athenians,'** which incident 
was fiurthar enforced by the unMontting endea- 
vours of the Pisistratidie, to criminate that 
people. The king himself was very glad of this 
pretext, effectually to reduce sndi of the Gre« 
eian states as had refused him ** earth and 
water." He accordingly removed ftom bis 
eommaod Mardonius, who had been unsuccesa- 
^ in his naval undertakings: be appointed 
two other officers to commence an expedition 
i^ainst Eretria and Athens ; these were Datis,* 

4 F0»iatAi0m.y—On this ml^ect I Imre lODiewhere 
^ken In • note, and enumerated the lire exercises or 
contests which were on this occasion eelebrsfted. I 
should hureaddad, thai kamed man of modem times, 
and even tho ancients themselves, do not appear nnani* 
nuMu In their opIiUoos what these exercises were. The 
Terse of Simonides, preserved in the Anthologia, has ap. 
peared to many decblve on this salject : 

AXf^m, 9titmu»i9y hrntitt tu t n t rnf r«Afj». 

b Bmmm64rth4Atk€nian9.y-'Thi$ inddent wiU necea. 
m»f briof to the mind of the reader what is nUated of 
the Maoadoniiui Philip j who to prevent pride and inso* 
Icncc takinflr too entire a possess i on of his heart, from 
U« victorias and graat prmfMritj, enjoined a domestie 
fvery mondaf to exdaim to hhn, « Remember, Philip, 
thou art a man.'* The word " Remember" is memor- 
•bl«> in English histMy. It was the last word pronounced 
by Charles the First to Dr Jnxon on the scaffold. Dr 
Jaxon gave a plausible answer to the Ministers of Crom. 
wen, who Interrogated hfan on the sa^)eet ; hot many 
•re BtiU of opinion, Hiat it Involved some mystery mw 
faiown bat by the faadivldaals to whom H immodlataly 
relMted..r. 

6 Dolw. 3~This oflleer, In tfke exnltatloa which s*. 
(ended Us flrst snceessee, made nse of a term considered 
M a barbarism fan the Oredan lanfuafe, whieh kind of 
Wbartnns were aftw wa i *i called Dalisms. See the 
P^ace of Arifltophaaes, verte WO ; and the observation 
of Ihe fidtollart on VB.'^LareAer 



a native of Media, and Artaphemes, his n^hew, 
who were commanded totally to subdue both 
the above places, and to bring the inhabitants 
captive before him. 

XGV. These commanders, as soon as they 
had received their appointment, advanced to 
Aleium in Cilida, with a laiig^e and well pro- 
vided body of infantry. Here, as soon as they 
encamped, they were joined by a numerous re* 
inforcement of marines, agree«d>ly to the orders 
which had been given* Not long afterwarda 
those vessels arrived to take the cavalry on 
board, which in the preceding year Darips had 
commanded his tributaries to supply. Thf 
kf>T9e and foot immediately embarked and pro- 
ceeded to Ionia, in a fleet of six hundred tri- 
remes. They did not, keeping along the coas^ 
advance in a right line to Thrace and the Hel- 
lespont, but loosing from Samoa, they passed 
through the midst of the blands, and the Icar 
rian sea,' fearing as I should suppose, to double 
the promontory of Athos, by which they had 
in the former year severely suffered. They 
were farther induced to this course by the 
island of Naxos, which before they had omitted 
to take. 

XCVL Proceeding therefore from the Lca- 
rian sea to this island, which was the first object 
of their enterprise, they met with no resistance. 
The Naxians, remembering their former ca)a- 
mirica, fled in alarm to the mountains. Those 
taken captive were made slaves, the sacred 
buildings and the city were burned. This done, 
the Persians sailed to the other islands. 

XCVIL At this juncture the inhabitants 
of Delos deserted their island and fled to Tenos. 
To Delos the Persian fleet was directing its 
oourae, when Dat|s, hastening to the van, obliged 
them to station themselves at Rhenea, which 
lies beyond it As soon as he learned to what 
place the Delians had retired, he sent a herald 
to them with this message : — " Why, O sacred 
people, do you fly, thinking so injuriously of 
I me ? If I had not received particular directions 
I from the king my master to this eflTect, I, of 
my own accord, would never have molested you, 
nor offered violence* to a place in which two 

I 7 letuian mo.}— The story of Dsedalos and loarop, 

and that the Icarian sea was so named from ttsbelnf the 

supposed grave of Icarus, must be suAdentiy notorious : 

leariu IcmU* nomlaft twcii •qal».->0»U. T. 

8 OibWeteto»M.>-On thU snhlect, fiwa the Joint 

aothorities of Herodotus, Pauaaniaa, and CaUimaofans, 

. the Abbe Barthelcmy expraeses Uaaself tfai|s: 

I ** Los fnreurs das barbaras, les halnes das natloos, lea 

j Inimities particuMercs towbent a I'sspaet da oattaftava 
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deities' were born. Return therefore, and in- 
habit your island as before." HaTing sent this 
message, he offered upon one of their altars in- 
cense to the amount of thr^e hundred talents. 
XCVIII. After this measure, Datis led his 
whole army against Eretria, taking with him the 
loiiians and ^olians. The Delians say, that 
at the moment of his departure the island of 
Delos was afibcted by a tremulous motion,* a 
circumstance which, as the Delians affirm, never 
happened before or since. The deity, as it 
should seem by this prodigy, forewarned man- 
kind* of the evils which were about to happen. 
Greece certainly suffered more and greater 
calamities during the reigns of Darius son of 
Hystaspes, Xerxes son of Darius, and Arta- 
zerxes son of Xerxes, than in all the preceding 
twenty generations ; these calamities arose part- 
ly from the Persians, and partly from the con- 
tentions for power amongst its own great men. 
It was not therefore without reason that Delos, 



neree.— Lea connlen de Man ne la fonlent Januda de 
l&an pieds enttuiglaiKes.— Toot oe qa« preaente limagv 
d« la gaem en Mt seTerement iMuud : onii*yM>ai&«pa8 
meme Tanimal le plus fldele • Hiomune, parce qa*U y 
detrnlroit des animanx ploa fdUea et plot timides ; rafln 
la paix a cholai Dekw poor aon ■^oor,** &c.*-Voyafr« da 
Jeniw Anadianis. Aocordingto Strabo, it wat not per. 
ndtted to hare dogs at Deloe, becanse they destroyed 
hares and rabbits. 

1 7*100 deiiies.y^ApoUo and Diana. 

S TremuUnu fnotton.l^Tharydides relates that this 
island iras affected by an earthquake at the oommence- 
nient of the Peloponnesian war, bat that in the mmnory 
of man this had nerer happened before. Lardier is of 
opinion that Herodotus and Thucydides mayqteak of 
the same feet Wessellng thinks the same.^r. 

3 Foretoanudmankind.ySee the beautlftil use which 
Virgil in his first Georgic has made of the credulity of 
mankind witii respect to progrnostics ; and in particolar 
his episode on those supposed to precede the death of 
JuUus 



SolUUnlfnadaUt. SoUitn qob dlcw« falam 
AuJMt,acc. 464, ace. 

See alM the prodigies described by Locan, as preceding 
the battle of FharBalia : 

Turn M qua ftiturf 
Hpcs talttm tiwpMM nMntm l«v*t, addfta tMl 
Fijgrii maiOfiBrta Odes, MiperiqiM minacct 
ProdisUt terra* Implcmnt, vttiera, pontiun. iut. T. 

See the elegant Excorsus of Heyne, at the end of the 
6th book of the .Sneid, on f aturanun rerom prtedictumet, 
in epico carmine. In this he enumerates the uses which 
poets of all ages hare made of the credulity and weak. 
ne« of human nature, with respect to their desire of 
knowing the future. The whole .£neis, says he, ex onu 
rulis, somnlisetratidniis pendet Among the ancients, 
they who most happUy availed themselves of this nata. 
ral but preposterous curiosity, were Homer, JEschylus, 
Lycophron, Argooautioomm Scrtptores, Virgil, SiUos 
Italicus, Statins, and Locan. Of the modems, Spenser, 
• Artosto, IVmso, MUton, Camoens, &c See 



immoveable before, shotild dieh be shalceB, 
which event indeed had been predicted by the 
OFBde : 

■* Althongfa Deloe be immoreable, I wffl shake ft.** 
It ia also worth observation, that, translated 
into the Greek tongue,* Darius signifies one 
who compels, Xerxes a warrior, Artaxerxes a 
great warrior ; and thus they would call them if 
they used the corresponding terras. 

XCIX. The bariwrians, sailing from Delos 
to the other islands, took on board reinforce- 
ments from them aU, togedier with the ch3- 
dren of the inhabitants as hostages. Cruising 
round the different islands, they arrived off 
Carystdis :* but the people of this place posi. 
tively refused either to give hostages, or to 
serve agunst their neighbours, Athens and 
Eretria. They were consequently besieged, 
and thehr lands wasted; and they were finally 
compelled to surrender themselves to the 
Persians. 

C. The Eretriatns, on the approadi oi die 
Persian army, applied to the Athenians for as- 
sistance ; this the Athenians did not think 
proper to withhold; they accordin^y sent 
them the four thousand men to whom those 
lands had been assigned which formeriy be- 
longed to the Chalcidian cavalry; but the 
Eretrians, notwithstanding their appplication to 
the Athenians, were &r from being firm and 
determined. They were so divided in their 
resolutions, that whilst some of them advised 
the city to be deserted, and a retreat made to 
the rocks of Euboea,* others expecting a re- 



4 Into the Greek tongue."}— The original says, - these 
names in the Qreek tongue mean,** &c. which seems t* 
imply tiiat the words are themselycs signiflcant is 
Orieek, which is not the case, it should surely be ** in the 
Persian tongue," »»r» Xli^ri^ yA«rr«>, otherwise the 
expression Is incorrect, and the remainder <rf the scb> 
tence taotologioal, and indeed nonsendcal. Hyde, Be- 
chart, and others, have treated of these (ennsof tlieoM 
Persic 

5 airyv<M.3— This place is now called Caristo, acnd is 
in one of the Cyclades. It was andemly fiunoos for its 
variegated marfole.«7. 

6 Rock* of Eubita.y-'TheBe are what YirgO calls 

Ettboleat cautct nltorqo* Caphamw. 

Heyiie*s ofaservatfon on this passage ot Viiigflia anfi> 
dently explicit and satisftictory.— *< Fromoatoctna 
EubcesB versos orientem O Kc^^fivr propter latentis vdb 
undasaxaet vortices marisqne gsstum, imprimis nasifra 
gia Orveoram n Trq}* redeuntlum inftme.** 

His explanation of the word uUor is not so. CTMsr, 

says he, li only added as an ornament, to denote timt tte 

rock was des tru ct ive , tanquam calamitoenm ■^•— — 

Servius expUins it by the story of Naupliui, who, in- 

J censed at the Greeks for the loss uf his son J 
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\iwd from the Fernans, prepwed to betray- 
their country/ JEschines the son of Nothon, 
an Eretrian of the highest rank, observing these 
different sentiments, informed the Athenians 
of the state of affairs, advising them to return 
home, lest they should be involved in the com- 
mon ruin. The Athenians attended to this 
advice of JSschines, and by passing over to 
Oropus escaped the impending danger. 

CL The Persians arriving at Eretria, came 
near Temenos,* Chaereas, and ^gilia; making 
themselves masters of these places, they dis- 
embarked the horse, and prepared to attack the 
enemy. The Eretriana did not think proper 
to advance and engage them : the opinion for 
defending the city had prevailed, and their 
whole attention was occupied in preparing for a 
ilege. The Persians endeavoured to storm the 
place, and a contest of six days was attended 
with very considerable loss on both sides. On 
the seventh the city was betrayed to the enemy, 
by two of the more eminent citizens, Euphor- 
bus, son of Alcimachus, and Philagrus, son of 
Cyneas. As soon as the Persians got posses- 
sion of the place, they pillaged and burned the 
temples, to avefige the burning of their temples 

(who WM pot to dasUi by Uie ttratafems of UlyMes), 
made this rock the iDstrmnent of hia vengeance. He 
placed a light apon it, which in the eTening deluded 
their fleet, and caused the shipwreck of nombers of their 
vesseisL^See Propertins : 

NawpUns iritomMib moetma ponrlgit Ipm 
Et aaut auvito Oracto pthmmU. 

This howerer is not quite right, for the context plain. 
I7 shows tbat the rerenge of Bfinenra against Ajax 
OUeus was present to the poet*s mind when he wrote 
the epithet «/tor ; the renuurk of Heyne is therefore ab. 
surd. The fdlowing passage from Orid is as complete a 
coounent on this of Virgil, as if it had been written on 
purpose: 

— PiMiqnam alta ctmdsU «t 
niao s •( Dmmm p«T«nmt Fttguom flamauti 
Nmr getmfm Htnt, a virgtmt, idrgimt rwftm, 
Hmmn murmil totma pmnam iigt$sU im ommm; 
Bfrglmur, tt vcatU inimlca p«r «qiwn tmptl 
Pttlmliia« noctcnt, Imbm, Irftin eisllqa* muitqa* 
PWpaUmiir Danal* e m m mt m mp m Ctftmrm cUM$. 

M«l. siT. 466. 

If ihe inhalrftants of Caryttus had retired, says Larcher, 
to this place, they would have had little to apprehend 
from this Persians, wliose fleet durst not have attadied 
them amongst rocks so very dangerous.— 7. 

") Betray tMr coMti<ry.>- Oorgylua, the only Eretrian 
who had taken part with the Persians, as Xenophon 
•Arms,- had fm his reward the cities of Gambriuro, Pa. 
hrgambrium, Mjrrina, and Orynia. Oorgyon and Gorgy. 
his, his descvndants, wwe in possession of them in the 
Mth Olympiad, when Thynibron, a Lacedaemonian gene, 
ral, passed into Asia Minor to make war on Persia.— 
Lmrdker. 

8 }fear r«MMiM«.>-The Ort-ck is «miv« ttfUtt i 
If this had signified a temple, it would have been mt« 



at Sardis. Thr people, according to the orders 
of Darius, were made slaves.* 

CIL After this victory at Eretria, the Per- 
sians staid a few days, and then sailed^to Atti- 
ca, driving ail before them, and thinking to 
treat the Athenians as they had done the 
Eretrians. There was a place in Attica call- 
ed Marathon, not far from Eretria, well adapt- 
ed for the motions of cavalry : to this place 
therefore they were conducted by Hippias, son 
of Pisistratus. 

CIIL As soon as the Athenians heard this, 
they advanced to the same spot, under the con- 
duct of ten leaders, with a view of repelling 
force by force. The last of these was Miltia- 
des. His father Cimon, son of Stesagoras, 
had been formerly driven from Athens by the 
influence of Pbistratus,'* son of Hippocrates. 
During his exile, he had obtained the prize at 
the Olympic games, in the chariot race of four 
horses. This honour, however, he transferred** 
to Miltiades his uterine brother. At the Olym- 
pic games which next followed, he was again 
victorious, and with the same mares. This 
honour he suffered to be assigned to Pisistra- 
tus, on condition of his being recalled ; a re- 



r0 rtfmt. See the notes of Wetseliog and Valeaacn 

— r. 

9 Were made «2iieer.>-The first slaves were doubtlesa 
those made captive in war. By the injunction of Darius, 
so often repeated in Herodotus, and, as we perceive, ao 
strictly enforced, we may understand that the Oreeka 
here taken captive were obliged in menial occupations, 
to wait on the persona of their conquerors. Darius in 
general treated his captives with extraordinary lenity; 
it was only against the Greeks, who had in a particnlar 
manner provoked his indignation, that we find him thus 
particular in his severity to those taken prisoners.— r. 

10 Pmstratui.y^l have in different places related 
many anecdotes of this Pisistratus ; I have one now be. 
fore me in JClian, which ought not to be omitted. If he 
met any person who seemed to be idle, he asked him 
why he was unemployed ? If, he would say, your oxen 
are dead, take mine, and go to your usual business In 
the field ; if you want seed, take some of mine. This he 
did, says JEUan, lest the idleness of these people should 
prompt them to raise seditious plots against him.— 7*. 

11 He tratufifrretLy^Thit thing %ve find it was a fre 
quent practice to do. From Pausanias we learn a sin. 
gular fnct : that they who obtahied the prise at WTest. 
ling, being unable to substitute any person in their room, 
were accustomed to take bribes to declare themselves 
natives of places to which they did not belong. The 
same author Informs us, that Dionysiua the tyrant fre. 
quently sent agents to Oljrmpia, to bribe the conquerors 
to declare themselves natives of Syracuse. It is proper 
to add, that they who were mean enough thus to sa. 
crifice the glory of their country to Uieir avarke,orpcr 
haps, as it might occasionally happen, their pride, were 
subject to the punishment of exile from thoae dtiea to 
whkh they did reaUy belong.— r. 
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eoncUiation eoMied, and he was ptrmittod to 
return. Being victorious a third time on the 
same occasion, and with the same mares, be 
was put to death by the sons of Pisbtratus, 
Pisistratus himself being then dead. He was 
assassinated in the night, near Prytaneum, by 
some villains sent for tha purpose; he was 
buried in the approach to the city, near the 
hollow way ; and in tiie same spot were inteired 
the mares' which had three times obtained the 
prize in the Olympic games. If we except the 
mares of Evagoras of Sparta, none other ever 
obtained a similar honour. At this period, 
Stesagoras, the eldest son of Cimon, resided in 
the Chersonese with his uncle Miltiades ; the 
youngest was brought up at Athens under CH- 
mtan himself, and named Miltiades, £rom the 
iounder of the Chersonese. 

CIV. This Miltiades, the Athenian leader, 
in advancing 6om the Chersonese, escaped 
from two incidents which alike threatened his 
life : as &r as Imbros he was pursued by the 
Pfaenidaas, who were exceedingly desirous to 
take him alive, and present him to the king ; 
«n his return home* where be thought himself 
secure, his enemies accused, and brought him 
to a public trial, under pretence of his aiming 
at the sovereignty of the Chersonese ; from 
this also he escaped, and was afterwards chosen 
a general of the Athenians, by the suffrages of 
the pe(^de. 

CV. The Athenian leaders, before they left 
the city, despatched Phidippides* to Sparta : he 
was an Athenian by birth, and his daily era- 
jdoyment was to deliver messsges. To this Phi- 
dippides, as he himself affirmed, and related to 
the Atlienians, the god Pan appeared on mount 
Parthenius,* which is beyond Tegea.* The 



1 Imitrred the morM.3— See thk fact raentioned by 
iEliaa in his hiatory of ■tiimei^, 1. xiL c 40: where we 
are idso Md, that EraforaB, meatiumtd in the tnbae- 
qnent paragraph, in lUce oaanner buried hia rictorioas 
honea.— r. 

8 Fhidippidn.y-Thi» name is difiareatiy written, 
Phidippides and Fhilippldea. 

S ii0m9U PaHAeiMiu.}— This place was so named, quasi 
Vhrginens, from the rirfins wlio there offered sacrifioe 
to Venos, or enjoyed the exercise of hunting. Paosa. 
Bias, in his eighth book, speaks of a temple here erected 
to Pan, *< in the rery place," says he, " where the god 
appeared to Phidippides, and gave him some important 
advice.'*— r. 

4 7c!^M.>— TegesBUS was one of tha epithets of Pul 
See Virg. Oeorg. I li, 

Ipw n«ma« llnqiram palrlanii uHuaqac Lyc«I, 

A(bu» O Tefcaw f«vHtt. 



deity c»Ued him by his na«a^ and commnmifd 
him to ask the Athenians why they so entirely 
neglected him,* who not only wished them weO, 
but who had frequently rendered them service, 
and would do so again. All thia the Athe- 
niana b^eved, and as the state of their afiain 
permitted, they erected e temple to Pan* near 
the citadel ; ever since the above period, tbej 
venerate the god by annual sacrifices, and the 
race of torches,' 



ft N^l09ted himy^Tha nota of LanOier on tUs pas. 
sage aeems a little remarkable : I timvforc gire it ai 
length: 

*« Qemena of Alexandria says, tiittt the ACheiBiaM dM 
Bofc eren know Pan before Phidippides told them of Ui 
existence. With the respect doe to a father of tM 
church, this reasoning does not to me aeem just , 
the Athenians had not yet inatltnted festivais in 1 
of Pan, H by no aicans IbUows that they ka^r ' 
of him. The majority of feasts institatiid in oathoOe 
countries, in honour of saints, are greatly postertor to 
the period of their deaths, and take their date, Kks thoaa 
of Pan amongst the Athenians, from the tisM wIma tlMtlr 
protediMi and ita efieoU ware lor tha Arat ti^M expa. 
rlenced." 

If this be not a sneer at the Romish aainta, it is esfi* 
tainly very like one.— 7*. 

6 To Paii.>-This sacred building to Pan is i 
by Pansanias, 1. L c SB. After the battle of ] 
they sung in hononr of this deity a liymn, which is gfrea 
by AthensBus, Delpnosoph. L xr. c 14. 
rectly by Brundc, in his Analeeta 
and Wyttenbach, are both of opinion lims this h|mp 
alluded to a victory obtaUied by some poc« aS the fmrn- 
thenaea.— See the remainder of Larcber^ note on tUs 
passage. 

7 itoee of fordket.}— The manner «f tUs race wasss 
follows :— A man with a torch in his hand ran firorn the 
altar of the god, in whose hononr the race waa ceie. 
Itrated, to aome certain q»ot, without extingviisiiing hii 
tordi ) if tlie torch went out he gave it to a aeooi^ mi 
he to a third, if he met with the same accident ^ If the 
third waa also unfortunate, the victofy waa afdUndfedta 
no one. 

This feast was oel^rated in honour of rariaas dcitiei» 
as of Minerva, Vulcan, Prometheus, Pan, facolapiai, 
&c In the Panathenaa, or fieasts of Mincm, the Laas- 
podophori ran from the Pineens; from the Cenwdeus 
or acadony, in those of Yulcan or Promethena. Thoa 
was in the academy a statue of Cupid, consecrated ^ 
Pteistratos, where they Jiglited the saicred tordiea in the 
courses instituted in honour of these gods. The sann 
iMmour was rendered to Pan, aa we learn from thia pM- 
sage in Herodotus, and ia tha manuscript lexkon ef 
PhotioB. 

To this custom various anthors allude, and amomrt 
others Lucretius : 



Aamncunt albe ««(•>, site n 
Inqn* betrl qisUo oMiUiuar • 
El quad cunofM viUi JuopaAt tnduM. 



vda 



I am of opinion that there la an allnsion to this enatam 
also in an^^gramof AlesBos of Massina, prtegrf ud sn 
Brunckt 

Be««ty haTloK a tordi ta hi* band nim twiftly. 



I 
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CVI. PUatppides, who was sent by the 
A^enkd generals* and who related his having 
met with Pan, alrived at Spaita on the second 
day* of his departute firotn Athens. He went 
immediately to the magistrates, and thus ad- 
dtesaed them : « Men of Lacedaanon, the 
Athenians supplicate your assistance, and en- 
treat you not to suffer the most ancient dty of 
Greece to fiiU into the hands of the Barbarians : 
Eretiia is already subdued, and Greece weak- 
ened by the loss of that illustrious place. ** After 
the obove speech of Phidippides, the Lacedi^ 
monians resolved to assist the Athenians ; but 
tliey were prevented from doing this imme- 
ilately by the prejudice of an inveterate custom. 
This was the ninth day of the month, and it 
was a practice with them to undertake no enter. 
prise before the moon was at the fuU;» for this, 
therefore, they waited. 



fiRATO. sir 

CVIL In the night before Hippias con- 
ducted the Barbarians to the plains of Mara- 
thon, he saw this vision : he thought that he 
lay with his mother. •• The inference which he 
drew from this was, that he shouM again return 
to Athens, be restored to his authority, and die 
in his own house of old age i he was then exe- 
cuting the office of a generaL The prisonera 
taken in Eretria he removed to JEgHeA, an 
island belonging to the Styreans ; the vessels 
which arrived at Marathon, he stationed in the 
port, and drew up the Barbarians in order as 
they disembarked. Whilst he was thus em. 
ployed, he was seized with a fit of sneering," 



B On the ateond Aiy.>-L«rcher, in his obserration on 
tkk puMge, correcto a misUke of PUny the natnraUst 
" It wu thaofirht,*' say« PUny, «• • great thing that 
PUdippides ran in two days 1140 atadia, that la to say, 
the diAtanoe betwixt Athena and Laoedamon, till Lanicis 
(Larrher aay*, I Icnow not on %vhat authority, Anistia) 
and Phikmides, who was a eoorier of Alexander the 
graa^ ran in one day liOO stadia, or the dlatance betwixt 
aUyon and Ells," «• Allowing," says Larcher, " for the 
windings of the road betwixt Sicyon and Elis, the dis- 
tance is no more than 000 stadia of those which arc eight 
to a nile, of which stadia there are 1140 betwixt Athens 
and Spuria. If PUny in this place meant to speak of the 
smaller stadium, he ought to hare said so, because Just 
fcbore he spolce of the greater stadium, as the oassaim 
Haelf prorec" *^^^ 

Imaybe allowed In this place to convct an error of 
Lardier, who misqmites the above passage fnmi Pliny j 
be rails Anistifl and PhUonides eouriert (tJlejeandre, 
Whereas the words of PUny are " donee Anistis cursor 
Uetdinnoaius et PIdlonides Aiexandri Magni," that is, 
tiU Anistia a Laeedsemonian courier, and Phik>nides a 
««Her of Alexander, 8tc PUny, it may be added, in the 
•ame chapter (book rii c 20.) speaks of people who in j 
the drctts cmild run 100 miles a day, and of a boy who ' 
batwlxt noon and erening ran 15 miles. I 

» Moon wot at tkefutL^^l will first gire the reader ' 
what Plutarch, in his Essay on the MaHgnity of Hero- 
Mua. remarks on this passage, and afterwards the obwa-- 
♦■•km of Larcber, whicli soems to me at least a sufficient 
•ad satisfactory answer to the censure of Ptutardi. 

** Herodotus is also erideutly eonricted of reporting 
falsely of the Laredsemonians, saying that waiting for 
Um fnll moon they did not assist the Athenians at Mara- 
*bon ; but they not only made numberless mlUtary ex- 
"»"ions at the beginning of the month, and without 
waiting for the fuU moon, but they wanted so very little 
^ boing present at this battle, which took place on the 
•*xth day of the month Boedromion. that on their arriral 
«J»ey found the dead stUl lying in the field. Yet Hero- 
doUu has thus written oonoeming the fuU moon.'* Plu- 
•■Pch then adds the passage before us, after whkh he 
^ ** Thou, O Herodotus, transferrest the full moon 
W the bagtaniag of the month, when she is but yet in 



her first quarter, and at the tame time oonfomulest tb« 
heayens, days, and all things." 

" The Lacedaemonians," says Larcher, " did not com- 
mence a mardi before the fnU moon. Tills is confirmed 
by the evkleneeof Pansanias, b. L o. fia of Ludan, in Us 
Tract on Astrology, c. 8S. who imputes this regulatioa 
to Lycurgus, and of the author of the Tract on Rivers, 
printed amongst the works of Plutarch j of Hermogenea 
also, and others. In defiance of these authorities. Pin* 
tarch, not satisfied with denying the fact, Maerta, that 
the battle of Marathon took place on the sixth of tho 
month Boedromion, and that the Lacedsemoniani^ 
having arrived a short time after tlie battle, must con. 
sequently have begun their march beforo the ftUl moon. 
But is it possible to beUeve that Plutarch, who lived six 
ages after that battle, should be better hiformed concern- 
ing its date than Herodotus, who often communicated 
with those who were there in person. Plutarch, who 
always represents Herodotus aa a malignant wretch, 
stUl aUows him the praise of ingenuity ; but if he had 
been as dull as any B<»otian, I much doubt whether he 
could have dared to advance a falsehood like this, con. 
eemlng a matter so very recent, and of which there were 
still so many evidences, when he recited hb history at 
the Olympic games." 

10 Lay with hi* mo(Atfr.3— >This was considered as a 
fortunate dream, for in a case like this a man*s mother 
intimated his country. Cosar bad a similar dream, at 
whidi, although, as Larcher observes, he aflTected to dis. 
betieve the immortaUty of the soul, he was rendered un. 
easy ; but the interpreters of dreams, easily as we may 
suppose, revived hto spirits, by assuring him tliat he 
should one day become the master of the world. 

1 1 Sneexing.y-'The act of sneezing was considered aa 
an auspicious omen, at least we find Penelope in the 
Odyssey welcoming It as such from Telemachus : 

aha (pek»— Tetcmachiu Umd mcci'd alond ; 
Cocutraln'd, hb noatrlb echoed ihrouffh the crovd j 
The utillhig queen dte bcpp^ omen blenM ; 
Se mmj Uieee bnplaiM fcU hy fhle eppiwrtf. 

Pliny says, that sneezing in the morning was unlucky, 
sneezing lU noon fortunate ; to sneeze to the right waa 
lucky, to the left, and near a place of burial, the reverse. 
The Latins, when any one sneezed, "salverejusserunt,** 
or as we should say, cried, ** save you ;" which custom 
remains to the present period, but for which antiquar. 
ians account very differently ; but it Is generally beUeved 
to have arisen firom some disease, ^^ith whidi Uioae who 
were infected inevitably died. Aristotle's account seoms 
aa satisfactory aa any other why it should be deemed 
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attended with a very unusual cough. . The agU 
tation into which he was thrown, being an old 
man, was so violent, that as his teeth were 
loose, one of them dropped out of his mouth 
upon the sand. Much pains were taken to find 
it, but in vain ; upon which Hippias remarked 
with a sigh to those around him : << This ooun. 
try is not ours, nor shall we ever become mas- 
ters of it— my lost tooth possesses ail that be- 
longs to me.** 

CVJII. Hippias conceived that he saw in 
the above incident the accomplishment of his 
yision. In the mean time the Athenians, 
drawing themselves up in military order near 
the temple of Hercules, were joined by the 
whole force of the Plateans. The Athenians 
had formerly submitted to many difficulties on 
account of the Plateans, who now, to return 
the obligation, gave themselves up to their di- 
rectiou. The occasion was this : the Plateans 
being oppressed by the Thebans, solicited the 
protection of Cleomenes the son of Anaxan- 
drides, and of such Lacedemonians as were at 
hand : they disclaimed, however, any interfer- 
ence, for which they assigned this reason, 
« From us,*' said they, " situated at so great a 
distance, jon can expect but little assistance ; for 
before we can even receive intelligence of your 
danger, you may be effectually reduced to ser- 
vitude ; we would rather recommend you to ap- 
ply to the Athenians, who are not only near, 
but able to protect you. *' The Lacedaemonians, 
in saying this, did not so much consider* the 
interest of the Plateans, as they were desirous 
of seeing the Athenians harassed by a Boeotian 
war. The advice was nevertheless accepted, 
and the Plateans going to Athens, first offered 
a solemn sacrifice to the twelve divinities, and 

ouspidous : ** It is,*' says be, " a motioD of the brain, 
which throii|(h the nostrils expels what is oflSmsIre, and 
in some degree demonstrates internal strength.*' He 
adds, ** that medical people, if they were able to proroke 
the act of sneexing from their patients, who inigfat be 
thought dangerously indiq>osed, oonoeiTed hopes of 
their recovery." — T. 

1 Did not to mw^ oMMMforO— Platardi, in his tract on 
the Malignity of Herodotus, speaks thus of this passage : 
** llerodotos representing this lact adds, not as a matter 
of suspicion or opinion, bat as a certainty well known to 
hiro, that the Lacedaemonians gave this counsel to the 
Platean9, not from any regard or good Mill to them, bat 
from the wish to inrolTe the Athenians in troable, by 
engaging them with the B<eotians. If then Herodotus 
be not malignant, the Laoed»monians must hare been 
both fraudful and malevi^nt : the Atheirians must also 
have been foob, in permitting themselves thus to be im. 
posed upon, and the Plateans were introduced not from 
any respect, but merely as an occasion of war.*'— T. 



then sitting near the altar, in the attttodenf 
supplicants, they placed themsdves focBMDj 
under the protection of the Athenians. Upoa 
this the Thebans led an army against Pistes, to 
defend which the Athenians appeared witli • 
body of forces. As the two armies were sboid 
to engage, the Corinthians interfered ; dieirea. 
deavours to reconcile them so hr prefiiled, 
that it was agreed, on the part of bothoatioBi, 
to suffer such of the people of BcBotiasidid 
not choose to be ranked as Boeotians, to foUov 
their own inclinations. Having effected tlaf, 
the Corinthians retired, and their exiinple wn 
followed by the Athenians ; these lattec were 
on their return attacked by the BoBotiant, wbon 
they defeated. Passing over the botiDdiDet» 
which the Corinthians had maiked out, they 
determined that Asopus and Hyasi ibould be 
the future limits between the Tbebsni tnd 
Plateans. The Plateans having thus given 
themselves up to the Athenians, came to tkir 
assistance at Marathon. 

CIX. The Athenian leaders were gnitly 
divided in opinion ; some thought that s bude 
was by no means to be hazarded, as tbej were 
so inferior to the Medes in point of number; 
others, amongst whom was Miltisdef, were 
anxious to engage the enemy. Of these cos- 
tradictory sentiments, the less politic appored 
likely to prevail, when Miltiades sddrecKi 
himself to the Polemarch,* whose nsme wts 
Callimachus of Aphidnse. This mi^iitntei 
elected into his office by vote, has the pririkge 
of a casting voice ; and, according to estitbliihed 
custom, is equal in point of dignity and bin- 
ence to the military leaders. Miltiades addreiMd 
him thus : <* Upon you, O Callimschni, it 
alone depends, whether Athens shall be en- 
slaved, or whether in the preservation of iti 
liberties, it shall perpetuate your name eves 
beyond the glory of Harmodins and Anito- 
giton. Our country is now reduced to a more 
delicate and dangerous predicament than ilb« 
ever before experienced ; if conquered, we know 
our fiate, and must prepare for the tyramij of 
Hippias ; if we overcome, our city may be nt^ 

2 Poleimareh.y'The Polemarch was the UdH flf *> 
nine archons : it was his business to offer isaiitt t» 
Diana, sumaroed Agrotera, and to Man s be bsi tf* 
care and protection of all strang«r> and forsifafli v<w 
resided at Athens, over whom he had the lans s^ks- 
rlty as the srchon liad over the catiaens ; be n^pJsk' 
the funeral games celebrated in honour of tboM «)>* 
died in war : he was also to see that the childreooftkN* 
who lost their lives in the public serrioa had as 
maintenance from the public treasory.— r. 
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the 6rBt in Greece. How this taaj be aooom- 
pliahed, and in wliat manner it depends on you, 
I will explain : the sentiments of our ten lead- 
era are divided, some are desirous of an engage- 
ment, others the contruy. If we do not engage, 
some seditious tumult will probably arise, which 
may prompt many of our citizens to farour the 
omse of the Medes ; if we come to a battle 
before any evil of this kind take place, we may, 
if the gods be not against us, reasonably hope 
for victory: all these things are submitted to 
your attention, and are suspended on your 
wilL — If you accede to my opinion, our country 
will be free, our city the first in Greece ; if 
you shall fiivour the opinions of those who are 
averse to an engagement, you may expect the 
contrary of all the good I have enumerated.'* 

ex. These arguments of Miltiades pro- 
duced the desired effect upon Callimachus, from 
whose interposition it "wub determined to fight. 
Those leaders," who from the first had been 
solicitous to engage the enemy, resigned to 
Miltiades the days of their respective command. 
This he accepted, but did not think proper to 
commence the attack, till the day of his own 
particular command arrived in its course. 

CXL When this arrived, the Athenians were 
drawn up for battle in the following order: 
Calliaiachus, as polemarch, commanded the 
right wing, in conformity with the established 
custom of the Athenians; next followed the 
tribes, ranged in close order according to their 
respective ranks; the Plateans, pkced in the 
rear, formed the left wing. Ever since this 
battle, in those solemn and public sacrifices, 
which are celebrated every fifth year, the herald 
implores happiness for the Plateans jointly with 
the Athenians. Thus the Athenians produced 
a front equal in extent to that of the Medes. 
The ranks in the centre were not very deep, 
which of course constituted their weakest part ; 
but the two wings were more numerous and 
strong. 

CXII. The preparations for the attack being 
thus made, and the appearance of the victims 
favourable, the Athenians ran towards the Bar- 
barians. There was betwixt the two armies 



8 Tkcte leaden.y-^Ot tlie ten AthenUm gnierala, it 
WM enatmBsry to elect one from each tribe, apon whieh 
oocarion a mtroonble Mying of PhiUp of Macedon is pre. 
Ted by Ftotarch In his spopbthegnM.— <* I enry," say 
p, « the good fortnne of the Athenian* ; they erery 
year can find ten men qualified to command their troops, 
whitet I on mypart am only able to find Pannenio, who 
ia capable of conducting mine.'*'-r. 



an interval of about eight furlongs. The Per^ 
siana seeing them approach byrunning, prepared 
to receive them, and as they observed the Athe- 
nians to be few in number, destitute both of 
cavalry and archers, they considered them at 
mad, and rushing on certain destruction ; but 
as soon as the Greeks mingled with the enemy, 
they behaved with the greatest gaUantry.* They 
were the first Greeks that I know of, who ran 
to attack an enemy ;* they were the first also, 
who beheld without dismay the dress and armour 
of the Medes ; for hitherto in Greece the very 
name of a Mede excited terror. 

CXIIL After a long and obstinate contest, 
the Barbarians in the centre, composed of the 
Persians and Sacse, oUiged the Greeks to give 
way, and pursued the flying foe into the mid- 
dle of the country. At the same time the 
Athenians and Plateans, in the two wings, 
drove the Barbarians before them ; then mak- 
ing an inclination towards each other, by con- 
tracting themselves, they formed against that 
part of the enemy which had penetrated and 
defeated the Grecian centre, and obtained a 
complete victory,* killing a prodigious number, 
and pursuing the rest to the sea, where they 
set fire to their vessels. 

CXIV. Callimachus the polemarch, after 



4 GreaUft gaOantiy.'y-'Xenophon says that the Athe. 
nians made a tow to racrlfice to Diana as many goats as 
they should kill enemies, and being wiable to procure a 
sufficient number, they determined erery year to sacri. 
fice fire hundred. iBian, with atnne slight rariation, 
relates the same fact We read in the Scholiast on Aris. 
tophanes» that Callimachus the polemarch rowed to 
sacrifice as many oxen as they should slay enemies, and 
unable to obtain a sufficient number, he substituted 
goats in their room.— Hutarch reproaches Herodotus 
for saying nothing of this row.^Lareher. 

5 Ran to attack an encMjr.]— According to Pansanlas, 
long before this period, the Messenians ran to attack tlie 
Lscedtemonians, ** but this author,** says Larcher, ** it 
too modem to oppose to Herodotus.** It was certainly 
afterwards the common custom of the Greeks thus to 
meet the enemy. Caesar practised this mode of attack 
against Poropey, and with success. 

6 A conqMe wctory.3— " It is snrpridng,** says Lar- 
cher, **that in his account of this battle. Herodotus 
makes no mention of Aristides; his silence is amply 
supplied by Plutarch. Aristides was one of those who 
adflsed an engagement, and when the day of Ids parti, 
oular command arrived, gave up his right to Miltiades, 
and the other generals followed hb examples. Themis, 
todee and Aristides, were the two commanders, who, 
at the head of their dillerent tribes, drove the Persians 
to their ships.— Aristides was left on the field to guard 
the prisoners and booty ; the confidence placed in him 
by his country was not disappointed ; the gold and silver 
which was scattered about, the tents and vessels which 
were taken full of s^ndid and valuable ofiect*, he neU 
ther tonched himself, nor would permit others to do so. 
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^ roost signal acts of yaknir, lost his lifein tbis 
battle. Stesiletis also, the son of Thrasjlos, 
uid one of the Grecian leaders, was slain. 
Cynngiras,! gon of Euphonon, after seizing 
one of the yessels hy the poop, had bis hand 
cut off with an axe, and died of his wounda : 
with these, nuuiy other eminent Athenians 
perished. 

CXV. In addition to their victory, the 
Athenians obtained possession of seven of the 
enemy's vessels. The Barbarians retired with 
their fleet, and taking on board the Eretrian 
plunder, which they had left in the island, they 
passed the promontory of Sunium, thinking to 
circumvent the Athenians, and arrive at their 
city before them. The Athenians impute the 
prosecution of this measure to one of the Ale- 
msonidK, who they say held up a shield* as a 



1 cyiM^ftM.3— He WM the tmHher of AM17I1U, the 
oelebratttd tragic poet ; he distinguished himaelf at the 
battle of Marathon ; but it does not appear that he had 
any separate comnuuid. A rnnarkable incident is re- 
lated by Locan of a man, who, seizing the beak of lib 
cnemy^k ship, had his hand cut off; undismayed by which 
he seised it with the other, of which also he waa da- 
prired. 

He, th* bold Toath, M board and board thoy staad, 
ns^ on a Romaa ship bii daring hand t 
FuU on bU arm a niRhty blew dcKOTid*, 
And the torn limb from off* hi, ihoulder rrada ; 
The rigid norre, arc cramp'd with BtlfTenlng cold, 
CoBTitWTo grasp, and aUll retain Ibeir hold } 
Nor tank hU Talour, by the pain dcpreet'd, 
Bnt nobler rage Inflamed hb mangled breaat : 
His lefk remaining hand the combat ttin. 
And fleredy Ibrlh to catch the right he flies; 
The same hard destiny the lefk doaands. 
And new a naked helpless trunk be stands, &o.— T. 

S HeU up a M»eM.>.** For my part," says Relske, 
** I by no means dearly understand this passage ; to 
whom did the AlcmseonidflB show tlie shield, to the Per. 
tiana or Athenians P Certainly not to the last, for the 
Athenians were then in their camp: to the Persians 
then {.-but why to these ? To hold up a sliield is, ac 
cording to IModoms Hculus, iL 444, a signal for battle ; 
but why should the Alcnueonidv hold up a shield to 
the Persians, who were on board their renels, as a 
■ignal to engage a body of land fbroee V* 

The above reaeoning of Reiske seems far Ihim ntla- 
factory. If any previous agreement existed betwixt 
the AlemsBoni^ and the Persians, the holding up of the 
shield might intimate what oould only be known to the 
persons eoaeemed ; and so fisr firoro being a rignal of 
battle, might suf gest entirely the reverse, and tell them 
that this was no proper time to haxard an attack. The 
artof signal making is now brought to an extraordinary 
degree of perfection, and at sea in particular, orders of 
the minutest kind are communicated, and distinctiy nn- 
derstood, by the simplest |»woess imaginable, hoisting or 
lowering cotours, sails, &e. The more common signal, 
as being the more obvious in ancient tiroes, was by fire. 
In .Xschylus, Agamemnon tells Clytemnestra that he 
will toform her of the capture of T^y by Ugfating flres ; 
this is represented as being dona, and a messenger 



signal to the Pertiant, when they were under 
saiL 

CX VL While they were doubling ike cape 
of Sunium, the Athenians lost no time in has- 
tening to the defence of their city, and effec- 
tually prevented the designs of the enemy. 
Retiring from the temple of Ueiculua, on the 
plains of Marathon, they fixed their camp near 
another temple of the same deity, in Cynosar- 
gis. The Barbarians anchoring c^ Phalemm, 
the Athenian harbour, remained there some 
time, and then retired to Asia. 

CXVIL The Persians lost* in the battle of 
Marathon six thousand four hundred men, the 
Athenians one hundred and ninety-two. In 
the heat of the engagement a most remarkable 
incident occurred: an Athenian, ihe son of 
Cuphagoras, whose name was Epizelus, whilst 
valiantly fighting, was suddenly struck with 
blindness. He had received no wound, nor any 
kind of injury, notwithstanding whidi he con- 
tinued blind for the remainder of his life. I 
have been informed that Epizelus, in relating 
this calamity, always declared, that during the 
battle he was opposed by a man of gigantic 
stature, completely armed, whose beard covered 
the whole of his shield: be added, that the 
spectre, passing him, killed the man who stood 
next him. This, as I have heard, was the nar- 
rative of Epizelus.* 

CX VIIL Datis, on his return with the fleet 
to Asia, being at Mycone, saw in the night a 
vision, the particulars of it are not related, but 
as soon as the morning speared he examined 
every vessel of the fleet ; finding a golden image 
of Apollo, on board a Phenician ship, he in. 
quired from whence it had been taken : having 
learned to what temple it belonged, he took it 

to inform the queen that Troy is taken, for Agamcva. 
non's signals had been seen.«r. 

S The Periiatu i!(wr.>-Plutarch remaiks on this pmm- 
sage, that Herodotus derogates from tiie hoooor «if Use 
victory, by misrepresenting and diminishing the mnsba- 
of the slain. Some have affirmed (see Suldaa, at Om 
word wtuukit) that the Persians lost two hundred thosi. 
sand men j but the account of Herodotus tattiMiAj s^ 
pears the more probable. 

"Hie battle of Marathon, according to Pansanias, was 
represented In the portico at Athens called PvscUe, frean 
the variety of paintings on its walls. In this plotore tfae 
most celebrated Athenian and Platean herora were drawm 
from the life : in one part the Bariwriain are flyteg Into 
the marsh, and in the other the Greeks are slangiiteiiav 
the enemy as they are entering the Phealeian v e aa tK 

4 Narrative o/£lp»MfcM:>- nutareh, iaUs Life of Tkfw 
•eus, says, that numbers of those who fought at thahattle 
of Marathon believed that tiiey saw at the hrad of thefr 
nudes Tbaseus in arms, attaddag the Poalam.— r. 
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liimself in his own ship to Delos. The De- 
lisns being returned to their island, he first 
deposited the image in the temple, and then 
enjoined the inhabitants to remove it to the 
Theban Delium, which is on the-sea^eoast oppo- 
site to Chalcis. Having done this, Datis re- 
tunied; the Delians paid no attention to his 
request, but in the twentieth year after the above 
event the Thebans removed the imi^ to 
Delium, by the command of an oracle. 

CXIX. Datis and Artaphemes, sailing to 
Asia, carried the captive Eretrians* to Susa. 
Darius, before their defeat, had expressed the 
severest indignation against them, as having 
first and unjustly commenced hostilities: but 
when they were conducted to his presence, efifec- 
tually humbled and reduced to his power, he 
showed no farther resentment, but appointed 
them a residence at a place called Arderioca, 
in the district of Cissia, one of the royal sta- 
tions. This is distant from Susa two hundred 
and ten furlongs, and forty from a well which 
produces the three substances of bitumen, salt, 
and oil ; it is drawn up with an engine, to which 
a kind of bucket is suspended made of half a 
skin ; it is then poured into one cistern, and 
afterwards removed into a second. The sub- 
stances by this process separate ; the bitumen 
and the salt form themselves into distinct 
masses. The Persians collect the oil, which 
they call rhadinace, into vessels ; this last is of 
a dark colour, and has a strong sroelL In this 
place Darius placed the Eretrtans, and hoe to 
my menkory they have remained, preserving 
their anctent language. 

CXX. After the moon had passed the full," 



& Coptics £f«<riMM.]— Lardier teDs m tnm Fhikv 
•tntufl, that the PenUoa took 780 priaonen at fivtria, 
^ that s great many etc^>ed among the rocks of 
Buhoea, and that only 400 were carried to Sosa, among 



6 Bad paaatd Otf /«&>- Mankind in aU ages, from 
oUenring the riclhle operations of the dhmq upon the 
•cean, hare soppoted its iniloence to extend not only to 
human aflUm, but to the ttate of the homan body.' The 
Justly edehrated Dr Mead wrote a treatise, enUtled De 
*">perio SoUs et Luase in Corpore Humanoi but all those 
pr^udicea and this superstition are now exploded, by the 
■Bore satislactory deductions of a sound philosophy, tt 
^ been reasonably urged, that as the most accurate 
•ad subtle barometers an not at all aflbcted by the Tari. 
*vs posltiom of the moon, it is rery unlikely that the 
kvmsn body should be within the sphere of its influence. 
8*^e trarellers hare remarked, that in the countries of 
^ east it is customary to prefer the time of tlie new 
■*non to begina journey ; from thlspeeuBarlty Mr Har. 
*"^ takes oorailon to comment on P r o feib i riL 19^ 90^ 
and 1 8amMlxx.S4,aft,wfalch pMs^* be explaini bf 



a body of two thousand Lacedemonians arrived 
at A^ens ; such was their expedition, that they 
reached Atrica in three days from their leaving 
Sparta. They did not arrive till after the battle, 
but so great was their desire of beholding the 
Medes, that to gratify their curiosity they pro- 
ceeded to Marathon ; they then returned, after 
congratulating the Athenians on their prowess 
and victory. 

CXXL I am equally astonished at having 
heard, and reluctant to believe, that the 
Alcmaeonidae hdd up a shield by way of signal 
to the Persians, wishing to subject the Athe- 
nians to the power of the Barbarians and Hip- 
pias. No man, in his hatred against all tyrants, 
could possibly exceed, or even equal, Callias 
the son of Fbienippus, and father of Hipponi- 
cus. Callias* was ever distinguished by his im- 
placable animosity against Pisistratus ; and 
when the tyrant was expelled, and his effects 
sold by public auction, he was the only man who 
dared to become a purchaser. 

CXXIL The above personage deserves to 
be remembered, not only for what we have 
already mentioned, proving him a man extreme- 
ly zealous for the Uberttes of his country, but 
for the honours he obtained * at the Olympic 
games. He obtained the first prize in the 
horse-race, the second in that of the chariots 
drawn by four horses : at the Pythian games ht 
was also victorious, upon which occasion he 
treated the Greeks with great magnificence.' 



Jews: 



pr«dadioe amongst the 



ProTerbs yVL 19, sa The good man is not at home, he 
Is gone a long Journey : he hath taken a bag of money 
inhlshand, and wffl come home at the appointed time. 
•* The appointed time,'* saya BL Harmcr, ** may properly 
be rendered the new moon." 

1 Samuel xx.iL "So David hid himself in the Held: 
and when the new moon was come, the king sat him 
down to eat meat**— T. 

7 CaUia».y-A whimsical story is told oT this CsIUm, 
in Plutarch's Life of Aristides ; he was a man of mean 
rank, but happening to be at the batUe of Marathon, was 
taken by a barbarian for aking, on account of his long 
hair, and a bandage which he wore round his forehead. 
The Persian feu at his feet, and discoTcred to him a pro. 
dlgious quantity of goki in a ditch : Callias slew him, and 
took the money. But how does this accord Mith what 
U elsewhere written of Aristidce, that he reauOned on 
the fleki, and prerented the plunder being taken by any 
private hands ?— r. 

8 Hommn he oMat}ied.>-The whole of this passafe 
is wanting in many manuscripts : Valcnaer seems to 
tliink it has no business liere ; and Larcher thinks it was 
Inserted by some aophist, who wished ta pay his court 
to Hipponk;u8,soa ofthb CaUlM.— r. 

9 WiOk great wtagnj^ttmr* J^l presume it was cos- 
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His liberality also to bis tbree danghten was 
equally conspicuous : as soon as tbey were of 
age to marry, be assigned tbem a noble portion, 
and suffered each to choose her husband from 
among ail the Athenians. 

C X X I II. But all the Alcmaeonidse, as well 
as Callias, were remarkable for their enmity to 
tyrants ; I am therefore the more astonished to 
hear, and unwilling to believe, the circumstance 
imputed to them, of holding up a shield as a 
signal to the Persians. While a system of 
tyranny prevailed in their country, they lived in 
voluntary exile ; and it was by their contrivance 
that the PitistFatid9 resigned their power : for 
these reasons they seem to me to have more 
assisted the cause of freedom, than either Har- 
modius or Aristogiton. These latter, by de. 
stroying Hipparchus, so far from repressing the 
ambitious designs of the other Pisistratids, 
only inflamed them the more. The Alcmseo- 
nidffi were avowedly the deliverers of Athens, 
if indeed it was at their suggestion that the 
Pythian, as I have before described, enjoined 
the Lacedaemonians to restore its freedom. 

CXXIV. It may be asked, whether they 
were induced to betray their country from any 
resentment against the people of Athens ; but 
no individuals were more illustrious at Athens, 
or held in more general estimation. The story, 
therefore, of the shield, imputed to this motive, 
contradicts probability : that a shield was held 
up cannot be disputed, but by whom I can by 
no means farther determine. 

CXXV. The AlcmseonidK were always 
amongst the most distinguished characters of 
Athens ; but Alcmseon himself, and Megades, 
his immediate descendant, were more particu- 
larly illustrious. Alcmseon, son of Megacles, 
received with great kindness, and obliged by 
many services, those Lydians whom Croesus 
sent from Sardis to consult the oracle at 
Delphi. On their return, they did not omit 
to acquaint Croesus with his benevolence ; he 
instantly sent for him to Sardis, and presented 
him with as much gold as he was able to carry. 
To improve the value of this gifl, Alcmaeon 
made use of the following artifice : — Providing 



tomary to do thb in proportion to the rank and affluence 
of the rictor. I find In Athenvns, book L chap, a 
•ereral example* to this effect.— Aldbiades, in conse. 
qaenoe of belag rictorioa* at the Olympic gmmes, t^ored 
a Murifice to the Olympian Jupiter, and gave an enter- 
tainment to aU the assembly of Olympia Ion of Chios, 
having obtained the prise for his tragedy, gave to every 
Athenian a flask of Chian wine.— r. 



himself with a large tunic, in which were nanj 
folds, and with the most o^Mcioiis baddna be 
could procure, be followed his guide to die 
royal treasury ; there rolling himself aoaong the 
golden ingots, he first stuffed his buakins as 
fiill of gold as possibly be could, he then fiDed 
all the folds of his robes, his hair, and even 
his mouth, with gold dust. This done, with 
extreme diflfeulty he staggered from the place, 
from his swelling mouth, and projections aU 
around him, resembling any thing rather than a 
man. When Croesus saw him, be burst into 
Uiughter, and not only suffered him to carry 
away all that he had got, but added other pre- 
sents equally valuable. The family from this 
circumstance became exceedingly affluent, and 
Alomson was thus enaUed to procure mod 
maintain those horses which obtained htm the 
victory at the Oljrmpic games. 

CXX VI. In the age which next soooeeded, 
Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, raised this famflj 
even beyond its former importance. This 
Clisthenes, who was the son of Aristonynos, 
grandson of Mynon, and great-gnmdsoa of 
Andros, had a daughter named Agarista : bk 
determination was to marry her to the most 
distinguished man in Greece. During the cele- 
bration of the Olympic games at which Clis- 
thenes was victorious in the contest of the 
chariots drawn by four horses, he ordered this 
proclamation to be made by a herald— that who- 
ever thought himself worthy of becoming the 
son-in-law of Clisthenes was desired to qipcar 
at Sicyon within sixty days; for in the courBe 
of a year, reckoning from that period, Clis- 
thenes intended to give his daughter in mamage. 
AU those therefore who were either proud of 
their own merit, or of their country, appeared 
as candidates : and Clisthenes prepared for the 
occasion a paleestra,' and other proper planrs 
of exercise. 

1 A pakutra.'y—Sot nnlike to this oondoct of Cfis. 
thoies, were the solemnities, descrihed in books of an- 
cient romance and diivahry, as preceding the nuptials o( 
a Icing's daughter. The knight who was rictoritras at 
tilts and tonmaments generally captivated the aJIectians 
of the lady, and obtained the consent of the ftither. 
Bishop Hnrd, in his Letters on Cavalry and Romance^ 
traon the origin of Joosts and tournaments no fturtber 
than the feudal constitution of the middle ages ; pertiapa, 
without great impropriety, he might have found the 
seeds of their existence in the public games of Grvece 
To these we may certainly look for the contests, « hetber 
of gladiators or beasts, exhibited in the amphiUteatrtea of 
ancient Rome ; from which basis, through various mo^ 
llcations, the spirit of Gothic chivafar might poasiUy ha 
derived.— r. 
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CXXVII. Prom Italy came Smindyrides,' 
son of Hippocrates, a native of Sybaris, and a 
roan eminent for his refined luxury; Sybaiis 
was at that time an affluent and powerful city. 
On the same occasion Damas of Siris appeared, 
he was the son of Samyris, sumamed the Wise. 
Amphimnestiis the Epidamnian, son of Epis- 
tcophus, came from the Ionian Gulf. Amongst 
othefMdso was Males the ^tolian, brother of 
that Titormus* who surpassed the rest of his 
countrymen in bodily prowess, but who had 
retired from society to the remote parts of 
^tolia. Leocedes, son of Phidon, prince of 
the Argires, came from the Peloponnese : this 
man first instituted the instruments of measur- 
iog* in the Peloponnese, and was the most in- 
solent of all bis cotemporaries. He removed 
the Agonothetse* from Elis, which office he 
himself afterwards executed at Olympia. Ami- 
antus the Arcadian, son of Lycurgus, came 
from Trapezus : there was also Laphenes the 
Azenian, of the dty of Pieos, and son of that 
Euphorion who, as is reported in Arcadia, en- 
tertained at his house Castor and Pollux, and 
was afterwards remaricable for his universal 
hospitality. Onomastus of Elis, the son of 
Ageos, was also of the number. Amongst 
the Athenians were Megacles, son of that Ale 

S SiNiM^rrM«.>- The effemiiiatr softness of this man 
b twice mentioned by JEIian in his Various History. See 
boolc ix. c 24 He complained, after sleepinfp upon 
roses, that he had got tumours in his body from the hard. 
Mssofhlsbed. Seneca, in his Treatise de Ira, had evL 
dently in Ids eyetheabore passage of .Xlian ; but he says 
that Smiodyrides complained of the roees being doubled 
uder hfan— fotiis rosae dnplicatls. The words of .£lian 
srt fkumwmnmt t» tnt tmm ixuv t now fXtntrmifm cer. 
tainly mean tumours oerasloned firom extreme exercise 
or fatigue. 

The other passage in JElian, is book xiL c. 24; from 
which we learn, that when he paid his addresses to the 
daughter of CUsthenes, lie carried with him a thousand 
vonkt, a thousand fowlers, and a thousand flshermeu.— 

r. 

3 TttorNiM#.3— This man, as we learn from Athenaus, 
one day disputed with Milo of Crotona, which could 
"ooonst derour a whole ox. Of this last, incredible as it 
nay seem, it to related that he carried a young bull of four 
years old upon hto slioulders to some distanee} after 
wUrh he killed it, dirkled it into portions, and eat the 
whole of It by himself, in the space of a day.— LaroA^r. 

4 ItutrmnemU of wttamrinf.y— On this suldect the 
following passage occurs in Pliny. Mensuraeetpondera 
Phidon Argirua Invenit, vel Palamedes ut maUnlt OeU 
Has.— The first Introduction of weights and measures 
into Greece to imputed by some to Pythagoras. See 
Dkkg. Laert. in Pythag. D'AnvUle to of opinion that 
the measures here mentl<Hied were not those of distance. 
— LorcAer. 

A iff ofto/%elk».3— These were the Judges and arbiters 
•f the pubUf games. 



mseon who wont to Croraus ; and Hippodides, 
son of Tisander, who was eminent among his 
countrymen, both for his affluence and his per- 
sonal accomplishments. The only Eubcean 
was Lysanias, who came from Eretria, which 
was at that time in considerable repute. Of 
the Scopadae of Thessaly, was present Diacto- 
rides the Cranonian, and Alcon from among 
the Molossians These were the suitors. 

CXXVIII. On their appearance at the day 
appointed, Clisthenes first inquired of each, his 
country and his family. He then detained them 
all for the space of a year, examining their com- 
parative strength, sensibility, learning, and 
manners : for this purpose he sometimes con- 
versed with them individually, sometimes col-' 
lectively. The youngest he often engaged in 
public exercises ; but his great trial of them all 
was at public entertainments. As long as they 
were with him they were treated with the ut-- 
most magnificence and liberality ; but to the 
Athenians he showed a particular preference* 
Of these Hippodides, the son of Tisander, was 
the first in his regard, both on account of his 
own personal prowess, as well as because his an- 
cestors were related to the Cypselidae^ of Corinth. 

CXXIX. When the day arrived which was 
to decide the choice of Clisthenes, and the 
solemnization of the nuptials, a hundred oxen' 
were sacrificed, and the suitors, with all the 
Sicyonians, invited to the feast. After sup- 
per, the suitors engaged in a dispute about 
music, and in other general subjects. Whilst 
they were drinking,* Hippodides, who made 
himself remarkably conspicuous, directed one 
of the musicians to play a tune called " Em- 
melia :** his request being obeyed, he began to 

6 QipseWiT.] S e e an account of the founder of thto 
family, in the fifth book, chapter 08. 

7 Hundred aref».>-The origin of hecatombs, acctntU 
ing to l^rabo, was thto : there were a hundred cities 
in Laoonia, each of which erery year sacrfflced an ox. 
The etymology of hecatomb is from im»rf»finf a aolenui 
sacrifice } or rather from immrHf a hundred, and fi«vtf an 
ox. By a hecatomb in general, we understand the sacrifice 
of a hundred beasts of the same kind, upon a hundred 
altar^ by a hundred difl^rent priests.— T. 

8 WkUtithty wen drMmtg.y-ln Ontce, says Laf- 
cber, they did not drink till after they had done eating. 
Thto to exemplified firom a passage of Xenophoo, where, 
when somebody at the table of Seuthes -desires Ariatua 
todrtnk} hereplies, *« that he has not yet done eating, 
but that he might ask Xenophon to drink, who had 
dined.** 

9 Bmm e Ka .y'li has been generaUy understood of the 
dance called Bnmelia, that it was of a peculiar gravity 
and stateliness, suited to the dignity of tragedy: bitt I 
think with Larcher, horn the passage before us, chit 
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daiure wiA modi Batkfietiafi to faiawelf, ijioagh, 
■s it Bhould seem, to tbe grait disgiut of Clis- 
tkenes, who mtt^tively obserred him. After 
a short iNiiiie» HippocUdet commanded a table 
to he brought ; upon this he first of all danced 
according to the Lacedemonian, and then in 
the Athenian manner : at length he stood upon 
his head, using his legs as if they had been his 
hands. The two former actions of Hippo- 
dides Clistbenes observed with great command 
of temper ; he determined not to choose him 
as his son>in.law, being much offended with 
his want of delicacy and decorum ; but when 
he saw him dancing with his feet in ^e air, he 
could contain himsdf no longer, but exclaimed, 
<* Son of Tisander^ you have danced away your 
wife.** — «* Hippodides cares not," was the 
abrupt reply. This afterwards became a pro- 
verb.* 

• CXXX. After this Clisthenes, demanding 
silence, thus addressed the assembly: « Te, 
who have come hither as suitors to my daugh- 
ter, are all entitled to my praise, and if it were 
in my power I would gratify you all, not dis- 
tinguishing one in preference to the rest ; but 
this is impossible, for as there is only one \dr. 
gin, the wishes of you all cannot be satistied : 
to each of you therefore, who must depart 
hence disappointed of your object, in acknow- 
ledgment of your condescension in desiring to 
marry a daughter of mine, I present a talent 
of silver ; but I give my daughter Agarista to 
Kegacles ^ son of Alcmaeon, to be his wife 
accordmg to the Athenian laws." Megades 
aroepted the honour, and the marriage was so- 
lemnized. 

there most hare been dlfforent Idnda of dances under 
this name ; for it teems net at aU likely that CUsthenBi 
should quarrel with his MNuin-law elect for ezereisii« 
himself in a solemn and difnilled dance. Of this dance 
also we are told that Plato approved, along with the 
Prrrhic or militarjr dances, which he certainly wotiM 
not have deim^ If U had been of the immodest kind which 
is here reprobated. Itmayalso without impropriety be 
•beerved, that the Athenians deemed thoee fanpoUte who 
refiised to exerdse themselves in dancii^, when the pro^ 
per opportunity oceorred ; and what time cenld be moM 
snitaUe than a nuptial leMt? Theaotefdaaek^woald 
natoraUy seem to kidicate Joy, bot it ooMtitateda ^art 
of the faneral ceremonies of the aadeats. Ihaveaome. 
where read of a tribe of ladiaBS, amoogst whom daao. 
lag was practised as a testknoay of sonrow.^r. 

1^*MM« a^roMr&>.Laoian OMs this M a praverttel 
expression, in hb Apolof . pro Merced. Arduct •• *fm» 
^•*«*^"Hipp«4Jdescaf^iiot.'» Wehaveoaein 
this country, amoaff the common people,* nearly the 
same— ** Who oarss r» The eacpresskm tAi)^ /««i foXu 
occurs frequently in the Vespis of Aristophanes, proba. 
bly in allusion to this place of Herodotus. 



CXXXL Such was die dedsioiiinadeiridi 
respect to these suitcn» and in this aaaniMff the 
Akm»onid« became iUiisCrioys in Qn am 
The first o£Qipring of this ma r riage was oalM 
Clisthenes, after his maternal grandfartmy ths 
prince of Sicyoii. He it was who divided the 
Athenians into tribes, andiotrodooed • deoioc- 
raoy. The name of die aeoood son wan Ifip- 
pocrates, to whom afterwards was bom a son 
named Megades, and a danghter called Aga- 
rista, after the daughter of Clisthenea : she was 
married to Xanthippus, the son of Aripfavon. 
During her pregnancy, she dreamt that she 
brought forth a Hon, and was very aeon aftct. 
wards delivered of Perides. 

CXXXIL MiltiadeB was ahvaysvoy pops- 
lar at Athens ; bat after the mpmk defeat of 
the Persians at Marathon, his leptatinn stiD 
more increased. He demanded of hiacoantry. 
men a fleet of seventy ships, with a anpfdy of 
money and of men : he did not qwdfy to what 
place he mteaded to conduct them, be oaly 
promised that he would lead them to affluence, 
and to a country irom wfaeaoe tbey afaoold 
bring abundance of gold. The AtheniaBs be- 
lieved and obeyed him. 

CXXXIIL Recdring the reinfioroeaMM 
he had solidted, Miltiades adled to Pitfos. 
His pretended object was to punish the Pa- 
rians, for taking an active part in fiivoor of the 
Persians, at the battle <^ Marathon. This 
however was assumed ; his resen t m e nt a^unst 
the Parians arose from Lysagofas, the son of 
Tysias, a native of Paros, who had prejudiced 
Hydames the Persian against him. On his 
arrival before the place, Bfiltiades co mmc pced 
a vigorous siege, sending at the same time a 
herald to the Parians, to demand a hundred 
talents; and declaring, that if tiicy did not 
grant it, he would not leave the place till he 
had destroyed it. The Parians never thought 
for a moment of complying with hia demand, 
but attended vigilantly to Uie defonee of thefr 
dty, strengthening those parts which wen 
weak, and rendering, under advantage of the 
night, their wall twice as strong as it was be> 
fore. 

CXXXIV. Thus fiir all the Greeks cor. 
respond in their account : what ensued is tkns 
related by the Parians : BiOltiades, reduced to 
great perplexity,' consulted with a female cap- 



1 OrmiperplssU^.y-ThB aoormnt «iTen of Miltiad«, 
and of this particular expedition, by Conmlfaia K«pos» Is 
materially dUTerent— r. 
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tive, a PariMi by birtb, whose name was Timo» 
a priestess of the infernal deities. On her ap- 
pesring before him, she said, that if he wished 
to accomplish his designs upon Faros, he must 
follow her advice. In consequence of what she 
rscommended, Miltiades advanced to an emi- 
nence before the dtj, and not able to open the 
gates of a place consecrated to Ceres Thesmo- 
phoros, he leaped over the fence : from hence 
be proceeded to the temple, either to remove 
something which it was deemed impious to 
toudi, or with some other intention ; on ap- 
proaching the entrance, he was seized with a 
radden horror of mind ; and returning by the 
ttme way, he in leaping a second time over the 
waQ dislocated his thigh, though, as some say, 
be wounded his knee. 

CXXXV. After the above accident MU. 
tiades returned home, without bringing the 
Athenians the wealth he promised, or render- 
ing himself master of Pares, before which, 
sfter laying waste the island, he remained six- 
and-twenty days. When the Parians knew 
that Timo the priestess had advised Miltiades, 
they wished to punish her. As soon therefore 
as the siege was raised, they sent to Delphi to 
inquire whether they might put the priestess to 
doith, as having pointed out to an enemy the 
means of possessing their country, and who had 
exposed to Miltiades those maed ceremonies 
St which it was not lawful for a man to be pre- 
sent The Pythian would not suffer them to 
burt her, saying, that Timo was not culpable, 
for that it was decreed that Miltiades should 
miserably perish, and that she was only the 
instrument of conducting him to his destiny. 

CXXXVL On his return from Paros, 
Miltiades was generally censured by his coun- 
toymen, and in particular by Xanthippus, the 
*on of Ariphron, who accused him capitally to 
the Athenians as a betrayer of his country. To 
this Miltiades could not personally reply, for 
his wound mortifying, he was confined to his 
^ ; but he was very vigorously defended by 
^ friends, who adduced in his favour the vic- 
tory of Marathon, the taking of Lemnos, which, 
tfter chastising the Pelasgi, be had reduced to 
^ power of Athens. By the interference of 
the people, his life was saved, but he was con- 
demned to pay a fine of fifty talents.* His 
Wound growing worse, Miltiades died, but the 
^ was discharged by his son Cimon. 



S PiJ^ talenUy—Thi^ according to CorneUoa Nepoe, 
Wu the ram whkh it eo»t the Atheniaiis to fit out the 
■rnuuntnt which Milti«l«s Ud agsinrt Faroe.— r. 



CXXXVIL MUtiades had thus obtabed 
poeseseion of Lemnos. The Pelasgians had 
been expelled Attica by the Athenians, whether 
justly or otherwise, I am not able to determine ; 
Uecatieus, the son of Hegesander, in his his- 
tory, says unjustly. The Athenians according 
to him, observing their territory near Hymettus, 
which they had given up to the Pelasgi as a 
reward for building them a wall, weU cultivated, 
whereas formerly it produced little, and was of 
no estimation, they expelled them from it, with- 
out any other motive than envy, and a desire 
of obtaining the phice. The Athenian account 
says, that the Pelasgi were justly expelled; 
this people, they assert, made hostile excursions 
firom Hymettus,* and frequently offered vio- 
lence to the young women who went from 
Athens to the nine fountains, for the purpose 
of drawing water ; for at this period the Greeks 
had no slaves. Not satisfied with treating these 
with great insolence and brutality, the Pehisgi 
formed the bolder design of rendering them- 
selves masters of Athens. The Athenians 
think their conduct on this occasion entitled to 
the highest praise ; for, having detected the 
Pelasgi of treachery, they might justly have 
exterminated them, instead of which they only 
expelled them the country. Thus circumstanc- 
ed, they dispersed themselves, and some of 
them settled at Lemnos. — Such are the diffe- 
rent accounts of Hecatsus and the Athenians. 

CXXXVIIL Those Pelasgi who settled 
at Lemnos, were very solicitous to avenge 
themselves on the Athenians. Knowing there- 
fore the times of their public festivals, they 
prepared two fifty-oared barks to surprise the 
Athenian females' who were engaged near 

4 Hymethu.y~TU» place, now called Hymetto, waa 
anciently famona for prodaring fine marble, abundance 
of bee*, and excellent honey. The hilla of Hymettua 
were the scene of the celebrated ttory of Cephalos and 
Procris. See Orid de Arte Amandi, iiL 087. 

Est prop* pvrpuitM coUm flormUt RyiDtttl 

FflOft MOOT, &c. T. 

5 AthanioH female$.'}-~la the Oreelc, the vive* of the 
Atheniana. It Is proper to obaerve, tliat the Athenians, 
who called themselrea Athenaioi, nerer called their 
women Athenaial, becanse Mlnerra Is in Homer called 
Athenaia, toch waa their rapervtitioD. They apoke of 
their women by a peripliraaia, as here, or by the word 
•rtw, aetai, female dtlxens, beranw Athena, by way of 
dkrtinction, waa called Ams the dty. 

The feaat here mentioned was called Branronia, firom 
the place at which it waa celebrated. A goat waa aac 
rificed, and rhapeodtota sung portiona of the Iliad ; it 
WM celebrated every five jtmn. Young giria, MMxed to 
Diana, celebrated thla fcMt in laiBron-^o&oared robea; 
they might not be more than ten yean old, nor lata than 
five— LarcAcr 
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Braiiron in celebrating the feast of Diana : many 
of these fell into their hands, and being carried 
to Lemnos, became their concubines. These 
women had a number of children whom they 
educated in the Athenian language and man- 
ners : these accordingly refused to associate 
with the other children of the Pehisgi ; and if one 
of them was at any time beaten by them, they 
mutually ran to one another's assistance. They 
thought themselves worthy of being their mas- 
ters, and ultimately became so. The Pelas- 
gians, observing this, were much exasperated, 
for, said they, if these children thus unite 
against the offspring of our legitimate wives, 
and are continually aiming at superiority over 
them, what will they do when they arrive at 
manhood ? They resolved therefore to put 
these children to death, after which they 
determined also to kill their mothers. This 
action, added to a former one, in which the 
women of Lemnos destroyed all their husbands, 
with Thoas their king,' induced the Grecians 
to call every atrocious crime Lemnian. 

CXXXIX. The Pehuigi, after the above 
nnrder of their children and concubines, found 
their earth, their cattle, and their wives alike 
cursed with sterility : to obtain relief from 



1 Tkoat iMr A»nr.3— Later writen hare made Hypd- 
pyl© preserre the life of her fether Thoas. The whole 
of this U beaatifally described by Valerlna Flaocos, in 
Us second book. The motiTe which was supposed to 
Indoce the Lesbian women to this sanguinary action 
was this :— The Lemnian women celebrated every year 
a festiral in honour of Venus ; but baring neglected this 
custom, the goddess punished their neglect by giving 
them a disagreeable odour, which made their husbands 
avoid them. The women, thus deeming themselves 
despised, slew all the men.— r. 



which they seat a deputation to DdphL The 
Pythian commanded diem to render snc^ satii- 
faction to the Athenians as they should n- 
quire ; they accordingly went to Atbcms, en. 
gaging themselves to stUmiit to whatever should 
be proposed. The Athenians set in order 
some couches in the Piytaneum, which they 
adorned with the greatest nu^;iiificeDce, diey 
prepared also a table covered widi every ddL 
cacy ; they then required the Pelasgi to sur- 
render Lemnos in a similar state of abundanoe : 
— " Whenever," said they, in reply, « one of 
your vessels shall in a single day make its pK. 
sage to our country with a northern wind, we 
will comply with what you require.** This they 
conceived to be impracticable, as Attica lies 
considerably to the south of Lemnos. 

CXL. After an interval of some years, 
when the Chersonese on the Hellespont came 
under the power of the Athenians, MiUiades 
the son of Cimon, under the fiivour of the 
Etesian winds, passed in a single day from 
£keos in the Chersonese to Lemnos ; he in- 
stantly commanded them to depart &om Leia- 
nos, reminding them of the declaration of the 
orade,' the completion of which they little ex. 
pected. With this the Hephsstians complied, 
but the Myrinsd not allowing the Chersonese 
to be Attica, sustained a siege, but were com- 
pelled to surrender. Thus, by means of 3klil. 
tiades,* the Athenians became masten of 
Lemnos. 



2 Oreie2(r.>.A speech of the kind relate in the lonnrr 
chapter, though delivered by common peraoos, wm coa- 
sidered as prophetic and oracular. 

3 Means o/Jtftftuufo«. 3— Compare the account of He^ 
rodotua with that given by Cornelius Kcpos 
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I. When the news of the battle of Mara- 
thon was conamunicated to Darius, he, who was 
before incensed against the Athenians, on ae- 
coont of their invasion of Sardis, became still 
more exasperated, and more inclined to invade 
Greece. He instantly therefore scfnt emissar- 
ies to the different cities under his power, to 
provide a still greater number of transports, 
horses, com,, and provisions. In the interval 
which this business employed, Asia experienced 
three years of confusion ; her most able men 
being enrolled in the Greek expedition, and 
making preparation for it In the fourth, the 
Eg}'ptians, who had been reduced by Camby- 
ses, revolted from the Persians ; but this only 
induced Darius to accelerate his preparations 
against both nations. 

XL Ac this juncture there arose a violent 
dispute among the sons of Darius, concerning 
the succession to the throne, the Persian cus- 
toms forbidding the sovereign to undertake any 
expedition without naming his heir. Darius 
had three sons before he ascended the throne, 
by the daughter of Gobryas ; he had four after- 
wards by Atossa, daughter of Cyrus : Artoba- 
nnes' was the eldest of the former, Xerxes of 
the hitter. Not being of the same mother, a 
dispute arose* between them ; Artobazanes as- 



I ArMoMOiut.'i-'lJUcbeT is of opinkm, that from this 
pmtaiM^ the oelebratrd Mithridates, Idng ut Paotua, 
who for ao many years resisted the RonMn power, was 
dfvrended. Diodoros Sicolus, PolyUus, and other ao. 
thers, trace this prince to one of the seven Persians who 
consp ir ed against Smerdis Mamis. This Artobasanes 
prohaMy ei^yed the satrapy of Pontes, and his descend, 
ants doabtleas enjoyed it also, tiU Mithridatea, siHiiamed 
Ctlstea (the foonder) became sorereign e# the country of 
wliich 1m bad before only been goremor. 

This rtae o n i ng will hardly\ppear sa tJ s larto ry, tmlets 
it were erident tlial the satraptea mder tiie crown of 
Persia were hereifitary, wliicli waa by no means tlie case. 

— r. 

S A <fi>iirfr areMT.]— The aorount given of this aflUr 
by Plotareh, In his Treatise of Brotherly Lore, diflfors 



serted liis pretensions from being the eldest of 
all his father^s sons, a claim which mankind in 
general consent to acknowledge." Xerxes 

** When Darins Aed, some contended that Ariamenes 
slMmld sncoeed liim, as being eldeet : others recommended 
Xerxes, becanse Atossa, daughter at Cyms, was his 
mother, and he was bom whilst Darins was actually 
Idng. Ariamenes accordingly went to Media, not with 
any hostile views, but peaceably to have the matter de- 
tennlned. Xerxes, who was on tlie spot, exercised the 
royal functions ; but as soon as liis brother arrived, he 
laid aside his crown and kingly ornaments, and hastened 
to salute him. He sent him various prments, and words 
to this eflSect: "Xerxes your brother sends you these 
inresents, to sliow how mudi lie lionoors yon. If the 
Persians shall dect me Idng, you sliall be next to myselt '* 
Tlie reply of Ariamenes was, •* I accept your presents ; 
the crown I bdieve to be my right : I shall honour all 
my brethren, and Xerxes in particuUu'." VOien theday 
of decision arrived, the Persians elected as judge Arta. 
banus, brother of Darius. Xerxes, who depended on the 
multitude, ofejected to him, for wluch he was censured 
by Us mother Atossa : " Why,** she observed, "should 
you refuse to have your unde as Judge, one of tlie wor- 
tldeat men in Persia f and why dread a contest, where if 
infwior you will still be next to the king ?** Xerxes 
suffered himself to be persuaded, and after liearing the 
argnmoits of both, Artabanns a4}udged the crown to 
Xerxes. Ariamenes on this liastily arose, made obei- 
sance to his brotlier, and taldng him by the hand, con. 
ducted him to the throne.** 

3 Content to acknowledge.y-ThB principle of lieredi. 
tary soooession to universal, but the order has been 
variously established by oonvmioioe or caprice, by the 
spirit of national institutiims, or by some partial ex. 
ample, which was originally decided by frand or violaaoe. 
•^See Gibbon, iv. 387. 

The Jurisprudence of the Romans (he continues) ap. 
pears to have deviated fhun the equality of nature, much 
less tiian the Jewish, the Athenian, or the English insti. 
tutions. On the death of a citisen, all his descendants, 
unless they were already freed fr<mi lUs paternal power, 
were called to tlie inheritance oi hto. possessions. The 
insolent prerogative of primogeniture was unknown : the 
two sexea were placed on a Just level i all the sons and 
daughters were entitled to sAequal share of the patri. 
menial estate. 

Amongst the Patriarchs, the firvt-bom enjoyed a myi^. 
tical and spiritual primogeniture. In the huMl irf Canaan 
be was entitled to a dooUe portion i4 inheritance. 

At Athena the sons were equal, but the poor daughters 
were endowed at the discretioa of their brothcra 
2S 
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elaimed the throne because he wbs the grand- 
Mm of Cynis, to whom the P^ians were in- 
debted for their liberties. 

IIL Before Darius had made any decision, 
and m the very midst of the contention, there 
arrived at Susa, Demaratus,* the son of Aris- 
ton, who being deprived of the crown of Spar- 
ta, had fled from Lacedsmon. This man, 
hearing of the controversy, went, as is reported, 
to Xerxes, and recommended him to urge fur- 
ther, in support of his claim, that when he was 
bom, Darius was in actual enjoyment of the 
empire of Persia, but at the UrUi of Attoba- 
zanes, his &ther was only a private individuaL 
The pretensions of Xerxes therefore could not 
be set aside, without the most obvious violation 
of equity. To strengthen this, the example 
of the Spartans' was adduced, among whom, 
those children bom after the accession of the 
prince to the throne were universally preferred 
to those bom before. Xerxes availed himself 
of this counsel given by Demaimtus, which so 
effectually impressed Darius, that he declared 
him his successor. For my own part, I think 
that Xerxes would have reigned without this 
advice from Demaratus, as Atossa enjoyed an 
almost unlimited authority." 



In Etofland the eldest ton alone Ifiherltt all ttm land : 
a law, says judge Blackstone, aqjnst only in the opinion 
of yoonger tMTothen. 

Upon the abore I would remark, that BladraCone 
■peaks JadidooBly : whilst I can consider the sentinients 
of Bfr Gibbon as little better than declamation. It seems 
evident, that property continually subdivided must be 
rendered useless to all ; or, if this were not the case, to 
create a numerous class too proud to be industrious, 
would be to introduce a swarm of useless and inacttre 
drones into the political hire. Hie wealth of the elder 
brother s maintmfais the sfriendour and dignity of a state } 
the activity of the younger branches gives it life and 
■trength..»T. 

1 DMMiraftM.3— Xerxes gave Demaratus the dtiet o# 
Ftorgamos, Tenthrania, and Halisamia, beonse he at. 
tended him on his expedition to Greece. These placet 
were ei^oyed by Eurysthenes and Prodes, his descen. 
dants, atthe end of the first year of the 95th Olympiad. 

8 Example of the S/Nirtaiw.}— Craglus, in his nseltal 
book De Republioa Laoedsnnoniomm, speaks at some 
length on the right of soooeeding to the throne of Spar, 
la ; but Ido not find that he mentions the particnlarlty 
wldch ishere s anrtJoned by the respectable aothority of 
Uerodotns.^r. 

8 Ato$$a enfojfed am aimoti tmUmiUd mtAority.y- 
Atoeaa is the name whfclrPbpe applied to Sarah doehe« 
of Marlborough. See his Moral Essays, ep. IL 115 ; 

Bat what SN Umm to gre«t AU»M% mind. 
The Psniao Atoeaa appears to have baen an artftil 
woBMi, and of a very iatrlgolBg spirit, foadof 
and using the most vIoliBtBuaM to 



IV. Darius having declared Xerxes his heir, 
prepared to march : but in the year which sac- 
ceeded the Egyptian revolt, he died; having 
reigned thirty..six years, without being able to 
gratify his resentment against the Egyptians' 
and Athenians who had opposed his power. 

V. On his death, Xerxes immediately suc- 
ceeded to the throne, who from the first, seem- 
ed wholly inclined to the Egyptian rather than 
the Athenian war. But Mardonius» who was 
his cousin, being the son of Gobryas, by a sis- 
ter of Darius, thus addressed him : <* I should 
think. Sir,* that the Athenians, who have so 
grievously injured the Persians, ought not to 
escape with impunity. I would nevertheleis 
have you execute what you immediately pro- 
pose ; but when you shall have chastised the 
insolence of Egypt, resume the expedition 
against Ath^s. Thus will your reputation 
be established, and others in future be deterred 
from molesting your dominions.** What he 
said was fiuther enforced by representing the 
beauties of Europe, that it was exceedingly far- 
tile, abounded with all kinds of trees,* and de- 
served to be possessed by the king alone. 

VL Mardonius said this, being desirous of 
new undertakings, and ambitious of the govent- 
ment of Greece. Xerxes at length acceded to 
his counsel, to which he was also urged by 



meanest ends ; the parallel, according to tiie ttstiiaaaiis 
of most writers, seems pertiaent eooogh. 

4 £^xplMiii>.3— Aristotle on this subject is at variaaes 
with Herodotus; he says that Darius havioip taken pos- 
session of Egypt, passed over from thence Into Greece, 
confounding Darius with Xerxea. The stuthority sf 
Herodotus, says Larcher, wiio was almost a costfrtpo. 
rary, seems preferable to that of AristoUa, who lived a 
long time afterwards. ', 

5 Ithouidthink, S»r.>-Theword Airrtr* I have rcD. 
dered «<8ir:*» Larcher has expressed it by the word 
** Seigneur,*' as roost significant of the revereaoc with 
whidi a slave addressed his lord. For my own port, 1 
am inclined to consider it as a term of gnMval reapect, 
and not as having any ap^xypriate signifleallon, to bAi. 
mate the oonditioa of the Peniaas with rogs^ to their 
soTere lg BB. Thus, amongst the Jews, the word rabbi 
meant, as it is property rendered in our veralaoa, ** ssas. 
ter,** that is to say, It did not imply that they to whom 
it Is applied were the masters of those who used It; bat 
It was a term which custom adopted, and poUtaMPin 
saaetioDed, as respectful from an iafarior to a penoa 
abovehfan. Add to this, that It vras peculiar to the Wlj 
genlaso# the oriental laoguages to adopt phraaas byae 
means to be interpreted or undentood in their atikC sad 
lltend •ens&.-r. 

ft AUkmd$9ftr§0».y-'lt9teim% littUi aiagalK, that 
MardoqNiBshoald say this : for I believe H haa always 
been acknowledged that the luxuriant clinatea of Asia 
prodooe every thing which reiatea to fruit aatvege ta . 
tion, in in grmtar abundance and perfection than the 
less genial 8<^ of Europe.^ 7. 
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oUier conajderationg. Some messengers came 
firom Thessalj on the part of the Aleuads, 
imploring the king to invade Greece; to ac- 
ooroplish which they used the most earnest en- 
deavours. These Aleuadae were the princes 
of Thessaly ; their solicitations were strength- 
ened by the Puistratids^ who had taken refuge 
at Susa, and who to the arguments before ad- 
duced added others. They had among them 
Onomacritus, an Athenian, a fiunous priest, 
who sold the oracles of Mussus ; with him they 
bad been reconciled prerioos to their arrival at 
Susa. Thifl man had been formerly banished 
from Athens by the son of Pisistratus; for 
Lasufl^ of Hermione bad detected him in the 
fact of introducing a pretended oracle among 
the verses of Musaeus, intimating that the is- 
lands oontigaous to Lemnos should be over- 
whelmed in the ocean. Hipparchos for this 
eipelled him, though he had been very inti- 
mate with him before. He accompanied the 
Pisistratidn to Susa, who always spoke of him 
in terms highly honourable, upon which ac- 
count, whenever he appeared in the royal pre- 
sence, he recited certain orscular venes. He 
omitted whatever predicted any thing unfor- 
tunate to the Barbarians, selecting only what 
promited them auspiciously; among other 
things he said the Fates decreed that a Persian 
should throw a bridge over the HeDespont 

VIL Thus was the mind of Xerxes assails 
ed by the predictions of the priest, and the 
opinions of the Pisistratide. In the year' 
whidi foDoired the death of Darius, he deter- 
mined on an expedition against Greece, but 
ooomenced hostiUties with those who had re- 
volted finom the Persians. These being sub- 
dued, and the whole of Egyptf more effectually 



6 Lonw was a moalcian, poet, and aooordlof to lome, 
one of the Mven sages of Greece. He was the inroitor 
of the dithyramUe Tonee and of the drcnhu* dances. 
Ariatophanea, in the Ares, calls him mwAmt Ztimeum^, 
He was food of gaaoiBg ; and, acoordhiff to FIntaroh, 
when Xenophanes refused once to play with him, he re- 
proached him with cowardice : '* Yes/* answered Xeno- 
phanes, "In every thing whidi is base and dikhonett, I 
eoaissa myself a coward.**— T. 

7 /« Me ^or.l^Herodotna waa bom this year at 
Tliliriii naasiiB in Caria. See Anlos CMlins book xt. c 

*■ HeUanieos, Herodotos, and ThiMydldes flourished 
In the same time, and were nearly <tt the same age ; 
Hellaniens, In theeommencement of the Peloponnesian 
war, waa Blxty..flTe years old, Herodotus flfty.three, and 
ThucydUen forty."— T. 

8 WMt of Sgypty^Xerxf having ascended the 
ttmne, employed the first year of his reign in carrying 



reduced than it had been by Darius, the govern- 
ment of it he confided to Achannenes his own 
brother, son of Darius. Achsemenes was 
afterwards slain by Inarus, a Libyan, the son 
of Psamroetichus. 

VIIL After the subjectbn of Egypt, 
Xerxes prepared to lead an army against 
Athens, but first of all he called an assembly 
of the principal Persians, to hear their senti- 
ments, and to deliver without reserve his own. 
He addressed them to the following purport : 
« You will remember, O Persians, that I am 
not about to execute any new project of my 
own ; I only pursue the path which has been 
previously matked out for me. I have learned 
from my ancestors, that ever since we recovered 
this empire from the Medes, after the depres- 
sion of Astyages by Cyrus, we have never been 
in a state of inactivity. A deity is our guide, 
andauspidously conducts us to prosperity. It 
must be unnecessary for me to relate the ex- 
pbits of Cyrus, Oonbyses, and Darius, and 
the nations they added to our empire. For 
my own part, ever since my accession to the 
throne, it has been my careful endeavour not to 
reflect any disgrace upon my forefiEtthers, by 
suffering the Persian power to diminish. My 
deliberations on this matter have presented me 
with a prospect full of glory : they have pointed 
out to me a region not inferior to our own in 
extent, and far exceeding it in fertility, which 
incitements are farther promoted by the ex- 
pectation of honourable revenge ; I have there- 
fore assembled yon to explain what I intend: 
I have resolved, by throwing a bridge over the 
Hellespont,' to lead my forces through Europe 
into Greece, and to inflict vengeance on the 



on the preparations for the reduction of E^ypt, which 
his fiftther had begun. He confirmed to the Jews at 
Jerusalem all the priTliegee granted them byhisfother, 
eapedaUy that of having the tribute of Samaria for the 
furnishing them with sacrifices for the carryii^ on of 
divine worship In the temple of God at that place.— 
Pridtmur. 

9 HeUetpmi.y-'BochMrt thinks it very proba)>le, what 
other learned men have also coi^ectured, that the HeL 
lespont was originally called Elis.pont, from Elisha, the 
eldest of Javanls sons ; and it may be added, that one of 
the 180 provinces, as they stood in the rolls of the Peralaa 
emigre, waa nanied Provlnda Afytiomtiuit, for so Hero, 
dotus informs us { and it is placed between the pro^ 
vincea of Ionia and Fhrygia,oomprehending.£oIia. Fnm 
the anthority above dted, upon the change of huguage 
Ettsha the SOB of Jsvan was called iEohuL llieJewiili 
rabbins explain the name EHaha, ndinndami and Varro 
as dted by Scrvlos, on the Ist JEneld, givea the same 
title to iEoliM Hippotades, styling him Dominoa tasalu. 
mm (lofd of the Islands.)— T. 
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AtboiiaiiB for the iojuries c^ered to my fudier 
and Persia. You well know thatthk war was 
intended by Dariua, though death depriyed him 
of the means of vengeance. Considering what 
is due to him and to Persia, it is my determi- 
nation not to remit my exertions, till Athens 
shall be taken and burned.* The Athenians, 
unprovoked, first insulted me and my father : 
under the conduct of Aristagoias of Miletus, 
our dependant and skve, they attacked Sardis, 
and consumed with fire our groves and temples. 
What they perpetrated against you, when, led 
by Dalis and Artapbemes, you penetrated their 
country, you know by &tal experience. Such 
are my inducements to proceed against them : 
but I have also additional motives. If we re- 
duce these and their neighbours who inhabit 
the country of Pelops the Phrygian, to our 
power, the Persian empire will be limited by 
the beivens alone ; the sun will illuminate no 
country contiguous to ours : I shall over-run 
all Europe, and with your assistance possess 
unlimited dominion. For if I am propeily 
informed, there exists no race of men, nor can 
any city or nation be found, which if these be 
reduced, can possibly resist our arms : we shall 
thus subject, as well those who have, as those^ 
who have not iajured us. I call therefore for 
your assistance, which I shall thankfully accept 
and acknowledge ; I trust that with cheerfiiU 
ness and activity you will all assemble at the 
place I shall appoint To him who shall ap- 
pear with the greatest number of well-provided 
troops, I will present those gifU which in our 
country are thought to confer the highest 
honour. That I may not appear to dictate my 
own wishes in an arbitrary manner, I commit 
the matter to your reflection, permitting every 
one to deliver his sentiments with freedom.** 

IX. When Xerxes had finished, Mardonius 
made the following reply : ** Sir, jrou are not 
only the most illustrious of all the Persians 
who have hitherto appeared, but you may 



1 Taken and (umedl 3— Mr GloTer had probably this 
speech of Xerxes in his mind, when he wrote the follow, 
ing lines, which he makes Mardonius litter on entering 
Athens: 

Is this the dtj vhoat pmamptlao lUnd 
Invade the lord of Atia ? Btcrnly Mid 
Msfdoola*. eotsrinff.— Wbilhvr now are fled 
Th' aiidaclona train, whoa* firebrand* SardU Mt f 
WlMtifCT jo« Iwtk, Atbantafw. tf In riglil. 
Scon aliaU you view janr citadel In flamaa 
Or.tf ratTMiodtoadlaiMitUnd, 
No dlatant lai^ of rafaga thall jou find 
AgstaM aTengiag Xorxet. 



securdy defy the competitioii of poateritT^ 
Among other things which you have advanced, 
alike excellent and just, you are entitled to our 
partiodar admiration for not suffering the peo- 
pie 'of Ionia, contemptible as they are, to insok 
us with impunity. It would indeed be prepos- 
terous, if after reducing to our power the Saoe, 
the Indians, the Ethiopians, and the Aasynaas, 
with many other great and illustrious natioas, 
not in revenge of injuries received, but solely 
from the honourable desire of dominioo, we 
should not inflict vengeance on these Greeks 
who, 'without provocation, have molested v^ 
There can be nothing to excite our alarm ; no 
multitude of troops, no extraordinary wealth; 
we have tried their mode of fightiiig, and knoir 
their weakness. Their deacoidantfl, who uo- 
der the names of lonians, .£olians, and Do- 
rians, reside within our dominions, we first sub. 
dued, and now govern. Their prowess I my- 
self have known, when at the command of your 
fither I prosecuted a war against tbenw I 
penetreted Macedonia, advanced almosi to 
Athens, and found no enemy to encoanteZi 
Besides this, I am informed that in all their 
military undertakings the Greeks betny the 
extremest ignorance and folly. As soon at 
they commence hostilities among thensihei, 
their first care is to find a large and beaatiM 
plain,' where they appear and give battle ; tbe 
consequence is, that even the victors suffer se- 
vere loss ; of the vanquished I say nothing, fiir 
they are totally destroyed. As they use oae 
common language, they ought in policy to ter- 
minate aU disputes by the mediation of ambas- 
sadors, and dx>ve all things to avoid a wtf 
among themselves: or, if this should prott 
unavoidable, they should mutually endeavour to 
find a place of great natural strength, and then 
try the issue of a battle. By pursuing as ab- 
surd a conduct as I have described, the Greeks 
suffered me to advance as far as Macedonia 
without resistance. But who. Sir, shall oppoM 
you, at the head of the forces and fleet of Asia? 
The Greeks, I think, never can be so audadoos. 
If however I should be deceived, and they shall 
be so mad as to engage us, they will soon find 



2 Ptain.y— The Romans In attacking an enemy, so dis- 
posed their army, as to be able to rally three i 
times. Tills has been thought by many as the i 
secret of the Roman discipline ; because fortune most 
hare foiled their efforts three different times before they 
' conld be possibly defeated. The Greeks drew up their 
' forces in one extended line, and therefore depended upott 
I the effect of the first charge.<->r. 
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to dieir cost that in the art of war we are the 
first of mankind. Let us however adopt 
varioos modes of proceeding, for perfection and 
fuccesa can only be the result of fireqaent ex. 
periment" — In this manner Mardonius second* 
ed the speech of Xerxes. 

X. A toCid silence pieyailed in the assembly, 
no one daring to oppose* what had been said ; 
till at length Artabanus, son of Hystaspes, and 
Qocle to Xerxes, deriving confidence from his 
relationship, thus deliveied his sentiments: 
^ Unless, O king, different sentiments be sub- 
mitted to the judgment, no altemative of choice 
remains, the one introduced is of necessity 
adopted. The purity of gold cannot be ascer- 
tained by a single specimen ; it is known and 
approved by comparing it with others. It was 
my adviee to Darius, your £tther and my brother, 
that he should by no means undertake an expe- 
dition against the Scythians, a people without 
towns and cities. Allured by his hopes of 
subdoing them, he disregarded my admonitions ; 
and proceeding to execute his purpose was 
obliged to return, having lost numbers of his 
best troops. The men, O king, whom you are 
preparing to attack, are &r superior to the 
Scythians, and alike formidable by land and sea. 
I deem it therefore my duty to forewarn you of 
the dangers yon will have to encounter. You 
say that, throwing a bridge over the H^espont, 
yoa will lead your forces through £urope into 
Greece : but it may possibly happen, that either 
OD land or by sea, or perhaps by both, you may 
sustain a defeat, for our enemies are reported to 
be -valiant. Of this indeed we have had suffi- 
cient testimony ; for if the Athenians by them- 
selves routed the numerous armies of Datis 
and Artaphemes, it proves that we are not 
either by land or sea, perfectly invincible. If, 
preparing their fleet, they shall be victorious by 
sea, and afterwards sailing to the Hellespont, 
shall destroy your bridge, we may dread all that 
is bad. I do not argue in this respect from my 
own private conjecture ; we can all of us re- 
member how very narrowly we escaped des- 

3 Dming to oppo$e.'y—ThiB foUowiog It from JEIIao*8 
Various History, book xU. c. 62. 

** This was one of the Persisa Uw» ; if any one thought 
proper to giTe advice to the Idng about any thing which 
was forMdden, or amblgnoQs, he did aostndingon a 
jpolden tile ; if hk advice appeared to be aahitary, the gold 
tile was given him as a reward ; he was nevertheless 
beaten for presuming to contradict the king. " But in 
my opinion,** nys JElian, «* a roan of an ingennons mind 
woaU never have submitted to the disgrace for the sake 
of the reward.* ^T. 



truction, when your father, throwing bridges 
over the Thradan Bosphorus and the Ister, 
passed into Scythia. The guard of this pass 
was intrusted to the lonians, whom the Scy- 
thians uiged to break it down, by the most 
earnest importunity. If at this period His- 
tisos of Miletus had not opposed the senti- 
ments of the rest, there would have been an 
end of the Persian name. It is painful to re- 
peat, and afflicting to remember, that the safe- 
ty of our prince and his dominions depended on 
a single man. Listen therefore to my advice, 
and where no necessity demands it, do not in- 
volve yourself in danger. For the present dis. 
miss this meeting; revolve the matter more 
seriously in jrour mind, and at a future and 
seasonable time make known your determina- 
tion. For my own part, I have found from 
experience that deliberation produces the hap- 
piest effects. In such a case, if the event does 
not answer our wishes, we still merit the praise 
of discretion, and fortune is alone to be blamed. 
He who is rash and inconsiderate, although 
fortune may be kind, and anticipate his desires, 
is not the less to be censured for temerity. 
You may have observed how the thunder-bolt 
of Heaven chastises the insolence of the more 
enormous animals, whilst it passes over with- 
out injury the weak and insignificant : before 
these weapons of the gods you roust have seen 
how the proudest pakces^ and the lofUest trees 
fall and perish. The most conspicuous things 
are those which are chiefly singled out as ob- 
jects of the divine displeasure. From the same 
principle it is that a mighty army is sometimes 
overthrown by one that is contemptible; for 
the deity in his anger sends his terrors among 
them, and makes them perish in a manner un. 
worthy of their former glory. Perfect wis- 
dom* is the prerogative of Heaven alone, and 



4 Proudeti palacm.y^ 

AuNsm qntoqaU madtoerltattm 
DlllKit, tutus caret obaoleti 
A«rdibw taeti, MNt invMaad* 



Svplu* vcnlU aftutmr inc«iu 
Piani . ct cdav gimtion osm 



Pnlffura inontM. 



Hot. L U. 10. 



5 Perfect iru<lom.>- The English reader may perhaps 
thank me for taking this opportunity of relating an anec 
dote of the celebrated Buffon, not generally Icnowa 
That perfect wisdom is the attribute of Heaven only, no 
human being, we should suppose, would be incUned to 
controvert : yet Bnlfbn, during his life time, suffered a 
statue to be erected to him with this remarkable inscrlp. 
tion, MAJBOTSTi If ATUBB PAB iNoBNiTM, whicb Can suTsly 
be appUcabie to the Deity ak»ne. -T. 
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every measure undertaken with temerity ii 
liable to be perplexed with error, and pwu«hed 
by misfortmie. Diacreet caution on the con- 
trary bai many and peculiar advantages, which 
if not apparent at the moment, reveal them- 
selves in time. Such, O king, is my advice ; 
and little does it become you, O son of Go- 
bryas, to speak of the Greeks in a language 
foolish as well as fidse. By calumniating 
Greece, you excite your sovereign to war, die 
great oljeet of all your zeal : but I entreat you 
to forbear : calumny is a restless vice, where it 
is indulged there are always two who offer in- 
jury. The calunmiator himself is injurious, 
because he traduces an absent person; he is 
also injurious who suffers himself to be per- 
suaded without investigating the truth. The 
person traduced b doubly injured, first by him 
who propagates, and secondly by him who re- 
ceives the calumny. If this war be a measure 
of necessity, let it be prosecuted; but let the 
king remain at home* with his subjects. Sufibr 
the children of us two to remain in his power, 
as the test of our different opinions ; and do 
you, Mardonius, conduct the war with what- 
ever forces you shall think expedient. If, 
agreeaUy to your representations, the designs 
of the king shall be successful, let me and my 
children perish ; but if what I predict shall be 
•ecomplbhed, let your children die, and your- 
self too, in case you shall return. If you re- 
fuse these conditions, and are still resolved to 
lead an army into Greece, I do not hesitate to 
declare, that all those who shall be left behind 
will hear that Mardonius, after having involved 
the Persians in some conspicuous calamity, be- 
came a prey to dogs and ravenous birds, in the 
territories either of Athens or Laoed»mon, or 
probably during his march thither. Thus yon 
will know, by fatal experience, what those men 
are against whom 3rou endeavour to persuade 
the long to prosecute a war.** 

XL When Artabanus had finished, Xerxes 
thus angrily replied ; « Artabanus, you are my 
father's brother, which alone prevents your re. 
ceiving the chastisement due to your foolish 
speech. This mark of ignominy shall however 



1 Let thtldngremain at Amim.]— See 8 Sam. xxL 17. 

'^then the men .of DaTid aware onto him, eaying, 
Thoa thalt go no more oat with na to battle, that tboa 
quench net the light of Israel.** 

In oar coontry, loon after the revolation, when 
William narrowly escaped destruction by the fiUliog of 
his horse, it wm determined by perllanent, that the 
aofverrign should never agnin espoee his person inhettle. 



adhere to you— as yon are so dastardly and 
mean, you shall not aooompaoy me to Greect, 
but remain at home, the companioo of our wo- 
men. Without your assistance, I diall pro- 
ceed in the accompiishment of my designs; 
for I should ill deserve to be esteemed the sod 
of Dnius,' who was the son of Hystaqpea, and 
reckoned among his ancestors, Axsamia, Arin> 
nis, Teispeus, Cyras, Oambyses, Telspeus, 
and Achameneg, if I did not gratify my re. 
venge upon the Athenians. I am wdl assiired, 
that if we on our parts were tranquil, iSbtj 
would not, but would invade and ravi^ge our 
country. Tins we may reason^y ooodnde 
from their buming of Sardis, and their incur- 
sions into Asia. Neither party can therefore 
recede ; we must advance to the attack ot tht 
Gredcs, or we must prepare to sustain thein ; 
vre must eitfier submit to them, or they to us ; 
in enmities like these tiiere can be no medium. 
Injured as we have been, it becomes ua tosedc 
for revenge : for I am determined to know 
n^iat evO is to be dreaded from dioee whom 
Pelops the Phrygian, the slave of my aooes- 
tors, so ^feotually subdued, that even to Ais 
day they, as well as their country, are diitiD. 
gidshed by his name.** 

XIL On the approach of evening the sea- 
timents of Artritanus gave great disqoietode 
to Xenes, and afrer more serious ddibeiatian 
with himself in the night, he found hinM^ 
still less indined to the Grecian war. fiariag 
decided on the subject, he foil ade^, when, as 
the Persians relate, the following visioii i^ 
peared to him : — He dreamed that he saw be- 
fore him a man of unusual siae and beanty, 
who thus addressed him : ** Are you riien de- 
termined, O Persian, contrary to your former 
resolutions, not to lead an army against Greece, 
although you have ordered your subjects to 
prepare their forces ? This change in your 



2 Son of Darim.y— The following was the genealogy 
of his family: 



TBTsrKua. 

Cambysbs 

Ctbos. 



CAMBTaiS. 

Ctkus. 
CAMsrasa. 



TSISPEOSL 

Aunivi*. 

HvsrrAnpca. 
Bktutm. 
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sentiments U absurd in itself, and will certain- 
ly be censured by the world. Resume, there- 
fore, and persist in what you had resolved by 
day.** Having said this, the vision disi^peared. 
XIIL The impression made by the vision 
vanished with the morning. Xerxes a second 
time convoked the former meeting, and again 
addressed them : ^ Men of Persia,** said he, 
** you will foigive me, if my former sentiments 
are changed. I am not yet arrived at the full 
nnaturity of my judgment ; and they who wish 
me to prosecote the measures wbictk I bef<»e 
seemed to approve, do not remit their in^r- 
tnnities. When I first heard the opinion of 
AxtabnuB, I yielded to the emotions of youth, 
and expressed myself more petulantly than was 
becomingtoa man of ids years. To prove that I 
see my indiscretion, I am resolved to follow his 
advice. It is not my intention to undertake an 
expedition against Greece ; remain therefore in 
tn]iqa31ity.'*«-The Persians, hearing these 
aentiDieDts, prostrated themselves with joy be- 
fore the king; 

XIV. On the following nig^t the same 
phantom appeared a second time to Xeixes in 
bis sleep, and spake to him as follows : " Son 
of Darius, disregarding my admonitions as of 
DO weight or significatimi, you have publicly 
renounced all dioughts of war. Hear what I 
say*, unless you immediately undertake that 
whidi I recommend, the same short period of 
time which has seen yon great and powerful, 
sfaaU hAM you reduced and abject." 

XV. Terrified at the vision, die king leaped 
firomlus couch, and sent for Artabsnus. As 
Boon as he approached, *< Artabanus,** exchdm- 
cd Xenes, "in return for your salutary coun. 
eel, I reproached and insulted you; but as soon 
aa I became master of myself I endeavoured to 
prove my repentance, by adoptmg what you 
proposed. This however, whatever may be 
my wishes, I am unable to do. As soon as 
my former determinations were dianged, Ibe- 
b^d in my sleep a vision, which first endea- 
voured to dissuade me, and has this moment 
left me with threats. If what I have seen pro- 
ceed from the interference of some deity, who 
is solicitous that I should make war on Greece, 
it will doubtless appear to you, and give you a 
similar mandate. This will I think be the case, 
if you will assume my habit, and after sitting 
on my throne retire to rest in my apartment 

XVL Artabanus was at first unwilling to 
comply, alleging that he was not worthy to sit 



on the throne of the king.* But being urged, 
he finally acquiesced^ after thus expressing his 
sentiments : " I am of opinion, O king, that 
to think well, and to follow what is well.4id- 
vised, is alike commendable^ : both these 
qualities are yours ; but the artifice of evil 
counsellon misleads you. Thus, the ocean is 
of itself most useful to mankind, but tae 
stormy winds render it injurious, by disturbing 
its natural surfiu^. Your reproaches gave me 
less uneasiness than to see that when two opi- 
nions were submitted to public deliberation, 
the one aiming to restrain, the other to coun. 
tenance the pride of Pereia, you preferred that 
which was full of danger to yourself and your 
country, rejecting the wiser counsel, which 
pointed out the evil tendency of ambition. 
Now that you have changed your resolution 
with respect to Greece, a phantom has ^>- 
peered, and, as you say, by some divine interpo- 
sition, has forbidden your present purpose of dis- 
missing your forces. But, my son, I dispute 
the divinity of this interposition, for of the fiiU 
lacy of dreams I who am more experienced than 
yourself, can produce sufficient testimonies. 
Dreams in general originate from those inci- 
dents which have most occupied the thoughts 
during the day.^ Two days since, you will re- 
member, that this expedition was the olyject of 
much warm discussion : but if this vision be 



S OfOs Atef;3— To dt on ike king's throne, wu in 
Penia deemed a capital offienoe. 

4 Alike commendable.'} — Larcher at this passage quotes 
the two following sentences, from Liry and from Cicero. 

S8»pe ego aodlTi, milites, enm primam esse virum qui 
ipse consnlat qnid in rem sit, secundum earn qoi bene 
mooenti obediat 

I have often heard, my fellow.soldiers, that he was 
lint to be esteemed who gare adrioe suitable to tlie oc- 
cadon : and that he daserred the second place who fol- 
lowed it^Lm xxiL 2a 

Sapientissimum dicunt enm cui quod opus sit veniat in 
mentem, proximo accedere ilium, qtd alterius bene in. 
ventis obtemperet. Which passage of Cicero, pro 
doentSo, may be rendered nearly the same as that from 
liry. The sentimait is originally Hesiod'S, and is by 
him beantifally expressed in his Works and Dayt, rer. 
S9& It hM been imitated also by Sophocles, in his Anti. 
gone. The torn Cicero gives it is carious enough : " In 
folly,'* he says, "it is just the contrary, the greatest fool 
is he who thinks of an absurdity: the next he who 
adopts it" This is perfectly true.— 7. 

5 During the A^.3-lA(ter all that has been said and 
written <m the sul^ect of dreams, I shall I hope be ex. 
cosed, when I confess that the following words of Mr 
Locke are to me quite satisftctory on the sul^ect. 

"The dreams of sleeping men are all made up of the 
waking man's ideas, though for the most part oddly put 
together.*'— 7. 
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really sent from heaven, your reasoning upon 
it 18 just, and it will certainly appear to me as 
it has done lo you, expressing itself to a similar 
effect ; but it will not show itself to me dressed in 
yoar robes, and redining on your couch, sooner 
than if I were in my own habit and my own 
apartment No change of dress vrill induce 
the phantom, if it does appear, to mistake me 
for you. If it shall hold me in contempt, it 
will not appear to me, howerer I may be 
doathed. It unquestionably however merits 
attention; its repeated appearance I myself 
must adcnowledge to be a proof of its divi- 
nity. If 3rou are determined in your purpose, 
I am ready to go to rest in your apartment, 
but till I see the phantom myself I shall retain 
my former opinions." 

XVII. ArtabanuB, expecting to find the 
king's dream of no importance, did as he was 
oadered. He accordingly put on the robe of 
Xerxes, seated himself on the royal throne, 
and afterwards retired to the king's apartment. 
The same phantom which had disturbed 
Xerxes appeared to him,' and thus addressed 
him : ** Art thou the man who, pretending to 
watch over the ooiidnct of Xerxes, art endea- 
vouring to restrain his designs against Greece ? 
Your perverseness shall be punished both now 
and in future ; and as for Xerxes himself, he 
has been forewarned of the evils he wiU suffer, 
if disobedient to my wiU." 

XVIIL Such were the threats which Arta. 
banus heard from the spectre, which at the 
same time made an effort to bum out his eyes 
with a hot iron. Alarmed at his danger, Ar- 
tabanus leaped firom his couch, and uttering a 
loud cry, went instantly to Xerxes. After re- 
lating his vision, he thus spake to him : ** Be- 
ing a man, O king, of much experience, and 
having seen the undertakings of the powerftil 
foiled by the efforts of the weak, I was unwill- 
ing that you should indulge the fervour of 
your age. Of the ill effects of inordinate am- 
bition, I had seen a fatal proof, in the expedi- 
tion which Cyrus undertook against the Massa- 
gette; I knew also what became of the army 
of Cambyses in their attack of ^Ethiopia ; and 
hwtly, I myself witnessed the misfortunes of 
Darius in his hostilities with the Scythians. 
The remembrance of these incidents induced 



1 Appeared to AMi.>-Lardier reasonably supposes 
tut this was a plot of Mardoniiu to impose upon 
Xerxes ; and that some person, dressed and disguised 
Cdt the purpose, acted the part of the ghost 



roe to believe that if you continued a peaceful 
reign, you woidd beyond all mesa deserve the 
character of happy : but as your present incli- 
nation seems directed by some supematuxal in- 
fluence, and as the Giedn seem marked out 
by heaven for destruction, I acknowledge that 
my sentiments are changed ; do jrou tberefoie 
make known to the Persians the extraordioaiy 
intimations you have received, and direct your 
dependants to hasten the preparations you had 
before commanded. Be earful, in what rriates 
to yourself, to second the intentimn of the 
gods.** — The vision indeed had so powerfully 
impressed the minds of both, that as soon as 
the morning appeared, Xerxes conmniiiioBted 
his intentions to the Persians ; wUdi Artab^ 
nus, in opposition to his focner sentiment^ 
now openly and warmly approved. 

XIX. Whilst every thing was making ready 
for his departure, Xerxes saw a diird vision. 
The magi to whom it vras rdated were ot 
opinion that it portended to Xeixes imlimiled 
and universal empire. The king conceived 
himaelf to be crowned with the wreath of aa 
olive-tree, whose branches covered all the eartK 
but that this wreath suddenly and totally dis- 
appeared. After the above interpretatioB of 
the magi had been made known in the oatiooil 
assembly of the Persians, the govemon de- 
parted to their several provinces, eager to en- 
cute the commands they had received, in ex- 
pectation of the promised reward. 

XX. Xerxes was so anxious to complete 
his levies, that no part of the continent waa left 
without being ransacked for this purpocfa. 
After the reduction of Egypt, four entire yean 
were employed in assembling the army and col- 
lecting provisions ; but in the banning of iStm 
fifth* he began his march, with an immense 
body of forces. Of all the military expeditiam 
the fame of which has come down to us, this 
was hi the greatest, much exceeding.that which 
Darius undertook against Scythia, aa wtSX as 
the incursion made by the Scythians, who pur- 
suing the Cimmerians, entered Media, and 



2 B0gittnimg oftke/Sftk.'i^Uuim vaa three ytmn in 
pfeparii^ for an expedition against Greece; in the 
fourtli E^ypt revolted, and in the following year Darins 
died i this therefore was the fifth year after the battJe dt 
BCaralhon. Xences em]^oyed four years in "Mt^h^y pr». 
parations for the same purpose ; in the fifth he bc««n his 
march, he advanced to Sardis, and there wintered ; in 
the beginning of the following spring he entered Orpeee. 
Tliis therefore was the eleventh year after the batHe of 
BfaraUum ; which aooonnt agreea with that given bf 
Thucydides.— r. 
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oMide themselves entire masters of almost all 
the higher parts of Asia; -an incursion which 
afforded Darius the pretence for his attack on 
Sc3rthia. It surpasses also the famous expedi- 
tion of the sons of Atreus against Troy, as 
well as that of the Mysians and Teucrians be- 
fore the Trojan war. These nations, passing 
over the Boephonis into Europe, reduced all 
the inhabitants of Thrace, advancing to the 
Ionian sea, and thence as far as the southern 
part of the river Peneus. 

XXL None of the expeditions already men- 
tioned, nor indeed any other, may at all be 
compared with this of Xerxes. It would be 
difficult to specify any nation of Asia which 
did not accompany the Persian monarch against 
Greece, or any waters, except great rivers, 
which were not exhausted by his armies. Some 
supplied ships, some a body of infantry, others 
of horse ; some provided transports for the 
cavalry and the troops ; others brought long 
ships to serve as bridges ; many also brought 
venels laden with com, all which preparations 
were made for three years, to gua^ against a 
repetition of the calamities which the Persian 
fleet had formerly sustained in their attempts 
to double the promontory of Mount Athos. 
The place of rendezvous for the triremes was 
at EUeos of the Chersonese, from whence de- 
tachments from the army were sent, and by 
force of blows compelled to dig a passage 
through Mount Athos,* with orders to relieve 
each other at certain regular intervals. The 
undertaking was assisted by those who inhabit- 
ed the mountain, and the conduct of the work 
was confided to Bubaris, the son of Megaby- 
stts, and Antadueus, son of Artsus, both of 
whom were Persians. 

XXII. Athos is a huge and noble moun- 
tain, projecting into the sea, and inhabited; 



S T%rttgh Motmt JMoi;>-'niia incident Mr Ricfaard. 
•oo ranoeiTes to be ntterljr incredible. This prmnontonr 
WW, M he Justly remarks, no more than 900 miles from 
Athens} and yet Xerxes is tald to have employed anom. 
bar €i men, three years before his crossing the Helles. 
poot, to separate it from the continent, and make a canal 
for his shipping. Themistodes also, who from the time 
of the battle ot Marathon had been incessantly alarminf 
the Athenians with another Penian fnTaslon, never en- 
daareortMl to sopport his opinion hj any allusion to this 
canal, the very digfinf of which must have filled all 
Oreeee with astonishment, and been the sul^eet of every 
p^ie conversation.— See Richardson fsrther on this 
•ohiect. Dissertation, p. 312. Pooocke, who visited 
Moaat Athm, deems also the event highly Improbable, 
Krd aays that be rould not perceive the emaliest vestige 
of aiiy such undertaking.— r. 



where it terminates on the land side it has the 
appearance of a peninsula, and forms an isth- 
mus of about twelve stadia in breadth: the 
surface of this is interspersed with several 
small hiUs, reaching from the Acanthian sea to 
that of Torone,* which is opposite. Where 
Mount Athos terminates, stands a Grecian 
city, called Sana; in the interior parts, betwixt 
Sana and the elevation of Athos, are situated 
the towns of Dion, Olophyxus, Acrothoon*. 
Thyssum, and Cleonie, inhabited by Greeks. 
It was the olyject of the Persians to detach 
these from the continent 

XXIIL They proceeded to dig in this 
manner : the Barbarians marked out the ground 
in the vicinity of Sana with a rope, assigning 
to each nation their particular station ; then 
sinking a deep trench, whilst they at the bot- 
tom continued digging, the nearest to them 
handed the earth to others standing immedi- 
ately above them upon ladders; it was thus 
progressively elevated, till it came to the sum. 
mit, where they who stood received and carried 
it away. ' The brink of the trench giving way, 
except in that part where the Phenidans were 
employed, occasioned a double labour ; and 
this, as the trench was no wider at top than at 
bottom, was unavoidable. But in this, as in 
other instances, the Phenidans discovered 
their superior sagadty, for in the part allotted 
to them they commenced by making the breadth 
of the trench tmce as large as was necessary ; 
and thus proceeding in an inclined direction, 
they made their work at the bottom of the pre- 
scribed dimensions. In this part was a mea- 
dow which was their public place for business 
and for commerce, and where a vast quantity 
of com was imported from Asia. 

XXIV. The motive of Xerxes in this 
work* was, as far as I am able to conjecture, 
the vain desire of exhibiting his power, and of 



4 7er«Mie.3— There were two |rfaces<tf this name, one 
on the roast of Epims, the other this bay in Macedonia, 
whore the roaring of the sea was so loud that tiie iex. 
pr e s si oo ntrior Torotugo pontOt became proverbial— r. 

5 In t/Ua teorAr.3— Plntareh, in Us treatise de Ira eohl. 
benda, has preserved a ridioolons letter, supposed Ut 
have been written by Xerxes to Mount Athos. It was 
tothiseffect: ** O thou miserable Athos, whose top now 
readies to the heavens, I give thee in dmrge not to 
throw any great stones in my way, which may lmp<^tf 
my worki if thou shalt do this, I will cut thee in pieces 
and cast thee into the sea." 

This throat to the mountain is however at least a^ 
sensible as the chastisement inflicted upon the Helles. 
pont ; so that if one anecdote be true, the other may also 
ottahi creditor. 

2 T 
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letTing a monument to posterity. Wben wiA 
Tery little trouble he might have transported 
his vessels over the isthmus, he chose rather to 
unite the two seas hy a canal, of sufficient dia- 
meter to admit two triremes a-breast Thoae 
employed in this business were also ordered to 
throw bridges over the river Strymon. 

XXV. For these bridges Xerxes provided 
cordage made of the bark* of the biblos, and of 
white flax. The care of transporting provisions 
for the army was committed jointly to the 
Egyptians and Phoenicians, that the troops, as 
well as the beasts of burden, in this expedition 
to Ghreece, might not suffer from famine. After 
examining into the nature of the country, he 
directed stores to be deposited in every con- 
venient situation, which were supplied by trans- 
ports and vessels of burden, from the Afferent 
parts of Asia. Of these the greater number 
were carried to-that part of Thrace which is 
called tbe « White Coast ;** others to Tyro- 
diza of tiM Perinthians ; the remainder were 
severdly distributed at Doriscus, at Elon on 
the banks of the Str]rmon, and in Macedonia. 

XXVL Whilst these things were carrying 
on, Xerxes, at the head of all his land forces, 
left Critalis in Cappadocia, and mardied to- 
wards Sardis : it was at Critalis that all those 
troops were appointed to assemble who were 
to attend the king by land ; who the com- 
mander was, that received froaa the king the 
promised gifts, on account of the number and 
goodness of his troops, I am vnaUe to decide, 
nor indeed oan I say whether there was any 
competition on the subject. Passing the river 
Halys,' they came to Phrygia, and continuing 
to advance, arrived at Ceheme, where are the 
fountains of the Msander, as well as those of 
another river of equal size with the Meander, 
called Catarracte, which rising in the public 
square of Celcns, empties itself into the 
Msander. In the forum of this dty is sus- 
pended the skin of Marsyas," which the Phry- 



l Of Oke (orA. 3— The Indians make rery Rtrong eord. 
age of the bark of the cocoa-tree. The EngUah word 
e&rdage oonea from the Greek word XH^ diorde, a 
kind of gut of which cord was made.-.-r. 

8 Hai^, 3— If the reader will be pleased to remember, 
that Herodotus makes the river Halys the boimdary of 
the kingdoms of Cyms and CroBsos, it may lead to some 
intereetinf andnsafalreflectioiMonthe pr og ress of anw 
bitioo, and the Cste of empires.— T. 

S ifar»ya«.3— This story most be snlBdenHy famUkw } 
See Grid Metamorph. L vt 3881 

The punishment of MarsyM, says lioetos, waa only 
•a allegory. Before the inrention of the lyre, the flute 
was the flrtt of aU musical instrucsents 2 after the intro. 



gians say was placed tiiere afrer be had ben 
flayed by ApoUo. • 

XXVII. In this dty tived a maB oamei 
Pythius, son of Atys, a native of Lydia, who 
entertained Xerxes and all his army with great 
magnificence ; he farther engaged to supply the 
king with money for the war. Xerxea was on 
this induced to inquire of his Persian attend- 
ants who this PytUus was, and what were the 
resources whidi enabled him to make these U- 
fers : " It is the same,'* they replied, ^ whe 
presented your £ither Darius with a plane tree 
and a vine of gold,* and who, next to yooiael^ 
is the richest of mankind.*'* 



duetion of the lyre, the flute came into d l ai eym^ , 
ttothinf waa to be gained by exealliaf on ii. 
describii^ one of the Pictures of PolyfDoCus, in his 
book of the Territories of Fhofis, says, that in oae of 
tiie temples of Delphi was a picture, which f o n fa lnfd 
among other flfures Marsyaa ilttinf npena rode, sad 
the youth Olympus by hiss, who seeoas to he Vesrainf 
to play on the flute.'^T. 

4 Fine of gold.'H-See Seneca's Epistirs. Nemo gkri 
ari nislde sno debet^Vitem landamas sifrnetn palailss 
onerat, si ipsa ad terram pondere eomm qua tnlit ai- 
miniciUa dedudt Num qnis hnic Qlam ritcm ]H«ferat 
cui aure« nrm aurea fuUa dependent Upon whicft J«r- 
tin remarks : niem Inqttit vltem quasi de aBqua vMe 
aurea satis eognito loquens : de Ola pntaquaa Axutoba. 
lus dederat Pompeio. 

Mention is made by the ancient writers of sertfsl 
golden vines. According to PMny, Cyrus, when he eem- 
quered Asia, earrled one away with Urn. See slss 
AthensBus, book x\L where it U said, that this vine sf 
gold, adorned with the most raluable jewek, was de. 
posited in tliebed.47hamber of the Persian monarch, flea 
Jortin, Remarks on Latin authon. 

5 Ridketi of mamMmi.y^Umkj wooderiU Maeedoles 
are related of the riches of indiriduals in noore aaocot 
times ; among which this does not seem to be the least 
manrellons. The sum of which Pythius Is saM to hate 
been poiseased amounted to Ave mUUons and a half sf 
our sterling money s this b according to the eatimate of 
Prideaux : that given by MontAuicon dUlen c sat nti aBy. 
" The donll,** says the iMrt writer, " weighed eight ms. 
dem louls d*ors ; therefore Pytlrius posseasad tkkty4«e 
millions of louisd'ors.*' If so great then was the wealth 
of a single dependant on the sovereign of Persia, whrt 
must hare been the rldies of aB tlie satraps, ' prinees, 
nobiUty, &c coUectively ? 

Montfauoon, relating the history of Pythiua, aMs these 
reflections: 

*■ A man might In those days safiely he ridi, p r ov ided 
he obtahied his richea honestiy; and h u w g i ea i mart 
have been the dreolatlon in oommeree, if a primla man 
cook! aauBS so prodigious a sum!** The wealth wWih 
the Roman Crassus posse s sed waa not much tstfarior*, 
when he had coosacr a tadataath of his proper ty to Har. 
cules, and at ten thousand taMes fcMted all the peoplesf 
Rome, beside giving as ntndi com to every ritlaiin as 
was sttflkient to last him three months, he Ibund Massalf 
sUll posssased o# 7100 Roman talents, eqa l y a len t t* a 
milUonandahalfo#ourmooey. The gold vHrieli Saia. 
roon employed in e ref latin g the sanctum saaetoevsa of 
the temple, which waa no more thaa thirty ieci oqaana 
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XXVIIL These list words fiUed Xerxes 
with astonishment ; and he could not refrain 
from asking Pythius himself the amount of 
his wealth: "Sir,** he replied, «I conceal 
nothing from yon, nor afi^ ignbnnce ; but as 
1 am able I wiU. fairly tell you. — As soon as I 
heard of your approach to the Grecian sea, I 
was desirous of giving you money for the war ; 
en exmroining into ^ state of my affairs, I 
fbnnd that I was possessed of two thousand 
talents of silver, and four millions, wanting only 
seveor thousand, of gold staters of Darius ; all 
this I give you— my slaves and my farms will 
be sufficient to maintain me.** 

XXIX; *• My Lydian friend,** returned 
Xenes; much delighted, " since I first left 
Persia, you are ^ only person who has treated 
my triay with hospitality, or who, appealing in 
My presence, has voluntarily offered me a sup- 
ply for the war : you have done both ; in 
adtnowledgment for which I offer you my 
friendship ; you shall be my host, and I will 
give you the seven thousand staters, which are 
wanting to make your sum of four millions com- 
plete. — Retain, therefore, and enjoy your pro- 
perty ; persevere in your present mode of con- 
duct, which will invariably operate to your 
happiness.** 

XXX. Xerxes having performed what he 
promised, proceeded on his march ; passing by 
a Phrjrgian city, called A nana, and a hke fit)m 
which salt is made, he came to Colossae.* This 
also is a city of Pbrygia, and of considerable 
eminence; here the Lycus disappears, entering 
abruptly a chasm In the earth, but at the dis- 
tance of seven stadia it again emerges, and con- 
tinues its course to the Mieander. The Per- 
sian army, advancing from Colossse, came to 
Cydiara, a place on the confines of Phrygiaand 
Lydia ; here a pillar had been erected by Crce- 



aad thirty fMt hif h, unoonted to four millioos thrM 
hoi^drtd and twenty thow— nd poonds BtcrUng. The 
gold which he had ia one yeer from Ophir wm equal to 
three miUioiw two hondred and forty thoanad poonds : 
his aawaal tribute in fuid, healde ■Utot, wai four millioaa 
Mren hundred ninety-fire thooMukl two hondred 
pounds. LoenUas the Boman tenator, whenerer he 
•ttpped in his room called the ApoUo, expended fifty 
thoQsaad Boman denarii, nearly equal to fifteen hundred 
pounds. See Plutarch, MontHsucon, and rrideaux. This 
•tory is related differently in 11utatch*s trsatiae da Virta. 
tibas MuUenuu.— 7. 

e rolM$m or Coloasis, a town of Phrygia, near Lao. 
dlfcea, on the confines of Caria. This place is memorable 
tai Mtiptore, on account of the epiMle ■ d d r as wd by St 
rtal to iu iahaMtanta.— r. 



sus, with an inscriptioii defining the boundaries 
of the two countries. 

XXXL On entering Lydia from Phrygia 
they came to a place wherp two roads met, the 
one on the left leading to Caria, the other on 
the right to Sardis : to those who go by the 
latter it ia necessary to cross the Maeander, and 
to pass Cayatebtts, a city where honey is made 
of the tamarisk and wheat. Xenes here found 
a i^ane-tree, so very beautiful, that he adorned 
it with chams of gold, and assigned the guard 
of it* to one of the immortid band;' the next 
day he came to the principal dty of the Lydians. 

XXXIL When arrived at Sardis, his first 
step was to send heralds into Greece, demand- 
ing earth and water, and conamanding prepara- 
tions should be made tp entertain Mm. He 
did not, however, send either to Athens or 
Lacedsemon : his motive for repeating the de-t 
mand to the other cities, was, the expectation 
that they who had before refused earth and 
water to Darius, would, from their alarm at his 
approach, send it now ; this he wished positively 
to know. 

XXXIIL Whilst he was preparing to go 
to Abydos, numbers were employed in throw- 
ing a bridge over the Hdlespont, from Asia to 
Europe $ betwixt Sestos and Madytus, in the 
Chersonese of the Hellespont, the coast to- 
wards the sea from Abydos is rough and woody. 
After this period, and at no remote interval of 
time, Xanthippus, son of Ariphron, and com- 
mander of the Athenians, in this place took 
Antayctes, a Persian, and governor of Sestos, 
prisoner ; he was crucified alive ; he had for- 
merly carried some females to the temple of 
Protesilaus in Elaeos, and perpetrated what is 
detestable. 

XXXiy. They on whom the office was 
imposed proceeded in the woric of the bridge, 
commendng at the side next Abydos. The 
Pheiddan8*used a cordage made of linen, the 
Egyptians the bark of the blblos : from Abydos 
to the opposite continent is a space of seven 
stadia.* The Inidge was no sooner completed. 



7 77U^iMir(lo/<IL>-Thia caprice of Xerxes is ridiculed 
by iEUan, L iL c. 14. but with no great p<rintor humour. 
He remarks, that the beauty of a tree consists in its firm 
root, its spreading branches, its thick learee, but that the 
braoeletB of Xerxes, and gold of Barbarians, would car- 
tainly be no addition to its excellence.— r. 

8 /mM<»rte/ftaiidL>-See on this sul^ect, chapter 83L 

9 Seven «l<irfta.>— The Helleepont was so called by the 
ancients because Hdle, attempting to swim orer here, 
on the ram with the golden fleece, was drowned. The 
Europeans call it the Dardanelles, as well as the castles 
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than a great tempest arose, which tore in pieces 
and destroyed the whole of their labour. 

XXXV. When Xerxes heard of what had 
happened, he was so enraged, that he ordered 
three hundred lashes to be inflicted* on the 
Hellespont, and a pair of fetters to be thrown 
into the sea. I have been informed that he 
even sent some executioners to brand the Hel- 
lespont with marks of ignominy; but it is 
certain, that be ordered those wbo inflicted the 
hishes to use these baibarous and mad expres- 
sions : ** Thou ungTHcioas water, thy master 
condemns thee to this punishment, for having 
injured him without provocation. Xerxes the 
king will pass over thee, whether thou con. 
sentest or not : just is it that no man honours 
thee with sacrifice, for thou art insidious, and 
of an ungrateful flavour.'* After thus treating 
the sea, the king commanded those who pre- 
sided over the construction of the bridge to be 
beheaded. 

' XXXVI. These commands were executed 
by those on whom that unpleasing ofllce was 
conferred. A bridge was then constructed by 
a different set of architects; who performed it 
in the following manner; they connected to- 
gether ships of different kinds, some long vessels 
of fifty oars, others three-banked gallies, to the 
number of three hundred and sixty on the side 
towards the Euxine sea, and three hundred and 



about the middle of it ; the Tories gare it the mime of 
BogM (the moath or entranoe). The entrance to the 
I>ardaneUeB is now to be oompated from the Asia light, 
house, about a league without Lamsac, and from the 
Europe light-honse, half a league to the north of OaUU 
poll; the whole length is about twenty.six miles; the 
broadeat part is not oompated to be abore four miles 
OTer, though at Oallipoli it was Judged by the ancients to 
be Are miles, and from Sestos to Abydos only seven stadia. 
—Poeocke. 

On a reconnn dans ces demiers temps que ce tr^t, 
le plus rcsserve de tout le detroit, n'Mt que d'mviron 375 
toises et demi^ les ponts ayant 7 stades de longuer ; Bf. 
d'Anville en a conclu que ces stades n'ctoient que de 51 
totses.— Fojfo^e du Jeune Anacharsu. 

\ Tobe it^Ucted.^^nreoal makes a happy use of this 
hbtorical anecdote ; Sat. z. 179. 

Ill* taauB (X«SM) qnali* ndilt 8«lamlM nliou 
In Coram stqnc Banun tollliu Mertrc flagallU. 
BarfoanUf £ollo aunqoam boc la rarcera pMMM, 
Ipmun eompcdlbat qai vlns«rat EnaotiKaewn 
Mltla* id MOW, qaod aoa at ■tinaMta dignam 
CrwUdit. 

Of which lines this is Dryden*s translation: 

Bat how did iM rHam, thlt haughty braw. 
Who whlpt th* wfaidB, and mad* the am bis alave ? 
Thouffh Kcptaiw took unkindly to bo bound. 
And Banu nn«r MCfa hard anno ftNuid 
Inhtor 



The reader will obaenre that the more pointed part of 



thirteen on that of the Hellespont* Tbe for- 
mer of these were placed transverselj, bot the 
latter, to diminish t^ strain upon tbe cables, in 
the direction of the current When these 
vessels were firmly connected to each otber, 
they were secured on each side by ancfamv of 
great length ; on tbe iq>per side, because of the 
winds which set in firam the Euxine ; on the 
lower, toward the .£gean sea, on aoeount of 
the south and south-east winds.' Tbey left, 
however, openings in three places, sufficient to 
afford a passage for light vessels, whidi nught 
have occasion to sail into tbe Euxine or firon 
it : having performed this, they extended caUtf 
from the shore,* stretching them upon bvjge 
capstans of wood ; for this purpose tbey did 
not employ a number of separate cables, bat 
united two of white flax with four oi hiblos. 
These were alike in thickness, and apparently 
so in goodness, but those of flax were in pro- 
portion much the more solid, weigfaii^ not leas 

the passage is totaUy omitted by Dryden.—Oifibr4 k te 
more successful— T. 

2 On that of the HeOefponty—U seems a matter d 
certainty that these numbers must be erroneous.— Tes. 
sels placed transrenely must reach to a much gitaiui 
extent than the same number placed sidb by aide; yet hen 
the greater number of ships to stated to hare been on Ihs 
side where they were arranged transreraely, that is, 
across the channel, with their broadsides to tfie iiiima 
What the true numbers were it is vain to cof O ce tur e^ it 
to sufficient to have pdnted out that the preeent mnt he 
wrong.— r. 

3 The mmth and Mmth-^att winds.}— At first dght it 
appears that the west winds were arHMt to be dmadrd «• 
that side ; but the western side of the channel aa Adtered 
by the shore of the Chersonese, and it turns in such a 
manner, as to bring the south-east win^ as wril as the 
south, to act against that side. It seei 
that no mention to liere made of the current as ■ 
anchors nec e s sa ry on the upper side. I am tempted l» 
think that some words exprasing that drcmnetance 
have been lost firom the text : we might perimpa real 
mt ft^f mm rm mn/tm u*%JUh instead of nv Irtfv* «aa 
«ri/M» : the flnt ny ir<{w being not necessary to tts 
construction, though very consMent with it I con- 
ceive each range of vesaeto to have been a e mr e d by 
andiors aliove and below, the transverse sliipa fanviiY 
than from eadi side, those placed with the cnirent, it 
head and stem, ao ttiat there were in all four eela ef 
andiors : or, perhaps, the cables extended from ahon to 
shore secured each range of vessds on tiie inner sida; f 
BO, tiiere would be only two sets of anrfaws, one froas 
the upper sides of the transverse ships, the otiicr from 
one end irf those wliidi lay side by side.— 7. 

4 Extended eabie* fnm the «*of«.]— That la, fnm 
shore to shore, and doubtless within each range of aUps, 
at sudi a distance frvm eadi other as to be c^ a coo. 
venient breadth for the bridge; thus the MpB served aa 
piers to support the weight, and the cabica resting on 
the vessels, or sometiiing prqfacting fkom tliem, tanaei 
the foundation for tlie road by which the army wna %• 
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Cban m talent to every cubit. When the pans 
was thus secured, thej sawed out rai'ters of 
woody making their length equal to the space 
required for the bridge; these they laid in 
order across upon the extended cables, and 
then bound them fiwt together. They next 
brought unwrought wood, which they pkiced 
▼ery regularly upon the rafters ; over all they 
threw earth, which they raised to a proper 
height, and finished all by a fence on each side, 
that the horses and other beasts of burden 
might not be terrified by looking down upon 
the sea. 

XXXVIL The Imdges were at length 
completed, and the work at mount Athos 
finished : to prevent the canal at this place be- 
ing choked up by the flow of the tides, deep 
trenches were sunk at its mouth. The army 
had wintered at Sardis, but on receiving intel- 
Ugence of the above, they marched at the com- 
mencement of the spring for Abydos. At the 
moment of their departiu'e, the sun, which be- 
fore gave his full light, in a bright unclouded 
atmosphere, withdrew his beams, and the dark- 
est night succeeded. Xerxes, alarmed at this 
incident, consulted the magi upon what it 
ungfat portend. They replied, that the pro- 
tection of heaven was withdrawn from the 
Greeks ; the sun, they observed, was the tute- 
fav divinity of Greece, as the moon was of 
Persia.* The answer was so satisfiictory to 
Xerxes, that he proceeded with increased 
akcrity. 

XXXVIIL During the march. Pythius 
the Lydian, who was much intimidated by the 
prodigy which had appeared, 'went to the 
king; deriving confidence from the liberality 
he had shown and received, he thus addressed 
him : '* Sir,** said he, " I entreat a favour no 
less trifling to you than important to myself.'* 
Xerxes, not imagining what he was about to 
ask, promised to grant it, and desired to know 
what he would have. Pythius on this became 
still more bold : ** Sir,** he returned, « I have 
Are sons, who are all with you in this Grecian 
expedition; I would entreat you to pity my 
age, and dispense with the presence of the 
eldest. Take with you the four others, but 
leave this to manage my afiairs ; so may you 



5 The moon vat of P^r«ia.>-SeYeral of the oriental 
BStions wonhipiwd tlM moon as a divinity. The Jews 
were reproved fm* doing thit by the prophet Jeremiah ; 
•ee chap. xllv. 17. 

** Let us sarrittce to the queen of heaTcn, and pour out 
ear drink^rfhrinfB unto her,** tec-^T. 



return in safisty, after the accompUdunent of 
your wishes.*' 

XXXIX. Xerxes, in great indignation,* 
made this reply : ** Infifunous man ! you see me 
embark my all in this Grecian war; mjrself, 
my chUdren, my brothers, my domestics, and 
my friends; how dare you then presume to 
mention 3rour son, you who are my slave, and 
whose duty it is to accompany me on this oc- 
casion with all your family, and even your 
wife ?'— Remember this, the spirit of a man 
resides in his ears ; when he hears what is 
agreeable to him, the pleasure difluses itself 
over all his body ; but when the contrary hap- 
pens he is anxious and uneasy. If your former 
conduct was good, and your promises yet better, 
you still cannot boast of having surpassed the 
king in liberality. Although your present beha- 
viour is base and insolent, you shall be punished 
less severely than you deserve ; your former 
hospitality preserves yourself and four of your 
children; the fifth, whom you most regard, 
shall pay the penalty of your crime.** As soon 
as he had finished, the king commanded the 
proper ofiicers to find the eldest son of Pythius, 
and divide his body in two : he then ordered 
one part of the body to be thro^iTi on the right 
side of the road, the other on the left, whilst 
the army continued their march betwixt them. 

XL. The march was conducted in the fol- 
lowing order » first of all went those who had 
the care of the baggage : they were followed by 
a promiscuous body of strangers of all nations, 
without any regularity, but to the amount of 
more than half the army: after these was a 
considerable interval, for these did not join the 
troops where the king was : next came a thou- 



6 Great imdignaiiom.y-'Vo two rhamcters could well 
afford a more striking contrast to each other, than those 
of Darius and Xerxes ; that of Darius was on various 
occasioni marked hy the tenderest hiunanity ; it is on. 
necessary to specify any, as numerous instances occur 
in the course of this work. Xerxes on the contrary was 
insolent, imperious, and unfeeling : and riewiiig the 
whole of his conduct, we are at a loss whidi to repro- 
bate most, his want of sagarity, of true courage, or real 
sensibility. The example before us, as we have nothing 
on record of the softer or more amiable kind to contrast 
it with, as it was not only unprovoked, but as the nnso- 
Udted liberality of Pythius demanded a very different 
return, we are compelled to consign it to everlasting in. 
Ismy, as an act of consummate meanness and Inntality. 

-r. 

7 Even your wi/Sr.3— This expression may at first sight 
appear a little singular) Its apparent absurdity vanishes, 
when we take into conaideratioa the jealous care with 
which the orientals have in aU ages secluded their wo- 

j men from tiie pnbUc eye..-r. 
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Mnd hone, the flower of the PenUn army, who i 
were followed by the same cumber of tpearmen, 
in like manner sdected, trailing their pikes up- 
on the ground : behind these were ten sacred 
horses called Nisaean,' with Tery superb trap- 
pings (they take their name firom a certain 
district in Media, called Niseus, remarkable 
for producing horses of an extraordinary sise) ; 
the sacred car of Jupiter was next in the pro- 
cession, it was drawn by eight white horses, 
behind which, on foot, was the charioteer, with 
the reins in his hands, for no mortal is permitted 
to sit in this car ; then came Xerxes himself, 
in a chariot ' drawn by Nissan horses, by his 
side sat his charioteer whose name was Patir- 
amphes, son of Otanes the Persian. 

XLL Such was the order in which Xerxes 
departed from Sardis ; but as often as occasion 
required he left his chariot for a common car- 
riage.* A thousand of the first and noblest 
Persians attended his person,bearing their spears 
according to the custom of their country ; and 
a thousand horse, selected like the former, im- 
mediately succeeded* A body of ten thousand 
chosen infimtry came next : a thousand of these 
had at the extremity of their spears a pome- 
granate of gold, the remaining nine thousand, 
whom the former enclosed, had in the same 
manner pomegranates of silver. They who pre< 
ceded Xerxes, and trailed their spears, had tlieir 
arms decorated with gold ; they who followed 
him had, as we have described, golden pome- 
granates : these ten thousand foot were fol- 
lowed by an equal number of Persian cavalry ; 
at an interval of about two furlongs followed a 
numerous, irregular, and promiscuous multi- 
tude. 



1 XiMtcn.>-SiiidM nyi, thai these horaes were abo 
remarkable for their swiftneM ; see artide NircMr.— T. 

2 In a chariot'y'The nirloua reader will find all the 
dift'erent lands of aiKient chariots, and other carriages, 
enitmerated and explained in Montfaooon'B Antiquitifla. 
— r. 

3 Common earHage.y^Of the Hamuunaxa Larcfaer 
remarks, that it was a carriage appropriated to females. 
The Greek carriages were distinguished by the diflerenk 
names of «{M*9 «A*«^ •XV*«»« 

** The first heroes,** says Locretias, " were mounted 
on horE«8, for chariots were a more modem invention." 
^See book t. 

Et prius Mt icpiwrtum in aqai CMMcoMler* c«ta»» 

Kt iDoderanler hone flraenU d«xtraquc Tiffcrt 

QiMin biJaKO curni bettt tenure pcricU. 

Mouutcd on vcU-rvin'd stMilt, in ancioBt time, 

BiAivc tbc uae efcharieu was broucbt in. 

The Am tonve kanee boffht. 

8e« also Potter's Antioaltiefl of Qxteee, on the Grecian 
dMriots—r. 



XLII. From Lydia the army continaed its 
march along the banks of die Cailcus, to Mysia, 
and leaving Mount Cans on the left, proceed- 
ed through Ataniis to Ae city Carina. Mov- 
ing hence over the plains of Thebes, aod 
passing by Adramythium and AntaDdroa, a 
Pelaqgian dty, they left mount Ida to the left, 
and entered the district of Bium. In die very 
first night which they passed under Ida, a fbri- 
ons storm of thunder and lightning arose, whidi 
destroyed numbers of the troops. From iMBoe 
they advanced to the Scamander;* dns river 
first of all, after their departure ftvm Ssrdis, 
fiuled in supplying them with a quantity of 
water sufficient for thar troops and beasts «f 
burden. 

XLIIL On his arrival at tins rmr, Xerxes 
ascended the dtadd of Priam, desirom of ex- 
amining the place. Having surveyed it sttten- 
tively, and satisfied himself coooeming it, be 
ordered a thousand oxen to be sacrificed to tbe 
Trojan Minerva,* at the same time the magi 
directed libations to be oflered to the naanes cf 
the heroes ; when this was dcme, a panic spr ea d 
itself in the night through the army. At the 
dawn of morning they moved forward, leaviog 
to the left the towns of Rh«etion', Oi^iryBCoa, 
and Dardanus, which last is very near Abydos ; 
the Geii^thse and Teucri were to the right. 

XLI V. On their arrival at Abydos, Xecxss 
desired to take a survey of all his army : the 
inhabitants had, at his previous desiret, coo. 
structed for him, on an eminence, a seat of 
white jnarble ; upon this he sate, and directing 
his eyes to the shore, beheld at .one view hb 
land and sea forces. He next wished to aeea 
naval combat ;* one was accordingly exhibited 



4 8camandtr.y-Sft» Homer: 

Which the gods cmll Xanthni, mortaie Soup— rter. 

5 Trqf'an Jtftn«fTa.3— The temple of th« Tn^^ ML 
nenra was in the citadel. The story of tlie FaUadiaai, 
how essential it wasdeemed to the presenralkm «f T^of, 
and how it was surreptitiously ronoved by Diooeda and 
Ulysses, must be suffidently known. See in | 
the speech of Ulysses, in the 13th book of the Mel 
phoses: 

8 nam npul PhtygU tlffmun pmctnle Sf liMar«« 
ostibua e mediit et ae mihl oomperat Ajax ? 
Nenpe cspl Tr^un pvohlbebent bia itoe illo. 
• •*«**• 

Vernm ctlnn mmmM area* tntrare, niAqaa 
Bripefe nde dean, <ic. 
Alexander the Great, when he visited Troy^ Hd Ml 
omit offering sacrifice to the Trqjan Minanra.— r. 

6 Saval eomiof .3— The Naumachiv conetttuted ana«f 
the grandest of the Roman sho ws,and were first exhihilcd 
at the end of the first Punic war : they were originally 
Intended to improve the.Romaas in naval dIscipliDe ; hot 
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before him, in wbich the Phenidaiis of Sidon 
were victorious. The view of this contest, as 
well as the niiinber of his forces, aelighted 
Xerxes exceedingly. 

XLV. When the king beheld aU the Hel- 
lespont crowded with ships, and all the shore, 
with the phuns of Abydos, covered with his 
troops, he at first congratulated himself as 
happy, but he afterwards burst into tears*' 

XLVL Artabanus, the uncle of Xerxes, 
who with so much freedom had at first opposed 
the expedition against Greece, observed the 
king's emotion : " How different. Sir," said he, 
addressing him, '<is your present behaviour, 
from what it was a few minutes since ! you 
then esteemed yourself happy, you now are dis- 
solved to tears.'* " My reflection," answered 
Xerxes, « on the transitory period of human life, 
excited my compassion for this vast multitude, 
not one of whom will complete the term of 
one hundred years.** « This,** returned Arta- 
banus," is not to be reckoned the greatest ca- 
Uunity to which human beings are exposed, 
for, short as life is, there is no one in this mul- 
titude, nor indeed in the universe, who has been 



in more luxorioiu timet they wfere nerer diaj^yed from 
this motire, but to indulge private ostentation, or the 
poMlc curiosity. 

Lampridioa relates of Heliogabalus, that the artiAcial 
lalce in which the vessels were to appear at a pnblie 
aanmarhia was by his command filled with wine instead 
«f water.— r. 

7 Into ttarg.}^ 

As down 
Th' ImnMMonbto ranks hk ciKht «m lost. 
A mflfiMntary Kloom (/cTCMt his mind : 
White thto teftoctioo flll'd hit ejrM with Man- 
That, soea M Ubm a humlrsd yaars had told, 
NoC on* aroooit Ums* millions should aurfiT*. 
Whira, to obscure thy prtdo, ares* that ckmd t 
Waa it that one* huuualty could touch 
A t7TaBt*s breast ? Or rather did thy soul 
Bayina, O Xarsaa, at th* bittor tbaught 
That all thj pov^ was mortal ? Ofemr** LiomUa$. 

Seneea jasUy points out the inconsistency of these tears. 
"The very man/' says he, " who shed them was about 
to predpltate their fate, losing some by land, some by 
■BB. tome in battle, some In fiight, in a word destroying 
witMn a very little space of time that multitude, whose 
death within a hundred years he now appeared to dread." 
-De Srev, Fi&r, c xva— He also assigns as the truer 
caase of his regret, the idea which concludes the above 
cHatkm from Olover. RoDin has exprcased the thought 
of Seneca with some I mp rov e ment; •* He might have 
found another snl^act of reflection, which would have 
morejuttly merited his tears and aflictlon, had he turn. 
cd his thoughts dpon hlmvlf, and considered the re. 
p ww Ml n s he i lu e ur r ud for behig the Instrument of short, 
cnfaig that Ihlal term to millions of people, whom hU 
cruel ambUiao was going to sacrifice In an ni\Just and 
i Hiasf i M sar i war.'* The younger Pliny rather Justifiee 
his tears, irp.lli7.~r. 



SO truly happy, as not repeatedly to have desired 
death rather than life. The oppressions of 
misfortune, and the pangs of disease, render 
the short hours of life tedious and painful ; 
death thus becomes the most delightful refuge 
of the imfortunate ; and perhi^ the invidious- 
ness of the deity is most- apparent, by the very 
pleasures we are suffered to enjoy.** 

XLVIL « Artabanus," replied Xerxes, 
** human life is what you represent it ; but we 
will omit reflecting upon what fills us with 
uneasiness, and enjoy the pleasures which are 
before us : rather tell me, has the vision which 
you saw impressed fiiU conviction on your mind, 
or do your former sentiments incline you to 
dissuade me from this Grecian war? — speak 
without reserve.*' '' May the vision, O king,** 
replied Artabanus, ** which we have mutually 
seen, succeed to both our wishes ! for my own 
part I am still so full of apprehensions, as not 
at all to be master of myself : after reflecting 
seriously on the subject, I discern two impor~ 
tant things, exceedin^y. hostile to your views.*' 

XLVIIL "What, my good friend, can 
these two things possibly be ?'* replied Xerxes ; 
« do you think unfavouraUy of our land army, 
as not being sufficiently numerous ? Do you 
imagine the Greeks will be able to collect one 
more powerful ? Can you conceive our fleet 
inferior to that of our enemies ? — or do both 
these considerations together distress you ? If 
our force does not seem to you sufficiently ef- 
fective, reinforcements may soon be provided.** 

XLIX. " No one. Sir,** answered Artaba- 
nus, " in his proper senses, could object either 
to your army, or to the multitude of your fleet : 
should you increase their number, the more 
hostile wotild the two things be of which I 
speak ; I allude to the land and the sea. In 
case of any sudden tempest, you will find no 
harbour, as 1 conjecture, sufficiently capacious 
or convenient for the protection of your fleet ; 
no one port would answer this purpose, you 
must have the whole extent of the continent ; 
your being without a resource of this kind, 
should induce you to remember that fortune 
commands men,* and not men fortune. This 
is one of the calamaties which threaten you : 



8 Fortmu eommandt meN.3—Thls sentiment Is beanti. 
ftilly eypres s sd fai Ei«lesiastes, Ix. 11. 

** I returned and saw under the sun, ttiat the race Is 
not to the swift, nor the battle to the Strang, neither 
yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of nnder. 
standing, nor yet favour to men of skill; but tloM and 
chanes happeneth to them all" 
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I will now explain the other : The Uuid is also 
your enemy ; your meeting with no resistance 
will render it more so, as you will be thus 
seduced imperceptibly to advance; it is the 
nature of man never to be satisfied with 
success : thus, having no enemy to encounter, 
every moment of time, and addition to your 
progress, will be gradually Introductive of 
famine. He, therefore, who is truly wise, will 
as carefully deliberate about the possible event 
of things, as he will be bold and intrepid in 
action. **> 

L. Xerxes made this reply: ''What you 
allege, Artabanus, is certainly reasonable ; but 
you should not so much give way to fear, as to 
see every thing in the worst point of view ; if 
in consulting upon any matter we were to be 
mfiuenced by the consideration of every pos- 
sible contingency, we should execute nothing. 
It is better to submit to half of the evil which 
may be the result of any measure, than to re* 
-nain in inactivity from the fear of what may 
eventuaUy occur. If you oppose such senti> 
ments as have been delivered, without inform- 
ing us what more proper conduct to pursue, 
you are not more deserving of praise than they 
are, whom you oppose. I am of opinion that 
no man is qualified to speak upon any subject 
with decision: they who are bold and enter- 
prising are more frequently successful, than 
they who are slow in their measures from ex- 
treme deliberation. You are sensible to what 
a height the power of Persia has arrived, 
which would never have been the case, if my 
predecessors had either been biassed by such 
sentiments as yours, or listened to such 
advisers: it was their contempt of danger 
which promoted their country's glory, for great 
exploits are always attended with proportion- 
able danger.' We, therefore, emulous of their 



A monUUt may periMpa be excused for adding, as a 
comment to the abore, the simple but elegant line of 
Pope: 

Chanc* li diraction vhtch Umni canst not tM—r. 

1 Intrepid in oc^ton. 3— Larcher quotes, as a parallel 
passage to this, these words from Sallnst— Catilin. c i, 
Priui quam ineipiaa coosuUo, tt ubi ctnuuluctU matun Ctcto opos 

Mt. 

St Proportionable danger."}^ 

The (tacp Mc«nt muit h« with tail tobducd ; 

WalahlncB and car** mutt win the loft; prlaa 
Propaacd by baavcn— tma blla*, and raal Rood. 

Hononr ravatdi tba bravt and bold alaaa^ 
Bb« ipums the tlmorona. Indolent, and baaa; 



I reputation, have selected the best scaeon of the 
' year for our enterprise ; and, having efiectu^y 
' conquered Europe, we shall return widK>ut ex- 

perience of famine or any other calamity : wt 
! have with us abundance of provisions, and the 

nations among which we arrive will supply us 
, with com, for they against whom we advance 

are not shepherds, but husbandmen.** 

LL « Since, Sir,** returned Artabanns, 

** you will suffer no mention to be made of fear, 

at least listen to my advice : where a number 



And guard, m Jo«« ootnmanda, tb« tacivd placo : 

Who >aat» bar mnattho mighty ooatwu t aln. 
Amti p^y lb* prto* vtt^mm labnr, and earr, and pain. 

•CktUe qf BtretdM. 



of things are to be discussed, prolixity is an- 
avoidable.— Cyrus, son of Gunbyaes, made all 
Ionia tributary to Persia, Athens excepted ; do 
not, therefore, I entreat you, lead these men 
against those from whom they are immediately 
descended : without the lonians, we are more 
than a sufficient match for our oppooeots. 
They must either be most base, by assisting 
to reduce the principal city of their country ; 
or, by contributing to its freedom, will do 
what is most just If they shall prove the 
former, they can render us no material service ; 
if the latter, they may bring destruction oo 
your army. Remember, therefore, the trath 
of the ancient proverb, When we commence a 
thing we cannot always tell how it will end.^ 

LIL " Artabanus," interrupted Xerxes, 
" your suspicions of the fidelity of the lonians 
must be fidse and injurious ; of their constancy 
we have had sufficient testimony, as you your- 
self must be convinced, as well as all tfaooe 
who served under Darius against the Scythians. 
It was in their power to save or destroy all the 
forces of Persia, but they preserved their £uth, 
their honour, and their gratitude ; add to tht^ 
they have left in our dominions their wives, 
their children, and their wealth, and therefore 
dare not meditate any thing against us. In- 
dulge, therefore, no apprehensions, but dteer- 
fuUy watch over my fimoily, and preserve my 
authority : to you I commit the exercise of my 
power." 

LIIL Xerxes after this interview dismissed 
Artabanus to Susa, and a second time caDed 
an assembly of the most illustrious Persians. 
As soon as they were met, he thus addresasd 



S WiOend,}^ 

PmdMw fiilnri tcoipavte asHan 

Caltginaaa necta ptamlt da«a, 

Ridatqu* ai ■MTtalis ultra 

Pa* trrptdat. *c Jfjr. 

See also Pindar, in OlympUs : 

Ni/r )' tXwtfMu fU9t t9 Bw y* WX9 rtXa. 
We may hope indeed, but tiie ercnt b with G^ii 
alone.— r. 
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tliem ; «My motive, Peniaiis, for thus convok- 
ing joa, is to entreat yoa to behave like men, 
and not dishonour the manj gieat exploits of 
our ancestors ; let us individually and collec- 
tively exert ourselves. We are engaged in a 
common cause ; and I the rather call upon you 
to display your valour, because I understand we 
are advancing against a warlike people, whom 
if we overcome, no one will in future dare op- 
pose us. Let uf, therefore, proceed, having 
first implored the aid of the gods ci Persia." 

LIV. On the same day they prepared to 
pass the bridge : the next morning, whilst they 
waited for the rising of the sun, they burned 
on the bridge all manner of perfumes, and 
strewed the way with branches of myrtle.* 
When the sun aj^teared, Xerxes poured into 
the sea a libation from a golden vessel, and then 
addressing the sun, he implored him to avert 
from the Persians every calamity, till they 
should totally have vanquished Europe, aniv- 
ing at its extremest limits. Xerxes then threw 
the cup into the Hellespont, together with a 
golden goblet, and a Persian scymitar. I am 
not able to determine whether the king, by 
throwing these things into the Hdlespont, in- 
tended to make an offering to the sun, or 
whether he wbhed thus to make compensation 
to the sea for having formerly chastised it. 

LV. When this was done, all the infimtry 
and the horse were made to pass over that part 
of the bridge which was towards the Euxine ; 
over that to the iBgean, went the servants of 
the camp, and the beasts of burden. They 
were preceded by ten thousand Persians, having 
garlands on their heads ; and these were foU 
kmed by a promiscuous multitude of all na- 
tions; — these passed on the first day. The 
first who went over the next day were the 
knights, and they who trailed their spears; 

4 Bramehn •/ aqrrtii;]— Hie myrtle wm with the 
aadeiit* « rery fkrourtte plant, and ahraya exprenhre of 
triumph and joy : thehero woreit atamarkof rktory: 
the bridegroon on his bridal-day : and friends presented 
eadi other with myrtle garlands In the oonnvlaUty of 
the banquet. Venns is said to liave been adorned with 
it when Paris dedded in her faroor the prise of beauty, 
and that for this r e as on it was deemed odioos to Jono 
and Minenra. It was probably from tUs raaaon, that 
when all other flowers and shrnba might be used m the 
feitiTsl of the Bona Dea at Rome, myrtle alone was ex. 
rinded.~See Roslnas. Hannodlos and Arisloglton be- 
fore mentioned, wher they slew the Athenian tyrant, 
had their swords concealed beneath wreaths of myrtle ; 
of which incident, as recorded In a fragment of Alrmus 
flir William Jones has made a happy use In Ms Poem to 
• Liberty 1 1 hare abeady quoted the 



these also had garlands on their heads; next 
came the sacred horses, and the sacred car; 
afterwanls Xerxea lumacl( who was followed 
by a body of spear-men, and a thousand horse. 
The lemynder of thejumy dosed the proces- 
sion, and at the saaie time the fleet nnoved to 
the opposite shore } I have heard from some, 
that the king himself was the last who passed 
the bridge. 

LVL As soon as Xerxes had set foot in 
Europe, he saw his troops driven over the 
bridge by the force of Uowa ; and seven whole 
days and as many nights were consumed in the 
passage of his army. When Xerxes had passed 
the HeUeqxjot, an inhabitant of the country la 
said to have exdaimed : " Why, O Jupater« 
under the appearance of a Persian, and fipr the 
name of Jupiter taking that of Xerxes, art thou 
come to dbtractand persecute Greece ? or why 
bring so vast a multitude, when able to accom- 
plish thy purpoae without them.'* 

L VII. When all were gone over, and were 
proceeding on their march, a wondexf ul prodigy 
appeared* which, though disregarded by Xer- 
xes, had an obvious meaning a mare brought 
forth a hare :* from this it might have been in- 
ferred, that Xerxes, who led an army into 
Greece with much ostentation and insolence, 
should be involved in personal danger, and 
compelled to return with dishonour. Whilst 
yet at Sardis, he had seen another prodigy— a 
mule produced a young one which had the 
marks of both sexes, those of the male being 
beneath. 

LVIII. Neither of these incidents made any 
impression on his mind, and he continued to 
advance with his army by land, whilst his fleet 
passing beyond the Hellespont, coasted along 
the shore in an opposite direction. The latter 
sailed towards the west to the promontory of 
Sarpedon, where they were comnanded to re- 
main : the former proceeded eastward through 
the Chersonese, having on their right the tomb 
of Iklle, thedaughter of Athamas, on the left 
the city of Cardia. Moving onward, through 

6 Brought forth a han.y-lm JnUns Obseqnens de 
PBodiflis, ckaP' xxxiM. pi SO, we havean aeeoont no leas 
remarkable, L. Poathomlo Aftteo, Sempronio Graoeho 
Cosa. mare a«it,ad On u a ma m boi tf w tkumf^ptrU. 

See also the same book, on the sul^act of a mnl6*a 
prodndng young. 

Mala parien8,diMordiaBiciTl«m, boaomm inieritain, 
aratatkmem legnm, turpes roatroaaram partoa signifi. 
carit— This was always deemed an vniMtaaate vtmm 
See FUny, book tW. c 44. lltat mnlos ncrerdo pro- 
duoe yowng I hare before obdcnred.— r. 
2 U 
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the midst of a city called Agera, tbey turned 
aside to the gulph of MeUrna, and a river of 
the same name, ihe waters of which were not 
sufficient for the troops* Having passed this 
river, which gives its name to the above-men- 
tioned gulf, they directed their march west- 
ward, and passing ^nos, a dty of iEolia, and 
the lake Stertoris, they came to Doriscus. 

LIX. Doriscus is on the coast, and is a 
spacious plain of Thrace, through which the 
great river Hebrus flows. Here was a royal 
fort called Doriscus, in which Darius, in his 
e3cpedition against Scythia, had placed a Per- 
sian garrison. This appearing a proper place 
/ for the purpose, Xenes gave orders to have his 
y army here marshalled and numbered. The 
fleet being all arrived off the shore near Doris- 
cus, their officers ranged them in order near 
where Sala, a Samothradan town,' and Zena 
are situated. At the extremity of this shore 
is the celebrated promontory of Serrium, 
which formerly belonged to the Ciconians. — 
The crews having brought their vessels to 
shore,' enjoyed an internal of repose, whilst 
Xenes was drawing up his troops on the plain 
of Doriscus. 

LX. I am not able to specify what number 
of men each nation supplied, as no one has re- 
corded it. The whole amount of the land 
forces was seventeen hundred thousand." Their 



1 Samothraeian ftwm.] Se c Bellanger*8 remarks on 
tiiia panage, in hisBMaitde Critiqae, wliere with great 
hnmoiir he compliments our ooontrymaa littlebory, 
for kindly making his readers a present of two cities 
whidi nerer existed. Littld>nry has rendered the pas- 
sage thus. 

** Xerxes commanded the sea captains to bring all their 
ahips to the shore that lay nearest to Doriscos, where 
the cities of Sah^ Samothrada, and Zena are situate, 
with another called Serrium, built upon a funoos pro. 
montory formerly bdonging to the C^ooniana.** 

Voila, ce roe semble (says BeUanger) deux tUIos a pur 
gain, Samothrada avec une autre appellee Senium. 
C*est de qwA enridiir lee grands dictionnaires geogra- 
phiques. 

I hare studiously avoided pointing out any errors I 
may hare discovered in littlebury, finom the fear of be- 
Ing thought inrf dious : I should not hare done it in this 
instance, but that I wished to direct the reader to an 
excellent piece of criticism, which will at the same time 
nward his attention, and Justify me. 

9 FMSilftosAofv.}— AsthoTesselswerenotinthose 
times so considerable aa ours, they drew them on shore 
whenerer they wanted to remain any time in one place. 

This custom, which we learn from Homer was in use 
in the time of the Tnim war, was also practised in the 
better ages of Greece. It is frequentiy mentioned by 
Xenophon, Thncydides, and other historiam.— LoreAer. 

S SmmUtm h w u he i tMou$amd.y~l nmain still in 
doubW isys Richardson, whether any such expedition 



mode (if ascertaining the number wu thii: 
they drew up in one place a body of ten 
thousand men ; making these stand together 

was CTcr undertaken by the partunouni Mvtreign tf 
Persia. Disguised in name by some Greek cermpdaa, 
Xerxes may possibly hare been a feudatory prteoe sc 
viceroy of the western districts : and that an iavarioB 
of Greece may hare poaribly taken place under tbii 
prince, I shall readily beUere, but upon a scale I aiut 
also believe infinitely narrower than the least exaggar. 
ated description of the Greek historlam. 

In Herodotus the reputed followers of Xerxes smoiait 
Xob^gBSJSO. Isocrstes, in his Pa n at h enaicoa. esttostss 
the land army in round numbers at 5,000,000. And with 
them Plutarch in general agrees : but soch myriaiB s^ 
peered to Diodorus, Pliny,£lian, and other later wrtten, 
so much stretched beyond all belief, that they at ooee 
cut off four.flfths, to bring them within the line of pos. 
sibiUty. Yet what is this, buta singular aodveryna- 
authorised Uberty in one of the most eoose^oeBtial 
points of the expedition ? What circnmataaoe in the 
whole narration is more expUdt in Herodotus, or by Its 
frequent repetition, not in figures, but hi words at length, 
seems less liable to the mistake of copiers? fce.-«aa 
BuAariUon. 

Upon this subject, Laroher, who probaUyhad never 
seen Ridiardson's book, writes as follows : 

This immense army astonishes the imagfantian, tat 
stiU is not incredible. AU the people deprndsnt upsa 
Persia were slaves ; they were compelled to ansvh, 
without distinction of birth or profeesloii. Extrene 
youth or advanced age were probably the only reasoas 
whidi excused them from bearing arms. The saly lea. 
sonable oltiectJon to be made to this recital of HcreAsCas 
is that which Voltaire has omitted to mako-^bsre were 
providons to be had for so numerous an anny f Bat 
Herodotus has antidpated this ol^ection: " We have 
with us," says Xerxes, " abundance of provfiaosB* arf 
all the nations among which we shall oooae, aoC M^g 
shepherds but husbandmen, we shall find com la thcAr 
country, whidi we shall appropriate to our own use." 

Subsequent writers have, it is true, diliiered fnm Be. 
rodotus, and diminished the number of the sniy «f 
Xerxes; but Herodotus, who was in some i m a sarr a 
contemporary, and who redted his history to Greeks 
assembled at Olympia, where were many who fought sa 
Salamis and Flatea, is more deserving of credit thaa 
later historians. , 

The truth perluqis may He betwixt Qm two diAseat 
opinions of Richardson and Lardier. Itisnothkely.aa 
there were many exiles frwn Greece at the eonrt ef 
Persia, that Xerxes should be ignorant of the nosahcm 
and resources of Greece. To lead there so many aiilliiiaB 
seems at first sight not only unnecessary but preposter. 
ons. Admittfaig that so vast an army had mardMA 
against Greece, no one of common sense would ha«« 
thought of making an attack by the way of Tbcrmoryl^ 
where the passage must have been so tcdiovs, aad aney 
resistance, as so few in proportion could possibly be 
brought to act, might be made ahnoston e^ual ttrwa: 
whilst on the contrary, to make a deeoenft,tlM7 had the 
whole range of coartbefore them. Withreepeci topro. 
visions, the difficulty appears still greater, and atee* 
insurmountable. I recur therefore to what I hanra ba. 
fore intimated; and believe, in contradictkm to BSek- 
aidaon, that the expedition actaaUy took place; twit I 
cannot think, with Lardier, that the nombera nx o r ia d 
by Herodotus are consistent with probability.— r. 
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as comptctly as possible, thejr drew a drde 
Toand them. Dismissiiig these, they enclosed 
the circle with a wall breast high; into this 
they introduced another and another ten thou- 
sand, till they thus obtained the precise num- 
ber of the whole. They afterwards ranged 
each nation apart 

LXL The nations who composed the army 
were these. I speak of the Persians first, who 
wore small helmets on their heads, which they 
caU tiare: their bodies were covered with 
tonics of different colours, having sleeves, and 
adorned with plates of steel, in hnitation of the 
scales of fishes ; their thighs were defended, 
and they carried a kind of shield called gerra, 
beneath which was a quiver.* They had short 
spears,* large bows, and arrows made of reeds ; 
and on their right side, a dagger suspended from 
a belt. They were led by Otanes, father of 
Amestris, one of the wives of Xerxes. The 
Persians were once called Cephenes by the 
Greeks ; by themselves and their neighbours 
ArtseL But when Perseus, the son of Dana($ 
«nd Jupiter, went to reside with Cepheus son 
t>f Belus, he married his daughter Andromeda, 
and had by her a son named Perses^ who was 
left with his grandfather. Cepheus had no 
male ofibpring, and the Persians took their 
name from his grandson Perses. 

LXIL The Medes had the same military 
dress ; indeed, properiy speaking, it is Median 
and not Persian. Their leader was Tigranes, 
of the fiunily of Aduemenides. In ancient 
times the Medes were universally called Arii : 
but when Medea of Colchis went over to these 
Arii from Athens, \they changed their name ; 
this is what they say of themselves. The ar- 
mour of the Cissians generally resembled that 
of the Persians, except that instead of tiarae 
tbey wore mitres : they were commanded by 
Anaphes, son of Otaiies. The Hyrcani were 
also dressed like the Persians, and had for their 
leader Megapanus, who was afterwards gover- 
nor of lUbylon. 

LXIII. The Assyrian forces had brazen 
befanets of a barbarous form, and difficult to 
describe. Their shields, spears, and daggers. 



4 A f«itMr.3— It b probable from thk aoeoant, tmy 
Larehar, that on their nurdi the PenUuu did not carry 
their aUelda in their bauds, bat wapeoded behind from ' 
their •boolden. • 

5 Skari ipMf«3--The reader will find aa excellent 
4eaeriptioo at theae military haUta in Mootliaoeoa, and 
ky no meant an inelegant or incorrect one in the 
•f Mir conatrymaa Glover.— r 



were like those of the Egyptians; they had 
also laige dubs pointed wi^ iron, and linen 
cuirasses. These people the Greeks call 
Syrians, the Barbarians Assyrians; mixed with 
these were die Chaldaeans: the whole were 
under the conduct of Otaspes, son of Artachs- 
us. 

LXIV. The Bactrians, in what they wore 
on their heads, most resembled the Medes, but 
after the custom of their country, they used bows 
made of reeds, and short spears. The Sacaa^ 
who are a Scythian nation, had helmets ter- 
minating in a point, and wore breeches. They 
were also armed in their country manner, with 
bows, daggers, and a hatchet called sagaris. This 
people, though really the Amyrgii of Scythia, 
were called Sacae, the name given by the Per- 
sians indiscriminately to all Scythians. Hys- 
taspes, son of Darius by Atossa the daughter 
of Cyrus, commanded the Bactrians and the 
Sacte. 

LXV. The dress of the Indians was cot- 
ton : their bows were made of reeds, as were 
also their arrows, which were pointed with iron i 
their leader was Phamazathres, son of Arta- 
bates. The Arii had bows like the Medes, 
but were in other respects equipped like the 
Bactrians, and were under the command of 
Sisamnes son of Hydames. * 

LXVL The Parthians,* Chorasmians, Sog- 
dians, Gandarians, and the Dadicae, had the 
same armour as the Bactrians. The Parthians 
and Chorasmians were led by Artabanus, son 
of Phamaces ; Azanes, son of Artsus, com- 
manded the Sogdians ; as did Artyphius, son 
of Artabanus, the Gandarians and Dadicc 

LXVIL The Caspians wore a vest made 
of skins ; they had the armour of their country, 
bows made of reeds, and scymitars. Ariomar- 
dus the brother of Artyphius conducted them. 
The Sarangs had beautiful habits of different 
and splendid colours : they had buskins reach- 
ing to their knees, bows and javelins like the 
Medes, and rherendates the son of Megabyzus 
commanded them. The Pactyes also had vests 
made of skins, bows and daggers after the man- 
ner of their country, and Artyntes son of 
Ithamatres was their leader. 

LXVIII. The Utii, Mydi, and Paricanii, 
were armed like the Pactyes. The Utii and 



6 Parikkau, ^3— Variooa and numerooa as theae 
ranfederatea of Xerxea are here dea crib ed, Locan, in a 
poetical hyperbole, alBrms, that the alUea of FMnpey 
were atiU more aa— See L. til »&-7. 
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Mycu hnA for Aeir comaitnder Ammenety 
•onofDuius: SuometriB the son of (Eobanis 
conducted tlie PimcuiiL 

LXIX. The Anbiens wore Uu^ foldiDg 
veett, which diey call sirs : their bows were 
long, flexible, and crooked. The Ethi(^ian« 
were clad in skins of panthers and lions : their 
bows were of paliki, and not less than four cu- 
bits long. Their mows were short, and 
made of reeds, insteadof iron they were point* 
ed with a stone whidi thej use to cot their 
seals. They had also spears armed with the 
horns of goats, shaped like the iron of a lance ; 
and besides these, knotty dobs. It is the ens. 
torn of this people, when they adwmce to com- 
bat, to daub one half of dieir body with gypsum, 
the other with venmlioo. Arsanes son of 
Darius by Artystone a daughter of Cyrus, 
commanded the Arabians and the Ethiopians 
who came from beyond Egypt Of al^ his 
wires, Darius loved Artystone the most, aad 
he constructed a golden statue in her honour. 

LXX. Those Ethiopians who came from 
the more eastern parts of their country (for 
there were two distinct bodies in this expedi- 
tion) serred with the Indians. These differed 
from the former in nothing but their language 
and their hair. The Oriental Ethiopians have 
their hair straight, those of Africa have their 
hair more crisp and curling than any other men. 
The armour 6f the Asiatic Ethiopians resem- 
bled that of the Indians, but on their heads 
they wore the skins of horses' heads,* on which 
the manes and ears were left. The manes 
served as the plumes, and the ears remained 
stiff and erect Instead of shields they held 
out before them the skins of cranes. 

LXXI. The Libyans were dressed in skins, 
and had the points of their spears hardened in 
the fire. They were conducted by Messages, 
son of Oarizus. 

LXXn. The P^phlagonians wore helmets 
made of network ; they had small spears and 
bucklers, besides javelins and daggers. Agree- 
ably to the fashion of their country, they had 
buskins which reached to the middle of the 
leg. The Ligyes, Matieni, Maryandeni, and 
Syrians, were habited like the Paphlagonians. 
These Syrians are by the Persians called Cap- 
padodans. The general of the PapUagonians 
and Matieni was Dotus, son of Megasidras. 



1 ^foTMf* A«9rft;3-.TIiMe heliMts were, ■ooanttugto 
the dMcrlptfon of Ontar, in his Commentsriee, rery 
cofnmoii Miioiigtlie undait 0eniniM.«-7. 



' Tht Maryanideai, Ligyes, and Synana, weie 
led by Bryas, bob of Darins and Artystone. 

LXXUL The armour of the Pbrygiaas 
differed very little from that of the P^ihl^o- 
nians. According to the MaoedoniaiB, the 
Phrygians, as long as they were their neigh- 
hours, and lived in Europe, were eallod Biy- 
ges ; on passing over into Asia they took die 
name of Phrygiana." The ArmeniaDa are s 
eolony of the Phrygians, and were armed like 
them. AitochflMs, who had married a daqgh. 
ter of Darius, commanded both utfioDS. 

LXXIV. The Lydians wen eq[uipped very 
like the Greeks. They were once called Bfeo> 
nians ;' but they changed their andeet name, 
and took that of Lydus, the son of Atys. The 
Nysians wore the helniets of their oooifiT; had 
smaU shidds, and javdins hardened in the 6n, 
They are a colony of the Lydiaas, and aamed 
Olympians, from mount Olympus. TheM 
two nations were conducted by Artaphemes, 
son of that Artaphemes is^ in oonjonctioa 
with Datis had invaded Marathon. 

LXXV. The Thiadans wore on theii 
heads skins of foxes ; the other part of their 
dress consisted of a tunic, bdow whidi was s 
large and folding robe of various colotirB : ^ 
had also buskins made of the sktns of finvm, 
and were armed with javdins, small bucklers, 
and daggers. They were, as themselves re- 
late, formerly called Strymonians, from inhabit* 
ing the banks of the Strymoo ; bat pawing 
over into Asia, were named Bithynians. 
They say they were expdled thdr country by 
the Teuerians and the Mysians. 

LXXVL Bassaoes son of Artabanns com- 
manded the Thradans of Asia ; these used 
short bucklers made of hides, and etch of them 
carried two Lydan spears : they had also het 
mets of brass, on the summit of which were the 
ears and horns of an ox. made also of brass. 



2 Phrygum*.'}^ArTisn telli as that tha PhiTfiaK 
were reported to be the oldest of uumldnd, Xaymtm 
^^yyu 9mXm»9mrm §u9^mmm. C3tBd by l&ist in Con. fa 
Dion. p. eOBi The reader wiU remember tksk thiem 
disputed with them by the E^Tptians, but given op tfhr 
the expedient used by Fnmmeticha&— 7*. 

3 Jtf0OfMatt«.>-Bocliart dedooes thk nune firom ite 
Greek BfcMvrdB^, aiid their after-name Lydi fttm the 
Hebrew. Bat it does not seem probable that tte oMT 
name shoald be talcen from the Oreek, aad the lattw 
from the Hebrew langaage. What is yet Anther t». 
roored ftxmi consistency, he plaoesa descendant ofShem 
inthelotof Jsphet, and snpposes the Lydiaas tobethe 
diildren of Lodlm. F^om Mm I preeame tiiey weald 
hare been called Lydfani, not LydL— See the InventioaoT 
games imputed to this people, book L c Oi— r. 
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together with a crest Oo theit legs they had 
purple buskins. This people have among 
them an oracle of Mars** 

LXXVII. The Cabalian Meonians/ who 
are also called Lasonians, were habited like the 
Cilicians, whom I shall describe in their proper 
order. The Miljs carried short spears, their 
vests confined with clasps ; some of them had 
Lycian bows, and they wore helmets of leather. 
Of all these, Badres, son of Hystanes, was 
commander. The Moschi had helmets of wood, 
small bucklers, and short spears with long iron 
points. 

LXXVIII. The Tibareni, Macrones, and 
Mosynced, were in all respects habited like 
the Moschi. Ariomardus son of Darius and 
of Fannys, daughter of Smerdis, son of Cyrus, 
conmianded the Mosdii and the Tibsjvni. 
Artayctes son of Chorasmes, who was gover. 
nor of Sestos on the Hellespont, conducted the 
Macrones and MosynoecL 

LXXIX. The Mares, after the fashion of 
their country, had net-work casques, small 
leathern bucklers, and spears. The Colchians 
had helmets of wood, small bucklers made of 
the bard hides of oxen, short spears, and 
swords. Pharandates, son of Teaspes, com- 
manded the Mares and the Colchians. The 
Allarodii and Saspines were dressed like the 
Colchians, and led by Blasistius son of Siro- 
roitras. 

LXXX. The people who came firom the 
islands of the Red Sea, to which those who 
hibour under the king's displeasure are exiled, 
were habited and armed like the Medes : they 
were led by Mardontes, son of Bageus, who 
two years afterwards was slain at the battle of 
Mycale, where he commanded. 

LXXXI. These were the nations who pro- 
ceeded over the continent, and composed the 
in&ntry of the army. Their leaders who mar- 
thalled and numbered them, I have aheady 
specified : they appointed also the captains of 



4 Oroelt o/Man.y-^lX to thoaght by some, that htm 
to rmMf fMny wantiiiff : for the dMcriptfoo wUch by the 
oootoct ■owm hm to be given of the Thnctam, with 
tratk wni apply neitherto the Thradam of Aate nor of 
Earope. Wewelhig preramee that they nay be the 
CkatyMuM, Mnongvt whom wns an orade of Man, and 
wko were nelghboiin to the natlom htn <eo cri b ed by 
HcMdotna. Larcheratootoof thtooplnioo. 

5 Cm^aHam IfMiOaiu.]— ThoM were probably the 
wmam people who are mentiooed book UL e. 9a the 

iot Iheo tor tfbefav agreeably to the lookdto. 



thousands and ten thousands, who again chose 
the centurions and leaders of ten. The diffe. 
rent forces and nations had also other officers, 
but those whom I have named were the princi- 
pal commanders. 

LXXXII. The generals in chief of all the 
in£Emtry were Mardonius, son of Gobryas ; 
Trintataechmes, son of Artsbanus, who had 
given- his opinion against the Grecian war; 
and Smerdones, son of Otanes, which last two 
were sons of two brothers of Darius, the uncles 
of Xerxes. To the above may be added Ma- 
sistes, son of Darius by Atossa, Geigis son 
of Arinus, and Megabyzus, son of Zopyrus.* 

LXXXIIL These were the commanders 
of all the infantry, except of the ten thousand 
chosen Persians, who were led by Hydames, 
son of Hydames. These were called the im- 
mortal band, and for this reason, if any of them 
died in battle, or by any disease, his place was 
immediately supplied. They were thus never 
more nor less than ten thousand. The Per- 
sians surpassed all the rest of the army, not 
only in magnificence but valour. Their 
armour I have before described; they were 
also remarkable for the quantity of gold which 
adorned them ; they had with them carriages 
for their women, and a vast number of atten- 
dants splendidly provided. They had also 
camels and beasts of burden to carry their pro- 
visions, besides those for the common occasions 
of the array. 

LXXXIV. All the above nations are ca- 
pable of serving on horseback ; but on this ex- 
pedition those only constituted the cavalry, 
which I shall enumerate. The Persian horse, 
except a small number, whose casques were 
ornamented with brass and iron, were habited 
like the infiuitry. 

LXXXV. There appeared of the Sagartii 
a body of eight thousand horse. These people 
lead a pastoral life, were originally of Persian 
descent, and use the Persian language : their 
dress is something betwixt the Persian and Ae 
Pactyan; they have no offensive weapons, either 
of iron or brass, except their da^;ers : their 
principal dependaace in action is upon cords 
made of twisted leather, which they use in this 
manner: when they engage an enemy, they 
throw out these cords, having a noose at the 



6 Zcpsfrm-y^TUt was the f 
whose oieaai Darhw became i 

book m c laa-r. 



t Zupyrut throqgh 
r of Babyloa— 8ia 
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extremity; if they entangle* in them either 
horse or man, they without difficulty put them 
to death. — These forces were embodied with 
the Persians. 

LXXX VI. The cavalry of the Medes, and 
also of the Cissians, are accoutred like their 
infantry. The Indian horse likewise were 
armed like their foot ; but besides led horses, 
ihey had chariots of war, drawn by horses and 
wild asses.' The armour of the Bactrian and 
Caspian horse and foot were alike. This was 
also the case with the Africans, only it is to be 
observed that these last all fought from chariots. 
The Paricanian horse were also equipped like 
tSieir foot, as were the Arabians, all of whom 
had camels, by no means inferior to the horse 
in swifhiess. 

LXXX VII. These were the cavalry, who 
formed a body of eighty thousand, exclusive of 
camels or chariots. They were drawn up in 
regular order, and the Arabians were disposed 
in the rear, that the horses might not be ter- 
rified, as a horse cannot endure a cameL' 

LXXXVIII. Harmamithres and Tithseus, 
the sons of Datis, commanded the cavalry; 
theyhadshared this command with Phamuches, 
but he had been left at Sardis indisposed. As 
the troops were marching from Sardis he met 
with an unfortunate accident : a dog ran under 
the feet of his horse, which being terrified rear- 
ed up and threw his rider. Phamuches was in 
consequence seized with a vomiting of blood, 
which finally terminated in a consumption. 
His servants, in compliance with the orders of 
their master, led the horse to the place where the 
accident happened, and there cut off his legs* 

1 If thejf eniangle.y~A similar mode of fighting was 
practised by those of the Roman giadiators who were 
called the Retiarii : beneath their bucklers they carried a 
kind of net, which, when the opportunity presented it. 
self, they threw orer the head of their adrersaries the 
Socutores, and, thus entangled, put them to death with 
a kind of trident which constituted their offensive wea- 
pon.-r. 

S WUd aMet.3— 'M. Larcher renders ^m myftt, sebras, 
but I do not see that this necessarily follows. Thesebrais 
certainly a species of wild ass ; but I oonceire that erery 
wild ass is not a lebra. Bufibn makes mention of wild 
asses very distinct from the zebns. The n«nch transla- 
tor supports his opinion from the description of the ^m^ 
myfue in Oppian, I* UL t. 183 ; but this is by no means 
eonvindng to me.— T. 

'3 <kmt»ot0Hdureaea$neL'}— See note oatiL BO othiHik 
CUo. 

4 (\iloifJUt2fl^.l— See Seneca de Irs. -At qnl uthb 
iiaid dementis est. qua anima carent, sic mutis aniraali- 
btts, quia nulla est injuria nisi a oonsiUo profecta. 

Jortin, in Remarks, at this passage of Seneca, quotes 
the incident before us from Herodotus : alter which he 



at the knees. Thus was Phamuches deprived 
of his command. 

LXXXIX. The number of the trirenei 
was twelve hundred and seven ;* of these the 
Phenicians, in conjunction with the Syrians of 
Palestine, furnished three hundred. They who 
served on board them had on their heads hel- 
mets nearly resembling those of the Greeb; 
they had breast-plates made of linen, bodden 



Canis vero caput homm et cat 
isthuo habuerit, nesdmua— oerte efuo jndioe cmdfrs- 
glum merebatur. 

Whether the dog, the first cause and occasioin of these 
erils, escaped with impunity, we are not told. Ceitsialy, 
if the horse were judge, he deserred to have Us Iqgs 
broken. 

I hare my doubts, wheUier Jortin tn this ranaric dU 
not, under tiie word eyuo, design to conrvy a poa. 

Some of my readers may probably thank me for nrM 
ing them with an excellent Greek pun, whkh I find in 
thenotesto Wesseling's Diodoras Sicnhis, toL ii. p. MQl 

Dioecurus, an E;gyptian bishop, before he befin the 
service, had the constant custom of saying, tMfmn ««cv 
(irene pasin) peace be to alL It was notorious, that the 
pious churchman bad at home a favourite mutreM, whate 
name was Irene, wliich incident produced the fbUoviat 



Tbtt immirm r«#i», 4r ftmt t»)«* fxH. 

The good bishop wishes peace (Irene) to aU i but hsv 
can he gire that to all, v^iich he keq[ie to Umseif rt bcMw. 

6 Twelve Inmdred and ae^enJ^l givtt tbe Mcooatsf 
the Ffersian fleet aa stated by Herodotus, that the rcaisr 
may compare it with that wliicfa foOows of Dhidsm 
Sicnlus: 
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withodt botsefl, tnd javelins. This people, by 
their own account, once inhabited the coasts of 
the Red Sea,* but migrated from thence to 
the maritime parts of Syria; all which dis- 
trict, as far as Egypt, is d^iomin^ed Palestine. 
The Egyptians furnished two hundred vesseb : 
they wore on their heads casques made of net- 
work; their shields were of a convex form, 
haring laige bosses ; their spears were calculat- 
ed for sea-service, and they had huge battle-axes. 
Their forces, in general, had breast-plates, and 
hsge swords* 

XC The people of Cyprus supplied fifty 
vessels : as to their armour, their princes wore 
Boitres on their heads ; the troops wore tunics, 
bat were in other respects h^ted like the 
Ctreeks. The Cyprians, according to their 
own account, are variously composed of the 
people of Salamis and Athens : some also came 
from Arcadia, some firom Cythnus, others from 
Pheoida, and others from Ethiopia. 

XCI. FVom Cilidacame one hundred ships. 
This people had a kind of helmet peculiar to 
their country, and a small buckler made of 
the untanned hide of an ox ; they had also 
tonics of wool : each of them had two spears, 
■nd a sword not unlike those of Egypt For- 
merly they were called Hjrpachaeans : they were 
aimed Cilidans from Cilex the Phenician, the 
)oa of Agenor. The Pamphylians brought 
thirty ships, and were accoutred like the 
Greeks : they are descended from those who 
>fterthe destruction of Troy were dispersed 
under Amphilochus and Calchas.^ 

6 CoaaU of the Red S«a.>-Tli«re were Flwiiidaiis of 
^frrent countries : they were to be found UfNin the 
!*naa Perdau, upon the Sinus AralHens, In E^ypt, In 
Orte, in AMcu, in Epirna, and eren in Attica.— See 
Btmfdtim. . ^mnnn y*fH n Ahpmn* lliere b a race of 
PheaidanB amonir the Athenlam. In ihort, it waa 
a title introduced at SUon and the coast ail^ofaiinf , 
^ people fhun "Egj^X ; and who the people were that 
brought it, may be known from teraral paaeagce in an- 
eieac hfatory, but particularly from an extract In Enae- 
Unn— See Bryant, toL L 324, 385. 

7 C^ilesAa«;3— With the name of Cakhaa erery one Is 
aeiQainted ; but few perhi^wknow the end he met with. 
Mopens, aon of BCarto and ApoUo, had at the death of 
hit mother, by right of inheritance, the oracle of Apollo, 
atClaroa. About this period Calchas, who after the 
taking of Troy led a wanderinf life, arrired at Colophon. 
The two seers maintained a long and obstinate dispute, 
till at length Amphimachus king of Lycia terminated 
tiieir difference. Mopsoa diaraaded him from going to 
war, foretelling that he would be defeated ; Calchas,on 
the ootttrary, adrised hiro to go, assuring him he would 
proire rictoriooa. Amphimadius haring been OTercome, 
M opens reeelTed greater honours than ever, and Calchas 
put himatlf to deaUk^XorcAer. 



XCIL Fifty ships were furnished hy the 
Lydans, who were defended with breast-plates 
and a kind of buskin ; besides their spears, they 
had bows made of cornel wood ; their arrows 
were of reeds, but not feathered. From their 
shoulders the skin of a goat was suspended, 
and on their heads they wore a cap with a plume 
of feathers : they had also axes and daggers. 
They are descended from the Cretans, and 
were once called Termils; afterwards they 
took the name of Lydans, from Lycus an 
Athenian, the son of Pandion. 

X CIIL The Dorians of Asia came in thirty 
vessels : these being originaUy from the Pelo- 
ponnese, were provided with Grecian arms. 
The Carians had seventy ships, and were equip- 
ped in every respect like the Greeks, with the 
addition of axes and daggers. We have in a 
former place made mention of the name, by 
which they were originally known. 

XCIV. The lonians, armed likethe Greeks* . 
appeared with a fleet of one hundred ships. 
According to the Grecian account, this people, 
when they inhabited that part of the Pelopon. 
nese called Achaia, before the arrival of Danaus 
and Xuthus, were called the Felasgian 
.£gialians. They were afterwards named 
lonians, from Ion, son of Xuthus. 

XCV. The Islanders," in Grecian armour, 
were in seventeen vessels. These, once Pe- 
lasgian, were ultimately termed Ionian, for the 
same reason as the twelve Ionian dties founded 
by the Athenians. The .£olians brought 
sixty ships, and were armed in the Grecian 
manner : these also, according to the Greeks, 
were once Pelasgi. The inhabitants of the 
Hellespont, those of Abydos excepted, in con- 
junction with the people of Pontus, frimished 
one hundred vessels : those of Abydos, by the 
command of the king, remained to defend the 
bridges. The Hellespontians, beuig a mixed 



8 The lilanderi.y^Thteit Ionian islanders could nol 
be either those of Chios or of Samoa. These assembled 
at the Panioninm, and were a part of the twelve dtles, 
which these islanders were not DIodorus SIculus adds • 
also the inhabitants of Chios and of Samoa to the lonhuts, 
and makea, like Herodotua, a dlatinction betwixt them 
and the islanders. But who then were they? DIodorus 
SIculus informs us. The king, says he, was Joined by 
all thoee islands betwixt the Cyanev and the promonto. 
riesoflYloplumandSunhun. .Thus it appears that they 
were the isles of Ceos, or Cea, as the Latins hare It, 
Naxos, Sephros, Seriphos, Andros, and Tenos, which 
wereTSenian, and founded by the Athenians, as appears 
from Herodotus, book rUl. chap. 40, 48 ; and from Thacy. 
dides, book rlL c; 97, where it shonUI be read 1Vm« snd 
not TivM.— FofeiMMr. 
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ecAonj of lonians and Dorians, were armed like 
the Greeks. 

XCVL In each of these vessels were de- 
tachments of Medes, Perstans, and Sacs. The 
best mariners were the Phenidaos, and of the 
people of Pbenicia, the Sidonians. The sea 
and land forces of all these nations were mider 
the immediate command of their own officers. 
The mention of their particular names, as it is 
not essential to my purpose, we shall omit. It 
would indeed prove an uninteresting hibour, as 
every city had its own commander, who with- 
out any great distinction or authority merely 
helped to swdl the mass of the army. Hiose 
who had the principal conduct of the war, I 
have already enumerated, as well as the Persian 
officers to whom the command of each nation 



XCVII. The commanders in chief of the 
sea forces were, Ariabignes, son of Darius, 
#Prezaspes, son of Aspathines, and Megabysus, 
son of Megabates, together with Achcraoies, 
another son of Darius : of these Ariabignes, 
son of Darius, by a daughter of Gobryas, had 
the conduct of the Ionian and Carian fleets. — 
The Egyptians were commanded by Ach». 
menes, lm>ther of Xerxes, both on die father 
and mother's side. The two other generals 
conducted the rest of the fleet to the amount 
of three thousand vessds, which were composed 
of vessels of thirty and fifty oan, of Cercuri,' 
and of long transports for the cavalry. 

XCVIIL After the generals, the more 
distinguished officen of the fleet were the Si- 
donian Tetramnestus, son of Anysus ; Blartes 
of Tyre, son of Siromus ; Nerbalus the Ara- 
bian, son of Agbalus ; the Cilician Syenaesb, 
son of Oromedon ; and Cybemiscus die son of 
Sicas. To these may be added Gortes, son of 
Chersis, and Timonax, son of Timagoras, both 
of them Cyprians, with the three Carian 
leaders, Histiseus, son of Tymnis, Pigres, son 
oIL Seldomus, and Damasithymus, son of Can- 
daules. 

XCIX. The otW leaders 1 forbear to spe- 
cify, it not appearing necessary ; but it is im- 
possible not to speak, and with admiration, of 
Artemiifa,' who, though a female, served in 

1 Cercuri.]— Thece, accordinf to Pliny, wen a ptr. 
ticQlar kind of renel, inrentcd by the CyprUnt. 

S ifrfemtWa.]— There were two of UUfl luune, both 
nativet, and qneem of Caria, from whtdi circumstance 
they hare by diffnwnt wiiters been frequently con. 
founded. Pliny, Hardooin, and Scaliger hare been 
goilty ot thife error, and haTO aecrtbed to the flrat what 



this Grecian expedition. Oa the dealh of her 
husband she enjoyed the supreme amhority, for 
her son was not yet grown np, and her great 
spirit and vigour of mind alone induced her to 
exert herself ,on this occasion. She wais the 
daughter of Lygdamis, by her Other's side of 
Halicamassns, by her mother of Cretan de- 
scent She had the conduct of those of Hidi. 
camassus, Cos, Nisyros, and Calydne. She 
furnished five ships, which, next to those of the 
Sidonians, were die best in the fleet, 8heiMs 
also distinguished among all the allies far ths 
salutary counsels which she gave the king;— 
The people I have recited as sulijcct to Arte* 
misia, were I believe all of them Dorina. Tht 
Halicamassians wece originally of Tnenne, ^ 
rest of Epidauras. Sudi were the raariliae 
forces. 

C. Xerxes having ranged and nu m bere d his 
armament, was desirous to take a survey of 
them alL Mounted in his car, he examiBed 
eadi nation in their turn. To all of them he 
proposed certain questions, the repUcs to wUd 
were noted down by his secretariea. In this 
manner he proceeded from first to last through 
all the ranks,* both of horse and foot Whco 



la true only of the last— See Bt^le, artida AHliiIIi 
Nothing can however be more dear and wit le f i iler y, 
than that the Artemisia who accompanied Xerxes w« 
the daughter of Lygdamis. The Artemisia wfaoae maM. 
solenm in honour of her hnaband*» memory has reaimd 
her so Ulustrions, was the daughter of Ilerttmfii, mi 
lived ata much later period. The daughter of Lyg^ 
mis, of wliom it is our business to ipeak, was certaialy a 
great and illustrious chamcter. Her wisdom is very 
conqticuous, fh>m the excellent adviee wfaidi she §vf 
Xerxes ; and her valour was emineatly 'Btttngnl'^'^i 
abovethatof aU the men, in the battle of Skkm^ Sm 
in a subsequent paragraph the speech of Xerxes rao- 
ceming her, whidi has been imitated by Justin : ** Arte- 
misia queen of Halicamassus, who joined her Unm 
with Xerxes, appeared amongst tlie forwardest «sv* 
maaden in Uie liottest engagements ; and as oa tlw 
man's side there was an eftsmlnate cowardfto^ «■ the 
woman's was observed a masculine coun^e.** 

She is lu>nourably mentioned by a variety of writacs 
but at length feU a victim to the ttoder ftmim, Sht 
was violently in love with a native ct AbydM, vmmd 
Dardanus ; to rid henelf of which she took theote. 
brated lover's leap £ram the prorountory of Lucas* md 
perished.— 7. 

3 Through all tht raNA».>-The pro ce trfe n of Xmi* 
in his car through the ranks of his army is weQ d»- 
seribed by Gtover in his Leonidas, and seems to aftiNs 
fine sul^ect for an historical painting. 

Th* HMBSrdi vlUld, sad iMd^nly h* bMri 
HU trunpUnc hanm U Igh «n aU««r vhMte 
The 11*17 car with •inra npphlrm ibaa*. 
Cerulean boyk, Mkd Oiejaiaiwr giMO, 
Th* tnmaaa, Ch* nOtf* fflvwtait biMh, 
Th* Santair **PM. *Uk ttsgaMMi b*Mm 
TlM> pmrt. Ui' coBpstpM ■ ■■tl in «» •»* <^ 
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this was done, the fleet also was pushed off 
from land, whilst the monarch, exchanging his 
chariot for a Sidonian vessel, on the deck of 
which he sat, beneath a golden canopy, passed 
slowly the heads of the ships, proposing in like 
manner questions to each, and noting down the 
answers. The commanders had severally 
moored their vessels at about four plethra from 
shore, in one uniform line, with their stems 
out to sea, and thei^ crews under arms, as if 
prepared for battle. Xerices viewed them, 
passing betwixt their prows and the shore. 

CL When he had finished his survey, be 
went on shore ; and sending for Demaratus, 
the son of Ariston, who accompanied him in 
this expedition against Greece, he thus ad- 
dressed him : ** From you, Demaratus, who 
are a Greek, and as I understand from your- 
self and others, of no mean or contemptible 
city, I am desirous of obtaining information ; 
do you think that the Greeks will presume to 
make any resistance against me ? For my own 
part, not to mention their want of nuianimity, 
I cannot think that all the Greeks, joined to 
all the inhabitants of the west, would be able 
to withstand my power : what is your opinion 
on this subject ?*' " Sir," said Demaratus, in 
reply, " shall I say what is true, or only what is 
i^^reeable ?*** Xerxes commanded him to 



Tb« varieua genu which IndU'i mUiM affbrd. 

To lUck tb* pomF of klnfft. In baraUli'd gakl 

A Kolpturad Mfl* from behind dIspUj'd 

Hl» stately utck, and o'er the rojal band 

OaMnUh'd bU daitUnir vfaBga. Eifht KmcroM itawla, 

Wbkh en tb* fWm'd NlMMn plain war* nanad 

In wintry MedU, dnw th* radUnt car. 

. — — At tb* >i|pial bound 
Tb' attMitiT* ttaada, the chariot flic* ; bvblnd 
Tan tbowand bors*men in thundar awaap the fiald— 
H* now draws nl(h. Th' innanwrabl* boM 
lUil back by nation* and admit tbcir lard 
With all hk Mtrapt. As fraoi cr;«tal domas, 
Bnllt nndcroaatb an arch d pmdant ••*•, 
Wbaa that stem power wbow trident rales th* deed*. 
With eacb caerulcan deity, aKanda 
Tbiva'd In his pearljr cbailot— all tbe d**p 
Divides lu besom lo th' em*ntlnff god. 
So Xersas red* b*cween tb* Asian werM, 
OaeillMr Sid* weeding. UmUa$, 

4 Or omfy wkat ia agretabie.y-ThlB natnnlly brfaifi 
to ntod the old proverb In the Andrla of Terence : 

Obsrqninm amlco*. Teritas odium parlU 
WMch exprveakm Cirero, in hia treatise de AmidtiA, 
r«>probatee with proper dignity. 

9ee aleo toire lines, quoted in Athenana, from Aga. 
tho, tbe EngUth of irhich U, If I ipeftk the truth I shftU 
not pleaee you : If I please you I thall not speak the 
truth. 

If,M appenra from Xenophon in partlcnUr, and from 
TAriooa other writers, that to apeak the truth conatitutcd 
ma in4bpenaable part of Paraisn edoeatlon, these words 
off Domaratua most have ap peared an iDsnlt to Xence*. 



speak the truth, assuring him that he would be 
as agreeable to him as ever. 

CII. " Since," answered Demaratus, " you 
command me to speak the truth, it shall be my 
care to deliver myself in such a manner that no 
one hereafter, speaking as I do, shall be con« 
victed of falsehood* Greece has ever been the 
cbUd of poverty ; for its virtue it is indebted to 
the severe wisdom and discipline,* by which it 
has tempered its poverty, and repelled its op«- 
pressors. To this praise all the Dorian Greeks 
are entitled ; but I shall now speak of the Xja* 
cedaemonians only. You may depend upon it 
that your propositions, which threaten Greece 
with servitude, will be rejected, and if all the 
other Greeks side with you against them, the 
Lacedsmonians will engage you in battle* 
Make no inquiries as to their number, for if 
they shall have but a thousand men, or even 
fewer, they will fight you."* 

CIIL " What, Demaratus," answered Xer- 
xes, smiling, ** think you that a thousand men 
will engage so vast a host ? Tell me, you who, 
as you say, have been their prince ? would you 
now willingly engage with ten opponents ? If 
your countrymen be what you describe them, 
according to your own principles you, who are 
their prince, should be equal to two of them. 
If, therefore, one of them be able to contend 
with ten of my soldiers, you may be reasonably 
expected to contend with twenty : such ought to 

not to be Justified by any affected humility, or any real 
difference of rank. What Homer thought on this snb. 
Ject may be gathered fh>m the two noble lines whidi he 
puts into the mouth of Achilles : 

Wbo dares tbink one thing and another tail. 

My Hml detests him as the gates of boll.— T. 
5 WUiom and ditripUne.'}~'The character which De. 
maratus here gives of the Greeks, corresponds with that 
aadgned to this Ronuma in the Cato of Addison t 

A Roman seal is bent en bighcs views i 

To rlvUiae tbe rade anpolish'd world. 

And lay It under tb* restraint of laws I 

To make man mild and sociable to man 1 

To cnltlTate the wild Ucentioas ssvage 

With wiadom, dkcipUne, and liberal arte, 

Tb'cmbeUisbmeoSserillb. Virtnce like theee 

Make baoMio natnie shine, reform the se«sl. 

And break ow fief«e barbarians tnio men. 
WiU fight you.]— In ckiae imitation of the pasaage^ 
before ua, the author of Leonklaa makea Xerxes thiia 
addreaa Demaratus ; 

New declare 

If yonder Grecians will oppoee tttatr march. 

To him tbe eaiW: Deem not, miffbiy lord, 

1 will deceive tbj goodness by a tale. 

To give them glecy wbo degraded mine t 

Nor be the king offWnded while I ose 

The eelce of tnith.-tbe Spartans never fly. 

Cootemptaoos onlled i 

Wilt thoa. In Larvdamen one 

Bnceunter twenty PeniiLns ? 

2X 
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bethetestofyour Msertioiis. BatifyourcouD- 
trjnnen really resemble in form and size you, 
and such other Greeks as appear in my pre- 
sence, it should seem that what you say is dic- 
tated by pride and insolence ; for how can it be 
shown that a thousand, or ten thousand, or even 
fifty thousand men, all equally free, and not sub- 
ject to the will of an individiud, could oppose so 
great an army? Granting them to have five 
thousand men, we have still a majority of a 
diousand to one ; they who like us are under the 
oomraand of one person, from the fear of their 
leader, and under the immediate impression of 
the lash, are animated with a spirit contrary to 
their nature, and are made to attadc a number 
greater than their own ; but they who are urged 
by no constraint will not do this. If these 
Greeks were even equal to us in number, I 
eannot think they would dare to encounter 
Persians. The virtue to which you allude is 
to be found among oursdves, though the ex- 
amples are certainly not numerous : there are 
among my Persian guards men who will 
singly contend with three Greeks. ■ The pre- 
posterous language which you use can only, 
therefore, proceed from your ignorance.*' 

CIV. •* I knew, my lord, fhmi the first," 
returned Demanitus,<< that by speaking truth 
I should ofiTend you. I was induced to 
give you this representation of the Spartans, 
from your mging me to speak without re- 
serve. You may judge. Sir, what my at- 
tachment must be to those who, not con- 
tent with depriving me of my paternal dig. 
nities, drove me ignondniously into exile. 
Your father received, protected, and supported 
me ;' no prudent man will treat with ingrati- 
tude the kindness of his benefactor. I will 
never presume to engage in fight with ten men, 
nor even with two, nor indeed willingly with 
one ; but if necessity demanded, or danger pro- 



voked me» I would not hesitate to fight with any 
one of those who they say is a match for three 
Greeks. The Lacedemonians, when thej 
engage in single combat, are certainly not in. 
ferior to other men, but in a body they aie 
not to be equalled. Although free, tbey are 
not so' without some reserve ; the law is their 
superior,* of which they stand in greater awe 
than your subjects do of you : they are obedient 
to what it commands,* and it commands them 
always not to fly from the field of battle, wlist- 
ever may be the number of their adversariea 
It is their duty to preserve their ranks, to con. 
quer, or to die.« If what I say seem to ytn 
absurd, I am willing in future to be sileot, I 
have spoken what I think, because the king 
commanded me, to whom may all be desires 
be accomplished.'* 

CV. Xerxes smiled at these words of De- 
maratus, whom he dismissed without anger 

8 Tkt km it their t%g>erior.'}-rrhaaMm, in bb pom 
to Liberty, giTM tUs Jmt and MlMt0« 4mripCiM «( 



1 With three Greeks y-ThiartixihotmtotTitTxtmxnm 
IntbeeiidpuiikhadbyPDlydunM. Darius, natural ton 
of Artaxerxes, and who by the dronr of the Peniaiu 
■Doeeeded to the throne, had heard of his remarkable 
•zploits; having by promises aOured him to Soaa, Poly, 
damas challenged three of those whom the Fenians eal! 
the immortal, encoontered them aO at once, and slew 
them.— LarcAer. 

« Protected and eupjHnied me.>-That prince gare 
mm the towns of Pergamus, Tenthrania, and HaUsar. 
nla, which Eufysthenes and Pfodes, desoendanto of 
Demaratos. enjoyed in the QSth Olympiad, who Joined 
tiwmselvee to Thimbron the Laeedmnonian general, 
when he passed into Asia Bfinor to make war on Per 
ate— ^Lordtor. 



• Spnsd on Enreta** bank, 

AmM a drd* oTiaft^kiBg hitl*. 

Th* pMtaot Spnta Mood, dM MbM. kiMd. 

And man-nbdnlng ci^, which no thap* 

OTpafai eettM eaoqmr. iiMrar^caHm ehana. 

I«e«i|iM thOTa hoUl. Miifaa MiU baM 

Of aqoal lift, m wcU^a lampcrM atat*. 

Whcrt mia'd aaek gatanuMBt in caob Jhi pahK. 

Each po««r M dMcklac and mppaRtnc aach. 

That Ann for afca and annievad li etomA, 

Tha tet of Graaea, vltboat ana Riddj hoar, 

On« ibock oTIkctlon or ofpar^ la^a : 

Por, dma-d the ipttnci of vaalth. corraptloa thv* 

Lay vlthar^ at tba toot. Thrtea hap^ land. 

Had not naglaetad art with waady vice 

Coaftvndad rank I bat if Athanlan arta 

i«TMi not tha lofl, yat than tha calm afaada 

OTwIadom. Ttitue, phUoto|diIc oom, 

or manly Mnaa, and wit In ftvgal phraia, 

Canllnad and pfCMM bito lacanle ftma; 

Thaia too, by rooth« thonce MlU Ur«adi*rou hIC 

Tha poblie and tbaprtvato Rtew tha lama i 

Tha chlldran of tha nuninii pablie all. 

And at la taUc <hd: fiir that thay toUM, 

For that thay Hvad anthfv.and tnmk ftr Out 

Tha tandar melhar ai|ad har aan to dia. 

Ltt<v<y.p«niLl08.&e. 
Dr Johnson says tndy of this poem, that noiw a 
Thomson's works have been so little regaided ; I nay, 
nerertheless, rentnre to promise wiMwrcr h» not p«r. 
nsed it, that it will rery well pay his attentien.-.r. 

4 WhtUUcowmand».y^**Viiih1hte\ 
says Plato, *< the law is the Idng and master: 
are not the tyrants of the laws." ** The Deity,** a«ys 
he, in another place, **is the law of wise and modrrrtt 
men j pleasure that of men who are foolish and i^m-m 
perate. '*— Zardk«r. 

5 Conquer or to tUeS^r- 



That Spartan* want an o^act whcta to fix 
Thalf eyas In Kvaranca, In obadlant diaad. 
To thasK mai« awfbl than fha nama of kiiy 
To Aite<k tramfaltaw milUana, ia dw law, 
Whoaa Moad voloaa^iilM iban tarairfkaiA 
Unmuabaf d fiiaa, ta vsDqnlA ar ta dia.— l^Mrfdbfc 
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dviUyfrom hit presence. After the above 
oonfereDce, he ieiBO?ed from Doriscat die 
gofenior who had been plaeed there by Darioe, 
■nd promoted in hk room Meecmmis, ton of 
Megadottis. He then paiaed through ThrMse 
with hk army, towards Greece. 

CVI. To this Maaeamis, as to the bravest 
of all the governors anpoinled either by him- 
self or by Darios, Xerxes sent presents every 
jesr, and Artaxenes, son of Xerxes, oontinued 
to do the same to his descendants. Belore 
this expedition against Greece, there had eon- 
ttuitly been governors both in Thrace and the 
H ell esp ont, all of whom, except Mascaniis, the 
Greeks afterwards expdled: he alone retidned 
Dodscns in his suhieetion, in defiance of the 
many and repeated exertions made to remove 
him. It was in rememhrance of these aor- 
viees, that he and all his descendants leoeived 
presents from the Idngs of Persia. 

CVIL The only one of ail those expelled 
by the Greeks, who enjoyed the good opinion 
of Xerxes, was Bogea.* the governor of Elon; 
this man he always mentioned in terms of es- 
teem, and all his descendants were hoooorably 
regarded in Persia. Boges was not undeserv- 
ing his great reputation : when he was besieged 
by the Athenians under the conduct of Cimon, 
son of Miltiaides, he might, if he had thought 
proper, have retired into Asia; this he re- 
fused, and defended himself to the last extrem- 
ity, from apprehensions that the king might 
ascribe his conduct to fear. When no pro- 
visions were left, he caused a laige pile to be 
nised ; he then slew his children, his wife, his 
concubines, and all bis family, and threw them 
into the fire ; he next cast all the gold and sil- 
ver of the place from the walls into the 
Strymon ; lastly, he leaped himself into the 
flames. This man is, therefore, very deserved- 
ly extolled by the Persians. 

CVIIL Xerxes, in his progress firom Dou 
riscus to Greece, compelled all the people 
among whom he came to join his army. All 
this tract of country, as fsr as Thessaly, as 
I have before remarked, had been made tribu- 
Ury to the king, first by Megabyzus, and con- 
clusively by Mardonius. Leaving Doriscus, 
he first passed beyond the Samothracian forts. 



6 B9ge$.'i-^'n^ proper name to by PrasaniM writ- 
ten Bom. The expetf tion of Clmon li mentkHwd by 
ThoryAdee, iEidiinee, and others.— Tliis Ctmon was the 
grandBon of the Cimoa spoken of in Liry, book tL diap. 

31. aa. 



the last of which, towards the west, is cidled 
Mesambria; contiguous to this is Stryme, a 
Thasian town. The river Lisaus waters 
both these towns, the streams of which, on the 
present occasion, wei\e insuificiait finr the army. 
This district was once called Gabtce, now 
Briantiea, and properly beleoged to the Ci- 
oonians. 

CIX. Xerxes having passed the exhausted 
bed of the Lissus, continued his march beyond 
the Grecian dties of Afaronea, Dicea, and 
Abdera ;' he p a s s e d also the fii^lowing lakes in 
the vicinity of these towns : the Ismaris, be- 
twi^ Maronea and Stryme, the Bistonis in the 
neighbourhood of Dicaa. which is filled by the 
two streams of the Trauus and Compaatos. 
Near Abdeea is no lake of importance ; bat the 
king p a s s e d near the Nestus, which empties 
itsdf into the ocean. He proceeded onwards 
through the more midland dties, in one of 
which is a lake almost of thirty stadia in cir- 
cumference, full of fish, but remarkably salt ; 
the waters of this proved only sufficient for the 
beasts of burden. The name of the city is 
Pistirus. These Grecian and mantime dties 
were to the left of Xerxes as he passed them. 

ex. The nations of Thrace, through which 
he marched, are these : the Pcti, Gconians, 
Bistones, Sapsei, Derssi, Edonians, and Ae 
Satrse. The inhabitants of the maritime towns 
followed by sea : those inland, which I have 
already specified, were, except the Satre, com- 
pelled to accompany^ the army by land. 

CXI. The Satne, as fisr as I know, never 
were subdued; they alone, of all the Thradans, 
have continued to my memory, an independent 
nation. They are remaricable for their valour. 
They inhabit lofty mountains covered with 



7 i4M»ni.3— See note to chapter IQB of book the first } 
I there obsenred that Abdera produced nuuiy Ulostrioua 
characters, yet Itis thus stlgmatiacd by Jarenal in his 
tenth Satire. Speaking of Democrltos, he says, he was one 

■ emyu pcadcatia momtsat 

Sonnaw potH vlvottt macn* nampU datniot 
Vtrmtmrn fa fslria, cnMoqu* rab ••re nawl. 

Which lines are thns translated by Dryden, rather too 
diftiaely. 

hmtn flroa to grwit a wit, a land oTbofi 

With dluhat fcncMl. a baaTW fkt with togt, 

Mtj ferm a apMt fli to iwajr tb* aula, 

Ami naka tlM mlghb'/taf aMnaieka iHr thalr SMa^— r. 

8 CompeOed to accewp ai ijf.]— Thns we find were 
these natioos oompelled to serre nnder Cyrus, who wen 
be i wr iiit him and Cnesos, not as awoHstee, but as pri. 
•oners of war. Many of them were reduced from Mo§ 
horsemen to serre on foot, and in a way, says Xeiio. 
phon, which Cyrus accounted as in the highest defree 

I eervUe, as Blinfers.«-7! 
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snow, but abounding in all kinds of trees : upon 
the summit of one of their highest hills, they 
have an oracle of Bacchus. The interpreters 
of these divine oracles are the Bessi:* a 
priestess makes the responses, as at. Delphi, 
and with the same ambiguity. 

CXIL Xerxes continued to advance, and 
passed by two Pierian cities, one called Pha- 
gra, the other Pergamos ; to his right he left 
the mountain Pangseus, which is of great ex- 
tent and height, and has mines both of gold 
and silver; these are worked by the Pieiians 
and Odomantiy and particularly by the Satnt, 

CXIIL Beyond Pangseus, to the north, are 
the Paeonians, the Doberes, and the Paeoples. 
Xerxes passed all these, keeping a westward 
direction, till he came to the river Strymon, 
and the dty of £lon: Boges, the governor of 
this last place, whom we hare before mention, 
ed, was ^en living. The country round Pan. 
gsus, is called Phillis, it extends to the west as 
iaras the Angitis, which empties itself into 
the Strymon ; to the south it continues till it 
meets the Strymon. To this river the magi 
offered a sacrifice of white horses.' 

CXIV. After performing these and many 
other religious rites to the Strymon, they pro- 
ceeded through the Edonian district of the Nine 
Ways, to where they found bridges thrown over 
the Strymon : when they heard that this place 
was named the Nine Ways, they buried there 



1 A«WL]— Ovid makes mentioa of these Beesl in* no 
▼ery flattering terms : 

Vivcrt quam mtoeram mt inter B i m m n a* Gc<a«ine.— T. 

2 Sacrifice of u^te hor$e*.'}— The particular manner 
in whirh they performed these SKrifioes, Strabo thus 
4escribes: 

When the Persians come to a lake, a rirer, or a foun- 
tain, they sink apit, and kill the victim, taking parti^n. 
lar care that the pure water in the vicinity is not 
stained with blood, which would contaminate it They 
then plaibe the flesh of the victim upon branches of myr- 
tle or laurel, and bum it with small sticks : during this 
they chaunt hymns, and offer libations of oil mixed with 
milk and honey, whit^ they pour not into the fire, but 
upon the ground.— Their hymns are very long, and 
whilst they are singing them they hokl in their bands a 
bundle of short pieces of briar. 
To which may be added the following particulars : 
When the Persians sacrificed they wore gariands, 
whidi we learn flrom the first book of Herodotus, and 
the third book of the Cyropaedia of Xenophoa They 
stiroetimes burnt all, and sometimes only part of the vie 
tim, feasting on the rem<iinder. In tlie Ifith diopter of 
Leviticus, the En^ish mda may find a general simiU- 
tude to the Persian mode of sacrifice, and indeed to that 
of all the Oriental nations. See also on this sul|}ect the 
second DIssertatkm of Hutchlnaon, prefixed to his C). 
ropsbdla, and 9 Sam. L 13, et se«).— r. 



alive nine youths and as many virgins, natives 
of the country. This custom of burying afive 
is common in Persia; and I have been infonn. 
ed that Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, when 
she was of an advanced age, commanded four- 
teen Persian children of illustrious birth to be 
interred alive in honour of that deity, who, as 
they suppose, exists tmder the earth. 

CX V. Marching still forwards, they left on 
the shore, to the west, a Grecian city called 
Argilus ; this, as well as the country beyond it, 
is called Bisaltia : leaving then to the left die 
gulph, which is near the temple of Neptune, 
they crossed the plain called Sileum, and pass- 
ing the Greek city of Stagirus, came to Acan- 
thos. The people of all these places, of mount 
Fangeus, together with those whom we have 
enumerated, they carried along with them: tbey 
who dwelt on the coast went by sea ; tiiey who 
lived distant ftt>m the sea went by land. Th« 
line of country through which Xerxes kd his 
army, is to the present day held in such exiiem e 
veneration by the Thracians, that they never 
disturb or cultivate it 

CXVI. On his arrival at Acanthos, die 
Persian monarch interchanged the rites of hos- 
pitality with the people, and presented each 
with a Median vest :' he was prompted to 
this conduct by the particular seal which they 
discovered towards the war, and from their htv- 
ing completed the work of the canaL 

CXVIL Whilst Xerxes still continued at 
Acanthos, Artachees, who had superintended 
the works of the canals, died : he was of the 
race of the Achiemenids, in great favour with 
the king, and the tallest of all the Persians : he 
wanted but four fingers of five royal cubits,* 
and was also remarkable for his great strength 
of v<Hce. The king was much afflicted at his 
loss, and buried him with great magnificence, 
the whole army being employed in erecting a 
monument to his memory. The Acaothians, 
in compliance with an oracle, invoke him by 
name, and pay him the honours of a hero. 
Xerxes always considered the death of Arta. 
chses as a great calamity. 

CXVIII. Those Greeks who entertained 
the Persian army, and provided a banquet for 



3 AfcduruMwl]— Thiswasinventedby£ 
wife of Ninns ; it was so very graceful, that tlw MaAes 
adopted it, after they had conquered Asia ; the Fm^bIim 
followed their examfrfe.— LtfrioA^r. 

4 Five royal eii&t<f.>- Suppoaing our author to aneasi 
here the Babykmten measure, this, aeoordii^ lotli« eons. 
putation of d'AnviUe, would be seven feet eight i 
high.— I.arc4er. 
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the king, were reduced to extreme misery, and 
compelled to abandon their country. On ac 
count of their cities distributed along the con- 
tinent, the Thasians al^o feasted Xerxes and 
his ibices ; Antipater, the son of Orgis, a man 
of great reputation, was selected by his country, 
men to preside on the occasion ; by his account 
it appeared that four hundred talents of silver 
wane expended for this purpose. 

CXIX. No less expense derolred upon the 
other cities, as appeared by the accounts deli- 
▼ered in by the different magistrates. As a 
long previous notice was given, preparations 
were made with suitable industry and magnifi- 
cecce. As soon as the royal will was made 
krjown by the heralds, the inhabitants of the 
several cities divided the com which they pos- 
seised, and employed many months in reducing 
it to meal and flour. Some there were, who 
purchased at a great price the finest cattle they 
could procure, for the purpose of fattening them : 
others, with the same view of entertaining the 
army, provided birds both of the land and the 
water, which they preserved in cages and in 
ponds. Many employed themselves in making 
cups and goblets of gold and silver, with other 
utensils of the table ; these last-mentioned ar. 
tides were intended only for the king himself, 
and his more immediate attendants ; with re. 
sped to the army in general, it was thought 
sufficient to furnish them with provision. On 
the approach of the main body, a pavilion was 
erected, and properly prepared for the residence 
of the monarch, the rest of the troops remain, 
ed in the open air. From the commencement 
of the feast to its conclusion, the fatigue of 
those who provided it is hardly to be expressed. 
The guests, after satisfying their appetite, pass, 
ed the night on the place ; the next morning, 
after tearing up the pavilion, and plundering its 
contents, they departed, without leaving any 
thing behind them. 

CXX. Upon this occasion the witty remark 
of Megacreon of Abdem, has been handed 
down to posterity. He advised the Abderites 
of both sexes to go in procession to their tem- 
ples, and there in the attitude of supplicants, 
entreat the gods to continue in future to avert 
from them the half of their cahunities. With 
respect to the past, be thought their gratitude 
was due to heaven, because Xerxes did not 
take two repasts in a day. If the Abderites, 
he observed, had been required to furnish a 
dinner as well as a supper, they must either 
hate prevented the visit of the Idng by flight, 



or have been the most miserable of human 
beings. 

CXXI. These people, severe as was the 
burden, fulfilled what had been enjoined them. 
From Acanthos, Xerxes dismissed the com- 
manders of his fleet, requiring them to wait his 
orders ac Therma. Therma is situated near 
the Themuean gulf, to which it gives its name. 
He had been taught to suppose this the most 
convenient rood ; by the command of Xerxes, 
the army had marched from Doriscus to Acan- 
thos in three separate bodies : one went by the 
sea-coast, moving with the fleet* and was com. 
manded by Mardonius and Masistes ; a second 
proceeded through the midst of the continent, 
under the conduct of Tritantoechmes and Ger- 
gis ; betwixt these went the third detachment 
with whom was Xerxes himself, and who were 
led by Smerdomenes and Megabyzus. 

CXX II. As soon as the royal mandate was 
issued,the navy entered the canal which had been 
sunk at mount Athos, and which was continued 
to the gulf, contiguous to which are the cities 
of Assa, Fidorus, Singus, and Saiga. Taking 
on board a supply of troops from these places, 
the fleet advanced towards the Tbermiean gulf, 
and doubling the Toronean promontory of 
Ampelos, passed by the following Grecian 
towns, from which also they took reinforcements 
of vessels and of men — Torona, Galepsus, 
Sermyla, Mecybema, and Olynthus. All tlxe 
above district is now named Sitbonia. 

CXXIII. From the promontory of Am. 
pelos, they proceeded by a short cut to the 
Canastrean cape, the point, which, of all the 
district of Pallene, projects farthest into the 
sea ; here they took with them other supplies 
of men and ships, from Potidaea, Aphjrtus, 
Neapolis, ^ga, Therambus, Scione, Menda, 
and Sarm. These cities are situated in the 
region now called Pallene ; known formerly by 
the name Phlegra. Coasting onwards to the 
station appointed, they supplied themselves 
with troops from the cities in the vicinity of 
Pallene, and the Thermsan gulf. The names 
of these, situate in what is now called the 
Cnossean region, are Lipaxus, Combrea, Lissas, 
Gigonus, Campsa, Smila, and ^nea. From 
this last place, beyond which I shall forbear to 
specify the names of cities, the fleet went in a 
straight direcrion to the Thermcan gulf, and 
the coast of Mygdonia ; it ultimately arrived at 
Therma, the place appointed, as also at Sin- 
dus and Chalestra, on the river Ajdus, which 
separates Mygdonia from Bottixis. In a 
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narrow neck of this region, leading to the sea, 
are found the cities of Icbnae and Pella. 

CXXIV. The naval forces stationed them- 
selves near the river Axios, the town of Ther- 
ma, and the other neighbouring dttes, where 
they waited for the king. Directing his inarch 
this way, Xerxes, with all his fovves. left Acan- 
thos, and proceeded over the continent through 
PsBoniaand Crestonia, near the river Chidonis, 
which, taking its rise in Crestonia, flows through 
Mygdonia, and empties itself into a marsh 
which is above the river Axius. 

CXXV. In the course of this march the 
4amel8, which carried the provistons, were at- 
tacked by lions : in the darkness of the night 
they left their accustomed abode, and without 
molesting man or beast, fell upon the camels 
only.' That the lions should attack the camels 
alone, animals they had never before devoured, 

1 Tke cameb o»ly.>-** HtrodAtua,*' uys Bellanger, 
in a note apon thia passage, ** was no great naturalist. 
The Arabians, and all those who inhabit the co un tries 
where are,lioos and camels, rtrj well know that tiie 
lion lores the flesh of the camel "—Sm JElian^ Hutory 
of Animals, book xviL chap. 96. 

Herodotus, It must be confessed, was not remarkablf 
well reraed hi natural history { but if he had, it mmrt 
always hare appeared surprising to him, that Uons, who 
had nerer before seen camels, or tasted their flesh, should 
attack tiiem In preference to otiier beasts of burden. 
That in Arabia lions diould prefer a camel to a horse, 
may seem natural enough ; they know by experienee 
the flesh of these two animals, and that of the camels is 
doubtless more to their taste : but what could hare given 
them this knowledge in Bfacedonia ? I confess that tUs 
would haTe appeared no leas manrdlous to me than to 
HerodotoB.— X.ardUr. 

"With respect to the lion, many preposterous errors 
anciently preralled, which modem improreroents and 
researdMM in natural history, liare corrected and Im. 
proTed; ncTertheless the tect here recorded l>y Herodo- 
tus must ever ^>pear manrellons. It aeems in the first 
place, that the r^on of Europe in which he has fixed 
tlinse lions is too cold for producing those animals, and 
necordhig to every testimony it was then colder than at 



It is now well known that the lion, however urged by 
hunger, does not attack its prey boldly and in an open 
manner, but insidiously: as the camels were therefore car. 
tainlyontUsocoasioo accompanied by amultitnde^t is not 
easy to conceive how they could well be exposed to the 
attacks of the lions. In the next place it is not Ukely 
tluit the Uons diould be allured to the camels l>y their 
amell, for His now very weU asoertafaied that the lion 
hM by no means an acute sense of smelling. With re- 
spect to the taste of the lion. It is said that having once 
tasted human blood it prefers it to all other food. Of the 
tiger, wlilch is only a diAsrent spedce of the same geons 
with the Uon. both being felee, it Is said, but I know not 
from what accuracy of experiment (M* crfwervation, that 
it prefers the flesh of an African to that of an European, 
the European to the American ; but the assertion may 
b« reasonably disputed.— r. 



or even seen, is a fact which I relate with «r« 
prise, and am totally, unable to explain. 

CXXVI. These places abound widi Bim 
and wild bulls, the laige boias of wlnck m 
carried to Greece. On the one aide the )!»• 
tus, which flows throng Abden, sad oatk 
other the Achelous, pesaag ^rau^ Aaai> 
nia, are the limits hejaoi wtiA no hsss m 
found.* In the intermediate region betmit 
these two places lions are pndueed; but BO ese 
has ever seen theoi in Europe^ bejond tk 
Nestus to the east, or beyond the A^ekm n 
the west 

CXXVII. On his arrival st Tkam 
Xerxes halted with his army, whidi ocoBpc4 
the whole of the coast from Tbenna tod Mjg- 
dooia, as fiur as the rivers Lydiss md UaKM. 
mon, which forming the limits of Boctids md 
Macedonia, meet at last in the MBechnaeL 
Here the BariMrians encamped: of all the riven 
I have enumerated, the Chidonis, which isvi 
from Crestonia, was the only one which did 
not afford suflSdent water for the troopi. 

CXXVIII. Xerxea, viewing firam Thtf. 
ma» Olympus and Ossa, ThessaUan DoaatMai 
of an extraordinary height, betwixt which mi 
a narrow passage where the Peoeut poured iti 
stream, and where was an entrance to Theeolji 
he was desirous of sailing to the mouth of thii 
river. For the way he bad determiBcd to 
nuut:h as the safest was through die highcosa* 
try of Macedonia, by the Perrfacbi, ind tk 
town of Gonnus. He instantly howerci Mt 
about the accomplishment of his wisk ^ 
accordingly went on board a Sidonian trnd^ 
for on such occasions he alw<ys pre&ned tk 
ships of that country ; leaving here his bad 
forces, he gave the signal for all the fleet to 
prepare to set saiL Arriving at the moodi of 
the Peneus, he observed it with particular id. 
miration, and desired to know of his guidet if 
it would not be possible to ttun the itxtmi 
and make it empty itself into the sea in mbm 
other place. 

CXXIX. Thessaly is said to hate beet 
formerly a marsh, on all sides sorroonded bj 
lofty mountains; to the east by Pdioo *^ 



« Liont are fnmd.y-Uom are not at sD fe***" 
Aaertea, and fewer In Asia than AfriciL Tb*"*^ 
history of the lion may be perused in Bnffoa wHk ■«* 
information and antertaimbent, but more wel ks^' 
ledge concerning this noble animal may P*'*^*!^ 
talned from SparmanM Voyage to the ^f* ^ 
Hope, than fr«« ray othMT writer «• *lB •i*N<<^'^ 
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On% wbote buat meet etch other ; to the 
north bj Olympiis, to the west by Pindus, to 
tbe soatb by Othrys. The spsce betwixtthese 
i> Thesialy, into whkh depressed region numy 
ri?en pour their wmters, but more particularly 
tbsw five, the Peneus, the Apidanus, the 
Onocbonus, the Enipeas, and the Pamisos: 
•U these, flowing from the mountains which 
MUToand Thessaly into the plain, are till then 
distinguished by specific names. They after- 
wards unite in one narrow channel, and are 
poured into the sea. After their union they 
take the name of the Peneus only. It is said, 
that formerly, before this aperture to the sea 
existed, all these rivers, and also the lake Bos. 
bel8» had not as now any specific name, but 
that their body of water was as large as at pre- 
lent, and the whole of Thessaly a sea. The 
Thesaalians affirm, and not improbably, that 
the valley through which the Peneus flows was 
formed by Neptune. Whoever supposes that 
Neptune causes earthquakes, and that the con- 
sequent chasms are tbe work of that deity, 
may on viewing this spot easily ascribe it to his 
power: to me, the separation of these moun- 
tams i^ipears to have been the eflfect of an 
earthqtnke.* 

CXXX. Xerxes inquiring of his guides 
whether the Peneus might be conducted to the 
sea by any other channel, received ftom them, 
who were well acquainted with the situation of 
tbe country, this reply : « As Thessaly, O king, 
is on every side encircled by mountains, the 
Peneus can have no other communication with 
the sea.** << The Thessalians," Xerxes is said 



S An rarA4«iaAw.3— Ths rvader mnj see in Fhiloetra. 
tw, the description of a picture in which Neptune is re. 
presented as In tlie act of separatinflr tbe raoontalniL— 
Seeabo Straba The traditfam that Oasa and Olyropas 
WW* aadenfelf dmerent parts of the same mountain, ex. 
Isted from a very remote period ia Oreeea; andaeeord. 
hif to Mr Wood, in his Enaf on Homer, isnot now oh. 
ttterated. Tbe TaUey through which the Ptmeos iowt 
istbeeelebraledTaleofTenpe,thefkiiitfia tbemeofso 
many poetical effoskmste ancient periods, as wen as at 
the present llie river Peneus is no where better dee. 
cribed than in the following Unea of Ovid : 



Em wmmmt H— awila n «>w y u ^Md wdlqwi 
SUt*. vMMil Tmbv* rm qwi Pmmim ab Un* 
Milium Ptaio •pWDMlt v«lvliaf oodto 
IKJacta^tM gwU tanvM acitantU tkmm 
NuhlU ooodadt, Munmatq** wpcrirlii* sjItm 
ImpUU t N«lt« plwqmaB vlctm htlgtt. 

Mttmm$rplk.l.a«$. 

Very C»w mders wttl require to be told that Ovid 
made the banks of the FMeos the seeae of bis fabto of 
Daphne ana ApoUa— r. 



to have answered, «are a sagacious people. 
They have been careful to decline a contest for 
many reasons, and perticuhiriy as they must 
have discerned that their country would afford 
an easy conquest to an invader. All that 
would be necessary to deluge the whole of 
Thessaly, except the mountainous parts, would 
be to stop up the mouth of the river, and thus 
throw back its waters upon the country.*' 
This observation referred to the sons of Aleuas, 
who were Thesaalians, and the first Greeks 
who submitted to the king. He presumed that 
their conduct declared the general sentiments 
of the nation in his favour. After surveying 
the place he returned to Therma. 

CXXXL He remained a few days in the 
neighbourhood of Pieria, during which interval 
a detachment of the third of his army waa em- 
ployed in clearing the Afacedonian mountains, 
to facilitate the passage of the troops into the 
country of the Perrhsebi. At the same time the 
messengers who had been sent to require earth 
and water of the Greeks returned, some with 
and some without it 

CXXXII. Among those who sent it, were 
the Thessalians, the Dolopians, the Enlans, the 
Perrhsebi, the Locri, the Magnetes, the Melians, 
the Achieans of Phthiotis, the Thebans, and the 
rest of the people of Boeotia, except theThes. 
plans and Plateans. Against all these nations 
those Greeks who determined to resist the 
Barbarians entered into a solemn vow* to the 
following effect— that whatever Greeks submit- 
ted to the Persian, without the plea of una void, 
able necessity, should on any favourable change 
of their affiiirs forfeit to the divinity of Delphi 
a tenth part of their property. 

CXXXIIL Xerxes sent no messengers 
either to Athens or to Sparta, for when Darius 
had before sent to those pUces, the Athenians 
threw his people into their pit of punishment,* 



4 Soiewm eew.3— The Oraek b tvmpm frnm^ literally, 
lAfy c«« on oof*, became no alttanee or ag reeme n t was 
erermadewlthovteacrifldivaTictim. Similar to this, 
and to be expUdned in like manner, was the ferire fcsdns 

i pa of pvMMftfMut 3— Learned men have disputed 
whether the fimfmiftf was the phwe of punishment at 
Athens or at Sparta. Seethe EmaisdeCritiqae of BeU. 
anger, page (B, and the note of Larcher on this passage. 
It waa a deep pit, into which criminals were precipitated. 
See, in the Stratagemata of Folyanos, an cntertahiing 
account of the ingenioos and soooeasfnl eootrirance of 
one Aristomenes to escape from tUs horrid place. Pef. 
y«ik book iL c 2L Similar to this was the punishment 
. of precipitation from the Twpeian rock. Inflicted on state 
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the Lacedaemonians into wells, telling them to 
get the earth and water thence, and carry it to 
their king. The city and coimtry of the 
Athenians was afterwards laid waste ; bat that 
they suffered thus in consequence of their treat- 
ment of the ambassadors, is more than I will 
*issert, indeed I can by no means ascribe it to 
that cause. 

CXXXIV. But the vengeance of Talthy- 
bius,' who had been the herald of Agamemnon, 
fell upon the Lacedaemonians. There is at 
Sparta a temple of Talthybius, his posterity 
are called Talthybiadae, and are employed, as a 
mark of honour, on all foreign embassies. A 
long time after the incident we have related, 
the entrails of the victims continued at Sparta to 
bear an unfavourable appearance, till the people, 
reduced to despondency, called a general assem- 
bly, in which they inquired by the heralds, if 
any Lacedemonian would die for his country. * 

prisoners among the Romans. Perhaps it is not onrea- 
sonable to presume tluit a like kiud of punishment pre- 
vailed among the Jews, who, we are told in the gospels, 
hurried our Sariour to the brow of the hill on which the 
city was built, intending to tlirow him headlong down. 
— r. 

1 Vengeance of 7a7/A^6ita.3— The indignation of Tal- 
thybius fell generally upon the republic of LooedsBmon, 
but at Athens upon a particular house, namely, on the 
family of Miltiades, son of Cimon, because he had advis- 
ed the Athenians to put to death the heralds who came 
to Attica.— PouMnicu, boolc iiL chi^tcr 12. 

1 can no where find on what account these honours 
were paid to Talthybius and his posterity. Tlie persons 
of heralds the laws of all nations consented to hold sacred, 
but this veneration was paid not to tlie individual, but 
to the office. The name of Talthybius occurs very sel. 
dom in Homer, and is never introduced with any peculiar 
marlcs of honour or distinction.— r. 

8 Die for hi* country.y^A superstitious idea prevailed 
among the ancients, that the safety of a whole nation 
might be secured, or the liDe of an individual be preserv. 
ed, by the voluntary devotion of one or more persons to 
death.— Thus, among the Greeks in tlie instance before 
us, and in the example of Lconidas, who devoted himself 
at Thermopylae. The Romans were distinguished by the 
same absurd error ; the chasm of the forum was suppos- 
ed to dose because a Roman knight voltmtarily leiH[>ed 
into it; and a splendid victory over their adversaries 
was believed to be the oonseqnenca of the self-devotion 
<tf Decina. In succeeding times it became customary for 
individuals to devote and consecrate themsdves, their 
fortunes, and their lives, to the service of the empat>r«. 
The foUy began with Augustus, to whom one Facuvius 
thus devoted himself. That better devotion, the result 
not of superstition but of genuine patriotism, is thus 
well described by Thomson : 

But, ah ! toe lltU* known to modem tim«. 



That ny pecaUar flron onboondod Ioto 
KaWtd. which kindles the heroic tool— 
DeroUon to the public Olortoos flame, 
Celestial ardoor. In what unknown worlda, 
Proftitely •catter'd through the blue Immenae, 
Hart lbo« been Mewing mirlada, Unee In Rome, 



Upon this Sperthies,* son of AnerirtBi, 
and Bulls, son of Nicolaus, Sputuit of 
great accomplishments and distinction, offsred 
themselves to undergo whatever puiishoient 
Xerxes, the son of Darius, should think jnop^ 
to inflict on account of the murder of his asi- 
bassadors. These men therefore the Spiitus 
sent to the Modes as to certain death. 

CXXXV. The magnanimity of these two 
men, as well as the words which they med, k- 
serve admiration. On their way to Soaa tWjr 
came to Hydames, a native of Persia, and go- 
vernor of the vanquished places in Asia ocv 
the sea : he entertained them with mudi liber- 
ality and kindness, and addressed them u fol- 
lows : ** Why, O Lacedsmonians, will job 
reject the friendship of the king? From me, 
and from my condition, you may leara hoir vvU 
he knows to reward merit. He aheady tlunb 
highly of your virtue, and if you will bitt enter 
into his service, he will doubtless asagn to etrli 
of you, some government in Greece." " Hy- 
dames," they replied, " yova advice with re- 
spect to us is inconsistent : you speak from 
the experience of 3rour own, but with an en- 
tire ignorance of our situadon. To you ser- 
vitude is familiar ; but bow sweet a thin^ 
liberty is, you have never known, if you bid, 
you yourself would have advised us to maice all 
possible exertions to preserve it.*^ 

CXXXVL When introduced, on theirar- 
rival at Susa, to the royal presence, they were 
first ordered by the guards to fall prostnte, ind 
adore the king,* and some force was used to 



Old rlrtooos Rome, ao many deathleak name* 
Prom thee their lufttxe drew? Since, taaffhl by lh« 
Their poTerty pat aplendoor to the biu«b. 
Pain grew lasorloui, and death delight ? T. 

3 Sperthiei."}— 'The name of this Spartan b mr n- 
rioosly written : he ia called Spertia, Sperdus, uA ^- 
cfaea,bnt it is of no great importance. SoidashynM- 
pardonable negligence, changes tfaeae two Spartaoi inti 
Athenians. They song, in honour of these twe smM"^ 
cliaracters, a melancholy dirge called Sperchea, tkM^ 
I doubt not that Bnlis was also oelebrated in it, at ^ 
Aristogiton in that of Hannodina. See Tkeoeritu Uf- 
XV. 9& 9B.^Larcher. 

The aboTe mistake in Suidas, which Larchcr kai 
pointed out, Tonp, in his Emendations of that antb0'« 
has omitted to nottoe.— T. ^^ 

4 ro/»rwefW»t3— ITie literal meaning of the Ori«» 
as follows : You would adrise us to fight 'for it »■* W 
with spears but with hatchets : which in a naBW ex- 
plains Itself; for to fight with a spear ImpUe* «§"*< 
at a greater distance, and consequently with fc« ^'f^ 
than was possible with an axe, the wounds of wW* 
must be more severe, and less easily avoided.— f. 

5 ^ilore Me *MV.3-This was the oo»pli««nt ••■«»* 
paid to the kings of Persia, when admitted to ** IJ* 
sence ^ but this the Greeks, with th« exoeptk* «f "H"^ 
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ocNBpel them. But tbis they refused to do, 
' eren if tbey should dash their heads against the 
ground. They were not, they said, accustomed 
to adore a man, nor was it for this purpose that 
they came. After perserering in such conduct, 
diey addressed Xerxes himself in these and 
similar expressions : « Kii^ of the Modes, we 
are sent by our countrymen to make atone- 
ment for tbose lunbassadors who perished at 
Sparta.'* Xerxes with great magnanimity said 
he would not imitate the example of the Lace- 
demonians. They in killing his ambassadora 
had violated the lavrs of nations ; he would not 
be guilty of that with which he reproached 
them, nor, by destroying their messengers, in- 
directly justify their crime. 

CXXXVII. In consequence of this con- 
duct of the Spartans, the indignation of Tal- 
thybius subsided for the present, notwithstand- 
ing the return of Sperthies and Bulis to their 
country. But according to the Lacedaemonian 
account, this displeasure was after a long inter- 
▼al again conspicuous in the war betwixt the 
people of the Peloponnese and the Atheniims. 
For my own part, I see no divine interposi- 
tion* in this business : that the anger of TaU 
thybiuB should without ceasing continue to 
operate till the devoted individuals were sent 
from their country, seems just and reasonable ; 
but that it should ultimately fall on the children 
of these men, does not to me look like divine 
vengeance. Nicolaus, the son of Bulls, and 
Aneristttt, the son of Sperthies, had taken a 
fishing Teasel belonging to the Tirynthians' 



■listodai and <nM or two more, oniformlx refuted to do. 
We learn firom Valerius MaximuB, that one Tlmagoras 
an Athenian, having done this, was, by hie countrymen, 
ooQdMUMdlodle: thteUng the dignity of thdr dty in. 
ived and degraded by Urie aet of roe annoM. 

Prideaox rcmarke, that this oompUment of proetration 
More him moat have been paid the king of Persia by the 
prefheli bra and Nehemiah, or they oonid net hare had 
•eeesBtoUm.— 7. 

Dwme inierpotition.}— To impute that to divine In. 
tei p mlU on which human sagadty ia unable to account 
fbr or explain, seems the nece s s ar y result at Igndranoe 
combined with snperstltion. Tint In a case so remark. 
•Me as this before us, Herodotus should disdain to do this, 
dnee the highest credit to his candour and his wisdom, 
llie paasaga h o werer has grsatly perplexed ttie most 
learned c i wnm e nta to rs , some thinking that the ne g at i v e 
partide ought to be n»lected, others the contrary. I 
would refer the earions reader to Vslcnaer*s neu on the 
V, wUch to me s ee m s very latkfiMtory, and which 



I have of course adopted.— r. 

7 To Me Tirynthiatu.y-Thucfdidm relates the parti, 
culars of thb sffhir, book U. chapter A7. From hU ac. 
count no divine interposition seems necessary to explain 
what happened to Nioolaus and Aneristns : they were 
two of several w ho M\ Into Ihe h4nds of the Athenians, 



foil of men : being afberward sent on some 
public business into Asia by the Lacedsmo* 
nians, they were betrayed by Sitalces, son of 
Terens, king of Thrace, and by Nympho- 
dorus, son of Pythus, a man of Abdera, They 
were accordingly ci4>tured near Bisanthis on the 
Hellespont, and being carried to Attica^ were 
put to death by the Athenians, as was also 
Aristeaa, son of Adimantus, a Corinthian. — 
These events happened many years after the 
expedition of Xerxes.* 

C XX XVIII. Thb expedition, to return to 
my proper subject, was nominally said to be di» 
rected against Athens ; but its real object was 
the entire conquest of Greece. The Greeka 
were long prepared for this invasion, but they 
did not all think of it alike. They who had 
made their submission to the Persian, did not 
conceive they had any thing to apprehend from 
the Barbarian's presence, whilst diey who had 
resisted his proposals were overwhelmed with 
terror and alann. The tuiited naval armament 
of Greece was far from able to contend with 
his power ; and a great ntmnber of them dis- 
covered more inclination to go over to the 
Medes, than to concur in the general defence. 

CXXXIX. I feel myself impelled in this 
place to deliver an opinion, which though it may 
appear invidious to most men, as it seems to 
me the fact, I shall not suppress. If the Athe- 
nians, through terror of the impending danger, 
had forsaken their coimtry, or if they had staid 
merely to have surrendered themselves to Xer- 
xes, he would certainly have met with no re- 
sistance by sea ; if he had remained, without 
contest, master of the sea, the following must 
have been the event of things on the continent : 
— Although they of the Peloponnese had for- 
tified the isthmus by a nimober of walls, the 
Lacedaemonians must inevitably have been de- 
aerted by thetr allies, not so much fit>m inclino- 
tion as from their being compelled to see their 
cities regularly taken and piUaged by the Bar- 
barian fleet Thus left aJone, after numy ef. 
forts of valoiur, they would have encountered an 



who were then at variance with Spartau In the beglo. 
ning of the war, the f ■rsiinnnliiis had puttodeath such 
sa they captured by sea, and the Athenians thought them, 
selves at liberty to retaUate. Thueydides says, that 
Arlsteas, one of the captives, WM In a particular manner 
odious to the Athenlsns, as they imputed to him nmnv 
calamities they bad recently experienced ; but he vkf* 
no Ruch thing either of KlroUus or Aneristus.^7*. 

8 After tk»»xpedition of Xrrjw.}— The events heit? 
alluded to happened in the third year oi the eighty, 
seventh Olympiad, as appears from Thueydides. 
2 \' 
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honourable death. Either diii must have been 
their lot, or, seeing the other Greeks forming 
alliances with the Medes, they themselves 
would have done the same : thus would Greece 
either way have been reduced under the Per- 
sian yoke. Of what advantage the walls along 
the isthmus could possibly have been, whilst 
the king remained master of the sea, I am un- 
able to discover. Whoever therefore shall 
consider the Athenians as deliverers of Greece, 
will not be far from the truth. The scale to 
which they inclined would necessarily preponde- 
rate. In their anxiety for preserving the liberties 
of their country, they animated the ardour of all 
that part of Greece which was before inclined to 
resist the Medes. They, next to the gods, re- 
pelled the invader ; nor did the Delphic oracles, 
alarming and terrific as they were, induce them 
to abandon Greece ; but they waited to receive 
the invader. 

CXL. The Athenians, desirous to know 
the will of the oracle, sent messengers to Del- 
phi ; who, after the customary ceremonies, en- 
tering the temple, were thus addressed in a 
prophetic spirit by the priestess, whose name 
was Aristonice : 
** Unhappy men, to earth'* hut limits go ; 
Forsake your homes, and city's lofty brow. 
For neither head nor bodies firm remain. 
Nor hands assist yon, nor can feet sustain : 
AU, all is lost, the fires spread wide around, 
Bfars in his Syrian car and arms is found : 
Kot ye alone his furious wrath may fear ; 
Their towers IrtHn many shall his vengeaooe tear. 
And now from hallowed shrines the flaAes ascend. 
Black blood and sweat their fearful torrents blend. 
Horror prerails ! Ye victims of despair. 
Depart, and for unheard^ ills prepare." 

CXLL This reply filled the Athenian 
messengers with the deepest affliction : whilst 
they were reflecting on its melancholy import, 
Timon, son of Androbulis, one of the most 
illustrious citizens of Delphi, recommended 
them to assume the dress of supplicants, and a 
second time to consult the oracle. They fol- 
lowed his advice, and expressed their senti- 
ments to the oracle in these terms : " O king, 
return us an answer more auspicious to our 
country ; let our supplicatory dress and atti- 
tude incline you to compassion ; otherwise we 
will not leave your sanctuary, but here remain 
till we die." The second answer' of the 
priestess was to this efiect : 



1 Th0 second onmvr. 3— This has generally been im- 
puted to the interposition of Themistocles, who, as Pla. 
tarch informs us, despairing to influence his fellow dti- 
sens by any human arguments, brought to his aid divine 
revelationa, prodigies, and orados, which he employed 
lika machines in a theatre. 



« Of Jove, who rules OlympiaB heights above* 
Not Pallas's self the solemn will can move. 
My awful words attend then once agsdn. 
And firm they shall as adamant remain. 
When aU is h»rt within Ceoropian bouada. 
And where Citfaasron's sacred bowmi aonoda, 
Jove to his loved Tritonian maid shall give 
A wall of wood, wliere you and yours shall live 
Your numerous foea* ap|voaeh forbear to atay. 
But fly from horse, and foot, and arms away. 
Thou dialt, immortal Salamis, destroy 
The rising source of many a mother's joy : 
Thou Shalt— though Ceres scatter o'er the plain. 
Or keep within disposed, her goMen grain." 

CXLIL The messengers, as reasonably 
they might, deeming this reply less severe than 
the former, wrote it down, and returning to 
Athens recited it to the people. Many differ, 
ent, and indeed entirely opposite opinions, 
were delivered concerning the meaning of the 
oracle ; some of the oldest men thought it in> 
tended to declare that the citadd, which for- 
merly was surrounded by a pallisade, sboiild 
not be uken, to which pallisade they referred 
the oracular expression of the wooden wall — 
Others thought that the deity, by a wooden 
wall, meant ships, which therefore, omitting 
every thing else, it became them to provide. 
But they who inclined to this opinion were 
perplexed by the concluding words of the 
oracle: 

"Thou Shalt, immortal Salamis, destroy 
The rising source of many a mother's joy : 
Thou Shalt—though Ceres scatter o'er tiie plain. 
Or keep within disposed, her gold«i grain ;** 

for the interpreters of the oracle presumed, 
that a defeat would be the consequence of a 
sea engagement near Salamis. 

CXLIII. There was at Athens a man 
lately arrived at the first dignities of the state, 
whose name was Themistocles, the son of 
Neocles ; he would not allow the interpretefs 
of the oracles to be entirely right. <* If," said 
he,* *< that prediction had referred to the Athe- 
ians, the deity would not have used terms so 
gentle. The expression would surely have 
been,- < O wretched Salamis,' and not * O im- 
mortal Salamis,' if the inhabitants had been 



9 If, tttid A«.>-Tho lastmentioned oradc is 
given by Clover in his Athenaid, bookL 3Sft. 

** Ab, still ny (oolite Ilk* adamant It bard i 

MlacrmlltovannBKpariih: JoveM«tt« 

Bo wUla, |c« irnntlaic at his daoKhter^ mtit, 

H«r pMpte Nftifa wide* valla of wood i 

But ■hun tb« myriad* of taniflc hone> 

Whkfa on your Hold* an eastern Mat* iban brh^".. 

She ooaaed, th' Athenian notes her answer down i 

To one the most Intrusted of his train 

He gav* the tablet: " BmA to Athena fly," 

Heaald. "thesenorNooeloaaleae, 

By his onboonded bcoltiw, can plcreo 

The hidden senat of theaa my«t«rimu atcalaal'p 
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doomed to perish in the vidnityof that island." 
Every more sagacious person, he thought, must 
aUow that the oracle threatened not the Athe- 
nians but the enemy ; he recommended them, 
therefore, to prepare for an engagement by sea, 
the only proper interpretation of the walls of 
wood. This opinion of Themistodes ap- 
peared to the Athenians more judicious than 
that of the interpreters, who were averse to a 
naval engagement; and who advised their 
countrymen to attempt no resistance, but to 
abandon Attica, and seek another residence. 

CXLIV. Themistodes had on a former 
occasion given proofs of his superior sagacity : 
a considerable sum of money had been col- 
lected in the public treasury, the produce of 
the mines of Laurium. A proposal had been 
made, and approved, that this should be equally 
divided among the dtizens of mature age, at 
the rate of ten drachme a-head; Themistodes 
dissuaded* the Athenians from this measure, 
and prevailed on them to fiimish out with it aj 
fleet of two hundred vessels, for the war with 
JBgina. It was this war, therefore, which 
operated to the safety of Greece, by obliging 
the Athenians to become sailors. This fleet 
was not applied to the purpose for which it 
was originally intended, but it opportunely 
served for the general benefit of Greece. The 
above ships being already prepared, the Athe- 
nians had only to increase thdr number : it 
was therefore determined, in a general council, 
held after the dedaration of the oracle, that 
they could not better testify thdr obedience to 
the divinity, than by meeting at sea the Barba- 
rian invader of their country, in conjunction 
with those Greeks who chose to join their arms. 
— Such were the orades delivered to the 
Athenians. 

CXLV. At this coundl all the other 
Greeks assisted who were animated with an 
ingenuous ardour with respect to their country. 
After a conference, in which they pledged 
themsdves to be faithful to the common in- 
terest, it was first of all determined, that thdr 
private resentments and hostilities should cease. 
At this period great disturbances existed, but 
more particularly betwixt the people of Athens 



3 Tkemistoct0» <K»y«l«t3— Pfotvch. in his life of 
Them\Mtoc\m, relates the sune (met It was doobtlea a 
Ih>14 though sagadons measure, and one of those which, 
as it happens to meet the temporary emotion of the peo. 
pie, occasioDB a man either to he torn in pieces as the 
bvtTMftr, or venerated aa the saviour of his country.— r. 



and ^gina. As soon as they heard that Xer- 
xes was at Sardis, at the head of his forces, the 
Athenians resolved to send some emissaries 
into Asia,' to watch the motions of the king. 
It was also determined, to send some persons 
to Argos to form with that nation a confede- 
racy against the Persian war : others were 
sent to Sicily, to Gelon, the son of Dinome- 
nis ; some to Corcyra and Crete, to solidt as- 
sistance for Greece. It was their view, if pos. 
sible, to collect Greece into one united body, 
to counteract a calamity which menaced their 
conmion safety. The power of Gdon was 
then deemed of so much importance, as to be 
surpassed by no individual state of Greece. 

CXLVI. When all these measures were 
agreed upon, and their private animodties had 
ceased, their first step was to send three spies* 
to Asia. These men, on their arrival at Sar- 
dis, were seized in the act of examining the 
royal army, and being tortured by the command 
of the generals of the land-forces, were about 
to be put to death. When Xerxes heard of 
this, he expressed himself displeased with the 
proceedings of his officers, and sending some 
of his guards, he commanded them to bring the 
spies to his presence, if they were not already 
dead : the guards arrived in time to preserve 
them, and they were conducted to the royal* 
presence. Xerxes after inquiring their busi. 
ness, directed his guards to lead the men round 
his army,* and show them all his forces, both 
horse and foot ; when they had fully satisfied 
their curiosity, he suffered them to depart 
without molestation, wherever they thought 
proper. Xerxes was prompted to this conduct, 
by the idea that if the spies were put to death, 
the Greeks would be able to form no concep- 
tion of his power, exceeding even the voice of 
fame ; he imagined also, that the loss of three 
individuals could prove of no serious detriment 
to the enemy. But he conduded, that by the 



4 7%rM 4Mei:3— Tha treatment of spies Is one of tliose 
things about which nations the most polished and the ' 
moot barbarous liaTe always thought and acted alike. 
To hang a spy the moment he b disoovered, without 
any forms of Judicial process, is warranted by universal 
eonaent, and seems Justiflable on tlie common maxims of 
poUcy. 

The refinement of modem times annezea a consider, 
able dflfree of InAuny to the employment and charaetsr 
of a spy, but the enterprise of Diomede and Ulysses, aa 
recorded by Homer, seems to prove that this was not ' 
always tlie case.— r. 

5 /ImmmT kit amtg^^A similar conduct was pmoed 
by Caios Fabrkias, with regard to tha spies ef PyrrtMis. 
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return of tb«se men to Greece, the Greeks, 
bearing of the prepftrations made against them, 
woold not wait his arrival to make their sub- 
missions ; and that consequently he should be 
■pared the trouble of marching against them. 

CXLVIL Upon another occaskm Xenes 
appeared to reason in the same manner : when 
he was at Abydos he saw some vessels sailing 
over the Hellespont, which carried com from 
the Pontus to iBgina and the Peloponnese. 
When his attendants discorercd them to be 
enemies, they prepared to pursue them, and 
looked eameidy on the king, as expecting his 
orders to do so. Xerxes inquired where these 
vessels were going ; on being told to the enemy, 
tmd that they were hdcn v^th com, « Well," 
he replied, •* and are we not going to the same 
place, carrying with us com amongst other ne- 
cessaries ? How, therefore, am these injure us, 
who are carrying provisions for our use." The 
spies, after surveying all that they desired, re- 
turned to £urope. 

CXLVIII. After their return, those 
Greeks who had associated to resist the Per- 
sian, sent messengers a second time to Aigos. 
The Aigives give this account of their own 
conduct ;•— They wen acquainted, they say, at 
a very early period, with the Barbarian's vievrs 
* upon Greece; and being aware, and indeed 
assured, that they would be called upon by the 
Greeks for their assistance to oppose him, they 
aent to inquire of the orade at Delphi, what 
Jine of conduct they might most advantageous- 
ly pursue. They had recently lost six thousand 
of their countrymen, who were slain by the 
Lac ed ae m onians, under the conduct of Cleo- 
mcnes, the son of Anaxandridea. The Pythian 
oaade them this reply : 

** Yoa, whom yoor nelglilMmn hate, whilst gods 

aboTe, 
Immortia gods, with troMt Idndness lore, 
Krep duM within, and well yoor head defend, 
Which to the iimbs shall sure protection lend.** 

This was the answer given them by the Py- 
thian, before the arrival of the Grecian envoys. 
When these had delivered their commission to 
the senate of Aigos, the Aigives expressed 
themselves disposed to enter into a pacific 
treaty with the Lacedsemonians, for a term of 
thirty years, upon condition of having the com. 
maod of half of the troops ; they thought that 

1 r»eeiMnmafufo/Aa(r]—DlodonisSioDlas says, that 
the Ajgives sent deputies totfaagaaeraiasiinibly, who, 
on asking for a share of tlie oomBBaad, reoeired an answer 
to this effect: thatif they thought it harder to submit to 



in justice they might chum the wl:ole, hot 
agreed to bt satisfied with half. 

CXLIX This, according to their < 
count, was the answer of the Aigive i 
contradiction to the advice of the oimcfe, not la 
join the Grecian confederacy. Their atwe af 
the divinity did not prevent their nrg^ wkfc 
eagerness a treaty for thirty years, in wUek 
period their children, they presunsed, mmii 
arrive at manhood ; and they feared, if they m- 
fused to make a treaty, and their fiarmcx mm- 
fortunes should be aggravated by anj acw 
calamity in the Persian war, they noght be 
ultimately reduced under the 
yoke. To these proposals of the Afg;ive J 
the Spartan envoys rqilied, that with i 
to the treaty, they would relate their c 
tion to their countrymen; btttastotheBifiaiiy 
command, they were authorised to aakc this 
decisive answer ; That as they bad twatiag^ 
and the Aigives but one,* the Spartans tuM 
not deprive either of their two ' aoveragas of 
his privileges ; but there was no nelson why ilK 
Aigive prince should not be vested with m joist 
and equal authority. Thus the Aigivca r^tt 
that they found themselves unaUe to ssbmxt la 
the Lacedasmonian insolence, dioosii^ ntkr 
to be sutgect to the Barbaiians» than to the 
tyranny of Sparta.* They therefore infbnac^ 
the ambassadors, that if they did not quit their 
territories before sunset, they should be rcfud- 
ed as enemies. 

CL. The above is the Argive account ; an- 
other report, however, is prevalent in Greece : 
— Xerxes, it is said, before he commenced hos- 
tilities with Greece, sent a herald to AigoB, 
who was instructed thus to address the peo^ : 
*' Men of Aigos, attend to the words of Xer> 
xes : we are are of opinion that Persea, wfaon 
we acknowledge to be our ancestor, was the 



the command of a Oredan, than to have a FQiliaiii 
master, they roiglit as well stay, as tliey were in foiat: 
if tliey were ambMoos to Iwre the oomsnand of Orasca^ 
tiiey most desrrre it by their noble actiaas. 

S The Argieet btU oim.]— Larcher remarks on tUlB 
passage, that it is tlie only one he has been aUe to dis. 
eorer, whidi mentioDs there being a Idag of Argva. 

8 EOker oftMr fwo.]— In book t. cfe«p. 1% mm w 
told expressly that the Spartans passed a law, fortiddtag 
both their Idngs to be at the same time present with the 
army; with which assertion the pas sa ge before as cri- 
4fmtiy *»** Mt it^ ff . 

4 l)fram^ of Sparta.'}— Tht LacedsBflBoniaaB, says 
Valcnaer, and Cleomenes in partbnhu-, had on Tatioos 
occasions treated the Argives iii; these, therefore, with 
tlie Achaans, were the only pec^ of tlie Feiopoiaoesc 
who refused to assist them in the Ftk^onneaan war. 
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M>n of PeneiiB, whose mother was DoMie, and 
uf Andromeda, the daughter of Cephens ; thm 
it appears that we derive our origin iTom you.* 
it wouldy therefore, he nnnatmal either for us 
to carry on war with those from whom we are 
descended, or for you to make us your adver- 
saries, by giving your assistance to others. 
Remain, therefore, in tnmquillity at home ; if 
what I meditate prove suocessfol, no nation 
shall receive from me greater honours than 
yours.** This proposition appeared to the 
Argives of sudi serious importance, that they of 
themselves made no application to the Greeks ; 
and when they were called upon for their assis- 
tance, they claimed an equal command, merely 
with the Tiew of remaining quiet, for they knew 
the Laoedsmonians would refuse it.* 

CLI. The above receives confirmation from 
a drcufflstance represented in Greece to have 
happened many years afterwards. The Athen- 
Jans, Qpoo some occasion or other, sent ambas- 
aadofv to Susa, the city of Memnon,* amongst 
whom was Oallias, the son of Hipponicus : at 
the same place, and time, some Aigives were 
present, to inquire of ArtSKenes, the son of 
Xerxes, whether the friendship they had formed 
with his fioher Xerxes oontinued still in force. 



5 Our origin from jfou.y'lt the fMm of Oreeee msy 
ke credited, tiM royal famlUM of PenU and Argoa cune 
from the MMM touroe. FroB Danae, the daughter of 
Acrisias and Jnptter, eaoM Peneup, kiof of Argoaj 
PWMoe had by Andromeda, the daughter of Cephens, 
IVrtee, who gave hlanameto the Persians, before called 
Cepheoea.'— LareJher. 

U to tndy Mid by Plato On Akibiad. ToL U. p. 1900 that 
the HeracUdsB hi Greece, and the AdMsmenidsB Mnoog 
the Persians, were of the same stock. On this aoconnt 
Herod otua makes Xerxes daim kindred with the Argires 
of <k«eee, as being equally of the posterity of Persos, 
the same aa Peneos, ihm son, under which charaeter 
the Persiana described the patriarch from whom they 
were descended. Ptfseos was the same as Mithras, 
IS styled 



PnglteMii M« PtTMi wb nipibM aaiH 
IndigwMs Hqul tOT^MMaan cmmmM Mhhrui. 

m^tm ntk. 1. 717. 

The aborato Cram Bryant, toL IL 67, 68.— See also, of 
the same work, toL L 466, and roL iU. 9861 

6 WouU rtrfim ill3— Plutarch hi his Essay on the ma- 
%ulty of Herodotus, which I have flreqnently had occa. 
■ion to mention, aajrs, that tUs pMsage is a remarkable 
iMianee of our author's maUee. *« Erery body knows,** 
•sys Plutarch, •* thai the Argires were not unwUUng to 
«Mer Into the Oredan confederacy, although they did 
tkot choese to submit to the tyranny of the L aceda m o. 
nians."— T. 

7 Ciijf 0/ Af««MM.>-BuUt by Tlthooos, tte ftther of 
Mwnnon. and called both by Herodotus and Stn^bo the 
" ■ idty. 



or whether he regarded them as enemies. 
Artaxeixes replied, that it certainly did con- 
tinue, and that no city had a greater share of 
his regard than Argos. 

CLIL In relating the ahove, I neither speak 
from my own knowledge, nor give any opinion, 
having no other authority but that of the 
Ai|ives themselves, for saying that Xerxes 
sent a herald to Aigos, or that the Argiye am- 
bassadors at Susa interrogated Artaxerxes 
concerning his friendship for their country. 
This, however, I know, that if all men were 
to produce in one place* their faults, in order 
to exchange them for those of their neighhoursy 
the result would be, that after due examination^ 
each would willingly return with what he 
brought. — The conduct of the Aigives, accord- 
ing to this representation, was i)pt the basest 
possible. But it is incumbent upon me to 
record the different opinions of men, thon^ 
I am not obliged indiscriminately to credit 
them ; and let this my opinion be applied to 
the whole of my history. It is then also as- 
serted, that the Argives first invited the Per- 
sian to invade Greece, imagining, afrer the 



8 Produce in one pfaec]— This passage b obecura. 
The meaning of Herodotus seems to be, that If we take 
the representation of the Argires, their guilt was not 
oonsiderable, according to the favourable eye with which 
all men Tiew their own foults. ** I know," says he, 
**that all men would rather keep their own fiuilts; than 
take those of others.** 

A similar sentiment to this is well expressed by lord 
Chesterfleld, hi a paper of the World. 

If, sometimes, our common parent has been a little 
partial, and not kept the scales quite eren, if one pre. 
ponderatee too much, we throw into the lighter a due 
counterpoise of Tanity, which never fails to set all right 
Hence it happens, that hardly any man would without 
resen r e, and in every particular, Aange with any other.** 

Solon, according to Valerius Maximus, book vM. c SL 
asserted the same thing concerning human miseries. 
*< Solon alebat si in unum locum cuncti mala sua conto. 
Ussent, foturum ut propria depcnrtare domum quam ex 
co mmnni miseriamm aoervo portionem suam ferrs maL 
lent** This topic is treated with great humour In 
the Spectator, ^o. M7 and 5fia Should there be any 
doubt about the meaning of mum in this passage, it may 
be obeenreu that Phitardi substitutes *yMXnftmTm, 

Phitareh, after reprobating the manner in which Her. 
odottts speaks of the Argives, adds this comment : 

•* What he therefore reports the Ethiophm to have ex. 
claimed, concemiiig the ointment and the purple, ' Da- 
ceitftil are the beauties, deceitful the garments of the 
Persians,* may be q>plied to himself : for deceitfhl are the 
phraaea, deesltiU the flgures, which HerodotiM employ^ 
being perplexed, fkUacious, and unsounl For m pahs, 
ters set off and render more conspicuous the luminoua 
parts of their pictnrea by the aid of shades so he by hia 
' s cahmudea, and by hIa ambiguous 
I i u i p h h s i a taks the deeper tanpras- 
shm.»— r. 
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lasses they had sustained from tbe Lacedemo- 
nians, that they could experience no change for 
the worse. 

CLIII. With the view of forming a treaty 
with Gelon, there arrived in Sicily different 
ambassadors from the several allies, and Sya. 
grus on the part of the Lacedemonians. An 
ancestor of this Gelon was a citizen of G^' 
of the ishmdof Telso, opposite Triopiumwhen 
the Lindians of Rhodes,' and Antiphemus, 



1 G«fa.}— The carious TMder will find erery thing re. 
Uting to Gela amply discussed by the learned D'Onrille, 
in his Sicula, page 111 to page 131. It seems probable 
that it was built 713 years before Christ Acoordinf to 
Diodorus Siculns, Phintias, tyrant of Afrigentum, de- 
stroyed Oela about the ISUh Olympiad, and 573 years 
after its first foundation : tbe inhabitants he removed 
tothe town of Phintias, which he built A medal has 
been found in Sicily, on one side of which is aminotaur, 
the well known type of the people of Gela ; on the re. 
Terse a wild boar, which is always found on the medab 
of Phintia*. See Larcher's Table Oeographique, toI. rii. 
p. lOT.— r. 

2 Rkodeg.y^Tbit Rhodians succeeded the Cretans in 
the dominion of the sea; they styled themselves sons of 
the sea. So Simias, thek* own historian, says of them, 
as cited by Clemens Alexand. and explained by Bodiart, 
iN« 6mXm0'0nf'*' • S ee Diodorus Sic. L t. Floms caUs 
them Nauticus populus. See Meursius, where we find 
that Rhodes was styled Mari enata, because it merged 
by the decrease of the sea. They applied themselves 
with great success to maritime affairs, and became fa- 
mous for building ships ; they took so mudi care to keep 
the ait to themselves, that it was criminal not only to 
ent«'r, but even to look at their docks.— See in Eosta. 
thius in Dion, the expression rm Xitim irXef, The high 
esteem and credit which Rhodes obtained, is apparent 
flrom the encconrs which the neighbouring states sent 
her, when almost destroyed by an earthquake. See Poly, 
bius. In Polybius the reader may find an account of the 
wisd<mi of her politics : one part I cannot omit, namely 
the Just value they set tm their poor, and their impor. 
tance to the state, and of the care they took of them. 
They established many rules for their maintenance, and 
mode ample provision for them all, wisely concluding, 
that the better they were used, the more obedient and 
peaceable they would be, and always ready to attend the 
summons of the public, in recruiting and manning their 
fleets. NVith the terror of these they long maintained 
the sovereignty of the seas, extending their dominion 
even to Pharos, near E^gypt, till Geopatra, by sub. 
tlcty, shook off their yoke. Tbe inhabitants of Pliaros 
complaining oi the heavy tribute they annually paid, as 
many other islands did, to the Rhodians, she ordered a 
nuie to be thrown up to Join Pharos to the continent, 
which was surprisingly executed within seven days, and 
thence called Heptastadium. Soon after this the Rhodian 
offloers being arrived at Pharos for the payment of the 
tribute, the queen, riding on hnreback over the new 
causeway to Pharos, told the Rhodians they did not 
know their own business ; that the tribute wm not to 
be paid by the people of tbe continent, and Pharos was 
no kmger an Island. Let me add, tiiat the inhabitants of 
Rhodes long nudntained thehr credit in »«ftr*time aflUrs, 
care their assistanoe to the unibrtonate, curbed and r«. 



built Gela, he accompanied them. Hb poitcfi. 
ty, in process of time, became the miaiiten of 
the infernal deities,' which honour, Tdioei, 
one of their ancestors, thus obtiined: noe 
men of Gela, who in a public tumult bad beet 
worsted, took refuge at Mactorium, a citj be- 
yond Gela. Telines brought back tbae to 
their allegiance, without any other ad tbtn tbf 
things sacred to the abore deities, but wbeicar 
in what manner he obtained them I am ooible 
to explain. It was by their aid that be cfiected 
the return of the citizens of Gela, bariogpre- 
viously stipulated that his descendaoti ihoaU 
be the ministers of the above-mentioiied ddtio. 
That Telines should undertake andaceooqiiiib 
so difficult an enterprise, seems to mc |»iitkii- 
larly surprising : it was certainly beyond tbe 
abilities of any ordinary individod, aod onld 
only have been executed by a man of voy cope- 
rior qualities. He is, neyertheleflijicpQited by 
the people of Sicily to have been apenoo cf 
different character: that is to say^ofaddioMe 
and effeminate nature. — Thus, bowcret, bel^ 
tained his dignities. 

CLIV. Oleander, the son of ftnom 
after possessing for seven years the sorereigitj 
of Gela, was assassinated by Sabyllas, i oOkb 
of the place, and succeeded in his autboritj b)r 
his brother Hippocrates. During bii ragi, 
Gelon,* one of the posterity of TeHnei, w 
whom indeed there were many others, sad ptf- 
ticularly iBnesidemus, son of PataSctf, of tke 
body guard of Hippocrates, was soon, oa l^ 
count of his military virtue, promoted to tbe 
rank of general of the cavalry. He bad «»•- 
nently distinguished himself in tbe sevenl Af- 
ferent wars which Hippocrates had prowcstw 
against the Callipolitas, the Naxiaas, tbe peo- 
ple of Zande and Leontium, not to DOitM 
those of Syracuse, and many baibarous nOfi^ 
Of all these cities, which I ha?e enomeiM 
that of Syracuse alone escaped tbe yoke » 

strained tiie oppreaur, and by ttie inttitntioa <^ ^ 
knights of Jerusalem, in 1308, enlisted UiaDselTCtia^ 
fence of Christianity against the emroadinieati «'*• 'r 
fidels, and gallanUy defended tiwir islsnd sfsii't m 
Ottoman forces for the space of 900 yean.<-r. 

3 Infernal <2e<tiai:>-Cerea and Proserpine. 

4 GefoM.3~He was not, as Dionysius of Hsiictf** 
asserts, the brother of HippocrateiL From belooftaf •» 
tiie body guard of Hippocrates, he eleTatedhi «sdf»» 
gorernment of OeU, and finom thence to Uiat of SfrsrtiJ|: 
this last he rendered a flourishing town, aod to sItaciH 

it to him by his UberaUty, that when tiiey broke to P^f* 
the statues of the tyrants, to coin Uiem into in««jr.*JJ' 
Hmolaon restored its Uberty to Sjrraoose, tboM^wM 

alone were exempted.— Xardbr. 
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Hippocrates. The Syracusans, indeed, had 
sustained a signal defeat near the river Elorus, 
bat the Corinthians and Corcyrseans had sup- 
ported and delivered them, on the express con- 
dition that they should give up to Hippocrates 
the dty of Camarine, which they possessed 
from the remotest antiquity. 

CLV. Hippocrates, after reigning the same 
period as his brother Oleander, lost his life be- 
fore the town of Hybla,* in a war against the 
Sicilians. Gelon, after having conquered his 
fi^ow-citizens in a fixed battle, under pretence 
of defending the rights of Euclid and Oleander, 
sons of Hippocrates, whose accession to their 
Ikther's dignity was resisted, obtained the su- 
preme authority of Gela, to the exclusion of 
the lawful heirs. He afterwards obtained pos- 
session of Syracuse, taking the opportunity of 
restoring to their country, from Oasmene, those 
of the Syracusans called Gamori,* who had been 
expelled by the common people, in conjunction 
vnth their own slaves the Cillyrians.^ The 
Sjrracusans, on his approach, made their sub- 
mission, and delivered up their dty. 

CLVL When Gelon became master of Sy- 
iscuse he made light of Gela, his former pos- 
session, and consigned it to the care of his bro- 
ther Hiero. Syracuse, which now was every 
thing to him, became soon a great and power- 
ful dty. Gelon removed all its inhabitants 
from Camarine, whom he made dtizens of 
Syracuse, after overturning their dty. He did 
the same with respect to more than half of the 
people of Gela. He besieged also the people 
of Sicilian Megara; on their surrender, the 
most wealthy among them, who, on account of 
their activity against him, expected no mercy, 
were removed to Symcuse, and permitted to 



5 HgHa.y-Then were in Sicily three dtlee of this 
nine, the irreater, the middle, and the little Hybla. The 
ftnt of theee la now caUed Pateroo, and is at the foot of 
£taa; the aeooDdis the modem Ragnaa: the third is 
Megara. It was before the second Hybia that Hippo- 
cratca died. Hybla was also the naane of a moontain in 
SksUy, which abounded In thyme, and was celebrated for 
its bees ; it has been sufidfently notorkms in poetic de- 
scription. 

1 am conscious that, with respect to geographical de. 
seriptions, I hare on all occasions been concise, and 
aome of my readers may, perhaps, think to a CMilt In 
answer to this I can only obsenre, that the geography of 
Herodotus might be reasonably expected to employ^a 
aeparate volnme.— T. 

6 Gameri.3— the Oamorl or Oeomorl, were properiy 
those who, being sent away aa a colony, divided the 
lands among them. 

7 CafyrtcNA}— This name b written diflercntly. Lar. 
chtr calls them CiUicyrians. 



enjoy the privileges of citizens. The common 
people of Megara, who not having been instru« 
ments of the war, thought they had nothing to 
apprehend, after being conducted to Syracuse, 
were sold as slaves, to be carried out of Sicily. 
The people of Euboea in Sidly were in like 
manner separated, and experienced the same 
treatment His motive, in both these in* 
stances, was his fear and dislike of the common 
people : thus he rendered himself a most 
powerful prince. 

OLVII. When the Grecian ambassadors 
arrived at Sjrracuse, and obtained an audience 
of the king, they addressed him to this effect : 
** The Lacedsmonians, Athenians, and their 
common allies, have deputed us to solidt your 
assistance against the Barbarian. You must 
have heard of his intended invasion of our 
country, that he has thrown bridges over the 
Hellespont, and bringing with him all the 
powers of Asia, is about to burst upon Greece. 
He pretends, that his hostilities are directed 
against Athens alone ; but his real object is the 
entire subjection of Greece. We call on you, 
therefore, whose power is so great, and whose 
Sicilian dominions constitute so material a 
portion of Greece, to assist us in the vindica- 
tion of our common liberty. Greece united 
Mdll form a power formidable enough to resist 
our invaders ; but if some of our countrymen 
betray us, and others withhold their assistance, 
the defenders of Greece will be reduced to an 
insignificant number, and our universal ruin 
may be expected to ensue. Do not imagine 
that the Persian, after vanquishing us, will 
not come to you; it becomes you, there- 
fore, to take every necessary precaution ; by 
assisting us you render your own situation se- 
cure. — An enterprise concerted with wisdom 
seldom fails of success.** 

CLVIII. The reply of Gelon ^-as thus 
vehement : «* Your address to me, O men of 
Greece,** said he, *<is insolent in the extreme. 
How can you presume to solicit my aid against 
the Barbarian, who, when I formerly asked 
you for assistance against the Oartbaginians, 
and to revenge on the people of -figesta the 
death of Dorieus, the son of Anaxandrides, 
offering in return to make those com- 
mercial places firee, from whence great ad- 
vantages would have been derived to you, 
on both occasions refused to succour me? 
That all this region, therefore, is not in sub^ 
jection to the Barbarians has not depended 
upon you ; the event, however, has been for- 
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tonate to me. But on die approach of war, 
and your own immediate dan^r, you have re- 
course to Gelon. I shall not imitate your 
contemptuous conduct; I am ready to send to 
your aid two hundred triremes, twenty thou- 
sand heavy-4vmed troops, two thousand horse, 
and as many archers, two thousand slingers, 
and an equal number of light-armed cavalry. 
It shall be my care also to provide com * for all 
the forces of Greece during the continuance of 
the war. But I make these offers on the con^ 
dition of being appointed to the supreme com- 
mand, otherwise I will neither come myself, 
nor furnish supplies.** 

CLIX. Syagrus, unable to contain himself, 
exclaimed aloud : '< How would Agamem- 
non, the descendant of Pelops,' lament, if he 
could know that the Spartans suffered them^ 
selves to be commanded by Gelon, and the 
people of Syracuse ! Upon this subject I will 
hear you no farther : id you have any inten- 
tion of assisting Greece, you must submit to 
be subordinate to the Lacedsmonians ; if you 
refuse this, we decline jrour aid. 

CLX. When Gelon perceived the particu^ 
lar aversion of Syagrus to his proposals, he de- 
livered himself a second time as follows: 
'* Stranger of Sparta, when injuries are offered 
to an exalted character, they seldom fiul of 
exciting his resentment : yet your conduct, in- 
sulting as it is, shall not induce me to trans- 
gress against decency. If you are tenacious of 
the supreme authority, I may be reasonably 
more so, who am master of more forces, and a 
greater number of ships: but as you find a 
difficulty in acceding to my terms, I will re- 
mit somewhat of my chums. If you command 
the land forces, I will have the conduct of the 



I Provide mnm.y-The fertUity of SIdly, with respect 
to its corn, has from the moet remote times been memo, 
rable. In the most flooriahing times of Rome it was 
oUied the granary of the repuUie. See Qoero hi Ver. 
rem, ii.— ^* Ille M. Cato sapiens ceUam penariam rei- 
pubUaa, nutrioem pleUs Romana Sidlhun nominarit" 
Modem trarellers agree in representing Sicily as emi. 
nently abundant in its crops of com. 

There is a fragment of Antiphanes preaerrad in Athe. 
nans, wliich may thus be tranahited, 

** A cook from Elis, a cahlron from Argoe, wine of 
Phlius, tapestry of Corinth, Hah from Stcyon, pipers 
(mvXmx'ht) irom JBgiom, cheese from Sieifyt the per. 
fames of Athens, and eels of BoBotia." 

So that cheese also was amongst the numerous deli, 
eades which SIcUy supplied.— 7. 

2 Agantemmm, the deteendant of Pelopi.y~.Se9 He. 
sychius at the word IltXtriims' The des(«ndants of 
AMmemnon were therefore termed niA«ri3«w. IliA*- 



fleet : or, if you will direct die latter, I will 
command the former. You must be satisfied 
with the one of these conditions, or be cob- 
tent to depart without my powerful assist, 
anoe.'*^— Such were the propositioiis of Gdoe. 
CLXL The Athenian envoy, antidpatiiy 
the Lacediemonian, answered him thus: ** Eis^ 
I of Syracuse, Greece has sent us to you, hoc 
wanting a leader, but a supply of forces. Socfc 
is your ambition, that unless you are suffered to 
command, you will not assist us. When jm 
first intimated your wish to have the mtpnme 
command of our united forces, we AAesu 
ians listened in silence, well knowiog that 
our Lacedemonian ally would letttm yoo so 
answer applicable to us both. As soon «: 
you gave up this daim, and were satisfied with 
requiring the command of the fleet alone, X 
then thought it became me to answer joil— 
Know, then, that if the Spartan ambMsador 
would giant you this, we Would uot » if the 
Lacedemonians refuse the conduct of theftett, 
it devolves of course to us ; we would not dii- 
pute it with them, but we would yi^dit to no. 
body else. It would little avail ua to poMfw 
the greater part of the maritime foRCs of 
Greece^ if we could suffer the SyrMuaua to 
command them. The Athenians are the most 
ancient people of Greece,^ and we alone have 



3 My powerful oMsutoHee.'i—JEnMB in hb Varioas His- 
tory, book is. chap. & relates thb aneodoteoT Hiero md 
Themistodes : 

When Hiero appeared at the Olympic gaaeB, airf 
would hare engaged with his horsee in the race, TW^ 
mistodes prerented him, saying, that he who wouMart 
engage in the common danger ought not to have a slw 
in the oommon festival 

The du>onokigy of tltis fact U adduced by B«Btlry. as a 
oonrindng argument against the genoiaenMs id thr 
epistles fanpnted to ThemisCodes. See Bentiey m ffta. 
laris, p. 305.-7. 

4 The mottaneienS people of6reeee.y-!Thc AthsniaB*, 
in support of their antlfnity assumed many mmafitr 
appellations, callhig themselTes the sons of the rvlh, 
xAmm, mvnxfittH, ynymig, *«JU>w«, cUldrra of Hay. 
SeeHesyehinsattheword)^i>'iH4r. Opposii^ alaa iheM 
appellattoos to the flctioa of the E^r7ptiana» cu a t en ^ 
the generation of man from the slime and mod oC tfe 
river Nile, they afterwards, as an emblem of tlwir •«* 
fortuitous generation, wore the cieadtt, or harteat AIml 
commonly translated grasshoppers, in tiieir ludr. 
comic poet, who on no occasion spared his < 
makes of this their emblem a ha4>py bat ran artit me, 
telling them that the dcada, which they pratoidad t» be 
a symbol of themselves, did really exhibit thdr MtMh* 
picture, with this only diffiwenee, tiiat wbesvaa tte ci^ 
cada only sung upon the boughs for a mosKth 9 tw«, 
they song away their whole lives in hearing c«aa«s t^«■ 
AthensBus, p. 540.) sauntering through tha atraets ta 
pick up the loose grain which feU from the : 
farmer, to find out a phwe where they had : 
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never dianged our country: from us was de- 
scended that hero, who, according to Homer, 
of all those who marched against Troy, was the 
most expert in the arrangement and discipline 
of an army :* we relate these things with a be- 
coming sense of our own importance." 

GLXIL «Man of Athens," answered 
Gelon, *'it does not appear that you want 
commanders, but troops. Since, therefore, you 
would obtain every thing, and concede nothing, 
hasten your departure, and inform Greece that 
their year will be without its spring." The 
meaning of thi» expression was, that as the 
spring Mras the most desirable season of the 
year, so were his forces with respect to those 
of Greece ; Greece, therefore, destitute of his 
alliance, would be as a year without its spring. 

CLXIII. The Grecian ambassadors after 
receiving this answer from Gelon, sailed back 
•gain. Gelon afterwards, apprehending that 
the Greeks must fell before the Barbarian 
poorer, and still disdaining, as monarch of 
Sicily, to be subordinate to the Spartans in the 
Peloponnese, adopted the following measure : 
—As soon as he heard that the Persian had 



kk Thitdaiiii,liow«Ter, ofthe Atheniamtoantiqaity 
was opposed by th« Arcadiaiu, who boasted that they 
existed before the moon, and to keep np this pretence 
they wore IwnUas or noons in their shoes, as the Athen. 
ians wore the dcada in their hair, they therefore called 
themselves wft^^XiiMt : and Strabo, in his eighth book, 
owos their plea, asserting that the Arcadians were the 
oldest of all the Oredans.— I cannot help thinking that 
the Arcadians were called Sim, b^<»« they dieputed 
with tibe Athenians on the snldect of antiquity. A prin. 
dpal part of their poes^sliHis in Asia were called Sal- 
onom, and the cheese there made caseosSalonites, words 
not unlike to SUenos and Selenitse. The name also is 
preserred in Silenus, the osnal companion of Pan, the 
Arcadian deity. SUenos, as the Greek language pre. 
Tailed, might afterwards be changed into Selemu ot Sele- 
Wta, from the word Selene, then better understood, or 
•o purpose to maintain the ecmtest <tf antiquity, and to 
account for caiUng thamsehres Protefrnt.— r. 

5 DiseipliM of am orMy.]— See book 8d. Homer U. 
rape's version : 

Pall ftfti man from Atham tteni tb* main. 
Ltd by M MMcthMt threogh Um liqold plato. 
No ohtaf Ilk* UiM, MaowilMU, Otmm omld yItU, 
To manbal vmlM la tb* doMj fl«ld, 
Th' •iMndsd vlnKi afbMtl* to display. 
Or dow III* wabodiad halt la Ana urwiy. 
Ntatot aJaoa, improvad by laaftik of days. 
Far martial oaodoet bora aa aqnal praiaa. 

^'^'k vmrrion is here open to censure. Instead of 
** Greece could yield,*' the original is, *« No mortal mftn 
was equal to him ;•• 

The tine ** dote the embodied, &e." the reader will per. 
*•*▼• b entirely redundant 



passed the Hdlespont, he sent three fifty-oared 
vessels to Delphi, under the conduct of Cad- 
mus, the son of Scythes, of the isle of Cos ; 
he had with him a large sum of money, and a 
commission of a pacific tendency." They were 
to observe the issue of the contest : if the Bar- 
barian proved victorious, they were to give 
him earth and water, in token of the submission 
of those phices of which Gelon was prince ; if 
victory fell to the Greeks, they were to return 
home. 

:. CLXIV. This Cadmus had received fi:om 
his &ther the sovereignty of Cos ; and though 
his situation was free from every species of 
disquietude, he resigned his authority from the 
mere love of justice, and retired to Sicily—- 
Here, in conjunction with the Saroians, he in- 
habited Zande, the name of which place was 
afterwards changed to Messana.' This man 
Gelon selected, being convinced from his pre- 
vious conduct of his inviolable attachment to 
justice. Amongst the other instances of recti- 
tude which he exhibited, the following is not 
the least worthy of admiration : If he had 
thought proper be might have converted to his 
own use the wealth with which Gelon en^ 
trusted him ; but after the victory of the 
Greeks, and the consequent departure of 
Xerxes, he carried all these riches back again 
to Sicily. 

CLXV. The Sicilians affirm, that Gelon 
would still have assisted the Greeks, and sub- 
mitted to serve under the Lacedsemonians, if 
Terillus, the son of Crinippus, who had been 
expelled from Himera, where he had exercised 
the sovereignty, by Theron, son of .fneside- 
mus, had not at this time brought an army 
against him. This army was composed of 
Phenidans, Africans, Iberians, Ligurians, Hel- 
isycians, Sardinians, and Cymians, under the 
command of Amilcar, son of Anno, king of 
Carthage,* to the amount of three hundred 
thousand men. This person Terillus had con. 
ciliated, partly from the rites of private hospi- 



Pacific Umiemc9.y-^OjmH iutyeiHy literally ** fkiend- 
lyw«rds.** 

7 JfMMma.>-Itis by no means certain when this hap. 
pened: the authorities of Herodotua and Thucydides are 
contradicted by thai of Fanaaniaa. Tha reader who may 
wish minutely to investigate this teet, I refer to Larcher's 
long note to Bentley on Phalaris, page lOi, who avaU** 
himself of It to detect the forgery of the epistles aseribcd 
to Phalaris } and lastly to d*Orville'B 8kmla.—r. 

B King of Carthagcy^lMt^ber remarlcs, flrom Poly, 
sraus and Cornelius Kepoe, that tlie title of K in^ was tf^ 
qnently git'en to the Carthaginian generals. 
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ttUity, but principally by the interpotition of 
AnaxUaus, son of Cretineus, king of Rhegium, 
who had given his children as hostages to Amil- 
car, to induce him to come to Sicily,* arfd re- 
venge the cause of his father-in-law. Anaxi- 
laus had married a daughter ofTerillus, whose 
name was Cydippe : Gelon, from these circum- 
stances being unable to assist the Greeks, sent, 
as we have described, a sum of money to DelphL 
CLXVI. It is related on the same authority, 
that Gelon and Theron conquered the Cartha- 
ginian Amikar, in Sicily, on the same day,» 
^diich was remarkable for the victory of the 
Greeks at Salamis. The father of Amil- 
car, they assert, was a Carthaginian, his 
mother a native of Syracuse; he had been 
«levated to the throne of Carthage for his per- 
aonal virtues. After being vanquished, as we 
have described, he disappeared, and was never 
seen afterwards, dead or alive, though Gelon" 
with the most diligent care endeavoured to dis- 
cover him. 

CLXVII. The Carthaginians assert, and 
with some probability, that during the contest 
of the Greeks and Barbarians in Sicily, which, 
as is reported, continued from morning till the 
approach of night, Amilcar remained in his 
camp; here he offered sacrifice to the gods, 
-consuming upon one large pile, the entire bodies 
of numerous victims.* As soon as he perceiv- 
ed the retreat of his party, whilst he was in the 
act of pouring a libation, he threw himself into 
the flames, and for ever disappeared. Whether, 
according to the Phenidans, he vanished in 
this, or, as the Carthaginians allege, in some 
other manner, this last people, in all their col- 
onies, and particularly in Carthage, erected 



1 Comt to 5»c^.]— Dtodorns Siealos relates, that 
Xerxet hul made a treaty with the Carthaginians, and 
that it was in consequence of this that the war here men- 
tioned took place in Sicily. 

2 On the tame da^.]— Diodoros Seuliis says the same 
thing, of course these two authors are agreed about the 
year of the battle of Thermopyke, and differ only in a 
few months. Herodotus makes it to have happened in 
the beginning of the first year of the 75th Olympiad ; 
Diodorus Sicnlus some months ajterwarda 

The victory of Gelon did him great honour ; bu^ what 
in my optnion did him more, was, that when be granted 
peace to the Carthaginians, he stipulated that they should 
never again saerlflce children to Satnm. Nevertbeleas, 
Diodoms aculns, who mentions this treaty, says nothing 
of this condition: and it appears from thb author, that 
thebaitMrooa castom above mentioned still prevailed in 
the time of Agathodes, that is to say, in the mth Olym. 



monuments in his hottour, and sacrifice io ^am 
as a divinity. — Enough perhaps has been end 
on the affiiirs of Sicily. 

CLXVIIL The conduct of the CoKyiwMS 
did not correspond with their professions. The 
same emissaries who visited Sicily, went alta 
to Corcyra, the people of which place they ad- 
dressed in the terms they had used to Gtkn, 
To these they received a promise of immediatt 
and powerful assistance : they added, that they 
could by no means be indifferent speofiatois of 
the ruin of Greece, and they felt th^Bsdhei 
impelled to give their aid, from die conviction, 
that the next step to the conquest of Greece 
would be their servitude ; they would therefin 
assist to the utmost — Such was the f^atteriag 
answer they returned. But when they oogfat 
to have fulfilled their engagements, baviqg very 
different views, they fitted out a fleet of sixty 
vessels ; these were put to sea, thou^ not 
vrithout difficulty, and sailing towards the PcSo- 
ponnese, they stationed themselves near Py)o^ 
and Toaiaros, off the coast of Sparta. Heie 
they waited the issue of the contest, never 
imagining that the Greeks would prove victori- 
ous, but taking it for granted that the vast 
power of the Persian would reduce the whole 
of Greece. They acted in this manner to 
justify themselves, in addressing the Peraaa 
monarch to this effect: " The Greeks, 
king, have solicited our assistance, who, after 
the Athenians, are second to none in the dobw 
her as well as strength of our ships ; but we did 
not wish to oppose your designs, <»■ to do snj 
thing hostile to your wishes." By this lan- 
guage they hoped to obtain more favounble 
conditions ; in which they do not to me appear 
to have been at all unreasonable : they had pre- 
viously concerted their excuse to the Greeks. 
When the Greeks reproached tbem for with- 
holding the promised succour, they replied thai 
they had absolutely fitted out a fieet of siity 
triremes : but that the north-east winds woaU 
not suffer them to pass the promontory of 
Malea : and that it was this accident alone, not 
any want of zeal, which, pre vented their arrival 
at Salamis till after the battle. It was thus 
they attempted to delude the Greeks. 



S Though Cefon.}— If Polymas may be believed, Gelon 
very well knew tlie fate of Amilcar ; see lib. L c. S7. 



Not daring to face him openly In the field, he 4estray«d 
him by a paltry stratagem, when in the act «f oftrinff 
sacrifice.— r. 

4 Numerout vtcft'wu.]— We find Croaus, in a precad. 
infbook.oOerlngup three thoosand chosen victims i set 
book L chap. 5a— 7. 
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CLXIX. The Cretans being in like num. 
ner solicited by the Grecian envoys to assist 
the common cause, determined to consult the 
oracle at Delphi about the expediency of such 
a measure : ** inconsiderate as you are,** re- 
plied the priestess, *' has not Minos given you 
sufficient cause to regret thepart you took with 
respect to Menelaus ? The Greeks refused to 
revenge the murder of Minos,* at Camicus, 
though you assisted them to punish the rape of a 
Spartan woman by a Barbarian.*' This answer 
induced the Cretans to refuse their assistance. 

CLXX. It is said that Minos coming to 
Sicania, now called Sicily, in search of Dsedalus,* 



4 Minoi."}— The Cretans had sent some forces to the 
Trtgan war, under the conduct of Idomeneus and Merion. 
Uomeneus was a descendant of Minos, and at his death 
the gon*mnient of Uie ftunily of Minos ceased. Minos 
•xpelled from Crete the Rhadamanes ; see the Dionysiaoa 
of Nonnus, cited by Meursias, p. 120. Those who settled 
witii BOiios at Crete, are the first whom the Grecian 
hhtory records for their power and dominion at sea ; he 
extended his JurisdictioQ to the coasts of Caria on the 
one hand, and to the cities of Greece on tlie other ; using- 
Us power with moderation and justice, and employing it 
■gainst those hiwless rovers and pirates who infested the 
nrigfabouring islands, and in the protection and support 
of the iiOared and distressed. If he be repreaented in 
worse colours by some authors, the painting is the hand 
of ode who copied Aroro those, whose rapine and oppres- 
lioa had proroked and felt his resentment Minos was 

00 less renowned for his arms abroad, than for his policy 
and good goTemment at home, he is said to have framed 
a body of laws, under the direction of Jupiter, for his 
SQbJects of Crete, and, though this may have the air of a 
romance, invented, as such reports were, to give the 
better sanction to his laws, yet it is confessed, says Stra. 
bo, that Crete in ancient timei was so well governed, 
that the best states of Greece, especially the Spartan, did 
not diMbdn to transcribe many of its laws, and to form 
the phM of their government according' to this model 
Lycurgus retired into Crete, and transcribed ita laws.— 
Meurriw, p. 162 ; they related principally to military 
pohits. A. Oellius records one instance of this agree- 
aent of the military sort, in giving the onset to battle, 
I- i c IL there are many others in MeursinB. Besides 
"P^io and Ephorus, mentioned by Strabo, we may add 
Xenophon and Polybius, bearing tlielr witness to what 

1 have above said of the ancient Cretans* character. As 
It was gained by, so it fell with, the descendants of 
Minos ; for when the Carians had expelled the former, 
And were become masters of the Island; as Diodoms 
Steulos supposes that they did soon after the Trqjan war 
(^k V. at the end), Crete became a den of tyrants, and 
vnest of pirates, as infamous for their thefts and injustice 
*> the Eteocretans had been femous for their oppmite 
irlrtues.— r. 

5 J!)«(ltifiw.>-Diodonis Slculos gives the following 
•oewmt of Disdains, book iv. c. 7«. 

Dadalus was an Athenian,of the family of Erechtfaens ; 
i» was eminently skilful as an architect, as a statuary 
■ad engraver. He liad arrived at so great excellence, 
*^ his poeterity boasted of his figures, that they ap. 
PMred to 8«e and to move like human beings. He was 



perished by a viol<Jnt death.* Not long aft6f^ 
wards, actuated as it were by some divine im* 
pulse, all the Cretans in a body, except the 
Polichnites and the Pnesians, passed over with 
a great fleet to Sicania, and for five years laid 
dose siege to Camicus, inhabited even to my 
time by the Agrigentines. Unable either to 
take the place or continue the siege, they were 
compelled by famine to retire ; a furious terai 
pest attacked them off the coast of lapygia, and 
drove them oishore. As their vessels were 
destroyed, and they were unable to return to 
Crete, they remained there, and built the town 
of Hyria. Instead of Cretans they took the 
name of Messapian lapyges,' and from being 



the first who formed eyes to his figures, and represented 
the limbs and arms ooirectly and distinctly. Before his 
time artists made the eyes of their figures dosed, the 
hands suspended close to the sides. His nephew Talos 
was his pupil, whdse ingenuity so exdted his envy and 
jealousy that he killed him : fbr this he was condemned 
to death by the Areopagus, but flying to Crete, his tal. 
ents procurt!d him great reputation, and the friendship 
of Minos. This he forfeited from using his art to gratify 
the preposterous passion of Pasiphae, the wife of Minos ; 
whenoethestory of the birth of the Minotaur. He eon. 
sequently fled from hence with his son Icarus, who gave 
his name to the sea where he perished. Daedalus went 
to Sicily, where he was received and entertained by 
Cocalus ; Minos pursued him with a numerous fleet, be 
landed in the territory of Agrigentum, and sent toCoca» 
lus to demand Dasdalus. Cocalus invited liim to a con. 
ference, promised to give Daedalus up, and oflered him 
the rites of hospitality ; after which he suffocated Minos 
in a hot bath. 

It has been disputed, whether with the assistance of 
Daedalus, Minos was not the inventor of the labyrinth. 
The credit of the invention is by Pliny assigned to the 
Egyptian ; Orid very prettily compares the winding of 
the Cretan lahyrinth to the course of the Meander, L 
viiL 160. 

Non Ncu ac llqoldas PhryRlli Mnuidm In arria 
ImAit, ct amblnuo Upra nflttitqne flaltqa*, 
OccuiTMuqii* kibi Tmtaru Mpidt nniUai 
Bt none Ml fbntct, none in mar* vcnus apntam 
foMttaa aKCToMaqiiMk Ita Dadahu hnplrt 
Innamaraa error* tUi, &c. T. 

6 Violent d:MM.3— Zenobius aflSrms, that whilst he 
wsB at the bath, the daughters of Cocalus killed him. by 
pouring boiling pitch upon him. Diodoros Siculus says, 
that Cocalus having permitted him to do what lie wished, 
and offering him tlie rites of hospitality, suffocated him 
in a bath, of which the water was too hot Pausanias 
says notliing of the Idnd of death which Minos died ; he 
satiafled himself with saying, that the daughters of Coca, 
lus were so pleased with Dsedalns <m account of his in- 
genuity, that to oblige him, they resolved to destroy 
Minos. The violent death of tliis prince caused Sopho- 
cJes to write a tragedy, called Minos, as appears Irodi 
Clemens Alexandrinos or Camicoi, as we find in Athe. 
mens.— LarcAcr. 

7 Ia^!fget.y-So called from lapyx, the name of th» 
son of Daedalus. lapyx was also the name of tlie waa^ 
earn wind. See Horace : 

Oburkds aliia fr«i«r lapyfa 



Ventik 
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islanders tbey became inhabitants of the con- 
tinent FVom Hyria tbey sent out several 
oobnies ; with these, the Tarentines being 
afterwards engaged in the most destructive bos- 
tiHties, received the severest defeat we ever 
remember to have heard related. The Ta- 
rentines were not on this occasion the only 
sufferers; the people of Rhegium, who had 
been instigated by Mydthus, son of Choerus, to 
assist the Tarentines, sustained a loss of three 
thousand men ; the particular loss of the Tar. 
entines has not been recorded. Mydthus had 
been one of the domestics of Anaxilaus, and 
had been left to take care of Rhegium : being 
driven thence, he resided afterwards at Tegea 
in Arcadia, and consecrated a great number of 
statues* in Olympia. 

CLXXI. My remarks concerning the peo- 
pie of Rhegium and Tarentum, have interrupt, 
ed the thread of my narration. Crete being thus 
left without inhabitants, the Pnesians say, that 
various emigrants resorted there, of whom the 
greater number were Greeks. In the third age 
After the death of Blinos, happened the Trojan 
war, in which the Cretans were no contempti- 
ble allies to Menelaus. On their return from 
Troy, and as some have asserted as a punish- 
ment for the part they had taken, a severe pes- 
tilence and famine destroyed them and their cat- 
tle ; they who survived, were joined by others 
who migrated to them, and thus was Crete 
a third time peopled. By recalling these in- 
ddents to their remembrance, the Pythian 
checked their inclination to assist the Greeks. 

CLXXII. The Thessalians were ftt>m 
the beginning compelled to take the part of the 
Medes, taking care to show their dislike of the 
conduct of the Aleuadae. As soon as they 
heard that the Persian had passed over into 
Europe, they sent deputies to the isthmus, 
where were assembled the public counsellors of 
Greece, deputed from those states which were 

Again, 

Egoqoidatntm 
Adria novl ilnai, M qald tSbm 
PccoM lapjrs. 

The psrticalan oi the bsttle, mentioMd in the snbte. 
qoent part oi the dupCer, miiy be found at length in 
Oiodorus Slealns, boolc iL chap. 50. 

1 Great mimber of statues.y'Theee are spedfled in 
Pinisattiaa; they consisted of the ftatoes of Amphltrite, 
Neiitune,and Veeta, by the hand or01aaciu,an Argive : 
there were also Pro«ai>ine, Venus, Ganymede, Diana, 
Homer, and Heslod; next then were i^colaplns (and 
Hygeia, with Agon. These with many others were 
given by Mydthus, In oonseqnenee of a tow made on ac- 
coont of Ms son, who was afflieted with a dan|[eroaadi8- 
ase.— r. 



most zealous to defend dieir country. OnlMr 
arrival the Thessalian deputies tfam spaks : 
«* Men of Greece, it will be necessary to defend 
the Olympic straits, for the common aecttii^ 
of Thessaly, and of all Greece. We on oar 
parts are ready to assist in this, but yon moit 
also send a considerable body of forces, whicb 
if you omit to do, we shall undoubtedly make 
our terms with the Persians. It cuuiot be 
just that we, who from our situation mre more 
immediately exposed to danger, diould peririi 
alone on your account If you refuse to asitst 
us, you cannot expect us to exert ounelves for 
you. Our inability to resist will justify our 
.conduct, and we shall endeavour to provide fas 
our own security.** 

CLXXIIL The Greeks in oonsequence 
determined to send a body of in&utiy by sea to 
defend these straits. As soon as their forces 
were ready they passed the Euripus. Airivingat 
^us, in Achaia,' they disembarked, and pro> 
ceeded towards Thessaly. They advanced to 
Tempe, to the passage which connects tiie 
lower parts of Macedonia with Tbessly, 
near the river Peneus, betwixt Olympus waA 
Ossa ; here they encamped, to the number of 
ten thousand heavy-armed troops, and tbey 
were joined by the Thessalian horse. The 
Lacedsmonians were led by Eusenetus, soo 
of Carenus, one of the Polemarchs,* though 
not of the blood-royaL Themistodes, son of 
Neodes, commanded the Athenians. Hoe 
they remained but a few days ; for Alexander, 
son of Amyntas, the Macedonian, sent to them, 
recommending their retreat, from their total 
inability to make any stand against the land and 
sea forces of the enemy, whose numbers he ex. 
phuned. The Greeks thinking the advice rea- 
sonable, and the Macedonian amicable toward 
them, regulated their conduct by it I am 
rather inclined to impute the part they acted 
to their fears, being informed that there w» 
another passage into Thessaly, through the 
country of Perrha^i, in the higher r^;um of 



2 In AchaitLy-Adaiti means her« Fhthiotis, ia Umb- 
saly.^See Strabo, b. ix. 

3 One of the PotmnorcAi.}— The Potemardi aeema to 
have had separate and distinct duties in peaee and la 
war; in peace, as Hiave elsewhere obserred, it was lis 
bosin^ss to superintend the strangers reatdeot In Sparta, 
as well as to see to the maintenance of the chOdxvaef 
those who died in the pobUc serrioe. 

In war he seems to hare been a Idnd of atd^le-cMBp 
to the Idn^, and to have commonicated hia ordcva to the 
troops. We may presume, firom what Herodotoa safi 
in the condodon of the paragraph, that the Poleawds 
were generally of the blood.royaL~r. 
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Macedonia, near the city Oonnos, and through 
this the army of Xerxes did actually pass. 
The Greeks retired to their ships, and returned 
to the isthmus. 

CLXXIV. This expedition to Thessaly 
was undert^^en when the king was preparing 
to pass into Europe, and was already at Aby. 
dos. The Tbessalians, forsaken by their aUies, 
lost no time in treating with the Medes ; they 
entered warmly into the king's afiairs, and 
proved themselves remarkably usefuL 

CLXXV. The Greeks, after their return 
to the isthmus, in ccmsequence of the advice of 
Alexander, called a council to deliberate how 
and where they should commence hostilities. 
It was ultimately detehnined to defend the 
•traits of Thermopylse, as being not only nar- 
rower than those of Thessaly, but also within 
a less distance. Of that other avenue by 
which the Greeks at Thermopyle were sur- 
prised, they had not the smallest knowledge, 
till, having arrived there, they were shown it 
by the Trachinians. To prevent the approach 
of the Barbarians to Greece, they undertook 
to guard this passage : their fleet they resolved 
to send to Artemisium on the coast of His- 
tiaeotis. These places are so contiguous, that 
a communication betwixt the two armaments 
was extremely easy. 

CLXX VL The ab<Mre places may be thus 
described: — Artemisiuro,* beginning from the 
Thradan sea, gradually contracts itself into a 
narrow strait betwixt the island of Sdathus 
and the continent of Magnesia. At the straits 
of Euboea Artemisium meets the coast, upon 
which is a temple of Diana. The entrance in. 
to Greece by the way of Trachis is in its nar- 
rowest part half a plethnim; compared with 
the rest of the country, the part most con. 
tracted lies before and behind Thermopylae ;* 
bdiind, near the Alpenl, ther^ is room only 



4 Artemitium.y-Accordbig to this descriptloQ, Arte- 
■UtoD is the name of ihm wliole sm, from Septet to the 
Cwiwen protnontory. 

5 TkermepjfUf.y'An excellent plan of the straita of 
TbmDopjte, as they at preaent appear, may be seen In 
the rhaita of the Voyage da Jeone Anachanis. The 
dmeriptioo which Liry gires of them haa been greatly 
admired.— See Uber xxxrl c M. 

** Extremos ad orlentem montes CEtam vocant ; quo. 
ram qnod alti«imam eet, Callidromon appellator, in 
e^Jna nlle ad MaHacom tlmnn vergente iter est non hu 
ttns qoam LX paisas. Hmc ona militaris via est, qua 
tradad exerdtus, si noo prohibeantur, possint Ideo 
^Isi, et ab eUis, quia caUd» aqom in ipais ftuidbaa sont, 
Thsrmopyia locos appellator, noUUs Lacedsemonlonun 
*<vefMs Ftaias morte magis memorabiU qoam pugna." 



for a single carriage; before, near the river 
Phoenix, by the town of Anthela, the dimen- 
sions of the passage are the same. To the 
west of Thennopylm is a steep and inaccess- 
ible mountain, which extends as far as (Eta ; 
to the east, it is bounded by the shoals and by 
the sea. In these straits, there are warm baths 
which the natives call Chytri, near which is 
an altar sacred to Hercules. The place was 
formeriy defended by a wall and by gates : the 
wall was built by the Phoceans, through fear 
of the Tbessalians, who came from Thespro- 
tia, to establish themselves in iEolia, where 
they now reside. The Tbessalians endeavour, 
ing to expel theoi» the Phoceans erected the 
wall to protect them ; and, to make the place 
marshy and impassable, they suffered the above, 
mentioned warm springs to empty themselves, 
using every expedient to prevent the incursions 
of the Tbessalians. The wall had in a great 
measure mouldered away from length of 
time : it was repaired, becpuse it was here de- 
termined to repel the Barbarian from Greece. 
In the vicinity is a pUce called Alpeni, which 
the Greeks made a repository for their pro- 
visions. 

CLXXVIL The Greeks from every con- 
sideration deemed this pUce the most eligible. 
After much cautious inspection and delibera. 
tion, they concluded that the Barbarians could 
not here avail themselves either of their num. 
bers or their cavalry; here therefore they deter- 
mined to receive the disturber of their coun- 
try. As soon as they were informed of his 
arrival in Pieria, they left the isthmus ; the 
land forces proceeding to Thermopylae, the 
fleet to Artemisium. 

CLXXVIIL Whilst the Greeks, accord- 
ing to the resolutions of their council, resorted 
to their several stations, the Delphians, anxious 
for themselves and for Greece, consulted the 
oracle. They were directed, in reply, to ad- 
dress themselves to the winds, for they would 
prove the best aUies of Greece. The Del- 
phians lost no time in communicating this 
answer to Uiose Greeks who were zealous for 
their liberty, and who greatly dreading the 
Barbarian, diought it deserved their everlasting 
gratitude. An altar was immediately erected. 

The gates of public boildings were called by the Oreeka 
6ki(«4,thegatesof cities vuAiM.— See Soidas at the word 
nXmu See also Firisoohis'a note to JEUan, book iiL 
c. 85. 

•' The narrow entrance of Greece,*' says Mr Gibbon, 
doMTibfaig the march of Alario into Greece, - waa pre- 
bably enlarged by each sueeesaive rayisher.**.-7. 
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andjacrifioe offered to the winds in Tbyia, 
where is a temple in honour of Thyia, daughter 
6f Cephissus,' from whom the place has its 
name. In consequence of the above oracle, 
the Delphians to this day supplicate the winds. 

CLXXIX. The fleet of Xerxes moving 
from Therma, despatched ten of theur swiftest 
sailing vessels to Sciathus, where were three 
guardships of the Greeks, of Trcezene, iEgina, 
and Athens. These, on sight of the Barba- 
rian vessels, immediately fled. 

CLXXX. The Barbarians, after a pursuit, 
took the TrcBzenian vessel commanded by 
Pnudnus. The most valiant of the crew they 
sacrificed on the prow of their ship, thinking it 
a favourable omen that their first Greek cap- 
ture was of no mean distinction. The name 
of the man they slew was Leon, and to his 
name perhaps he owed his ^e. 

C L X X X I. The vessel of iEgina occasion- 
ed the enemy more trouble ; it was commanded 
by Asonides, and among its warriors was 
Pythes,* son of Ischenous, who on that dai^ 
greatly distinguished himself. When his ship 
was taken he persevered in his resistance, till 
he was cut in pieces : at length he fell, but, as 
he discovered some signs of life, the Persians, 
in admiration of his valour, made every possi- 
ble effort to preserve him, bathing bis wounds 
with myrrh, and applying to them bandages of 
cotton." On their return to their camp, they 



1 Thyia, daughter of CcpAima. ]~Larcher quotes 
from Pauaaniaa the ff illowing passage. 

" Others say that Castalius, a natiTe of the country, 
had a daughter named Thyia; she was priestess of 
Bacchus, and was the first who celebrated orgies in hon. 
oar of that god. From this time, all those were called 
Thyiades, who became frantic in honour of this god. 
They say also that Delphnswas the son of that Thyia by 
Apollo i others again say, that the mother of Delphus 
was Meleena, the daughter of Cephissus." 

Strabo and Plutarch discerned a great affinity and like- 
ness between the frantic rites of Cybele, the orgia of 
Bacchus, and the mysteries of Pan.— >7. 

2 Psr<%ef.]— Bellanger in a long note endearonrs to 
prove that it should be Pytheaa, and not Pythes. To all 
his arguments I am satisfied to oppose the learned autho. 
rity of Longinus, who writes the uominative case Pythes. 
^•Larcher. 

3 Bandagei of cothn."] — I hare proved in another 
place that Byssus was cotton. A very learned man has 
objected to me, that as the tree which produces cotton 
was not cultivated in Egypt, in the time of Prosper AU 
pinus, except in gardens, it must necessarily in the time 
of Herodotus, have been still more uncommon j wlildi 
induces him to believe.with father Hardouin, that it is a 
species of fine linen. This does not to me seem conclu- 
»lve. le may be reasonably supposed that the floods may 
In a great degree have destroyed that plant, and particn. 
iiuiy since Egypt Is become barbarous (devenuebarbore.) 



exhibited him to the vAnoih army* as a i 
serving tmivemd esteem ; whilst they i 
the rest df the crew as vile slaves, 

CLXXXIL Two of the vessels being diua 
taken, the diird, commanded by Phormos, aa 
Athenian, in its endeavour to escape, went 
ashore at the mouth of the Penens. The Bar- 
barians took the ship but not its crew. Tbe 
Athenians got on shore, and proceeding throqgfa 
Thessaly, arrived safe at Athens. The Greds 
stationed at Artemisium were made acquaiot- 
ed with the above event by signals of fire fiom 
Sdathus. They instantly retired in alarm to 
Chalcis, with the view of guarding the Euripus. 
They did not however omit to place daily ceo- 
tinels on the heights of Euboea. 

CLXXXin. Three of ten Barfmanves- 
sels sailed to the rock called Mynnex, betwixt 
Sdathus and Magnesia. Here they erected a 
column, with stones which they brou^ wish 
them for that purpose. They spent dteren 
days on ^s cruise, after the Idng^ departiae 
from Therma, being conducted safe with res- 
pect to this rock by Pammon the ScyrisL 
Sailing from the above place, they in one day 
passed along the coast of Magnesia to Sepitt, 
on the shore which lies betwixt the town d 
Casthansea and the coast of Siepas. 



This may be one cause of its scarcity intiietiineof Pr«s* 
per Alpinus, and does not prove to me that it was scuta 
in the time of Herodotus, or even before his time. Ae. 
eording to my interpretation, tbe Pernsna koiad Ibe 
wounds of Pythes with cotton ; we in similar cases sse 
lint : but the Egyptians at this day use lint of oottoa hr 
wounds and sores. — Larcher. 

I do notlcnow whether what I haveto ofl^, in contra, 
diction to M. Larcher's opinion on this subjeet, aay W 
thought satisfactory, but I think that they merit the at. 
tention of the fiiglish reader. I have before observed, 
that the finest linen of Egypt was of a very coarw aatura, 
of whatever it was composed; and I find in FnkM, 
xxviL 7. tlie following verse : 

BT2ZO: /Mm rtiMtXiMf ES AirrnTOT lymv fm 

^•u- Which our trabslators have thus rendered : 

Fine linen with broidcred work from Egypt, was that 
which thou spreadest forth to be thy sail ; blue and par- 
pie from the isles of Elisha was that which covered tbee. 
That Bwra-df is properly expressed by the wwti liocai, 
I believe ; but why it should be rendered fine linen, I 
am at a loss to imBgine. We are expressly told that it 
was used for sail-cloth, and was probably of asubstaiKa 
equally coarse with that mentioned by Virgil : 

Unun la oMtxontm ral mlaeri* velamtan aaatlB. r. 

4 They txhUiiUd him to the whole army. y~S^^>eDitc%. 
deira: 

"At mehercnles vir magnns et Justus, fortisdmnm 
quemque ex hostibiis suis, et pro libertate ae salute p»> 
\x\m pertinactasimum, suspirit." 
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OLXXXIV. Thuf Or, and to Thtmia. 
pytey the anny of Xenet met with no misCbr- 
tune. The number of the veiseli which left 
Asia amounted, if my conjectures have not de- 
ceived me, to twrive hundred and seven. The 
complement of the crews by which they were 
origioaUy^ manned, was two hundred and forty- 
one thousand four hundred, composed of the dif- 
ferent auxiliaries, and allowing two hundred men 
to each vessel: to these, independent of their 
own proper crews, are to be added thirty of 
either Persians, Medes, or Sacse. The whole 
namber of these last was thirty-six thousand 
two hundred and ten ; to the above are also to 
be added those who were on board the vessels 
of fifty oan, to which we may allow at the rate 
of eighty men to each. The whole number 
therefore of these will be found to have been 
three thousand, and of the men two hundred 
snd forty thousand. Thus the fleet which left 
Asia was composed of five hundred seventeen 
tboosand six hundred and ten men. The in- 
&ntry consisted of seventeen hundred thousand 
men ; the numbOT of the cavalry was eighty 
thouiand. The Arabians with their camels, 
«nd the Africans in their chariots, were twenty 
t^KHisand more. The above was the armament 
which left Asia ; to make no mention of the 
menial attendants, the transports which carried 
the provisions, and their crews. 

CLXXX V. To these are stUl to be added 
all those troops which were brought from £u> 
rope ; of the precise number of which we can 
only speak from opinion. The Greeks of 
Thrace, and of the islands contiguous, furnish- 
ed one hundred and twenty vesseJs, the crews 
of which amounted to twenty-four thousand 
men ; a body of land forces was also provided 
hj the Thradans, Pseonians, the Eordi, But- 
tisBos," Chalcidians, Brygians, Pierians, Ma- 
eedonians, Perrluebians, Enienes, Dolopes, 
Magnesians, Achseans, and the other people 



5 Or^fimiZTy.]— That is, T suppose, withont the troops 
whidi the king added to his armament in progress from 
Alia to Europe. 

6 BoMt<mfi«.3— The Bottiseans were of Athenian ori. 
fio, and, according to Aristotle, from those children 
trhom the Athenians sent to Minos in Crete by way of 
tribute. These children grew old in thai island, gaining 
their lirelihood by the labour of their hands. The Cre- 
tans, in compliance with some row, sent to Delphi the 
first-firuits of their citizens, to whom they added these 
^cwendants of the Athenians. As they could not subsist 
there, they went to Italy, and established tbemseWes in 
lapygia ; from hence they went to Thrace, where they 
took the name of Bottiaii».^Lareher, 



whoiinhabit.the maritime paits of Thxaoe. The 
amount of all these was I believe .three hun- 
dred thousand men. These collectively, added 
to the Asiatic forces, make two millions, six 
hundred forty-one thousand six hundred and 
ten fighting men. 

CLXXX VL Great as the number of these 
forces was, the number of the menial attendants, 
of the crews on board the transports carrying 
the provisions, and of the other vessels follow- 
ing the fleet, was I believe still greater. I will 
however suppose them equal. Thus it will ap- 
pear, that Xerxes, son of Darius, conducted to 
Sepias and to Tbertoppyhe an army consistii^g 
of five millions two hundred and eighty-thDee 
thousand two hundred and twenQr mep. 

CLXXXVIL The above was the aggie, 
gate of the troops of Xerxes ; as to the women 
who prepared the bread, the concubines and 
eunudis, no one has ever attempted to ascertain 
their number. The baggage-waggons also, the 
beasts of burden, and the Indian dogs, which 
accompanied the army> defied all computation. 
We can hardly be surprised that the waters ot 
some rivers were exhausted : but we may rea- 
sonably wonder how provision could be sup- 
plied to so vast a multitude. According to a 
calculation made by myself, if each of the above 
number had only a choenix of com a day, the^ 
would every day be consumed^ ten thousand 
three hundred and forty roedimni. ' Neither 
does this computation comprehend the quantity 
allowed to the women, eunuchs, cattle, and 
dogs. Amongst all these myriads of men, with 
respect to grace and dignity of person, * no one 



7 Everp dajf be cofmime(f.3— Maitland, who I beliere 
is generally allowed to be a faithful and arroratc hia. 
torian, furnishes us with a table of the quantity of cattle 
consumed annually in London, above thirty years ago, 
when that dty was far less populous than it is at pre- 
sent: 

Beeret .... «,244 

Calves .... 1M.7UC 

Hogs ... . 186,952 

Pigs ae.000 

Sheep and lamha . . . 711,123 

The most inquisitive calculators seem now agr«'ed in 
allowing, upon an average, to the metropolis a million 
of inhabitants.— 7. 

8 itfarfMnni.l—Thoce were forty-elght duanieea in oat 
nMdimnus} according therefore to the ealcalation of Ha- 
rodotos, there ought to have been 5,296,320 men. There 
is of course a mistake either in the number of roedimni 
or of the troops. 

9 Grace and dignity of p0r$on.y- 

Thn>a«h all tht mUom wtikb adond hto piM* 
Or fcsTd hlB power, th« maoaich now wm peMMf 
M* jat UBooff Umm obUUmh ooald b« tofod 
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better desenred the supreme oommand than 
Xerxes himself. 

CLXXXVIIL The vessels of the fleet, 
after their arrival on the coast of Magnesia, 
betwixt the town of Casthanaea and the shores 
of Sepias, there stationed themselves, the fore- 
most drawing dose to land, the others lying 
on their anchors behind. As the shore was of 
no great extent, the fleet was ranged in eight 
regular divisions, with their heads towards the 
main sea, in which situation they passed the 
night. On the approach of day, the sky and 
the sea, which had before been serene, were 
violently disturbed : a furious storm arose, at-, 
tended with a violent squall of wind from the 
east,* which the inhabitants of these parts call 



Oneiriiolnb 

Or tovirlnc •!«•, vlth XcrxM. O pouam'A 
or all bat TirtiM, doom'd to thow how bmui, 
Hov wmk, vMhoat bar U imboaiidKl power. 
The charm of beaotj, and tho blaa* of Mat* ; 
Hew InMcnr* ofhappliMM, bow vahi! Glamr. 

1 From the £(w<L]— Apeliotea, called also SoUnus and 
Snbsolaoiu. The ancients aiiginally uud only the foor 
cardinal winds ; they afterwards added foor more. The 
Romans increased them to twenty-four, and the modems 
bare added to the foor cardinal, twenty-eigfat collateral 
winds. The annexed table may probably be oseful to 
many of my readers. 

Names of the winds, and points oi the compass. 

English, Latin and Greek. 

1 NoaTH 1 SsPTEirnuo or BoasAS. 

8 North by east 8 Hyperboreas, Hypaquilo,6al. 

S North, north-east 3 Aqoilo. [licus. 

4 North east by north 4 Mesoboreas, Meeaqnilo, Su. 

pemas. 

5 NoiTH East 5 AacTAPELioTEs, Bobapblio^ 
North east by east 6 Hypocasias. [tbs, Oaccus. 

7 Bast north east 7 Castas, Hellespontius. 

8 East by north 8 Mt«oc8Beia& Cons. 

9 East 9 Solanus, Subsolanus, Apbli. 

10 Esst by south 10 Hypenms, or Hypereums. 

11 East sonth east 11 Euros or Voltumus. 
18 South east by east IS Ueseorus. 

13 South East 13 Notapeliotes, Euraatbb. 

14 South east by south 14 Hypophonix. 

15 South south east 15 Phoenix, Phoenidas, Leuoon- 

otus, Oangeticos. 

16 South by east 16 Mesophoenix. 

17 South 17 Austbe, Notvs, Hbsidibb. 

18 South by west 18 Hypolibonotus, Alsanua. 

10 South south west 10 lilmnotus, N<rtolybicns, Aus- 

80 Southwest by south 80 Hesolibonotus. [tro- Africus. 

81 Soimi West 81 NorozEPHvaus, Notolibvcub, 

Afeicus. 
88 South west by west SSHypolibs, Hypafricoa, Sob- 
8S West south west 83 libs. [roapems. 

84 West by south 'ii Mesoliba, Mesoiephyrus. 

85 West 85Zbpbtbu8, Fayoniub, Occi- 

dent 

86 West by north 86 Hypargestes, Hypocoms. 

S7 West north west 27 Argeste8,Caunu,Corus,Iapyx. 
88 North west by west 28 Mesargestes, Mesocorus. 
29 Noeth WE*r 29 ZeprtbcBoebas. BoroUby. 

eus, Olympiaa. 



an Hellespontian wind. They who fbieaw 
that the tempest would still increise, and 
whose situation was £avouiible, prereDted 
the effects of the storm, by dxawiag their 
vessels ashore, and with them presenred Hats 
own persons : of those whom the hurricue 
surprised &rther out at sea, some weite dnfco 
to the straits of Pelion, tenned the Ipooi, 
others went on shore: some were dashed 
against the promontory of Sepias, others earned 
to Meliboea and Casthanea, so sereie was the 
tempest. 

CLXXXIX. It is asserted that the Athe. 
nians being advised by some oiade to aolieit the 
assistance of their 8on4n-law4nvokediDiGoIenin 
manner the aid of Boreas.* Boreas, aoeordiqg 
to the tradition of the Greeks, married OndTs,' 
an Athenian female, daughter of Erectheos : 
from this, if fiune may be belieied, the Athe- 
nians were induced to consider Boreas as thor 
son-in-Jaw; and during their station off the 
Eubcoan Chalcis to watch the motions of the 
enemy, they sacrificed to Boreas and Ofithji, 
invoking their interposition to destroy the 
Barbarian fleet, as they had before done vk 
mount Athoe. I will not presume to sty, that 
in consequence of their supplications Boreas 
dispersed the Barbarian fleet; but the Ath^ 
nians do not scruple to affirm, that Boms, who 
had before been favourable to them, repeated ho 
efforts to assist them on this occasion.— Thej 
afterwards erected a shrine to Boress on the 
banks of the Ilissus. 



90 North west by north aOHypodrdus, Hypotiini*. 
31 North north west 31 Cirdus, ThrasdasL [Satm. 
38 North by west 32 Mesodrdos. 

8 i?oretu.>.Astn»ns had by Aurovm fyar ttm, ^' 
gestes, Zephyrus, Boreas, and Notus. Sonehsretakis 
Boms for a wind, others for a prince of Hiracb Tw> 
Boreas went to Thrace in Attica, from whence be «• 
rled Orithya, daughter of &ectheus. By this issiriii* 
he became soa.in.law to E^ectheus, and the Atk^"* 
consequently oonsidered him as their ally. csDlBf Ma 
their sonJn-law also.— LorcAtfr. 

8 Sorecw-On'filya.]— Of this andent fiMeof lNn|| 
and Orithya, BOlton has made a mosibeantifialo>" 
one of his minor poems, tt was written whai te «» 
only seventeen, on the death of a bir &iteit dyiaff • * 
cough: 

Foff fiAM grim AqnUo tht durtetaar 
Br bolMaraiM r^i th' AtticnUB damMl gM* 
H« tbflvght it toocfacd hla diitr fUl MW, 
If llInwiM he Hne fklr on* ««id«l Ml, 
TharttiT to wlp* rnmy th' botuoom Mot, 
Oflonc-onoevpMtedaBilcblldlMttkl, 
Which ■iBOBgM tlw waniflB cwk • And npniA *^^*^ 
Consult also Orid, Metaroorph. ri 0. 
According to Apollodorus, lib. m Boresi rsriiW •" 
daughter of Erectheus, as she atwed ortr tb»n«r 
Ilissus. That is, says Richaidson, she wa« *•«»»■ 
a high wind crossing that riTor. 
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CXC. InthisBtonn^aoeordiiig to the lowest 
edUnilation, four hundred vessels were totally 
lost, with an infinite number of men, and a pro- 
digious treasure. Aminodes, son of Cratinus, 
a Magnesian, who had an estate near Sepias, 
reaped afterwards very considerate advantage 
from this tempest ; many vessels of gold and 
sQver were thrown by the tides upon his lands ; 
he became master also of various Peruan 
treasures, and an immense quantity of gold. 
Although this incident rendered him affluent, 
he was in other respects unfortunate ; he had 
by some calamity been deprived of his children.* 
CXCL The loss of the provision^trans- 
ports, and of the other smaller vessels, was too 
great to be ascertained. The naval command- 
ers, apprehending that the Thessalians would 
avail themselves of this opportunity to attack 
them, intrenched themselves within a buttress 
made of the wrecks of the vessels. For three 
days the storm was unabated ; on the fourth the 
magi appeased its violence by human victims, 
and incantations to the wind, as well as by 
sacrificing to Thetis and the Nereids, unless 
perhaps the tempest ceased of itself. They 
ndificed to Thetis, having learned £rom the 
lonians, that it was from this coast she had 
been carried away by Peleus, and that all the 
district of Sepias * was sacred to her in com- 
mon with the other Nereids. It is certain that 
on the fourth day the tempest 6 ceased. 

CXCII. Their sentinels, who evl^ day 
were stationed on the heights of Euboea, did 
not ftdl to acquaint the Greeks with all the dr- 
eumstances of the storm on the morning which 
followed. As soon as they received this in- 
telligence, after paying their vows, and offering 
libations to Neptune Servator, they hastily 



4 Of A<« eA«/<lr0ii.3— This paaaage has occadoMd great 
poplexHy ; bnt Palmeriiu, in his ExerdtaUoneSyhas re- 
mored every difRcnlty, and aatiafactorily done away the 
effiscta of Flatarch*s penrene misconception. Flatarch 
■huacin Herodotos for introdndng this circumstance of 
the afllaenoe of Aminodes, and the means by which he 
obtainfld it, merely for an opportnnity of saying that lie 
had killed his son.— 7. 

5 S«piaM.'y-''TM» coast was sacred to Thetis, because 
that goddess, dedroos ot eluding the pursuit of Peleus, 
ebaaiired herself in this place into a kind of seo-fish, which 
the Oreeks call 2«iir«« (Sepia.) This story gave the name 
of Sepias to this coast and promootory.— ZareA^r. 

6 27k* fe«ip««t3—Twen^.four miles to the south-east 
of I^arisaa is Volo, said to be Pavaste, where the poets 
my the ship Argo was built Near it is Apbetas, from 
which place they say the Argonauts saUed. The south. 
«ws comer of this land is the old promontory Sepias, 
where five hundred sail of Xerxes* fleet were ship. 
wrecked in astorm.— Poosdfcc 



returned to Artemlsium, hoping to find bu^ 
few of the enemy's vessels. Thus a second 
time they fixed their station at Artemisium, 
near the temple of Neptune surnamed Serva- 
tor, which appellation, given on the above oc 
easion, is still retained. 

CXCIII. The Barbarians, as soon as they 
perceived the wind subside and the sea calm, 
again ventured from the shore. Coasting abng, 
they doubled the Magnesian promontory, and 
made their way directly to the gulf leading to 
Pagase. It was in this gulf of Magnesia that 
Hercules, gmng on shore from the Argo ' to 
procure water, was deserted by Jason and his 
companions, who were bound to iBa of CoU 
chis to obtain the golden fleece. Having 
taken in water, they sailed from hence; in 
commemoration of which incident, the place 
afterwards took the name of the Aphets. 

CXCIV. Here also it was that the fleet of 
Xerxes came to an anchor. Fifteen of these 
being at a considerable distance from their 
companions, discovered the vessels of the 
Greeks at Artemisium, and mistaking them 
for friends, sailed into the midst of them. The 
leader of these ships was Sardoces, son of 
Thamasias, the governor of Cyma, in .£olia. 
This man Darius had formerly condemned to 
the punishment of the cross ; he had been 
one of the royal judges, and convicted of cor- 
ruption iu his office. He was already on the 
cross, when the king, reflecting that his ser- 
vices to the royal family exceeded his offences, 
and that he himself had in the present instance 
acted with more impetuosity than prudence, 
commanded him to be taken down. Thus he 
escaped the punishment to which Darius had 
condemned him; his escape now from the 
Greeks was altogether impossible ; they saw 
him sailing towards them, and perceiving his 
error attacked and took him and his vessels. 

CXCV. In one of these vessels i^'as Ari- 
dolis, prince of the Alabandians of Caria ; in 
another, Penthylus, son of Demonous, a Pa- 
phian generaL This latter left Paphos with 
twelve vessels, eleven of which were lost in the 
storm off Sepias ; he himself, with the twelfth, 
fell into the enemy's hands, at Artemisium. 
The Greeks, having obtained such informa- 
tion as they wished concerning the forces of 
Xerxes, sent their prisoners bound to the isth- 
mus of Corinth. . 



7 .fr^o.]— See book iv. c. 1791 Note Si^utU, ii 400V 

m. 

3 A 
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CXCVL Except the above fifteen vessels, 
oommatided by Sandoces, the whole of the Bar- 
barian fleet arrived at Aphetie. Xerxes 
with his land forces, marching through Thes- 
saly and Acbaia, came on the third day to the 
territories of the Melians. Whilst he was in 
Thessaly he vAde a trial of his cavalry against 
those of the Thessalians, which he had heard 
were the best in Greece ; but in this contest 
the inferiority of the Greeks ' was evidently 
conspicuous. The Onochonus was the only 
river in Thessaly which did not afford sufficient 
water for the army. Of those of Achaia, the 
Apidanus, the greatest of them all, hardly 
sufficed. 

CXCVII. Whilst Xerxes was proceeding 
to Alos, an Achaian city, his guides, anxious 
to tell him every thing, related what was re- 
ported by the natives concerning the temple of 
Jupiter Laphystius." It was said that Atha- 



1 7%tf mferwriig of the Greekg.y-Tbe beat caTiIry in 
the WMid attended Xerxes on thia expedltiim, nmnriy 
those of CappadocU and Faphlagonia. Hecatonymoa 
tells Xenophon, in the flflh book of the Anabasis, that 
the cavalry of the Cappndodans and Paphlagonians was 
better and more expert in martial exercises than any 
other which the king of Persia had. That part of Cap. 
padoda which Herodutus rails Cilida paid as a tribute 
to the kings of Persia a horso forerery day in the year. 
Strabo says, that Cappadoda sent 1500 hundred horses 
annually. The boost of Hecatonyrans to Xenophon 
was by no means vain ; the same preference was given 
them by others, and excellent commanders. Plutarch 
informs us, that on these Crassus the Roman general 
chiefly relied ; and with these surprising feats of gallan- 
try were performed in the Parthian war. Lucullus also 
had tliese in his army at the siege of Tigranocerta; and 
in the battle with Tlgranes made choice of them and 
tlie Thradan horse to attack the Cataphracts, the choicest 
of the enemy's cavalry, and to drive them from the 
ground. Tigranes is said to have opposed Lucullus with 
an army of 55,000 horse ; and many other instances may 
be adduced to show that the chief strength of these 
northern powers consisted in their cavalry. 

The curious reader may compare Plutarch's account 
of the army of Tigranes with that which Eseklel gives 
of the army oi Magog. 

Clandian, in Laud. Serense, tells us it was customary 
to have a breed from a Phrygian mare by a Cappadodan 
horse: 

QoM Fhn0» DWtTM Agnsflque gratoliu piuttt 
Hemine Cappadocam Mcria prBwpUiu cdunt.— r. 

2 JupiUr Z^9%s«Ntf.3— It was to this deity that 
Phrixos sacrificed the ram upon which he was savfid ; 
and even to this day, says the Scholiast to Apcdlonins 
Rhodins, one of the descendants of Phrixus enters the 
prytaneum according to the established law, and oSen 
sa«Tifl«?a to this god. At twenty stadia from Ceroneus 
was mount Laphystius, where was a mound conscernted 
to Jupiter Laphystfua ; there is f^U 8een in this place a 
marble statue of this god. Phrixus and Helle being on 
the point of being aacrlflced in this (dace by Athamas, 



mas, the son of .£olus, in coqoert with \wo, 
contrived the death of Phiizus. The Ac^wiaBB» 
following the command of the orade, forbad 
the eldest of the deso^idants of Athamas ever 
to enter their prytaneum. called by them LehiH. 
They were very vigilant in seeing this restric- 
tion observed, and whoever was detected with- 
in the proscribed limits could only leave them 
to be sacrificed. There were several vrho in 
tenor escaped into another country, when they 
were on the point of being sacrificed. If they 
ever afterwards returned, they were, if discov- 
ered, instantly sent to the prytaneum. To the 
above, the guides of Xerxes added the descrxp. 
tion of the sacrifice, the ceremony of Innding 
the victim with ribands, with all other cireunu 
stances. The posterity of Cytissonis, the soo 
of Phrixus, are subject to the above, because 
Cytissorus himself, in his way finom .£a of - 
Colchis, delivered Athamas from the bands of 
the Achaians, who by the direction of ^ 
oracle were about to oiSer him as an exgrnxtrj 
sacrifice. On this account, the ai^er of the 
divinity fell upon the posterity of Cytisaonts. 
In consequence of hearing the above nanstiTe, 
Xerxes, when he approached the precincts o( 
the grove, cautiously avoided it himself, aad 
commanded all his army' to do the same. He 
showed the same veneration for the residenoe 
of the posterity of Athamas. 

CXCVIII. Such were the inddeots vriiieb 
occurred in Thessaly and Achaia. From heoee 
Xenes advanced to Melis, near a bay of the 
sea, where the ebbing and flowing of the tide 
may be seen every day. Near this bay is ao 
extensive plain, wide in one part, and contract- 
ed in another : round this plain are certain lofty 
and inaccessible mountains, called the Tncfai- 
nian rocks, and endosing the whole region of 
Melis. Leaving Achaia, the first city near this 



they tay that Jupiter sent them a ram whose fleece was 
gold, upon whidi they saved themselves. 

Jupiter snmamed Laphystius was, according to KA- 
nius, the protector of fiigitivea..->LoreAer. 

3 All hit army.'} S ee on Oils subject Bryant, toL S. 
40, 41, &C.— This writer supposes, and hb opinion b cr*. 
firmed by Suidas, that the prytaneion is derived frem 
trtf , fire : the words of Suidas are these : ir^rrsMMv, ww^ 
rufAMf i»0» uf «#ij3irT»» irwf . The Scholiast upon Tlra- 
cydides tallcs to the same purpose : sAA«i M ^ttm in n 

tell us that the iMmtaneion was oi old called purm to- 
iMeton, from pur, because it was the repository of a perpeo 
tnal fire. These places were tonples, and at the sasie 
time courts of justice ; hence we find that in the pryta> 
neion of Athens the laws of Solon were engraved. Tbcae 
laws were inscribed upon wooden cylinders, aome •# 
which remained to the time of Plutarch, &o— JJrywfc 
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imj u Anticyni. This is wsshed by the river 
Sperchius, which, rising in the country of the 
Enienes here empties itsdf into the sea. At 
the distance of twenty furlongs is another river, 
called Dyras, which is said to have risen spon- 
taneously from the earth, to succour Hercules 
when he was burning. A third river, called 
Bdelas, flows at the distance of twenty furlongs 
more. 

CXCIX. Within five ftirlongs of this hist 
river stands the town of Trachis. In this part 
the country is the widest, extending from the 
mountains to the sea, and comprehending a 
space of twenty-two thousand plethrs. In the 
' mountainous tract which incloses Trachinia 
there is an opening to the west of Trachis, 
through which the Asopus winds round the 
base of the mountain. 

CC. To the west of this another small stream 
is found, named the Phoenix ; it rises in these 
mountains, and empties itsdf into the Asopus. 
The most contracted part of the country is that 
which lies nearest the Phoenix, where the road 
will only admit one carriage to pass. From the 
Phoenix to Thermopylae are fifteen furiongs: 
betwixt the Phoenix and Thermopyls is a vil- 
lage named Anthela, passing which the Asopus 
meets the sea. The country contiguous to 
Anthela is spacious ; here may be seen a tem- 
ple of Ceres Amphictyonis, the seats of the 
Arophictyons,* and a shrine of Amphictyon 
hiflsaelf. 

CO I* Xerxes encamped in Trachinia at 
Melis; the Greeks in the Straits. These 
straits the Greeks in general call Thermopylee; 
the people of the country Pylae only. Here 
then were the two armies stationed, Xerxes 
occupying all the northern region as far as 
Trachinia, the Greeks that of the south. 
cell. The Grecian army,* which here 

4 AmpAietymu.y-'See book r. c. «, note. What I 
tmr* there omitted ooncerning the Amphictyons, their 
a(IU^9 vod character, may be found amply diwoased in 
OiUies*8 History of Greece, and faithfully represented in 
Reeft*s edition of Chambers's Dictionary, as well as by 

5 The Grecian omijf.l—Beneath is the number of 
Gr»>eks who appeared on this occasion, according to the 
different repre«entationB of Herodotus, Pauaanias, and 
DkidoroaSiculus: 



Spartans. . 300 . 300 .... 300 

Tef^estae . . 500 . 506 LacedaBmoaians . 700 

Mmatinetim . 500 . 600 The other nations of 

Orcbomeniaiw ISO . 120 the Peloponnese 3,000 

Arcadians . 1,000 . 1,000 

400 . 400 



waited the approach of the Persian, was com 
posed of three hundred Spartans in complete 
armour; five hundred Tegeats, and as many 
Mantineans; one hundred and twenty men 
from Orchomenus of Arcadia, a thousand men 
from the rest of Arcadia, four hundred Corin. 
thians, two hundred from Phlius, and eighty 
from Myc^s. The above came from the 
Peloponnese: from Bceotia there were seven 
hundred Thespians and four hundred Thebans. 
CCIII. In addition to the above, the aid of 
all the Opuntian Locrians had been solicited, 
together with a thousand Phoceans. To ob- 
tain the assistance of these, the Greeks had 
previously sent emissaries among them, saying, 
that they were the forerunners only of another 
and more numerous body, whose arrival was 
every day expected. They added, that the de- 
fence of the sea was confided to the people of 
Athens and .£gina, in conjunction with the 
rest of the fleet ; that there was no occasion 
for alarm, as the invader of Grreece was not a 
god, but a mere human being ; that there never 
was nor could be any mortal superior to the 
vicissitudes of fortune ; that the most exalted 
characters were exposed to the greatest evils ; 
he therefore, a mortal, now advancing to at- 
tack them, would suffer* for his temerity. 
These aiguments proved efi*ectual, and they 



Phlyontians 
Mi i*en ian* 



200 
80 



800 
81) 



Total . 3,100 3,100 



4,000 



The above came from tlie Petoponneae; those who 
came from tlie other parts of Greece, according to the 
authors aboTe>mentioned^ 

Thespians TOO . 700 Milesians 1,000 

Thebans . 400 . 400 ... 400 

Phoceans . 1,000 . 1,000 . . 1,000 

Opuntiau Locrians . . (^OOO . . 1,000 

5,800 11,200 . . . 7,400 

6 Windd n{/r*r.3— The expedition of Xerxee to Greece, 
and his calamitous return, as desciihed by Herodotus, 
may be well expressed by the words with which EMidel 
describes Gog's army and lU destructioa— See chapter 
xxxrilL and xxxix. 

** Thou Shalt ascend and come like a storm, thou shall 
be like a cloud to corer the famd, thou, and aD thy bands, 
and many people with thee : 

<* Persia, JEthiopia, and Ubya with them, all of them 
with shield and helmet 

** But I will turn thee back, and put hooks into thy 
Jaws, I will turn thee back, and IcaTe but the sixth part 
of thee: and I wiU smite thy bow out of thy left hand j 
and will cause thy arrows to fall out of thy right hand. 

** Thou shalt fall upon the mountains, thou and all thy 
bands, and the people that is with thee. I will gire thee 
unto the ravenous birds of every sort, and to the beasts 
of the field, to be devoured."— J. 
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accoidiii^j mafched to Trachii to jdn their 
•llks. 

CCI V. These troops were commanded by 
different officers of their respective countries ; 
but the man most regarded, and who was in- 
trusted with the chief command, was Leonidas 
of Sparta. His ancestors were, Anazandrides, 
Leon, Eurycmtides, Anazander, Eurycrates, 
Poiydorus, Alcamenes, Teledus, Archelaus, 
Agesilaus, Doryssus, Leobotes, Echestratus, 
Agis, Eurysthenes, Aristodemus, Aristoma- 
chus, Cleodffius, Hyllus, and Hercules. 

CC V. An accident had phiced him on the 
throne of Sparta ; for, as he had t\vo brothers 
older than himself Cleomenes and Dorieus, he 
had entertained no thoughts of the government : 
but Cleomenes dying without male issue, and 
Dorieus not surviving (for he ended his days 
in Sicily) the crown came to Leonidas, who 
was older than Cleombrotus, the youngest of 
the sons of Anaxandrides, and who had mar- 
ried the daughter of Cleomenes. On the pre- 
sent occasion he took with him to Thermopyls 
a body of three hundred chosen men, all of 
whom had children.* To these he added those 
Theban troops* whose number I have before 
mentioned, and who were conducted by Leon- 
tiades, son of Eurymachus. Leonidas had 
sdected the Thebans to accompany him, be- 
cause a suspicion generally prevailed that they 
were secretly attached to the Medes. These 
therefore he summoned to attend him, to as- 
certain whether they would actually contribute 
their aid, or openly withdraw themselves from 
the Grecian league. With sentiments perfect- 
ly hostile, they nevertheless sent the assistance 
required. 

CCVI. The march of this body under Leo- 
nidas was accelerated by the Spartans, that their 
example might stimulate their allies to action, 
and that they might not make their delay a pre- 
tence for going over to the Medes. The ce- 
lebration of the Camian festival ' protracted 



1 AU qf wham had ehildreH.y^ 

Thtm bandied mov* oomplsC* th' intrepid b«Bd« 

lUaKrliNu fiithen all ofgcncroiw mu. 

The fbtun gnardiam of Laoonia** tUie—LeotMaa. 

2 Thebem <ro0jM.>-Platarch aphraids Herodotus for 
thus slandering the Thebans : and Diodoms says, that 
Thebes was dlrided into two parties, one of wliich sent 
four hundred men to ThennopylB.— r. 

3 Camian /e«freaI3— This was contlnoed for seven 
days at Sparta in honour of ApoUo. Various reasons are 
asdgnedfor its Institution ; the most plausible is that 
found in the Scholiast to Theocritus, which tells us that 
ibey were celebrated by the people of the Feloponneae, 
to commemorate the cessation of some pestilcnoe.— 7. 



IIm march of their main body ; but it wis their 
intention to follow with all imaginable expedi- 
tion, leaving only a small detachment for flie 
defence of Sparta. The rest of the allies were 
actuated by similar motives, for the Olynpie 
games happened to recur at this period; indii 
they did not expect an engagement would in* 
mediately take place at Theimopyli^ they test 
only a detachment before them. 

CCVII. Sudi were the motives of tkecoo- 
federate body. The Greeks who were abodir 
assembled at Therroopylaj weft seixed witk » 
much terror on the approadi of the Pcmar 
that they consulted about a retreat Thoieof 
the Peloponnese were in general of ofism 
that they should return and guard the isthmas; 
but as the Phoceans and Loorians wetvezeeed- 
ingly averse to this measure, Leonid« prenil- 
ed on them to omtinue on their poit He re- 
solved however to send messengws round to a& 
the states, requiring supplies, stating tbst th«r 
number was much too small to oppose tie 
Medes with any effect. 

CCVIII. Whilst they thus ddibentti 
Xerxes sent a horseman to examine AeirmCT- 
her and their motions. He had before tort 
in Thessaly, that a small band was coDecttd t 
this passage, that they were led by Lacedano- 
nians, and by Leonidas of the race of HcreoleR. 
The person employed performed his duty*, w 
those who were without the intrenchmentbc 
was able to reconnoitre : those who werewidj* 
in for the purpose of defending it eluded kis 
observation. The Lacedsemonians wW ** 
that period stationed without ; « of these some 
were peforming g3rmnastic exercises, whiW 
others were employed in combing their bair. 
He was greatly astonished, but he leisurely sor- 
veyed their number and eroplojnnents, ""^ /** 
turned without mdestation, for they despised 
him too much to pursue him. — He related to 
Xerxes all that he had seen. 

CCIX. Xerxes, on hearing the above, wtf 
little aware of what was really the case, iW 
this people were preparing themselves either to 
conquer or to die. The thing appeared to h»» 



A stationed withmd, Stcy- 

Bjcboic* 
Th* Spartam then co mp otad Ox' aicnul gBV^' 
Th«:y, in a maitlal curdM •mploj'd, 
H««d not th* moiuvdi and hto Rwidy tnin. 
But poise tb« ipomr portended ■• In fight, 
Or Uft their adrme shields In single sUifct 
Or troopiBf forwkrd rvsh, retreat, and wheel 
In ranks onbrokeB, and «ith eqaal fbet: 
While others calm heneath their poUeb-d beUn* 
Draw deen Uiair hair, whose length of sable ctf^ 
O'erspraad their nccki with icrrov. 
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90 fidiculou?, that be sent for DemaratuF, the 
•on of Ariston, who was then with the army. 
On his appearing, the king questioned him on 
this behaviour of the Spartans, expressing his 
deaire to know what it might intimate. <* I 
baTe before. Sir,** said Deroaratus, ** spoken to 
jon of this people at the commencement of this 
eipedition ; and as I remember, when I related 
to you what I knew you would have occasion 
to observe, you treated me with contempt. I 
am consdoos of the danger of declaring the 
truth, in opposition to your prejudices ; but I 
will nevertheless do this. It is the determina- 
tion of these men to dispute this pass with us, 
and they are preparing themselves accordingly. 
It is their custom before any enterprise of dan* 
ger, to adorn their hair. * Of this you may be 
assured, that if you vanquish these, and their 
countrymen in Sparta, no other nation will 
presume to take up arms against you: you 
are now advancing to attack a people whose 
realms and city are the fidrest, and whose troops 
are the bravest of Greece.*' These words 
seemed to Xerxes preposterous enough; but 
he demanded a second time, how so small a 
number could contend with his army. " Sir,** 
said he, ** 1 will submit to suffer the punish- 
ment of falsehood, if what I say does not 
b^pen.** 

CCX. Xerxes was still incredulous, he ac- 
cordingly kept his position without any move- 
ment for four days, in expectation of seeing them 
retreat On the fifth day, observing that they 
continued on iheir post, merely as he supposed 
from the most impudent rashness, he became 
much exasperated, and sent against them a de- 
tachroent of Medes and Cissians, with a com- 
niand to bring them alive to his presence. The 
Medes in consequence attacked them, and lost 
a considerable number. A reinforcement ar- 
rived ; but though the onset was severe, no im- 
pression was made. It now became universally 



i Adorn their AotV.]— Long hair distinguLthed the 
fr»B num from liM alare } and, acrordtnf to Flntardi, 
UymrguB was accustomed to say, that lon|r hair added 
KTarc* to handaowm men, and made thoM who were ngij 
more tenifte. The following are aome of the rooet anl. 
mated lines in Leonftdaa : 

T* wh«in tlM Spartan : O Irapcriid lard, 

{1Mb to their c«at«ai, to adoca th«lr tiMtb 

WbMi fUl (UMmlMd (oaiMiMnitw ckath. 

Brine dovn tb; natknt in rMplandcnt atccli 

Amu if tlMw canal, ll*e fcmtni ran afman. 

All who fntum ttia rviciotw uncxplotwd 

ftoyvnd tiM Oanac*. all vbow wand*rln(| tt^pt 

Abvn iIm Cwplan raan*. tfaa Scythian wlkl. 

With ihow who drink th* Mcvtt fbwt afNUtt 

Ysl toLaoan 

HctnalQ a »trancar> 



conspicuous, and no less so to the king himself, 
that he had many troops, but few men. •—The 
above engagement continued all day. 

C C X L The Medes, after being very roughly 
treated, retired, and were succeeded by the 
band of Persians called by the king « the immor- 
tal,** and commanded by Hydames. These it 
was 6up{)osed would succeed without the small- 
est difficulty. They commenced the attack, 
but made no greater impression than the 
Medes ; their superior numbers were of no ad- 
vantage, on account of the narrowness of the 
place ; and their spears also were shorter than 
those of the Greeks. The Lacedaemonians 
fought in a manner which deserves to be re- 
corded ; their own excellent discipline, and the 
unsldlfulness of their adversaries, were in 
many instances remarkable, and not the least 
so when in close ranks they affected to retreat. 
The Barijarians seeing them retire, pursued 
them with a great and clamorous shout; but 
on their near approach the Greeks faced about 
to receive them. The loss of the Persians 
was prodigious, and a few also of the Spartans 
fell. The Persians, after successive efforts 
made with great bodies of their troops to gain 
the pass, were unable to accomplish it, and 
obliged to retire. 

CCXII. It is said of Xerxes himself, that, 
being a spectator of the contest, he was so 
greatly alarmed for the safety of his men, that 
he leaped thrice from his throne. On the fol- 
lowing day the Barbarians succeeded no better 
than before. They went to the onset as against 
a contemptible number, whose wounds they 
supposed would hardly permit them to renew 
the combat : but the Greeks, drawii up in regu- 
lar divisions, fought each nation on its respec- 
tive post, except the Phoceans, who were sta- 
{ tioned on the summit of the mountain to defend 
I the pass. The Persians, experiencing a repe- 
tition of the same treatment, a second time 
retired. 
j CCXIir. Whilst the king was exceedingly 
perplexed what conduct to pursue in the pre- 
I sent emergence, Ephialtes, the son of Eiuyde- 
I mus, a Melian, demanded an audience : he ex- 
, pected to receive some great recompense for 
showing him the path which led over the moun- 
tain to Thermopyhe; and he, indeed, it was who 



6 Mi»9rlrM;p«,6««I^M#M.>.Aoeofdiaf toPlotarcfa, 
Leonidas being aaked howhe darad to aneoonter ao pro. 
digloos a mnltitiule with so faw men, replied: ** If you 
reckon by onmber, all Greece ia not able to oppose a 
small part of that army ; b«rt if by courage, tha nimiber 
I havf> with me la !mfflrient."— r. ^<->. j 
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thus rendered ineffectual the valour of those 
Greeks who perished on this station. This 
man, through fear of the Laoediemonians, fled 
afterwards into Thessaly ; but the Pyhigorae,' 
calling a council of the Amphictyons at Pj^aea 
for this express purpose, set a price upon his 
head, and he was afterwards slain by Athen- 
ades, a Trachiuian, at Anticyra, to whidi place 
he had returned. Athenades was induced to 
put him to death for some other reason, which 
I shall afterwards' explain ; he nevertheless re- 
ceived the reward offered by the Lacedsemon- 
iaiis : — this however was the end of Ephialtes. 

CCXIV. On this subject there is also a 
different report, for it is said that Onetes, 
son of Phanagoras, a Carystian, and Cor3rdalus 
of Anticyra, were the men who informed the 
king of this path, and .conducted the Persians 
round the mountain. This with me obtains 
no credit, for nothing is better known than 
that the Pylagorae did not set a price upon the 
heads of Onetes or Corydalus, but upon that 
of Ephialtes the Trachinian,* after, as may be 
presumed, a due investigation of the matter. It 
is also certain, that Ephialtes, conscious of his 
crime, endeavoured to save himself by flight : 
Onetes, being a Melian, might perhaps, if tol- 
erably acquainted with the country, have known 
this passage ; but it was certainly Ephialtes 
who showed it to the Persians, and to him 
without scruple I impute the crime. 

OCX V. The intelligence of Ephialtes gave 
the king infinite satisfaction, and he instantly 
detached Hydames, with the forces under his 
command, to avail himself of it. They left 
the camp at the first approach of evening ; the 
Melians, the natives of the country, discovered 
this path, and by it conducted the Thessalians 
against the Phoceans, who had defended il by 
an entrenchment, and deemed themselves se- 

1 Pytogwer.]— Many are involved in a mistake, by 
ronfoonding the Pylagone with the Amphictyons. They 
were not synonymous, for though all the Pylagons were 
Amphictyons, aU the Amphictyons were not Pylagorv. 
—See Potter's Ardtceohgia GnecOf lib. i. c 16. 

2 / thail afterwards.y~But Herodotus no where does 
this ; whether therefore he forgot it, or whether it ap- 
peared in some of his writings which are lost, cannot be 
ascertained.— See P. Wesselingi Dissertatio Herodotssa, 
p.U. 

** Vemm nihil hnjos nee Kbro TiiL nequc nono. Plures 
ne enro ix. Ubris absolvit inquis de Athenada ? An ex- 
cidit ex supcrstltibns ejus mcmoria ? non dixero. ObU- 
tiisne est ac Athenada addere? Fliui potest Operi 
longo fas est pbrepere somnum. " 

3 7VoeUm<m.3--In the preceding chapter Herodotus 
calls him a Melian ; but this amounts to the same thing, 
as Trachinia made part of Mclis. 



cure. It had never however proved of any 
advantage to the Mdians. 

CCXVI. The path of whidi we are speak, 
ing commences at the river Aaopus. This 
stream flows through an aperture of the mooB- 
tain called Anopee, which is also the name of 
the path. This is continued through the whole 
length of the mountaia, and terminates near the 
town of Alpenus. This b the first city of the 
Locrians, on the side next the Melians, near 
the rock called Melampygus,* by the resSdence 
of the Cercopes.* It i^ nairowest at dds point 

OCX VII. Following this track wbidi Ihsfe 
described, the Persians passed the Asopus, and 
marched all night, keeping the (Etesn mooa- 
tains on the right, and the Trachinian on the 
lefK At the dawn of morning they found 
themselves at the summit, where, as I have be- 
fore described, a band of a thousand Phoceans 
in arms were stationed, both to defend thdr 
own country and this pass. The passage be- 
neath was defended by those whom I hare 
mentioned ; of this above, the Phoceans lad 
voluntarily promised Leonidas to undertake the 
charge. 

CCXVIII. The approach of the Peraans 
was discovered to the Phoceatis in this manner : 
whilst they were ascending the mountain they 
were totally concealed by the thick groves of 
oak ; but from the stillness of the air diey were 
discovered by the ncnse they nuide by tmop^ 
ling on the leaves, a thing which might natu- 
rally happen. The Phoceans ran to arms, and 



4 Melampygm.y-Se)e Snidas, at the article Uamftn^m 
rvx«(. The Melampygi were two brothers, s 
able for Uieir extreme insolence } their m< 
them against meeting a man who had ** blade battocfca." 
Hercules meeting them, bound them together, and •■». 
pended them from a post, with tii^ h«Mis downwwiL 
Afterward seeing them laugh, he inquired die rewaa; 
they told him that their mother bade them beware of 
meeting a man with '* blade buttocks.*' Hercolei qb 
hearing this hiughed too. and let them go. Thoae wW 
had ** white buttocks" (Aic««rvy«v) were ridknied bf 
the comic poets as effeminate.— See Arigt«pkam€$ Lji»- 
irate. 

Lardier tells a story somewhat dillerent, tnm the 
Adagia of Zenobius.— r. 

5 Cf>ro9Mf.3— These people were robbers. Honcr is 
said to have written a poem ontHon, mentioaed by Sid- 
das at the vrarA 'Of**i^i and by Produs in hb life of 
Homer. Probably the expression extended to all sorts 
of robbers, of whom there were doubtless wany in sodi 
a place as CEta. Plutarch mentions them asa rifieulov 
people, making Agis say to Alexander, ** I an not a 
little surprised tliat all you great men who are iratt aA 
ed from Jupiter take a strange delight in flattcnrs soi 
buffoons; Hercules had his Cercopiana, Bac«h«a Wb 
Silenians about him ; so I see your nu^WKty b pleased ta 
have a regard for such characters. **—I<areft«r. 
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in a moment the Barbarians appeared, who 
seeing a number of men precipitately arming 
themselves, were at first struck with astonish, 
inent. They did not expect an adversary ; and 
they had fallen in amongst armed troops. 
Hydames, apprehending that the Phoceans 
might prove to be Lacedaemonians, inquired of 
Ephialtes who they were. When he was in- 
forraed, he drew up the Persians in order of 
buttle. The Phoceans, not able to sustain the 
heavy flight of arrows, retreated up the moun- 
tain," imagining themselves the objects of this 
attack, and expecting certain destruction : but 
the troops with Hydames and Ephialtes did 
not think it worth their while to pursue them, 
and descended rapidly the opposite side of the 
mountain. 

CCXIX. To those Greeks stationed in 
the straits of Thermopylae Megistias the sooth- 
sayer had previously, from inspection of the 
entrails, predicted that death awaited them in 
the morning. Some deserters' had also in- 
formed them of the circuit the Persians had 
taken ; and this intelligence was in the course 
of the night circulated through the camp. All 
this was confirmed by their sentinels, who early 
in the morning fled down the sides of the 
mountain. In this predicament, the Greeks 
called a council, who were greatly divided in 
their opinions : some were for remaining on 
their station, others advised a retreat. In con- 
sequence of their not agreeing, many of them 
dispersed to their respective cities ; a part re- 
solved to continue with Leonidas. 

CCXX. It is said, that those who retired 
only did so in compliance with the wishes of 
J^eonidas, who was desirous to preserve them : 
but be thought that he himself, with his Spar- 
tans, could not without the greatest ignominy 
forsake the post they had come to defend. I 
mm myself inclined to believe that Liconidas, 
seeing his allies not only reluctant, but totally 
averse to resist the danger which menaced 



6 Cp the in0tmtotii.>- Mr OloTer has be«n rery mi. 
nute and Adthfa) In his represratatlonof the places where 
this Doble scene was exhibited : 

Tb* PltociMi chtef. 
WlMto*«r ih« cantc, rcUnqaUhlng hU post, 
Waa !•• mrigl^omtimg emdmtmn removed, 
Tbo«t|h b; tb* fo* Mfl«c1«d or tmmltmmtd. 

7 D««rr<^«.3-.Diodonu Simlus mentions but one: 
•• TlMTe was in the anny," myn he, "one Tynwtiades 
til Cyme ; a» he was a man of honour and probity, he fled 
from the camp by night, and going to Leonidas and his 
party, discovered to them the designs of ^lUaltea.**— 
Xtfro4#r. 



them, consented to their retreat. His own re- 
turn he considered as dishonounble, whilst he 
was convinced, that his defending his post 
would equally secure his own fame, and the 
good of Sparta. In the very beginning of these 
disturbances, the Spartans having consulted the 
oracle, were informed that either their king 
must die, or Sparta be vanquished by the Bar- 
barians. The oracle was communicated in 
hexameter verses, and was to this eflTect : 

** To yon who dwell in Sparta's ample walls. 

Behold, a dire altematire bcfiUls ;— 

Your glorious city mnst in ruins lie. 

Or slain by Persian arms, a king most die, 

A king descended from Herculean blood. 

For, lo ! he comes, and cannot be withstood -, 

Nor bulls, n<ir lions, can dispute the field, 

*I1s Jove's own force, and this or that most yield." 

I am unwilling to presume of the allies that de- 
parted, that differing in opinion from their 
leader, they dishonourably deserted. I should 
also suppose that the conduct of Leonidas was 
the result of his revolving the oracle * in his 
mind, and of his great desire to secure to the 
Spartans alone the glory of this memorable ac- 
tion. 

OCX XL To me it is no small testimony 
of the truth of the above, that amongst those 
whom Leonidas dismissed was Megistias him- 
self. He was of Acamania, and, as some 
affirm, descended from Melampus ; he accom- 
panied Leonidas on this expedition, and from 
the entrails had predicted what would happen : 
he refused however to leave his friends, acd sa- 
tisfied himself with sending away his only son, 
who had followed his father on this occasion. 

CCXXII. Obedient to the direction of 
their leader, the confederates retired. The 
Thespians and Thebans * alone remained with 
the SparUns, the Thebans indeed very reluc- 



8 The emc/9.3— Plntarch is very severe upon Hero- 
dotus for his manner of representing these drcumstan. 
ces ; some of which he says our autltor has done falsely, 
otiiers maUdonsly. This however does not seem to 
have been the case. 

Glover makes Leonidas exdaim, on hearing that the 
enemy had circumvented them, 

I new balMld Um OMcl* ftOlUlVl^ 
Then ut tho* near, thou fflortoai ncvcd bear 
Wbidi ibsll my ecnnttj'% libctty Mcar* ? 
TbrtoibaU.ttMNiMlnini period; OMethetongMS 
or Tina*. &IM, and frNdam, iball proclaim, 
Sball c tlt brau ta acM yM nobora ! T. 

9 Thetpiant and Thtdant.y-DMonu Sculus speaks 
only of the Thespians. Fausanias says that the people 
of M yoene sent eighty men to Thermopykr, who had 
part in this glorious day ; and in another place he says, 
that all the allies retired before the battle, except th« 
Thespians and people of Mycene.— Lorbber. 
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tantly, but they were detained by Leonidas as 
boBtagee. The Thespians were very zealous 
in the cause, and refusing to abandon their 
friends, perished with them. The leader of 
the Thespians was Demophilus son of Diodro- 
nias. 

CCXXIII. Xerxes early in the morning 
offered a solemn libation, then waiting till that 
period of the day ^ when the forum is fullest of 
people, he advanced from his camp ; to the 
above measure he had been advised by Ephial- 
tes. The descent from the mountain is of 
much shorter extent than the circuitous ascent 
The Barbarians with Xerxes approached ; 
Leonidas and his Greeks proceeded as to in- 
evitable death a much greater space from the 
defile than they had yet done. Till now they 
bad defended themselves behind their intrench- 
roent, fighting in the most contracted part of 
the passage ; but on this day they engaged on 
a wider space, and a multitude of their op- 
ponents fell. Behind each troop officers were 
stationed with whips in their bands, compelling 
with blows their men to advance. Many of 
them fell into the sea, where they perished ; 
many were trodden under foot by their own 
troops, without exciting the smallest pity or 
regard. The Greeks, conscious that their de- 
struction was at hand from those who had 
taken the circuit of the mountain, exerted 
themselves with the most desperate valour 
against the Barbarian assailants. 

CCXXIV. Their spears being broken in 
pieces, they had recourse to their swords.' 
Leonidas fell in the engagement, having greatly 
signalized himself; and with him many Spar- 
tans of distinction, as well as others of inferior 
note. I am acquainted with the names of all 
the three hundred. Mapy illustrious Persians 
also were slain, among whom were Abrocomes 
and Hypcranthes, sons of Darius, by Phrata- 
guna, the daughter of Artanes. Artanes was 
the brother of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
and grandson of Arsamis. Having married 
his daughter to Darius, as she was an only 
child, all his wealth went with her. 

CCXXV. These two brothers of Xerxes 
fell as they were contending for the body of 



1 That period of the Aiy.}— I hare before explained 
this eirimmfltance with respect to the OMMle of oomputiog 
time. 

2 Their ewords.'y-The tddiem of the Lnoedeemonians 
worea red uniform ; and Suidas Mys, that it wtm becanse 
Che Uood of those who were wounded woald thai be leas 
oonspicuoiis..->r. 



Leonidas *.' here the conflict was the most le. 
vere, till at length the Greeks by Aeir superior 
vabur four times repelled the Persians, aad 
drew aside the body of their prince. In tliis 
situation they continued till Ephialtes and bis 
party approached. As soon as the Gfeeb 
perceived them at hand, the scene was changed, 
and they retreated to the narrowest part of tiie 
pass. Having repassed their intrenchment, 
they posted themselves, all except the Thebans, 
in a compact body, upon a hill, which ii at the 
entrance of the straits, and where a Ikn of 
stone * has been erected in honour of I^dsa. 
In this situation, they who had swords left, 
used them against the enemy, the rest exerted 
themselves with their hands and their teeth. 



3 Botfy ofLeomdoM.y^One of the noNertteerfpti"" 
in Homer is that of the battle for the body of P**™]^ 
and we learn from rarlous examples, thit ths skw 
were remarkaUj teaadoua on this beaA,itimai it *• 
greatest baseness to forsake the dead boditt «« *«f 
friends. Plutarch, in his paralleU beturwn the Bsmw 
and Greeks, thus describes the death of Lsomdas: 

« Whilst they were at dinner, the Bsrtarisas fcD^ 
them: upon whicJi Leonidas desired them ^^J^ 
Uy, for they were to sup with Pluto. ^^"'^^"^ 
at the head of hi* troops, and after reodring » »«"«» 
of wounds, got up to Xerxes himself, and m**^^ 
crown from his head. He lost his Hfo in the «»«?«. 
and Xerxes causing his body to be ^'P^^^VTiS 
heart hairy. So says Aristides, in the first book «« 
Persian history." ITib fiction seems to haw been ti«» 
from the Xmettt »*>( of Homer. 

4 Lion o/*toiMf. J-Two epigrams on this w^O** "^ 
be found in the Analccta Veterum Poet <^ Vjv 
V. il lea. The bones of Leonidas were «f™V*!^ 
Sparta, by Pansanlas. forty years after his <*«^' "^ 
were placed in a monument opposite the theatre ; «^ 
year they pronounced in this place »^""''"'"'**^J^ 
celebrated games, at which Spartans only were m«^ 
to contend.— /.arcAer. ,^ 

5 Their teetky-^ What are we to think of ti*iqf^ 
bole?" says Longinua. ^What probaWUty tew*^^ 
men should defend themaeWes with **»e>'^"***'T^ 
against armed troops ? This nevertheless is not i»o^ 
ible, for the thing does not appear to be «»aght <"« 
an hypertK>le, but the hyperbole seems to arise flro* 
subject.** ««^*knBal to 

lids circumstance wMch appeared ^yP***~V^ 
Longinus does not to me ; this mode ^^^^^^ » 
mon among the Laoedvmoniana ; ^'h^ ^^ ^. 
ainifl, they arallad themselree of their nails •»J|^ 
Cicero had been a wltnesa of thia.-See the Jw*^ 
Quettiorut book v. chAp. 87th. fn,»rtiMi^ 

Diodorus Siculus relates the battle of ^"^J^ 
somewhat dURsrenUy i he tells us that ^^^J^pt 
he knew that he was circumvented, "*•"*'* vJJ (i^tke 
by night to penetrate to the tent of Xerx««:bw^ ^ 
Persian kinif had forsaken on the first *"T\g ^ 
Greeks however proceeded in search of ***" "^^fc 
side to the other, and slew a P'^'^^^J^yijai ^ 
When morning approached, the Persians perreiWB ^ 
Greeks so few in number, held them in <^**°'*|J^ 
they still did not dare to attack them in fron«- 
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The BtrbarianB nubing upon Uiem, some in 
ftont, after overturning their wall, others sur- 
rounding and pressing them in all directions, 
finally overpowered them. 

CCXXVL Such was the conduct of the 
Lacedaroonians and Thespians; but none of 
them distinguished themselves so much as 
Dleneces the Spartan. A speech of his is re- 
corded, which he made before they came to any 
engagement A certain Trachinian having 
observed, that the Barbarians would send forth 
such a shower of arrows that their multitude 
would obscure the sun : he replied, like a man 
ignorant of fear, and despising the numbers of 
the Medes, "our Trachinian friend promises 
us great advantages; if the Medes obscure 
the sun's light, we shaU fight with them in the 
shade, and be protected from the heat" Many 
other sayings have been handed down as mon- 
uments of this man's fame. 

CCXXVII. Next to him, the most dis- 
tiuguished of the Spartans were Alpheus, and 
Maron, two brothers, the sons of Orsiphantus ; 
of the Thespians, the most conspicuous was 
Dithjrrambus, son of Harmatidas. 

CCXXVIII. AU these were interred in 
the place where they fell, together with such of 
the confederates as were slain before the sepa- 
ration of the forces by Leonidas. Upon their 
tomb was this inscription : 
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*• By MedM cot off b««ide SpeKhiiis' ware, 
The 8eer MegktiM fiUa thii giorioos grave : 
Who stood the fate he weU foresaw to meet. 
And, link'd with Sparta's leaders, scora'd retreat** 



« Here once, from Pelops* sea.girt region brought. 
Four thoouDd men three hostile milUoos foogfct'* 

This was applied to them all collectively. The 
Spartans were thus distinguished : 

«* Go, stranger, and to list'ning Spartans tell. 
That here, obedient to their laws, we fell" 

There was one also appropriated to the prophet 

Megistiat: 



. g them on both sides, and behind, they slew them 

all with their spears. Sach was the end of Leonidas and 
hia party. 

Mr Olover, in his English poem of Leonidas, has fol- 
lowed the account of Diodorus ; he differs howercr from 
both historians, in maldng the king of Sparta faU the 
last; his description is salBdently animated to be insert. 
•dinthUplaee: 

TIm Spotaa ktan 

Now lUiiib akiM. In hem hU sUnghlwM tiituda. 

All ttrHdi'd mnmnd him lit. * Tlw disunt fon 

Staovcr on hU head InimmeraMe daru i 

Fnm vsftoot iltdott gwh tb* vital floo&) 

Tb«y tlala hit UnUnff Umba { aor jd with pala 

HU brow it cloudad t bat th«aa baautaoaa waanda. 

The aacnd plcdnw of hU own ranown. 

And Sparu'* safaty. la Mrtoaat ytf 

H» docinff cya contomplataa. Pant* can I wine 

No bflghtar laoraU roond hb florioas bead . 

Uk vtrtna BMta to labeor &t* forbfals, 

Aad lay* hfaa now tn banoaiabU iwM, 

T» taal hla eowiny^ liberty by daath. 



All these ornaments and inscriptions, that of 
Megistias alone excepted, were here placed by 
the Amphictyons. Simonides son of Leopre- 
pis,« inscribed the one to the honour of Megis- 
tias, from the ties of private hospitality. 

CCXXIX. Of these three hundred, there 
were two named Eurytus and Aristodemus ; 
both of them, consistentiy with tiie discipline 
of their country, might have secured themselves 
by retiring to Sparta, for Leonidas had per- 
mitted thedf to leave the camp ; but they con- 
tinued at Alpenus, being both afflicted by a 
violent disorder of the eyes : or, if they had 
not thought proper to return home, they had 
the alternative of meeting deatii in the 6eld 
with their fellow-soldiers. In this situation, 
they differed in opinion what conduct to pur- 
sue. Eurytus having heard of the circuit made 
by the Persians, called for his arms, and put- 
ting them on, commanded bis helot to conduct 
him to the battie. The slave did so, and im- 
mediately fled, whilst his master died fighting 
valianUy. Aristodemus pusillanimously staid 
where he was. If either Aristodemus, being 
individually diseased, had retired home, or if 
they had returned together, I cannot think that 
the Spartans could have shown any resentment 
against them ; but as one of them died in the 
field, which the other, who was precisely in the 
same circumstances, refused to do, it was im- 
possible not to be greatiy incensed against 
Aristodemus. 

CCXXX. The safe return of Aristodemus 
to Sparta is by some thus related and exphuned. 
There are others who assert, that be was 
despatched on some business from the army, 
and might, if he had pleased, have been present 
at the battle, but that he saved himself by 
lingering on the way. They add, that his com- 
panion, employed on the same business, re- 
turned to the batde, and there fell. 

CCXXXI. Aristodemus, on his return, 
was branded with disgrace and infamy ; no one 
would speak with him ; no one would supply 
him with fire; and the opprobrious term of 
trembler^ was annexed to his name ; but he 



« Simomdn Mm of L«oprepi$.'}—See note to book v. c. 
lOii. The Simonides here mentiooed eompoaed sereml 
works, the titf es of wWch may be seen in the BibUoCheca 
OrmcM of Fabridus, r. i. p. 565. 

7 Trfmbter.y.H<t who trembled, a r^mti it m\^ 
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afterwards at the battle of Platea eflfectuaUy 
atoned for his former conduct 

CCXXXII. It is also said that another of 
the three hundred survived; his name was 
Pantitesy and he had been sent on some busi- 
ness to Thessaly. Returning to Sparta, he 
felt himself in disgrace, and put an end to his 
life. 

CCXXXIII. The Thebans, under the 
command of Leontiades, hitherto constrained 
by force, had fought with the Greeks against 
the Persians ; but as soon as they saw that the 
Persians were victorious, when Leonidas and 
his party retired to the hill, they separated 
themselves from the Greeks. In the attitude 
of suppliants they approached the Barbarians, 
assuring them what was really the truth, that 
they were attached to the Medes ; that they 
had been among the first to render earth and 
water ; that they had only come to Thermo- 
pyhe on compulsion, and could not be con- 
sidered as accessory to the slaughter of the 
king's troops. The Thessalians confirming 
the truth of what they had asserted their 
lives were preserved. Some of them how- 
ever were slain ; for as they approached, the 
Barbarians put several to the sword ; but the 
greater part, by the order of Xerxes, had the 
royal marks impressed upon them, beginning 
with Leontiades himself. Eurymachus his son 
was afterwards slain at the head of four hundred 
Thebans, by the people of Platea, whilst he 
jjvas making an attempt upon their dty. 

CCXXXIV. In this manner the Greeks 
fought* at Thermopylae. Xerxes afterwards sent 



be rendered fuaker ; this aoems to hare been an estab- 
liahed term of opprobrium In Sparta } TyrtseoB says, 
r^irrturmnV att^m watr* mxiikmk* «^iTn— " the tremblgrs 
are devoid of all virtue." See Bnmck't Anal. vol. I p. 
ML— 7. 

1 The GreekgJbught.y'TlnUtxdi censures Herodotua 
for omitting many memorable things relating to Leoni. 
das. Some of those specified by Flutardi I have already 
introdueed in my notes, others were as foUowa : When 
the wife of Leonidas took leave of him, she asked him 
what commands he had for her ? *< Marry," said he, in 
reply, ** a good man, and bring him good children."— 
Being desirous of saving two of his relations, who were 
with him at TtiennopylaB, he pretended to give them 
messages to the senate of Sparta; *' I followed you," 
says one of them, '* tp fl^t, not as a messenger." 
** What you enjoin," says the other, ** is the business of 
a messenger ;" he then took up his shield and placed 
himself in his rank. 

I cannot In a more proper place than this make a few 
ndsoeUaoeous remarks upon the insUtutionsof Lycurgus, 
and the manners of the Spartans ; not that I entertain 
■oy lK>pe of throwing new light on a sultject which has 



for Demaratus, and thus addresied him : " I 
have abready, Demaratus, had ezperieoce of 



been amply investigated by the learned; bat I nsy per. 
haps be able to make afew things familiar to IDT fiigbit 
readers, which were obacare or unknown to tb« be. 
fore. The Spartans are renowned in the ^lam rf 
antiquity for one virtue above all others : I speskoT thdr 
fortitude, which they carried to an amaring sad sfaaot 
incredible perfectioo. a virtue, whkshifwecsnrsss** 
A'rawittM. it to the extent in whkh it was practiacd Vf 
this extraordinary people, wiUseem ahnost pecolur to 
themselves. 

It was the aim of Irycnrgus to settle and root li A* 
minds of the Spartans tUa principle, that the pnfoace 
was always to be given to virtue, whksh coostitBted the 
only real difference or inequaUty between ow naa sad 
another. And he succeeded ahnost to s minde. He 
persuaded them to renonnee all other mesns of hannMSi 
usually but falsely so called, to make virtoe tkeir cUef 
and only object, and to put themselvei, their dBdw,»J 
their hopes to this aingie test He prersUed oa t*e «* 
and noble to give up their ample foumam, to ttatnr 
all they had into a common fund, and to wdo« ttam- 
selves to a level with their neighbours. Andth«««». 
instead of the soft and tender blandidineata <d P»«*T« 
the sweets of luxury, and the pride of Itfe, to wWAthry 
had been accustomed, were contented to sob«tt t«[*^ 
austerities of a severeand painful discipline ; !<)«*«»« 
to a coarse mess of black Spartan broth; tomskeaoi^ 
pearance, to expect no treatment abroad ^«***'*'' 
others. This astonishing reformation wsi co^ta^ 
and secured by two expedienU; the one whkh (*m 
every person to dine constantly in public with hk •*• 
tribe, on the dinner which was provided for then it » 
expense of the state ; the other, which fortsde th«« 
of any other than iron money : by these salatary bu*^ 
tions, every opportunity of indulging in luxury w»«» 
off, as weU as the means of providing for it ''^'* 
dered money altogether useless among them, » U* 
Plutarch Informs us, it was a common saying in •»» 
countries, "that at Sparta, and there alone, of sB"* 
cities in the world, Plutus the god of riches was btodj 
a mere picture or statue without life or "'°*'"^^ 
would here remark, that is one note of *»ff*"** T*^ 
PolyWus assigns against those who likened the C^ 
poUty to the Spartan, see book sixth. Platosko,^ 
he reckons riches the fourth ordinary blessinf to ■ ^ 
certainly could not esteem thisdisregard of "»*"*[*r* 
prevailed in Sparta aa a mark of extraordinary nrtt», 
but ordinances so self-denying, so opposite ^ ^^^ 
gestions of sense, and the ordinary practiee of "■'*rj' 
would not have been received on the ^^'^J\:ii 
curgus, if they had not been favmu-ed by a f^""^. 
mind peculiar to this people. It was the »^*^*\j2 
constitutional bravery of the Spartans which tac^ 
them to admit and obey such a plan and form ofgort^ 
ment ^ 

Precept and autiiority alone would not ^*^°^^ 
for Uie passions of men are neither to ^''^''*"*\^ 
terrified from their own ^nt and tendency : H Ifltt^ 
fore but rendering justice io this gallant people *»««o^ 
that their bravery of mind was founded in *n**"r^ 
and inlndple. Cicero observes, that the Sparttf" \ 
the same could not be said of any other f^^^^^ 
world) had retained their primitive "«""*"vT^ 
changing their laws, for more than seven '•""^^ 
-See Orat pro L. Flacco. L«ced«9nonii «oU^>w«J^ 
terrarum, septingentos annos et ampUus ••»^ "^^^J|Jy. 
nunquam mutatis legibus, vixemnt*— ^^ *^ 
book XXX. c 34. 
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joiir troth and integrity, every thing has hap- 
pened a» you foretold ; tell me then how many 



Flntarcfa says, only fire hundred yean, until the time of 
Agis, Bon of Archidamus, in wMrfa period fourteen kings 
kad reigned. See hislifeof Lycnrgni. Hie conquest of 
Lysander in Asia, by filling Laoedaemon with money, 
introduced luxury, and vitiated their morals ; several 
examples of which are produced by Xenoplnm. The 
women of Sparta seem little less entitled to admir- 
attion ; strangers to the natural weakness and softness 
<tf th^ sex, they were actuated by the same gallant 
spirit as the men. They submitted to a like discipline, and 
oidnreddmUarliardships. Instead of studying the aoeom. 
pttshments which usually distingalsh a female education, 
they accustomed themselves to manly exercises; to 
running, wrestling, throwing the dart or quoit ; having 
tlie emulation to contend with men at their own arts, 
and to bear tiiem OMnpany in the same paths of glory. 

I cannot help presuming, with respect to the dames as 
weD as the men of Sparta, that it must have been some- 
thing innate, something beyond the power of education, 
custom, or example, which constitutes the wonderAil 
diflferenoe we discern in them, compared with all other 
women. Can it then be a matter of wonder, that the 
Spartan fmnales claimed extraordinary privileges at 
bome, and more extensive power in the government of 
thdr families. Lycurgus disliked that excessive au. 
thority, which the women had usurped, and attempted it 
seems, to reform it, and to restore to tlie husband the 
usual and proper authority in his own lionse ; but in 
vain : a convincing argument, that if the women luid 
not of themselves been inclined to his laws of female 
education, they would have paid them neither attention 
nor obedience. War, then, and conquest, with the en. 
durance of fatigue, were the principal ol^ects which tiie 
Spartans had in view. Learning, and the study of let. 
ten, of arts and sciences, to which their neigfaboun 
the Athenians were devoted, were in no repute among 
tfaem. Hence it has been obs^ved, that the formn* 
made tiie better figure in war, the latter in pMce.— See 
Valerius Maxirous, L a c. 8. Egregios virtotb bellic» 
spiritus Laoedaeimoniomm, prudentissimi pads moribus 
Athenienses subsequuntur. 

And this was unquestionably true, since we are as. 
acred, that although the most rigorous care was taken 
to keep their youth constantly to their exercises, their 
men of mature yean were permitted to live Just as they 
ple«ed ; they followed no employment, they disdained 
industry and honest labour, and were indeed forbidden 
to pursue any art, which was accounted illiberal -, even 
husbandry, and the management and culture of their 
lands, the most rational and public spirited study that 
can be punned, they left entirely to their slaves. The 
old men of Sparta spent the whole of their time in fre- 
quenting tlieir schools and apartments of the youth, as 
at Athens they did at the public places of resort, to hear 
«ir to tell some new thfaig. The former Indeed could mis- 
pend their time in this maniwr with more grace, and 
might plead the authority of Lycurgus in their vlndica- 
tion, whose policy and scheme of government aimed at 
maintaining an equality among the people, by restrain, 
ing them from trade, and the arts of growing rich. The 
deftign of Solon was entirely the reverse : he strove to 
animate the Athenians with a spirit of industry ; he 
enacted a law against Idleness, requhring every person 
jto have a calling and profesj^ion, and the philosopher who 
iMd none fell under the statute. Cleanthea and Mcne- 
demui were indicted and called before the Areopagus on 



of the LacedsmonianB may there be left, 
how many of like valour with those who bate 
perished, or are they all alike ?" " Sir,** 
replied Demaratns, " the Lacedaemonians are 
a numerous people, and possessed of many ci- 
ties ; but I will answer jronr question more par- 
ticularly. Sparta itself contains eight thousand 
men, all of whom are equal in valour to those 
who fought here: the other Lacedaemonians, 
though inferior to these, are still brave.** " Tell 
me then,** returned Xerxes, " how we may sub- 
due these men with least trouble ? you who have 
been their prince, must know what measures 
they are likely to pursue." 

CCXXX V. " Since, Sir," answered De- 
maratus, " you place a confidence in my opin- 
ion, it is proper that I should speak to youirom 
the best of my judgment : I would ^erefore 
recommend you to send a fleet of three hun- 
dred vessels to the coast of Lacedaemonia. 
Contiguous to this is an island named Cythera, 
of which Chilon, the wisest of our coimtrymen, 
observed, that it would be better for the Spar- 
tans if it were buried in the sea ; foreseeing the 
probability of such a measure as I now recom- 
mend. From this island your troops may 
spread terror over Sparta. Thus, a war so 
very near them, may remove. from you any i^ 
prehension of their assisting the rest of Greece, 
which will then be open to your arms, and 



this account. The statute wMcfa restrained the study 
of rhetoric at Rome, assigned this reason : ** lU hominaL 
adolescentulos totos dies desidere ;'* for the same reason 
philosophen were banished, among whom was Epictetus 
in the reign of Domitiaa— See Aubu OtUtut, L xv. c 11. 
I have little to say on the religion of the Spartans. 
Hie object of their wonhip seems to have been diversi. 
fled by them as well as by the Athenians according to 
the system of politics which their respective lawgiven 
established. Solon, intent upon promoting commerce, 
and gainful arts, presented the casAT oodoess to the 
Athenians, holding in her right hand the weaver's beam, 
and he sumamed her from the Egyptians, Athene, and 
Bfinerva, styling her the goddess of arts and sdeneee. 
Lycurgus, training up the Spartans to the discipline of 
war, clothed the same goddess in armour, called her 
Pallas, and the Goddess of Battle (wmfsfjutxt »»* X**-- 
tumtiH 9m) Arbtoph. Lyslst ad flnem. She was styled 
Chaldcecus, either because her temple was of brass, or 
because it was built by fugitives from Chalets in EubosiL 
The brothen also. Castor and Pollux, were for similar 
reasons enrolled in the Fasti of the Spartans ; and I pre. 
sume, if the Pagan Theology be capable of being reduced 
to any fixed and settled rules, it will be best explained 
and accounted for by supposing the religion of every 
different nation or people to be a mixture of worship, 
and physics, and politics, and that their idols were re. 
prest'ntations of natural causes, named and habited ac 
cording to the diflerent tempen and genius of those who 
set them np.^T. 
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which if mMueAf will leave Spwrta hanUj able 
to oppote you. If my ad?ic8 be disrpgiTidfd 
you may expect what foUowa. There is a nar- 
row isthmus in the Peloponnese, in which all 
its people will assemble in resistance to your 
arms, and where you will have fiur more vio> 
lent contests to sustain than you have here ex- 
perienced. If you execute what I propose, you 
may without a battle become master of the isth- 
mus, with all the cities of Peloponneius." 

CCXXXVL Achcmenes the brother of 
Xerxes, and commander of the fleet, was pre- 
sent at this interview. Fearful that the king 
might do as he had been advised, he thus deliv- 
ered his sentiments : *< You seem. Sir," said 
he, << too much inclined to listen to a man, who 
either envies your prosperity, or wishes to be- 
tray you. It is the character of Greeks to 
envy the sncoessful, and to hate their superiors. 
We have already lost by shipwreck four hun- 
dred vessels ; if we detach three hundred more 
to the Peloponnese, the force of our opponents 
will be equal to our own; our united fleet will 
be hi superior to theirs, and with respect to 
any efforts they can make, invincible. If your 
forces by land, and your fleet by sea advance at 
the same time, they will be able mutually to 
assist each other; if you separate them, the 
fleet will not be able to assist you, nor you the 
fleet. It, becomes you to deliberate well on 
your own a&irs, and not to concern yourself 
about those of your enemies, nor to inquire 
where they will commence their hostilities, 
what measures they will take, or how numer- 
ous they are. Let them attend to their affairs, 
we to ours. If the Lacedemonians shall pre- 
sume to attack the Persians, they will be far 
from repairing the loss they have already sus- 
tained.** 

CCXXXVIL " Achcmenes,** answered 
Xerxes, " I approve your counsel, and will 
follow it. The sentiments of Demaratus are, 
I well know, dictated by his regard to my in- 
terests ; but your advice to me seems prefer- 
able. I cannot be persuaded that he has any 
improper intentions, events having proved the 
wisdom of his former counsels. One man fre- 
quently envies the prosperity of another, and 
mdulges in secret sentiments of hatred against 
him, neither will he, when he requires it, give 
him salutary advice, unless indeed from some 
surprising effort of virtue ; but a friend exj|}U { 



in a fnend*8 happiness ; hat no acntimenta far 
him but those of the truest kindness, and givci 
him always the bestadvice. Let no one tbefe- 
fore in future use any invective against Demar- 
atus, who is my friend.** 

CCXXXVIIL WhenXerxes had finished, 
he went to view the dead, amongst whom was 
Leonidas. When he heard that he had been 
the prince and leader of Sparta, he ordered Us 
head to be cut off, and his body to be suspeod- 
ed on a cross. This incident is no small proof 
to me, amongst many others, that Xerxes in- 
dulged the warmest indignation uainst Leoni- 
das whilst he was alive. He otherwise would 
not have treated him when dead with, siidi bar. 
barity. I know that the Persians, of all msD- 
kind, most highly honour military virtue. The 
orders however of the king were executed. 

CCXXXIX. I shaU now letara to the 
thread of our history. The Spaitms were the 
first who were acquainted with the king*s de- 
signs against Greece ; they sent to the ocade 
on the occasion, and received the answer I hate 
related. The intelligence was oommuoicsted 
to them in an extraordinary manner. Demsia- 
tus, the son of Aiiston, had taken refuge amongst 
the Medes, and, as there is every reason to 
suppose, was not friendly to the Spartans. He 
however it was who informed them of what 
was meditated, whether to serve or insult dnm 
must be left to conjecture. When Xerxes had 
resolved on this expedition against Greece, 
Demaratus, who was at Susa, and acquainted 
with his intentions, determined to inform the 
Lacedsmouians. As this was both diflkult 
and dangerous, he employed the following 
means: he took two tablets, and erased the 
wax from each ; then inscribed the purpose of 
the king upon the Mrood. This done, he re- 
placed the wax, that the several guards on the 
road, frt)m seeing the empty tablets, mi^t have 
no suspicion of the busineaa When these were 
delivered at Lacedsmon, the people had no 
conception of their meaning, till, as I have been 
informed, Goigo, the daughter of Cleomenes 
and wife of Leonidas, removed the difficulty. 
Imagining what might be intended, she ordered 
the wax to be removed, and thus made the coo- 
tents of the tablets known. The Lacedaemo- 
nians, aficer examining what was inscribed oa 
the wood, circulated the intelligence through 
Greece, 
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I. I. HAVE before described the events which 
are said to have happened. The Greeks who 
composed the naved armament were these: 
The Athenians' furnished one hundred and 
twenty-seven vessels, part of which were man- 
ned by Plateans, who, though ignorant of sea 
aflairs, were prompted by zeal and courage ; the 
Corinthians brought forty ships, the Megarians 
twenty ; theChalcidians equipped twenty ships, 
which the Athenians supplied; the iBginetse 
eighteen, the Sicyonians twelve, and the Lace- 
daemonians ten ; the Epidaurians brought eight, 
the Eretrians seven, the Trcezenians five, the 
Styreans two, the people of Ceos two, and two 
barks of fifty oars ; the Opuntian Locrians 
assisted the confederates with seven vessels of 
fifty oars. 

IL These were stationed at Artemisium ; 
and such were the numbers which each nation 
supplied. Without taking into the account the 
vessels of fifty oars, the whole amounted to two 
hundred and seventy-one. Of these the com- 
Diander-in-cbief appointed by the Spartans, was 
Eurybiades, the son of Euryclidas. The allies 
refused to serve under the Athenians, and had 
revived, unless they had a Spartan leader, to 
disperse. 

III. At first, and before any deputation bad 
been sent to Sicily requiring assistance, it had 
been debated whether it would not be expedient 
to intrust the conduct of the naval forces to the 
Athenians; but as this was opposed by the 
allies, the Athenians did not insist upon it' 
Their principal coDcem was the wel&re of 
Greece, and as they were sensible that it would 



1 ^lAtfMaitf.}— Diodorw Skolos nulcM the number of 
Atbeniaa yesselt on this oocMion two hondred. 

S Did not intiH up<m i^3— Mr Olorer, io hit Poem of 
the Athenakl, pats thU aeattment Into the nwoth of 
Themis toclee : 

WIaciydiilv«o«l* 
T« Sfiwtam BofTMwlM CMUBwd t 



be endangered by any contention, they very 
wisely withdrew their claims : as much as war 
itself is more destructive than peape, so much 
more dangerous are intestine cominotions, than 
a war conducted with consistency and union ; 
persuaded of this, they did not dispute the mat- 
ter whilst circumstances justified and required 
their forbearance. Afterwards, when having 
repelled the Persian, they were contending for 
what belonged to him, they made the insolence 
of Pausanias a pretence for depriving the Lace- 
dsmonians of the command. These, however 
were things which happened afterwards. 

IV. When the Greeks assembled at Arte- 
misium saw the number of ships wliich were 
collected at Aphetse, and every place crowdea 
with troops, they were struck with terror ; and 
as the attempts of the Barbarians had succeed- 
ed so much bejrond their expectations, they con- 
sulted about retreating to the interior parts of 
Greece.* When this idea had been generally 
circulated, the Eubceans entreated Eurybiades 
to give them time to remove their diildren and 
their slaves. Unsuccessful in this application, 
they went to Themistodes the Athenian leader, 
whom they engaged on consideration of thirty 
talents, to continue at Euboea, and risk the 
event of a battle. 

V. This was effected by Themistodes in 
the following manner : he presented Eurybiades 
with five talents, as if ftom himself; having 
gained him, he had only to prevail on Adiman- 
tus the Corinthian,* the son of Ocytus, w ho 



3 ParU of Grww. 3— Plotwch It very ••▼epe upon 
Herodotus for making this Msertioo. Piodv, seys he, 
who WM a natlre of a Hty supposed to be attached to 
the Medes, mentions the behaviour of the Athenians at 
Artemisium with the highest encomiums. So perhaps 
he might, but what does this prore } certainly not that 
the Greelu did not stay and fight against their will, 
though when they actually were engaged, they babaTed 
with extraordinary valour. 

4 Adimtmlm iht CortMlAMN.]— This Adimantus in the 
event behaved Maidly. He was a Corinthian, and leader 
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was obstinate in his detcnnination to sail from 
Artcmisium. After using the solemmty of 
an oath, " If you," said he, " will not desert, 
I promise to give you a greater present than 
the king of the Medes would have done for 
leaving us." He instantly sent to his vessel 
three talents of silver. By these gifts he gain- 
ed the commanders to his purpose, and satisfied 
the Euboeans. Themistodes rewarded him- 
self by keeping the remainder, whilst they who 
had accepted of his presente supposed the 
money haid been sent him from Athens for this 
purpose. 

VI. They continued therefore at Euboea, 
and came to a battle. The Barbarians arriv- 
ing at break of day at Aphet», had before heard 
that the Greeks at Artcmisium were very few 
in number. On their seeing this they were 
eager to engage, in expectation of taking them ; 
they did not, however, think it expedient to 
advance directly to the attack, lest the Greeks 
perceiving them should escape under cover of 
the night. The Persians had ahready boasted 
that not even the torch-bearer' should escape 
them. 



of the Corinthiaiu j he miut not therefore be confound- 
ed with the Athenian Adiroantas, who greatly distio- 
gaished himself against the Persians, and who probably 
is the same person who was archon In the fourth year of 
the seventy.fiah Olympiad. An epitaph by Simonides 
was inscribed on his tomb, intimating, that by his coun. 
sels Greece became free. — Larcker. 

1 rore*.4«ir*r.>— Before trumpets were used in ar- 
mies, the signal for hatUe was given by a torch. Those 
who carried it were sacred to Mars ; they adranoed at 
the head of armies, and in the interval betwixt them 
they dropt their torch, and retired without molestation. 
The armies engaged, and even if a whole army was dea- 
troyed, they spared the life of the torch-bearer, because 
he was sacred to Mars : thence came a proverb applica. 
ble to total defeats, *' not even the torch-bearer has es- 
caped.'* Herodotus is the first author where we meet 
with this expression, which afterwards became so famL 
liar, that it passed into a proverb — Lardier, 

It is probable, that in the time of Homer, no signals 
for battle were in use, as we find no mention of any 
throughout his works ; in both Iliad and Odyssey we 
find torches placed on the tops of the hills to give in- 
telligence of certain events. Modern signals for battle 
are, by land, drums and trumpets ; by sea they are 
more various, and are sometimes given by cannon, 
lights, sails, and colours. Hm Romans, in addition 
to the shout with which all nations have been describ- 
ed as commendngan engagroent, violently clashed their 
arms together. Biilton makes a happy use of this 
Idea; 

H* cpftkc, and to eonflnn hi* word* oatflcv 
MllUons of flaming twoTdi, dravn from lb* thigh 
or might J chenitfim. The radden blaze 
Far toand tUomlned hell : highly they raged 
AgaiMt the hl^bcft, aad flerce nith grmtftd mrwu 
CUOmi en Mcir mumdimf aktMs f/W ^im qfi^r, 
ihnUng deftaooa toward the vaalt of beawo. 



VII. With thia idea they punued tkefoDow- 
ing measures : two hundred chosen vends woe 
detached beyond Sdathus, lest in pastiag round 
Euboea they might be discovered by the 
enemy off Capharea and Genestus, oeir the 
Euripus, meaning thus to enclose them, wd 
commence an attack at the same time in the 
rear and in front. With this design the t^ 
pointed squadron set sail ; it was not their id- 
tention to attack the Greeks on diis day, nor 
till a signal should be given by the detadmeiit 
with which they were to act in oomxrt On 
the departure of the former, an aooooBt was 
taken of the number of those wlidi cootmued 
at Aphetae. 

Vin. Whilst the Persians were thw em- 
ployed, they happened to have with them 
Scyllias^ of Scios, the most skilfiil direr of his 
time, who in the shipwreck off Pelion bsd 
preserved to the Persians an immense qnntity 
of treasure, and at the same time considenbly 
enriched himself. This man bad long intend- 
ed to desert to the Greeks, but he had nem 
before had the opportunity ; he on this djy 
effected his purpose ; it is uncertain m wbtt 
manner, but if what is related of him he tiw, 
it is really astonishing. It is said, that hinag 
leaped into the sea at Aphetae, he did not rise 
again till he came to Artcmisium, having gone 
a space of eighty stadia through the wattf- 
Other things are related of this man, some of 
which appear to be fabulous, whilst others are 
actually true. For my own part, I am inclinri 
to the opinion that he escaped to Artcmiflon 



2 SejfOias.y-'nM name of this skilfol dlwf 'n «*• 
rently written. In an epigram of. ApoUoold« H a 
Scyllos, in PUny and Pausaniaa it is SciMet. Scylto » 
taoght his daughter Cyane the art of dirinf ; *«n^ 
the tempest, which surprised the Ptrtiant «»«''"^ 
FeUon, they plunged together under the watsr, «•* 
reraored the anchors which held the veMeis of Xe«*^ 
which occasioned considerable injury- By ordsr ^ ** 
Amphictyons, sUtnes were erected to thefathiTi" 
daughter in the temple of ApoUo at DelpW-T" 
sUtue of Cyane was among those which by the ««- 
mandof Nero were transported to Rome.— I«»t*^ . 

Brydone, in his entertaining Tour through Sdlf ••« 
Malta, informs na that the Sicilian authors make »efr 
tion of one Colas, who, from his •xtraDrdinsry tm « 
diving, was named Peace, or the fish. It was w* 
him. that without coming at all to land, he wooH me 
for several days in the water ; that be canght IW ^l«^ 
ly by his agility in the water, and that he eoold erw 
walk acj-oss the straits at the bottom of the aw^ »• 
of their kings had the cruelty to propose bit ditisf o*r 
the gulf of Charybdls, and to tempt him tknw « 
a golden cop. In a third attempt to gain Uli, It-J^ 
posed be was caught by the whirlpool, for hs m^^ 



uo more.— r. 
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in a little vesiel ; on his arriyal, be informed 
the comniandera of the shipwreck,* and of the 
ships which had been sent round Euboea. 

IX. Upon this the Greeks called a council : 
various opinions were delivered, but it was ul- 
timately determined to remain that day in their 
station, but to depart soon after midnight to 
meet that part of the enemy's fleet which had 
been sent round Euboea. As they perceived 
no one advancing against them, as' soon as the 
twilight appeared, they proceeded towards the 
Barbarians, determined to make experiment of 
their skill in fighting and manoeuvring. 

X. The commanders and forces of Xerxes 
seeing them approach in so small a body, con- 
ceived them to be actuated by extreme infatua^ 
tion,* and, drawing out their vessels, expected 
to find them an easy conquest. In this they 
were not unreasonable, for their fleet was supe. 
nor to the Greeks, not only in number but 
swiftness; in contempt, therefore, they sur- 
rounded them. There were some of the loni- 
ans who wished well to the Greeks, and served 
against them with the greatest reluctance ; see- 
ing them thus encircled, they were affected with 
much uneasiness concerning them, not suppos- 
ing that any could escape, so insignificant did 
they appear. There were other lonians, to 
whom the seeming distress of the Greeks gave 
great pleasure ; these contended with all exer- 
tion who should take the first Athenian vessel, 
in hopes of a reward from the king. For among 
the Barbarians greater reputation* was allowed 
to tbe Athenians than to any other of the 
allies. 



3 Skipwreck.y-^te book Til. chap. 18a 

4 Extreme tn/a/uaftbu.]— With the same contempt the 
French are represented to have considered the English 
■rmy before the battle of Agincourt Thii b exprecaed 
with the greateet pomible animation by Shakspeare in 
Ua Li/e of Henry the Fifth. 

Hit miinbcn art lo few. 
Bit Mldicn kick, and funUh'd In their mafch ; 
And I un MM, wbm h* thall m« mr wmy, 
H •11 drop hto hMTt Into tlM ■ink aUnr, 
And for achlorMnmt. offWr nt his nnMim. 
To the Persiant, at well as to the French, the noblo 
•Mwer of Henry to the French herald was bappUy 
applicable. 

Th« man that ABC* did ttO th* UoB** iMn 

WhU* lb* bMt llfwl, va» kiU'd with hwutaa htaa. 

5 Greater reputation. >..Not withstanding what Is here 
Maerted in favour of the Athenians, their own historian 
remarks, that fhwn the beat coi^ectares he was able to 
form, his conntrymen had done nothtng worthy of being 
recorded, either at home or abroad, from tbe Trepan to 
tbe Pertle and Pek>ponne«ian wars. TkuepdnUt, 1. L 
As 1 have thrown together at the end of the preceding 
book some remarks on tbe Spartan poUry and manners, 
tbe reader at the ronrlosioa of thla wlU Ind some rela- 
tkw9 to those of Athena.— 7. 



XL The Greeks, as soon as the signal ^.•aa 
given, turned their prows towards the Barbari- 
ans, collecting their stems into one common 
centre. On a second signal, though compress- 
ed within a narrow space, they attacked the 
enemy in front. They soon took thirty of tbe 
Barbarian vessels, among whom was Philaon, 
son of Chersis, and brother of Gorgus, prince 
of Salamis, a man very highly esteemed in the 
army. The first enemy's ship was taken by an 
Athenian ; his name was Lycomedes, the son 
of JBschreas, and he obtained the fame he 
merited. Victory alternately inclined to both 
parties, when they were separated by the night : 
the Greeks returned to Artemisium, the Barba- 
rians to Aphets,.the issue of the contest being 
very different from what they had expected. 
Of those Greeks who were in the service of 
the king, Antidorus the Lemnian was the only 
one who went over to his cotmtrymen. The 
Athenians, in consideration of his conduct, asl 
signed him some lands in Salamis. 

XII. The above engagement took place in 
the middle of the summer. When night np- 
proached, there fell a heavy storm of rain at- 
tended with condnued thunder from mount 
Pelion. The bodies of the dead, and the 
wrecks of the vessels floating to Aphetas, were 
so involved among the prows of tbe ships, that 
the oars were hardly manageable ; the forces 
on board were seized with a violent panic, 
expecting every moment to 'perish.' They 
had hardly recovered themselves from the 
effect of the first storm and shipwreck off 
Pelion, when that severe battle at sea had suc- 
ceeded. As soon as this Ust terminated, they 
had now been attacked again by violent rains, 
a tempestuous sea, and continued thunder. 

XIII. This night, however, proved still 
more severe to those whose business it was to 
make a circuit round Euboea. The storm fell 
upon them with the greater violence, as they 
were remote from land, and they perished in a 



8 Expecting every moment to perith.'}—An example of 
terror very mnch like this, occnrs in 1 Samuel xiv. 15. 
Though it roust be acknowledged, that the confusion 
into which the camp of the Philistines was thrown, is 
expressly attributed to a divine cause, and was attend, 
ed with an earthquake. 

** And there was trembling In the host, in the field, 
and among the people ; the garrison and the spoilerv 
they also trembled, and the earth quaked ', so it was a 
very great trembling. 

** And tbe watchmen of Saul In Gibeah looked, and 
behold the multitude melted away, and they went oo 
\ beating down one another."— >r. 
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miserable manner J It commenced when they 
were stimding towards the sands of Eubcea ; 
ignorant of their course, they were driven before 
the wind, and dashed agdnst the loclrs. It 
seemed a divine interposition, that the Persian 
fleet should thus be rendered equal, or at least 
not much superior to that of the Greeks > in 
this manner they were destroyed on the Euboean 
sands. 

XIV. The Barbarians at Aphets saw with 
joy the morning advance, and remained inac^ 
tive, thinking it of no small moment, after their 
past calamities, to enjoy the present interval 
of tranquillity. At this juncture the Greeks 
were reinforced by fifty-three Athenian ships : 
animated by the arrival of their friends, they 
had still fiurther reason to exult in the fate of 
those Barbarians who had been ordered round 
Euboea, not one of whom escaped the violence 
of the storm. The Greeks taking the oppor- 
tunity of the same hour, towards the evening 
advanced boldly against the Cilicians ; these 
they totally defeated, and at night returned 
again to Artemisium. 

XV. On the third day the leaders of the 
Barbarians did not wait for the Greeks to 
commence the attack; they advanced about 
mid-day, mutually encouraging each other ; 
they could not bear to be insulted by so infe- 
rior a number, and they feared the indignation 
of Xerxes. It happened that these engage- 
ments by sea took place precisely at the same 
periods as the conflicts at Thermopylae. The 
object of the sea-fights was the Euripus, as 
that of the battles by land vrns the passage of 
Thermopylse. The Greeks animated each 
other to prevent the entrance of the Barbarians 
into Greece; the Barbarians in like manner 



1 Miserable nmiim*^.]— I"* *^^ f* vytnr* ix*V' 
Longions, section xliii. p. 160, Pearce*s edition* cen. 
•uTM this expresiion of «%«<<, at mean and feeble. 
Pcaroe does not vindicate our author, neither does Tonp; 
Lardier does, and with considerable effset. Boilean, he 
aays, has rendered the word »xttiu peu agreabk. If 
this were admitted, the censure of Longinus would be 
reasonable enough; but in fact «x«<< is a very strong 
term, and Mgnifies somethingin the highest d^ree shock* 
ing. Herodotus has applied rvfcf f^ »X*i**^ to the mnr. 
dor of a brother, book i- 4S( ; and again to the murder of 
a son, rii. 190. Antoninus Liberalls calls the crime of 
incest between a father and his daughter, «x«<< »<u 
mBufd^ tfytvt an action horrible and offenslTe to all laws. 
A simMar mode of speaking was in use among the Ro- 
mans ; erery one knows that Virgil applied the word 
iUaudatu* to Buslris; and Horace calls Pythagoras, 
Noo sordidus anctor natnra Teriqoe. 



were emulous to disperse the Gredcs, anibe. 
come masters of these passages. 

X VL Whilst the forces of Xena sdva. 
ced in order of battle, the Greeks ronnzMd m 
their station at Artemisium : the Baima, 
as if to render themselves secure of tboi d, 
enclosed them in a semicircle. The Gneb 
met them, and a battle ensued, wM m 
fought on both sides on equal terms. The 
fleet of Xerxes, from the size and simberdf 
its vessels, ^tm much perplexed bf tbck fidtng 
foul of each other ; they fought hovevfr with 
firmness, and refused to give vay, for txj 
could Aot bear to be put to ffig|it% to inferior 
a force. In the conflict many Gredsn Te«b 
perished, with a great numbtt of men ; bat tbe 
loss of the Barbarians was moch greiter id 
both ; they separated as by routoilaxBeDt 

XVII. Of aU those in the fleet of Xenes, 
the Egyptians performed the mostimpoitiBt 
service; they distinguished themselfes Arao^ 
out, and took five Grecian vessels with aU thor 
men. Of the confederates, the Atbenw 
were the most conspicuous, and of these tk 
bravest was Clinias, son of Aldbiades.* V» 
ship, which carried two hundred men, i« 
equipped and manned at his own expense. 

XVIII. The two fleets eagerly retiwi to 
their respective stations. The Greeks relW 
the wrecks of their vessels idiich were ^ist^ 
ed, and possessed the bodies of AeJr d«d; 
but as they had suffered severely, and pirfrt- 
lariy the Athenians,- the half of whose fewJ* 
were disabled, they deliberated aboot retiring 
to the remoter parts of Greece. 

XIX. Themistocles had constantly bdiewd 
that if he could detach from the Baitan^ the 
lonians and Carians,' there would be no fiffi- 
culty in overpowering the rest Whilst tw 
Eubceans were assembling their cattle on tke 
sea-coast, he called the chiefs together, ts& 



2 ainitu, ion of Aleiinade$.y-Vpan thb ftn^ 
Vaknaer has a rery elaborate and learned nota, l>rt I *• 
not see that it contains any thing particularly cisiiwM 
the attention of the English reader, except thsllw «» 
the father of the fiimous Alcibiades, afterwaris m eeir- 
brated ia Greece.^7. 

3 CisrtViii*.]— OriginBlly these people inhabitsd tte 
islands lying near their own coaats. and so m«*j7j 
of the JEgean sea as was called the bariao, of «rtk 
Icarus, the itUmdof Caria, was the principal i^ 
they were then named Leleges and Pelasgi— 5« *"** 
1. xii.Wl— 578. Afterwards removing to the owjteji^ 
they sdtedupon a larg« tract of tha sea^Mit, •**" 
of the inland country; "Thia.^saysStrab^"**"' 
opinion most generally aliowad."— r. 
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iofbnned tbem be had conceived a method, 
which he believed would deprive the king of 
the best of his allies. At this juncture he ex- 
pkinitd himself no fiirther, adding only his ad. 
vice that they should kill as much of the cattle 
of the Euboeans as they possibly could ; for it 
was much better that their troops should enjoy 
tbem than those of the enemy. He recom. 
mended them to order their respective people 
to kindle a fire, and told them that he would 
be careful to select a proper opportunity for 
their departure to Greece. His advice was 
approved, the fires were kindled, and the cat- 
tle slain. 

XX. The Euboeans, paying no manner of 
ragard to the oracle of Bads, had neither re- 
moved any of their effects, nor prepared any 
provision, wlich it cenainly became those to do 
who were menaced by a war : their neglect had 
rendered their affairs extremely critical. The 
oiade of Bacis^ was to this effect : 

** When barb'roas hosts with Byhlos yoke th« maio. 
Then drive your cattle from Eabosa's plain.** 

As they macle no use of this declaration, either 
in their present evils or to guard against the 
fiiture, they might naturally expect the worst. 

XXI. At this period there arrived a spy 
from Trachifi ; there was one also at Artemi- 
Bum, whose name was Polyas, a native of 
Anticyra. He had a swift vessel with oars oon- 
standy in readiness, and was directed to com- 
nranicate to those at Thermopylse the event of 
any engagement which might take place at sea. 
There was also with Leonidas an Athenian 
named Abronychus, the son of Lysicles, who 
was prepared with a thirty-oared vessel to give 
immediate information to those at Artemisium 
of whatever might happen to the land forces. 
This man arrived at Artemisium, and informed 
the Greeks of what had befallen Leonidas and 
his party. On receiving his intelligence, they 
thought it expedient not to defer their depar- 
tore, but to sepanite in the order in which they 
were stationed, the Corinthians first, the Athe- 
niiinslast. 

XXIL Tbeniistocles,! selecting the swiftest 
of the Athenian vessels, went with them to a 
watering place, and there engraved upon the 
rocks theae words, which the lonians, coming 



4 The orach o/JfaM.}— There were three soothsayers 
of this nmme ; the most ancient was of Elena in Bceotia, 
the s e cn y d of Athens, and the third of Caphya in Arcadia. 
This lne« wne also caUed Cydos and Aletes, and wonder, 
tal thin^rs are related of him hy Theoponipu&— LarcA^r. 

5 TkenustodeM.ymfivtelemy in his Voyage du Jeune 
Anacharsis, dirides the Athenian history into three di«. 



the next day to Artemisium, perused : " Men 
of Ionia, in fighting against your ancestors, and 
endeavouring to reduce Greece to servitude, 
you are guilty of injustice : take, therefore, an 
active part in our behalf; if this be impractica- 
ble, retire yourselves from the contest, and pre- 
vail on the Carians to do the same. If you 
can comply with neither of these requisitions, 
and are so bound by necessity that you cannot 
openly revolt, when the conflict begins, retire ; 
remembering that you are descended from our- 
selves, and that the first occasion of our dispute 
with the Barbarians originated with you." 
Themistocles in writing the above, liad, as I 
should suppose, two objects in view. If what 
he said were concealed from the kiqg, the loni. 
ans might be induced to go over to the Greeks, 
and if Xerxes should know it, it might incliiie 
him to distrust the lonians, and employ them 
no more by sea. 

XXIIL When Themistocles had written 
the above, a man of Histisea hastened in a small 
vessd to inform the Barbarians that the Greeks 
had fled from Artemisium. Distrusting the 
intelligence, they ordered the man into close 
custody, and sent some swift vessels to ascer. 
tain the truth. These confirmed the report, 
and as soon as the sun rose the whole fleet in a 
body sailed to Artemisium ; remainiug here 
till mid^y, they proceeded to Histiaea: they 
then took possession of the city of the Histiie. 
ans, and over- ran part of Hellopia,* and all the 
coast of HistisBotis. 

XXIV. Whilst his fleet continued at Hift- 
tiieotis, Xerxes having prepared what he intend- 
ed concerning the dead, sent to them a herald. 
The preparations were these : Twenty thou, 
sand men had been slain at Thermopylae, of theae 
one thousand were left on the field, the rest 
were buried in pits sunk for the purpose ; these 
were afterwards filled up, and covered with 
leaves, to prevent their being perceived by the 
fleet The herald, on his arrival at Histica, 
assembled the forces, and thus addressed them : 
«* Xerxes the king, O allies, permits whoever 
chooses it to leave his post, and see in what 



tinct intervals, which he rails the oomme ncement, the 
progress, and the fall of that empire. The first he names 
the age of Solon, or of the laws ; the second the age of 
Themistocles, and Aristides, or of glory j tlie third, the 
age of Pericles, or of luxary and the arts. — T. 

6 Heilopta.y—'The whole Island of Eubcea was audent. 
ly called Helapia ; I understand that the Hebrew vrord 
which we pronounce Hellap« means of a clear oounte> 
nance •, for this reason the people round Dodona were 
called ElU and EUopes, and their coantry^|!so liaiopia 

-r. 
sc 



their country also EllopiM. 
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manner he contends with those foolish men, 
who had hoped to overcome him.'* 

XXV. Immediately on this declaration, 
scarce a boat remained behind, so many were 
eager to see the spectacle : coming to the spot, 
they beheld the bodies of the dead. Though a 
number of Helots' were among them, they sup- 
posed that all whom they siiw were Lacedemo- 
nians and Thespians. This subterfuge of Xer- 
xes did not deceive those who beheld it ; it 
could not fail of appearing exceedingly ridicu* 
lous, to see a thousand Persian bodies on the 
field, and four thousand Greeks crowded to- 
gether on one spot. After a whole day had 
been thus employed, the troops returned on the 
following one to the fleet at Histisa, and Xer- 
xes with his army proceeded on their march. 

XX VL A smidl number of Arcadians de- 
serted to the Persian army : they were desti- 
tute of provisions, and wished to be employed. 
Being introduced to the royal presence, and 
interrogated by several Persians, and by one in 
particular, concerning the Greeks, and how 
they were then employed t « At present,** they 
replied. <<they are celebrating the Olympic 
games, and beholding gymnastic and equestrian 
exercises.*' Being a second time asked what 
the prize was for which they contended, they 
answered, " An olive garland.** On this occa- 
f ion Tigranes,* the son of Artabanus, having 
expressed himself in a manner which proved 
great generosity of soul, was accused by the 
king of cowardice. Hearing that the prize was 
not money, but a garland, he exclaimed before 
them all — " What must those men be, O Mar- 
donius, against whom you are conducting us, 
who contend not for wealth, but for virtue ?** 

XXVII. After the above calamity at Ther- 
mopylae, the Thessalians sent a herald to the 
Phoceans, with whom they had before been at 
enmity," but particularly so after their last over- 

1 Hehtt.'}-'! hare in m preceding note upoke of the 
Helots ; bat for more |Mrtlrul«rt oonoeming them, I beg 
leare to refer the reader to a dUeertation on the biitory 
and Mnritude of the Helots, by M. Capperonier, pub. 
lUhed in the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettrea.-.r. 

2 Tigratte$,'}-'Mutj learned men are of opinion, that 
this name is derired from the Togarmah of scriptore, 
and given to the chiefs of that house ; see Ece. xxxrlH. 
8.—** Togarmah of the north quarters, and all his bands.** 
Josephos writes Togarmah's name, 8v9t«M*A*Wf Thy. 
grammit, whidi some cofrfes render Thygran, neither of 
them Tery unlike TIgranes.— 7. 

S Enmity }— The TheMallans being natires of Tbet. 
protia, had seised £olia, afterwards called Thessaly, 
whence thejr attempted to penetrate into Phocea, by the 
P«s.<age of Thermopylsi ; but the Phooeans in this place 



throw. Some years antecedent to tlui opedU 
tion of the king the Thessalians in a body, in 
conjunction with their allies, had attadced the 
Phoceans, but had been driven back and rough- 
ly handled. The Phoceans, being surroonded 
at Parnassus, happened to have widi them 
Tellias^ of Eleum, the soothsayer, at whose 
instigation they concerted the following rtntfs. 
gem : They selected six hundred of their brav- 
est men, whose persons and arms thtj made 
white with chalk ; they thus sent them agMost 
the Thessalians, under cover of the night, cooi- 
manding' them to put every one to death who 
was not whited like themselves. The Thei- 
salian out-posts, who first saw them, oooceived 
them to be something supernatural Tbeie 
communicated their panic to the body of the 
army, in consequence of which the Phooeans 
slew four thousand, and carried away their 
shields : half of these shields were coiaecnttd 
at Abse, and half at DelphL A tenth part of 
the money which resulted from this victory wai 
applied to erect the large statues whidi ate t» 
be seen roimd the tripod before the temple it 
Delphi : an equal number were erected at Abe. 

oonstracted a waU, which checked their inconioni TWi 
was the source of the hatred which these peoplt bM» 
each other, and which was carried to such extnoMo* 
that the Thessalians in one day cut the throats of sDtN 
magistrates and princes of the Plioccans, who, tardan. 
beat to death two hundred and fift| hostagv thsy ^ 
in their hands. — Larcher. 

4 TeUias.y-Ue was the chief of the famOy d «• 
TellladsB, in which the art of diTinalion was hen^twr- 
In gratitude for the tictory which they obtained ttessf* 
hU means, the Phooeans made a statue of Tdliss, wUck 
they sent to Delphi, with those of the cUcfs aa4k«* 
of their country.— Z.<ircAer. 

Compare the account here glren by Herodotw wi» 
Pausanias, 1. x. c 1. and the Stratagemata of F»I)C«»* 
1. vi. c. 18.— See aUo Plutarch on the virtues of w«o«s. 

To revenge the above-mentioned muader of thiir b«- 
tages, the Thessalians marched against the Fhocesss,^ 
termining to spare no men that were of age, so* t»«* 
the women and children for slaves. Diaphsntos, fwrff- 
nor of Phocis, on hearing this, persuaded Ms wasffy- 
men togo and meet the Thessalians, and to eoUertlkir 
woman and children in one plaoa^ round who* tfc«T 
were to pile combustible materials, and to plaee a wslc^ 
who, if the Phoeeaos should be defeated, were !• "^ 
fire to the pUe. To this one person olj^Jted, ssyiof tk 
women ought to be oonsnlted on the bosioeM- TM 
women hearing of this, assembled together, and not «•• 
ly agreed to it, but highly applauded Dlaphaotns for j^ 
posing it: it is also said, that the childrwi alsa^rt»- 
gether and resolved on the same thing. The !*«*• 
afterwards engaging the enemy at Oeon, a pla« 1" »?• 
aropolis, were victorious. The Greeks called thtow- 
solution of the women ayowMO, deeperatioB. Thsgrw*- 
eat feast of the Phoceans la that whkh ^ ^^^^ 
at Hysmpolto, and calM EktpktMim, im tmmtm^ 
tion of this 
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XXVIIL The Phoceana thus treated the 
Thessalian foot, by whom they had been sur- 
rounded I their horse which had made incursions 
into their country, they effectually destroyed. 
At the entrance to Phocis near Hyampolis 
they sunk a deep trench, into which having 
thrown a number of empty casks, they covered 
them with earth to the level of the common 
ground. They then waited to receive the at- 
tack of the Thessalians : these advancing, as if 
to ciq)ture the Phoceans, fell in among the 
casks, by which the legs of their horses were 
broken. 

XXIX. These two disasters had so much 
exasperated the Thessalians, that they sent a 
herald to say thus to the Phoceans : " As you 
are now, O Phoceans, rendered wiser by ex- 
perience, it becomes you to acknowledge your- 
selves our inferiors. When we formerly 
thought it consistent to be united with the 
Greeks, we were alwa3rs superior to you ; we 
bave now so much influence with the Barbari. 
ans, that it is in our power to strip you of your 
country, and reduce you to slavery. We are 
nevertheless willing to foiget past injuries, 
provided you will pay us fifty talents: on 
these terms we engage to avert the evils which 
threaten your country." 

XXX. Such was the application of the 
Thessalians to the Phoceans, who alone of all 
the people of this district, did not side with the 
Aledes, and for no other reason, as far as I am 
able to conjecture, than their hatred of the 
Thessalians. If the Thessalians had favoured 
the Greeks, the Phoceans I believe would 
have attached themselves to the Medes. The 
Phoceans in reply refused to give the money ; 
they bad the same opportunity, they added, of 
uniting with the Medes, as the Thessalians, if 
they wished to change their sentiments ; but 
they expressed themselves unalterably reluctant 
to desert the cause of Greece. 

XXXI. This answer of the Phoceans » so 
irritated the people of Thessaly, that they of- 
fered themselves as guides to the Barbarian 
amay, which they conducted from Trachis to 
Doris. The passage of this district is not more 
than thirty stadia in extent, it is situate be- 
twixt Melias and Phods, and was before called 
Dryopis. The Dorians are the original and 
principal people of the Peloponnese: the Bar- 
barians penetrated into Doris, but without 
committing any devastations. The Thessa- 
lians did not wish them to commit any violence 



here, and indeed the inhabitants had embraced 
the interest of the Medes. 

XXXII. The Barbarians passed from Do- 
ris into Phocis, but did not make themselves 
masters of the persons of the inhabitants. Of 
these some had taken refuge on the sunmiits 
of Parnassus,* at a place called Tithorea, near 
the city Neon, capable of containing a great 
number of people. A greater number had fled 
to Amphissa, a town of the Ozobe Ix)crians, 
beyond the plain of Crisaeum. .'^ The Barbarians 
effectually over-ran Phocis, to which the Thes- 
salians conducted them ; whatever they found 
they destroyed with fire and sword, and both 
the cities and sacred temples were burned. 

XXXIII. Proceeding along the river Ce- 
phissus, they extended their violence through- 
out Phods. On one side they burned the 
dty Drymos, on the other Charadra, Erochos, 
Tethronium, Arophicsea, Neon,* Pedieas, Tri- 
teas, Elatea, Hyampolis, Panipotamios, and 
Abte. At this last place is an edifice sacred 
to Apollo, abounding in wealth, and full of 
various treasures,' and offerings. Here as now 
was an oracle. Having plundered this temple, 
they set it on fire. They pursued the Phoceans, 
and overtook some of them near the mountains ; 
many of their female captives died, from the 

5 /'arjMMffttf.]— Thisoelebrated mountain hftd a forked 
•ammit with two vertices ; of thete one was sacred to 
Apollo, the other to Bact^us. See Joddrel ou Euri. 
pides, p. 19. Sir George Wheeler, in his Trarels into 
Oree<», has glren an engrarlng of this poetical drcuin. 
stance, so often celebrated by the Greek and Roman 
poets ; and he observes, that the high clifl^jieem to end 
in two points from the town of Delphi. He also adds, 
that there is a fountain with a very plentiful sourre of 
water continually flowing oat from a cavity close to 
this mountain, which by the marble steps leading to it 
should be the fountain Castalia. Lucan observes, that 
at the time of the deluge Parnassus was the only moun. 
tain, and that too with one of its tops only, which pro. 
jeeted above the water, 1. y. 75. 

Hoc toliim fluctn tartM invrKvnt* uacvmca 
Bmlnuit, ponuiqae fUt dlwrimca ct mtttis. 
Which lines are thus diflTusively rendered by Rowe : 
Wb«n o^tr the woftd tfa« dclUR* wide wan spread, 
Thb only oMonuin rMr*d Its lofty head ; 
On* rhiiiff rock ptmorvvd, a boood wa» ttivan 
Batwean Uia vaaty datp and amblaDt baaw. 

L. r. vtr. 17. 

Sir George Wheeler says, '* I esteem this niounuio 
not only the highest in all Greece, but one of the high, 
est in all the world, and not inferior to mount Cenis 
among the Alps.*' 

6 ^eon.3— M. Larcher thinks, and with great reason, 
that the Neon in this passage should be read Cleon. 

7 7Vmnir««.3— As the greater part of the Grecian 
cities sent their wealth to Delphi, it is very probable* 
•ays M. Larcher, that those of Phocis deposited theirs 
at Absp. 
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grcst mnnber who committdd vtolence on thek 
persons. 

XXXIV. PatMogtbe Panpotitnimi, they 
came to tlie PAropeaiis;' at UiU place the 
army was divided into two bodies, of iHiich 
the one most nuinerous and powerful proceeded 
towards Athens, entering Bosotia tkrovgh the 
Orchomenian territories. The Bcwotians in 
general bad taken part with the Medes. Alex- 
ander, with the view of preserring the Boso- 
tian cities, and of convincing Xerxes that the 
nation were really attached to him, bad st». 
tioned a Macedonian detachment in each. 
This was the line of march pimued by one 
part of the Barbarians. 

XXXV. The other division, keeping Par. 
nassus to the right, advanced nnder the conduct 
of their guides, to the temple of Delphi What- 
ever they met in their march belonging to the 
Phoceans they totally laid waste, burning the 
towns of the Paropeans, Daulians, and .^olians. 
They proceeded in this direction, after separat- 
ing from the main army, with the view of 
plundering the temple of Delphi ; and of pre- 
senting its treasures to the king. I have been 
informed that Xerxes had a more intimate 
knowledge of the treasures which this temple 
contained than of those which he had left in 
his own palace ; many having made it their 
business to inform him of its contents,' and 
more particulariy of the offerings of Croesus, 
the son of Alyattes. 



1 Parop^onf.]— D' AuTlIIe, in hto Geography, reverses 
this order, aod placet the Paropeans before the Para, 
potamlans. 

2 0/ its eoiUeni$.y-SeBt In the Memoirs of the Aca. 
demy of InscripUons and Belles Lettres, a dissertation 
un the riches of the temple of Delphi, and an account 
of those by whom it was at different times pillaged. We 
have had in this coontry a parallel of immense hot use- 
less riches, accumulated by superstition, and long pre^ 
ieryed by the Jealous and Tigilant hand of bigotry, in 
the shrine of Thomas a Becket at Canterbury. These, 
howerer, like the wealth of the temple of Delphi, wer« 
in process of time plundered and carried away by the 
violent and powerful. Wlien Erasmus saw at Canter, 
bury the tomb of Becket laden with so many precious 
jewels, and other inestimable riches, he could not but 
wish that these superfluous heaps of wealth might be 
distributed among the poor, and his tomb to be better 
iidomed with leaves and flowers, than to heap up all 
that mass of treasure to be one day plundered and car. 
ried away by the men of power i which was a prophecy 
most literally fulfilled in less than twenty years.— See 
JortinU Life of Erwmut. 

At the present day, the shrine of •• Our lady of Lo- 
relto" is in like manner remarkable for the splendour 
and profusion of Its riches, and will not improbably, in 
the course of succeeding years, share a similar fate. 



XXXVL The DelphJaas on hewing tiiis, 
•tniek widi die greatest eoiistenia. 
and . applying to the onele, desired to 
be instructed whedier diey should bwy the 
sacred trcasuMs in the earth, or remove then 
to some oAer pbce. They were ordered not 
to reoiove them, as the deity was aMe to pro- 
tect what belonged to bias; their sole caie 
therefore was enploytd abovt tbemedves^ sod 
they immediately removed their wives and cUL 
dren into Aofaaia. Of dicmsclves the giester 
part fled to the summits of P/mMssm, and to 
the Corydan cave ;* others took refuge at Am- 
phissa, in Locria. Excepting 813% men, widi 
the principal piiest» the city of Ddphi was ea- 
tiiely deserted. 

XXXVII. When the Bafbaiiansapproeeh. 
ed, and were in sight of the tenpli^ (lie pro- 
phet, whose name was Aoentns, obeerved that 
the sacred arms, which had ever been pies e iied 
in the sanctuary, and whidi it was impioas to 
touch, were removed* to the outwaid lirant of 
the temple: he hastened to acquaint diose 
Delphians who remaiiied with the prodigy. 
The enemy continued to advance ; and when 
they came to the temple of Minerva Proses, 



3 Coryeian eaoA3— This was at the base of mooBt dry. 
CU9, and said by Pausaniaatokarebeaaof rastocteat: 
it was sacred to the rouses, who from thence wrre called 
Nympha Coryddes. See Ovid, Met L SSO, 

CofTcidSi nymphn ec namlna mooila adorant. 

It should seem, that in the ontmtries of th« Etet sab. 
terraneous caves were very frequent, and used by Aep- 
lierds to sleep in, or as folds for their flocks in the even- 
ing. The Syrian coast, or rather the mountains on this 
coast, are remarkable for the number of cavea in tben. 
See Hanner*s Observathma no Passagee of Srriptanu 
voL iiL p. 61. 

We find in the History of the Croisades, by the Arch- 
bishop of Tyre, that Baldwin the First presented iiimset^ 
with some troops whidi be had got together, before A«- 
calon ; that the dticens were afraid to venture oat te 
fight with him. Upon which, finding it would be to na 
advantage to continue there, he ranged atiout the p»tMw 
between the mountains and the sea, and found villages 
whose inhabitants, having left their houses had retind 
with their wives and children, their flocks and herd^ 
into t^terraneout caret. 

See also! Sam. xiii 11. 

** And both of them dtsoorered themselvea onto the 
garrison of the Philistines ; and the Philistines said. Be- 
hold, the Hebrews come forth out of the hoie* whecv 
they had hid ttiemselves.** 

Again— Judges, vl. 2. 

** And because of the Midianitee, the chiUren of Israri 
made them the dejis which are in tlie mountains, ^*4 
eaves, and strong holds.**—?*. 

♦ Were remoeed.y-K littJe before the battle of Leuc 
tra, it was said, that the temples opened of timraelves, 
and that the arms which were in the temple t4 Hefcoka 
disappeared, as if Hercules himself was gone to be ps«- 
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more portentous appevances were seen. It 
might be thought sufficiently wonderfult that 
the aims should spontaneously have removed 
themselves to the outward part of the temple ; 
but what afterwards happened was yet more as- 
tonishing. As the Barbarians drew near the 
temple of Minerva Pronea, a storm of thunder 
boiBt upon their heads $ two immense fragments 
of rock* were separated from the tops of Par- 
nassus, which rolling down with a horrid noise, 
destroyed a vast multitude. At the same time 
there proceeded from the shrine of the goddess 
kmd and martial shouts. 

XXXVm. This accumulation of prodigies 
impressed so great a terror on the Barbarians, 
that they fled in confusion. The Ddphians 
perceiving this,* descended and slew a great 
nmnber. They who escaped fled to BoBoda ; 
these, as I have been informed, rehited that be- 
sides the above prodigies, they saw also two 
armed beings of more than human size, who 
pursued and slaughtered them. 

XXXIX. The Delpbians say, that these 
two were heroes, and natives of the country, 
their names Pbylacus and Autonous, to whom 
some buildings near the temple had been conse- 
crated. That of Phylacus stands on the public 
road, near the temple of Minerva Pronea, that 
of Autonous, near Castalia, beneath the Hy- 



sent Bt thiit «iiK»geineiit Bat nmuj did not Kruple to 
wy, tkat these mirarto* were oontriTed by the magfe- 
tnitee.— XfNopAoM. 

Jolins Obeequens, in his enumeration of the lUunan 
prodiflee, says, that A. U.65e, Haste Martis in regia 
•OS sponte mota.— The spean of Mart, preeenred in the 
palace, mored of their own accord. Among the prog- 
noetice wWch preceded the awawrinatJon of Cvsar, VirgU 
iMfOtkNM the soond of arms heard all orer Germany. 



5 Fragments of rock.y-~ 

The doable bMul 
Of Ult Panaamu iwelinx from tli« eng 
Ualoowd two fragmvnu j tnouoUinotu in bulk 
Tb«7 r«U to Dolpbl, with a cruhhif •oud 
Ukm ttaondcr •icb» wbow bant of niui striko* 
Tho ihatttrKl oar with honvr.— 
Th«7 mowt, and paainff bj MlncrTa<a iprovr. 
Two nooanMnti of terror mc— Tharo stopped 
The mmkj firaipncnts from ParnaMO* rent : 
An act of natnre, by aome latent came 
Dtatorbed. Ttamendom o^er BaibarUn ranka 
The rain* down the aacrod w^ had rolled, 
L«n«tn|| lit Mufaoe hunlble to t^t* 
{iiu-h aa miftht startle war** rcmoraelcaB fod. 
And ahakehla heart of adamant. AtkemmU. 

The tame events are recorded by Diodorus Sculiw, L 

Ferceipimg tkWy- 

The Delphian race. 
B9 tar M iMely to the ndffhhottrlnc hlUa 
And cavea leatralned. fbteake their iheltennR hoUa I 
In doMem nuhini 
li their 



ampean vertex. The rocky fragments which 
fiell from Pamassos have been preserved with- 
in my remembrance near the temple of Minerva 
Pronea, where they first fixed themselves, after 
ndHng through the Barbarian ranks. In this 
manner was the enemy obliged to retreat from 
the temple. 

XL. The Grecian fleet, after their de- 
parture from Artemisium, at the request of 
the Athenians, came to an anchor at Salamis, 
The motive of the Athenians in soliciting this, 
was to have the opportunity of removing their 
wives and families from Attica, as well as to 
deliberate upon what measures they should pur, 
sue. To this also they were fruther induced, 
because things had hitherto happened contrary 
to their expectations. They had hoped that 
the people of the Peloponnese, in one collected 
body, would wait the approach of the Barba- 
rians in Boeotia. Inst&id of which they learn- 
ed, they were satisfied with fortifying the isth- 
mus of the Peloponnese with a wall, careful of 
their own security alone. The Athenians 
were induced, in consequence of this intelli- 
gence, to entreat the allies to station themselves 
at Salamb. 

XL I. Whilst the rest of the allies continued 
with the fleet, the Athenians returned to their 
country, where they proclaimed by a herald,* 
that every Athenian was to preserve his fiunily 
and eflfects by the best means in his power. 
The greater number took refuge at Troesene, 
others fled to iBgina, and some to Salamis, 
each being anxious to save what was dear to 
him, and to comply with the injunctions of the 
oracle. It is asserted by the Athenians, that 
there b a large serpent" in the temple of the 
citadel, which continually defends it Of this 
they have such an entire conviction, that they 
offer to it every month cakes of honey : these 
had before always been regularly consumed, at 
this juncture they were untouched.* The 
priestess having made this incident known, the 



7 By a keraU.'y-'lt was criminal at Athens to abandon 
their country in time of danger, or eren to remove their 
wives and children from the perils which impended, till 
permission was given by a pablic prorlamati<m.— 
Larcher. 

8 Large serpeni."} See Bryant on the snttJect of ser. 
pent worship, voL i. p. 416, &c The Athenians were 
esteemed Serpentigeme, and they had atradition that the 
chief guardian of their Acropolis was a seipent, &c— 
T. 

UnUmcked,'}~'\t. appears that Themistodes was at 
the bottom of all these pretended miracles, and ot this iu 
particular. See bis life, as given by Plutarch. 
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Athenians still more precipitately deserted the 
city, believing that their goddess had abandoned 
the citadeL Removing, therefore, all their ef- 
fects, they hastened to join the fleet. 

XLII. When it was 'generally known that 
those who had left Artemisium had taken their 
station at Salamis, all the vessels which were 
at Troezene hastened to join them ; orders 
having been previously issued to assemble at 
Pogon and Troezene. A much larger fleet 
was now got together than had before fought 
at Artemisium, and they were manned by a 
greater number of different nations. £ury. 
blades, the son of Eurydidas, who had com- 
manded at Artemisium, was the leader also on 
the present occasion, though not of the blood 
royal. The vessels of the Athenians were the 
most numerous, and the best sailers. 

XLII I. The fleet was thus composed : Of 
the people of the Peloponnese, the Lace- 
dsmonians furnished sixteen vessels, the Cor- 
inthians the same number as at Artemisium, 
the Sicyonians fifteen, the Epidaurians ten, 
the Troezenians five, the Hermionians three. 
All these, except the Hermionians, were Do. 
rians and Macedonians, coming from Erineus, 
Pindiis, and Dryopis. The Hermionians are 
from Dryopis, they had formeriy been expelled 
by Hercules, and the Melians of the district 
now called Doris. — These were the forces from 
the Peloponnese. 

XLiy. Of those situated upon the exterior 
continent, the Athenians alone furnished one 
hundred and eighty vessels, a number equal to 
all the rest. The Plateans were not present 
at the battle of Sahimis, and for this reason ; 
when the Greeks departing from Artemisium 
touched at Chalcis, the Plateans, landing on 
the opposite coast of Boeotia, employed them- 
selves in removing their families and effects, 
in doing which they were left behind. The 
Athenians were Pelasgi, and called Cranai, 
when that region now named Greece was pos- 
sessed by the Pelasgi : under Cecrops' they 



1 Ceerops.'i—Stnbo dtes Hecataeua, who said that 
Peloponnetus was inhabited by the Barbari before it 
was possessed by the Greelcs ; and adds, that almost all 
Greece was anciently the seat of this strange people. 
Among other proofs he alleges sercral names of persons, 
anch as Cecrops, Codms, &c which he says evidently 
prove a foreign language ; rt fia^^t tft^ttrtu. 

Thucydldes L L at the beginning, with the Scholia, snys 
that the lonians were called Pelargi, or PelasgL The 
name Pelargua is usually taken for a smuUerer, irXmnt- 
TMW { this shuwa that it was originally used as a word 
-4 reproach. Strabo evidently derives the wandering 



took the name of Cecropids. The tide «r 
Athenians vras given them when Eredlias 
succeeded to the throne : their name of loni- 
ans " was derived from Ion, who had been gew 
eral of the Athenian forces. 

XLV. The Megareans supplied the tane 
number of vessels, as at Artemisium. The 
Ampraciotie brought a reinforcement of sevea 
ships ; the Leucadii, a Dorian nation, originallj 
from Corinth, furnished three. 

XLVL Of the people of the isliods, the 
.£ginet» provided thirty vesseb, tbej hd 
others, but these were employed io defendiDf 
their coasts : the thirty, in whick Ihey foogbt 
at SaUmis, were the best equipped, and the 
swiftest sailers. The Mginetm are Doiiaos, 
originally of Epidaunis, and their island was 
formerly called CEnone. Next to this people, 
the Chalddians, as at Artemisium, soppHed 
twenty ships, the Eretrians seven ; diese are 
lonians. An equal number was fumisbed by 
the people of Ceos, who also are lonians of 
Athenian descent. The Naxians brooght 
four vessels : these, with the rest of the island- 
ers, had been desired by the majority of their 
countrymen to take part with the MedeJ, brt 
they had gone over to the Greeks, by the per- 
suasion of Democritus, a man of considenhk 
distinction, and at that time trierarch. The Nax- 
ians also are lonians, and of Athenian ocigio> 
The Styreans appeared with the same numhcr 
of ships as at Artemisium; the CyHaam* 
brought only one, and that of fifty oars .- bow 
of these last people are Dryopians. Theallie* 



temper of the Pehvgi, or Pelasgi, from the Grerk «(?*f« 
explaining the word mkyvXmttw by vmxy ^ff «»«'W*** 
quick in changing their settlements.— r. 

.£geua of Athens, according to Androtion, ws§ flf *J 
serpent breed: and the first king of the country fa »" 
to have been ^«u«», a dragon. Others make Oa^ 
the first who reigned; he is said to have ^»^^^*^ 
fold nature, being formed with the body of a man, Wei* 
ed with that of a serpent Diodorns says, that tlu3 »n» 
a circnmstance deemed by the Athenians inexpUci*"' 
yet he labours to explain it by representing C*crop« • 
half a man and half a brute, Sce.^B/yant, voL L 48ia(^ 

2 Joniam.ySee Genesb, x. 4 . 

•« And the sons of Javan, Eliahah, and TsrriBsh, «» 
Chittim, and Dodanim." 

Bochart places Javan and his sons in Enrope, 88sif»- 
ing to the father, Greece; to Eliahah, Peloponiw^a* ; J» 
Tarshish, Tartwsiis in Spain; to Chittim, Latioin^ 
Italy ; and to Dodanim, a part of France, 1. iii* ^* '" 
Javan he considers as the prince of Ionia— '7*. 

2 Cythniam.y-TheM islanders were of no fw" 
strength or importance. " If," says D*"*"'*''*"*^, 
considered you as like the Siphnians, Cythnians, or so^ 

people, I would not recommend you to adopt sent'"'*"'* 
so elevated.— LarrA^ 
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were fiffther assisted by the Seriphians, Siph. 
nians, and Melians, who alone, of the island- 
ers, had refused to render the Baibarian earth 
and water. 

XL VIL All these different people who in- 
habit the region betwixt the Thesproti and the 
river Acheron,* appeared as confederates in 
the war. The Thesproti are contiguous both 
to the Ampradotffi and Leucadii, who came on 
this occasion from the remotest limits of 
Greece. Of the nations still farther distant, 
the Crotoniatse alone, with one vessel,* assisted 
Greece in its danger : it was commanded by 
Phayllus, a man who had been three times vic- 



4 JeheroH.'y-'HeTe Hercolet descended into hell, and 
hither he brought back wHh him the dog Cerberus, whose 
foam orerspread the oountrj with aoonitom. Adonis 
was celebrated for baring the liberty of descending to 
Acheron, or the infernal region*, and of returning again 
at certain seasons. See Theocritus, IdyL iiL 4a with 
Scholia ; see also Theoc Id. xr. 13S ; where Adonis is 
■aid to be the only hero who had this pririlege. 

'H/MI0MV its f«»ri /MHwnMwr. 

The descent into hell is generally understood to be a 
form of ad m iss i on into the mysteries, for aU those more 
cepedally who endeavoured to prore themselves the 
most illustrious benefactors to mankind. Of these mys. 
terioa the Egyptians may perhaps be esteemed the origi. 
nal authors ; and that the descent of their king Rhamsin. 
Itus to the infernal r^ons is older than that of Hercu. 
les. Homer in the 10th Od. enumerates Aeheronamong 
the rivers of hell, saying that the Phlegethon and Cocy. 
tns flow into it, ut Axn»rrm ^Mvri. Pope diffusely ren. 
ders this the flaming gulf of Acheron; Homer says no 
loeh thing.— 7. 

5 Ona reMdL3— Pansanias says, that this vessel was 
provided and manned at the private expense of PhayU 
Ins ; which induces Valcnaer to beliere that the text of 
Herodotus is in this place c<Nrrupt, and that instead of 
nf fu^, we should read MxiiTif nu". Plutarch also, in his 
life of Alexander, says, that the Crotonlatas were per. 
mitted to plunder the Persians, out ofrrespect to PhayU 
l«a, who equipped a vesael at his own expense to assist 
the Greeks at Salamis. 

There was a statue at Delphi of this Phayllus. 
I And mention made of Phayllus twice in Arista, 
phanes ; once in the Acham«>nses, 810. 

or »fm 0^ 

H««X«v0«v» 4mvXf rftx'"" 

In the SdioUast to which pasaage we are tokl that 
there were others of this name ; concerning which there 
is a Greek epigram, which aays he could leap flfty.flve 
feet, and throw tlie discos ninetyflve. 

IlCfr* ITS wurntitrrm wtimt «iiWi f»JXA«r, 

Which I have somewhere seen thus rendered in Latin : 
S«ltiim ad qwlnqo* pedes f«lii^agliitM|ii« Pha>llu«, 
Dteum ad o«nnun afM qaio«,a« miniu pcdlbo*. 

He is agahi mentioned in the Vespn, ISOI, for hit 
•wiftneas In the ooune#— 7. 



torioiis' at die Pythian games.— The Crotoni- 
ats are of Achaian origin. 

XLVIII. The allies in general furnished 
triremes for the service : the Melians, Siph- 
nians, and Seriphians, 4)rought vessels of fifty 
oars : the Melians two, the Siphnians and Se. 
riphians one each. The Melians are of 
Spartan extraction : * the Siphnians and Se- 
riphians are lonians, and descended from the 
Athenians. Without taking into the account 
these vessels of fifty oars, the fleet consisted of 
three hundred and seventy^ight ships. 

XL IX. When all these different nations 
were assembled at Salamis, a council was 
called of their leaders. At the suggestion of 
Eurybiadesi it was proposed that each should 
deliver his opinion, what place of those which 
they yet possessed, would be most proper for a 
naval engagement. Attica was considered as 
totaUy lost, and the object of their deliberation 
was the rest of Greece. It seemed to be the 
opinion of the majority, that they should sail 
to the isthmus, and ride a battle in the vicinity 
of the Peloponnese ; for if, it was uiged, a de- 
feat should be the issue of a contest at Salamis, 
they would be exposed to a siege on the island, 
without the prospect of relief; but from the 
isthmus they might easfly retire to their respec- 
tive countries. 

L. Whilst the leaders were revolving this 
matter, a messenger arrived from Athens, to 
inform them that the Barbarian had penetrated 
Attica, and was burning all before him. The 
forces under Xerxes in their passage through 
BcBotia had set fire to the dty of the Thes- 
plans, who had retired to the Peloponnese. 
They had also burned the dty of the Plateaus, 
and proceeding onwards, were now about to 
ravage Athens. * They had so treated Thes- 



Three timn r»eeorN»ta.>.Pansanias says, that he 
was twice victorious in the contests of the PentatUoo, 
and once in those of the R»»^«"m. 

7 Spartan erfrocfiim. 3— Thucydides, book r. says the 
same thing ; Mh^im Aaxtimftmmt fu» tt^n ««immi, the 
Mdlans are a Lacedaemonian colony ; so also does Xeno. 
phon. Hist Gnsc. L ii. The particulars of their migra. 
tion are related at length by Ilutarch, in his treatise of 
the Tirtues of Women, where he speaks of the Tyrrhene 
Women.-.r. 

8 Ravage A(hem».y~Th% following Unas, descrlbhig 
the advance of Xerxea to Athens, are higlUy animated 
and poetical: 

Har alH* grwM now Attioi diapl«7^ ; 
Tha Salda whan C«iM tfirt htr stfta bartaw'd, 
Tha tacks, wbaaa nuiMa ctavloaa Uia baaa 
With •vaatam •lorad i unparalM'd in art 



B'ddaligiuad. Onlikadaach, 
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pk and Pbtea, beoBute informed by the The» 
hms that these phices were hostile to diein. 

LL After pasting the Hellespont, the Bar. 
barians had remained a month in its Ticinity, 
before they advanced : -three more were em- 
ployed in their march to Attica, where they 
arrived when Calliades was chief magistnte. 
They found the city deserted ; an inconsider- 
able number remained in the temple, with the 
treasurers ■ of the temple, and a few of tbe 
meaner sort, who, with a pallisade of wood, 
attempted to prevent the approach of the en^ 
my to the dtadeL These had not gone to 6a. 
kmis, being deterred partly by their indigenoe, 
and partly from their confidence in the dedar- 
ation of the oracle, that a wall of wood would 
prove invincible. This they referred not to 
the ships, but to the defence of wood, which 
on this occasion they had formed. 

LII. The Persians encamped on the hill 
opposite the citadel, whidi the Athenians call 
the hill of Mars, ' and thus commenced their 
attadc I they shot against the intrenchment of 
wood, arrows wrapped in tow, and set on fire. 
The Athenians, although reduced to the last 
extremity, and involved in the fire which had 
caught their barricade, obstinately refused to 
listen to conditions, and would not hear the 
Pisistratidae, who on certain terms invited them 
to surrender. They resisted to the last, and 
when the Persians were just about to enter, 
they rolled down upon them stones of an 
immense size. Xerxes, not able to force the 



From h't i«I« courwr ■cati'rinf waste anmnd, 
Tbe recal homiciite of naUom pnn^ 
UBcbainins all lb* Auiet oTivTenflt 
On thU devoted coontry, &r. AthenaU. 

1 Trfiomren.ySee Saidas, at the word TrnfAttui 
tliete, he tells as, were Ath(*Dian magistrmtei, and were 
ten in nomber j the shrine of Miuerra, of Victory, with 
their omamentA and wealth, were delivered to them in 
the presence of the senate. 

2 ma of Mart.'}— On this phM<e was held the celebrated 
court of the Arropapis, of which, as it bore so high a 
rank in the constitotion of tlie Athenian republic, the 
following succinct account from OilUes may be aooep. 
table. 

- Tbe court of the Areopagus, originally intrusted with 
the criminal Jurisdiction, assumed an extensive power 
in regulating the behaviour and manners of the citizens : 
it consisted only of such magistrates as had discharged 
with approbation the duties of their respective offices. 
The members were named for life, and as from the na. 
ture of the institution they were generally pnaons of a 
mature age, of an extensive experience, aad who having 
alreadv nttalned the aim, had seen the vanity of ambi. 
tion, they were well qualified to restrain the impetuous 
passions of the multitude, and to stem tiie ton%nt of 
popular frenzy.'* 



place, was for a long time etteedi^f ftL 
plexed. 

LIIL In the midst of their embsnanant 
the Barbarians discovered a resource, indeed 
the oracle had dcdared, that whAenr the 
Athenians possessed on the continent, riwuU 
be reduced to the power of ihe Ferskab h 
the bfmt of the citadel, but behind the giM 
and tbe regular ascent, there was a tnggti 
and unguarded pass, by which it wm sot 
thought poasible that any man ooold foics hn 
way. Here, however, some of the eornj 
mounted, near the temple of A^^anros,' the 
daughter of Oecrops. As soon as the Ate- 
ians discovered t^***«", part threw dienidTei 
over the wall and were killed, othen retired 
into the building.— The Persians who entered, 
forced their way to the gates, threwthcnopea, 
and put Ae suppliants to death who hsd there 
taken refuge; they afterwards pluadeied lad 
set fire to the dtadeL 

Liy. As soon as Xerxes found hioM^ei- 
tire master of Athena, he sent a borMinan to 
Susa, to inform Artabanus of his success. Or 
the following day he called together the 
Athenian exiles who were with him, Mid or- 
dered them to go to tbe citadel and there nefi- 
fice according to the custom of their country. 
He was probably induced to this from looe 
nocturnal vision, or finom some com|NDicti(i% 
on account of his having burned tbe temple. 
The exiles did as they were commanded. 

LV. I will exphiin my reason for iBtrodoe- 
ing this circumstance : — There is in the cindd 
a temple sacred to Erectheus, * who is ssid to 



3 Aglauros.'}~'Thii word is written Aglaaroi io PM* 
sanias, L L c. 18^ in Ovid. Met L iL 739. 

AgUom Ivviiin, oiMUain pn— rttn* Umm. 
Larcher nerertheleas, on thB anthoritte of ApsBs* 
doruB and of Stephen of Byiantium, writes it Mn^i 
see his elaborate no«& 

4 £r«al4e«u.>-SMbookT. c88l Net «iiy i>i<** 
called himself the oApriag of the earth, bat, as I ks«i 
before shown, all the Atheniare also. In bis leaf'' 
were three altars, on the first of whidi they ntxiAtti U 
Keptune and Erectheus, from which Neptune was o^rf 
Erecthran. See Lyoophron, t. ISA 

ErecUious was deified, becaose In aeontestwitk &- 
molpus, prince of Thrace, he was told by the ocaci^tM 
if he would sacrifice his daugtiter before he enpfc^ ^ 
enemy, he should be victorious; he did so, aad uceiH'i 
See the story related, Lycurg. contra JLeeero/.— IV*"^ 
edit 217. 

Omceming his being deemed an oftprinf of tbe »srtK 
Famaby, on thte Idnd of fbrtuitons generatioB, * »«** 
consultinir, in his note on Grid. Met L 4ia 

Pausanias, in Attids, e. ucril mentioas two Ml* 
figures in brass in a fighting attitude, supposed ts rty'*' 
sent Erectheus, and Immaradns, too of EamtpMr-T. 
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htae been the offspring of the earth : in this is 
■n olive * and a sea, ' beliered to have been 
placed there by Neptime and Minerva, in tes- 
timony of their dispute* condbming this coon^ 
trj : this olive the Barbarians had burned with 
the temple. The Athenians, who had been 
sent bj the king to perform the ceremonies of 
their religion, which was two days after the 
place had been burned, observed that this olive 
had put forth a new shoot, a cubit " in length. 

LVL When the Greeks at Salamis heard 
what had befallen the citadel of Athens, they 
were seized with consternation; many of the 
leaders, without waiting the result of the coun- 
cSl as to their future conduct, went hastily on 
board, hoisted their sails, and prepared to fly. 
It was instantly determined by those who re. 
mained, that they must only risk an engagement 
at sea near the isdimus. At the approach of 



5 Jn oHoe.'y-'ThiBt aooordinf to Pliny, wm said to 
exirt in his time ; it was in the dtadel : and because 
yoata destroy the olive and nwke it barren, it was for- 
bidden to bring goats near the citadel, except once a. year 
for the Beoeasary sacrifice.— ixiwAtfr. 

Some oil made of this olire, whidi vw sacred to 
Bfinenra, was given as a reward to Uioee who conquered 
In the Panathenwa. See the Scholiast to the Nubes of 
Arlstophanee, and to the 10 Nein. Ode of Pindar, ver. 
65k See a whole oratkm of Lysias ; Mrif rw mxMw— T. 

A «ea.]— This was a cistern, into which, by a subter. 
raneaua canal, tea water was conducted. 

•• In itself,'* said Pansanias, - there is nothing remark, 
aible, bat what deeerrea to be related is, that when the 
aonth wind blows, a noise is heard like thatof agitated 
waves; and upon the stone b seen the figure of a trident, 
wiiirh is said to be a testbnony of the dispute betwixt 
Bllncrra and Nept«ne ooDcemlng Attica.^— See Pace 
t am iat, I i. e. SOL 

The same was also said to be in the temple of Neptune 
HIppias, near Mantinea, and at Mylase, a town of Caria, 
altbongfa the gate of this last plaoe was eighty furlongs 
from the sea, and Mantinea waa so hr inland, that the 
wator of the sea eoold not come there unless by a nir. 
ade.— XorcAer. 

The word sea is used in the same manner for a large 
cistern, by our interpre t e r s of the Bible ; see 2 Kings, 
nr. la 

•* And the pillars of brass that were in the house of the 
Lord, and the bases, and the 6rajr»ii tea that was in the 
hooae of the Lord, did the Chaldees break in pieces, and 
«sanried the brass of them to Babylon. ** 

This sea is described, 1 Kings vii. 83. to be ten oubits 
from one brim to the other. The Greek word in Hero, 
dotus, and in the Septuagint, is fliOiirrM. Thismeaning 
of the English word MO I do not find either in Chambers's 
or Johnson's Dictionary.— 7. 

7 Their dittfuU-y-TTiiM Is said to havA happened in 
the reign of CecropSL Neptune coming to Athctis, struck 
with his trident the midst of the citadel, from which 

sprang a horse ; Minerva produced an olive : Jupiter 
assigned the patronage of the town to Minerva. 

8 A etiM.}— Pausanlas says two cubits. 1 
aaj« Lirctar, the miracle increased with the time. 



night they left the assembly, and returned to 
their ships. 

LV II* As soon as Themistocles had retired 
to his vessel, Mnesiphilus, an Athenian, came 
to ask him what had been the determination of 
the counciL When he was informed of their 
resolution to sail to the isthmus, and come to 
battle in the vicinity of the Peloponnese, he 
expressed himself as follows : " If the allies," 
said he, ■'shall once leave Salamis, you will 
never have the opportunity of fighting for your 
country. The fleet will certainly separate, and 
each nation return to their respective homes, 
and neither Eurybiades nor any one else will 
be able to prevent them : thus Greece will per- 
ish from the want of judicious counsel. Make 
haste, therefore, and endeavour to counteract 
what has been determined ; if it be possible, 
prevail on Eurybiades to change his purpose 
and continue here." 

LVIII. This advice was so agreeable to 
Themistocles, that, without returning an an- 
swer, he went to the vessel of Eurybiades. 
As soon as be saw him, he expressed his desire 
to speak with him on what was of importance 
to the common interest : he was desired to come 
on board, and declare bis sentiments. Themis- 
tocles, seated by him, related what had been 
said by Mnesiphilus, as from himself, which he 
so enforced by other arguments, that Eury. 
biades was brought over to his opinion, and 
persuaded to leave die ship, and again assemble 
the leaders. 

LIX. As soon as diey were met, and before 
Eurybiades had expkined why he had called 
them together, Themistocles spake at some 
length, and with great apparent zeaL Adi- 
mantus,-son of Ocytus, the Corinthian leader, 
interrupted him : << Themistodes," said he, 
*'9t the public games they who rise before 
their time are beaten.** " True," replied The- 
mistodes, « but they who are left behind are 
never crowned." 

LX. Having thus gently reproved the Cor- 
inthian, he turned to Eurybiades : he did not 
repeat what he had said to him before, that as 
soon as the fleet should leave Salamis, the con- 
federates would disperse, for as they were pre- 
sent he did not think it proper to accuse any 
one. He had recourse to other arguments: 
« The safety of Greece," said he, '< depends 
on 3rou ; whether, listening to me you come to 
an engagement here, or, persuaded by those 
who are of a contrary opinion, you shall con- 
duct the fleet to the isthmns ; hear the argu- 
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ments on both tidet and then detennine. If 
we fight at the ifthmin, we rnoBt fight in the 
open sea, where, on acooont of our heavier ves- 
seb and inferior nomber, we shall have every 
disadvantage: add to this, that if every thing 
else succeed to our wishes, we shall yet lose 
Salamis, Megara, and .£gina. The land forces 
f of the enemy will accompany their fleet, whidi 
you will thus drew to the Peloponnese, and 
involve all Greece in danger. By adopting 
what I recommend you will have these advan- 
tages : By fighting within a narrower space of 
sea, our small force will be better able to con- 
tend with the greater armament of the enemy, 
and according to the common chances of war, 
we shall have decisively the advantage. For us 
it must be most eligible to contend in a small 
space, as for them to fight in a large one. 
Thus also will Salamis be preserved, where 
our wives and children remain, and thus too, 
the very advantage of which you yourselves are 
solicitous, will be secured. By remaining here 
you will as effectually defend the Peloponnese, 
as by sailing to the isthmus ; and it will be ex. 
tremely injudicious to drew the enemy there. 
If, as I sincerely wish, we shall obtain the vic- 
tory, the Barbarians will neither advance to the 
isthmus, nor penetrate beyond Attica: they 
will retire in confusion. We shall thus be 
benefited by preserving Salamis, Megara, and 
^gina, where the oracle has promised we shall 
be superior to our enemy. They whose deli- 
berations are regulated by reason* generally 
obtain their wishes, whilst they who are rash 
in their decisions must not expect the favour of 
the gods.*' 

LXL Themistodes was a second time m- 
terrupted by Adimantus of Corinth, jivho or- 
dered biro to be silent, as not having now a 
country ; ' and he added, that Eurybiades could 
only then consistently suffer Themistodes to 
influence his determination, when he should 
again have a dty : this he spake in allusion to 
the plunder and capture of Athens. Themis- 
todes in reply heaped many reproaches upon 



1 B0tulat0dig^rmnH.'} 

Tn* tetltad* ia mm in gnat «xploita. 
Which JMtlet wtfnnta. and which 

9 Kot hmfitig mm a oowUfy."} 

Pnmd AdliMttitM, eo hit Mrth •tot*. 
...... aiaMandapak*: 

rW pabUe aftty vhM ia eoottcU meet 
Man vha ha«a oaantrtat, tUcDca hmt 



Tod patlait Spaftaa, aaj, to dlcuta hsrr, 
WhocanaottoUaathtypn ahw 



the Corinthians, and upon their leader is pirti- 
cular; and he further urged, that they atOi pos- 
sessed a country and a dty, in eflTect greattr 
than theirs, as teng as they had two handnd 
vessels,' well provided with stores and men, a 
force which none of the Greeks would be able 
to resist. 

L3(IL He afterwards proceeded to eddnas 
himselfto Eurybiades in particular. *<IC*aBid 
he with greater earnestness, *< you cootioue hen, 
you will deserve our universal gretitode ; if not 
you will be the destroyer of Greece. In. 
this war our fleet constitutes our last, oar 
only resource. You may be assured, that un- 
less you accede to my advice, we will take on 
board our fiunilies, and remove with them to 
Siris in Italy,* which from remote timo has 
been considered as belonging to us, and where, 
if the orede may be credited, we ought to found 
a dty. Deprived of our assistance, you will 
hereafter have occasion to remember my wofds." 

LXIII. By these arguments, Eurybiades 
was finally influenced, prindpally, as I sboold 
suppose, from his fears lest, if they sailed to 
the isthmus, they should be desoted by tbe 
Athenians, without whose aid they wwdd k 
little able to contend with the enemy. Be 
acceded therefore to what Themiatodes pr». 
posed, and consented to stay and fight at 
Salamis. 

LXlV'. When the determination of Eary- 
biades was known, the confederates, wearied 
with altercations, prepared to engage. In this 
situation the morning appeared, at the dawn of 
which there was a convulsion of the earth, which 
was fdt at sea. They determined therefore tn 
supplicate the gods, and implore the interposi- 
tion of the ^laddse. This was acoontic^ 
done ; after calling upon all the gods,- dieyinvok- 

S Two hundred vetted >— Aristotle wrftes, that Cl» 
seoste of the Areopngns gave eight dnrhnuB to ercfr 
soldier, and thuc the oompUment of men was soon pr». 
Tided. CUdemnos says, that this money was prorarpd 
by the artiflce of Thendstocles : whilst the Atheniaai. 
says he, aseembled at Pinmis, to embaric, the Kgis of thr 
statue of Minerva was lost Themistodes pretendiivtp 
make a search, found nraongst the baggage an tmmesse 
som of money, which being divided, ( 
aiQongst their fleet— I.ordh«r. 

Tha« brtafhe [ThamUtoda*] rlowd x— 
AthcnluH Mill F 
▲ d^ booysiit on twabandrvd kaeU. 
Thaa adadral ofHparta fnmm thj c 
Klfht. and Athanlaa* ahaU thj am 
fictraat, Athcnlam ihall Mraal t» abotw 
Which Md than «al«eai» 
4 ill Jtalg.y- 

To Haqaariaa dMtvs 
IW tham bjr aadcnt otaclw marvtd t 
Bail ftwD iBMlUiiff foai aad blw aUlaa. 
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ed Ajax and Tdamon, and despatched a vessel 
fo JEpntit to entreat the aid of .£acu8 and the 



JEadds.* 



J 



LXV. Dicteus the son of Theocydes, an 
Athenian eale, hut of considerable reputation 
with the Medes, at the time when Attica was 
deserted by ^ Athenians, and wasted by the 
anny of Xeizes, reported that he was with 
Demaratus of Sparta on the plains of Thria. 
Here be saw a dust as of an army of thirty thou- 
sand men advancing from Eleusis. Whilst 
tiiey were wondering from whence it could pro- 
ceed, Dicaeus affirms that he heard a voice 
which seemed to him the mystic lacchus.* — 
Demaratus, being ignorant of the Eleusinian 
mysteries,^ inquired the meaning of the noise 

5 .XacuUg.y-See book r. c 80.«ConMilt Fausanias, 
buoka&2a 

Near the port of the ialand oKEgina there i* a temple 
of Veaos, and ia the most oonspicoous part of the city is 
a temple of Xticas, called the yiaceliim, It is a square 
strocture of white marble, in the entrance of which are 
the statoes of the deputies who came to £acu8 from all 
porta of Greece. 

6 laeekus,'}— On the 20th of the month Boedromion, 
-whidi answers to our October, which was the 16Ui day 
of the festival of the mysteries of Ceres, they carried from 
tfae Ceramians to laensls, a figure of lacchus, or Bac. 
chQB, crowned wifti myrtle, baring a torch in his hand. 
During the procession they sung a hymn in honour of 
the god, which hymn was also called laochus, and in 
whkh they often repeated the word laoche.— LareAtfr. 

Hie word lacchus is derived, according to Enstathius 
•«« Ttv <«%uf, frtun bawling out. lacdius is used by 
Virgil as BjrnonymouB with vinum, because lacchus or 
Bacchus was the god of wine : some say he was the son 
of Ceresi In the mysteries here mentioned he is always 
joined with Ceres and Proserpine i but he is not always 
eonsiderod as the son itf Ceres, thou^ nursed at her 
l>reast— See LttcrHhu, and Salmeuiut ad Soimum, p. 
•350. 

The circumstance of the mystica vannus, or mystical 
fan, wliich in this solemnity was earned before the image 
of lacchus, is thus curiously explained by Servius, ad 
Oeorg. L 16S. The fan, says he, was carried in proces- 
sion before Bacdius, because they who were initiated 
into liis mysteries are purified as com ia by tiie use of 
the tan or van.— r. 

7 Mjffteriea.y^l have before spoken on the sutfject of 
these mysteries; but the reader will find a far more par- 
ticular and entertainingacoount of tliem in WarburtiMa** 
Divine Legation, and in the Voyage dn Jeune Anachar. 
sis, vol. V. 507, &e. Warburton intimates his belief that 
th0 initiated were instructed in the unity of the Divine 
B^ng. Lardier thinlu otherwise : they might perhaps, 
■aye the learned Frenchman, do this with respect to 
thoee whom they found inclined to believe this dogma ; 
bat tliey preached atheism to a select numbor, in whom 
th«y found a farourable disposition to receive it fhe 
temple of Ceres, where these mysterias ware celebrated, 
wasooe of the noblest in Greece; it is described by Stra. 
bo, book ix. and by Vitruvius, book viL Avlewofitis 
given in the ** Ruitu pf Atlten$ ;** and it Is described also 
by Chandler in his Travels in Greece. There were the 
greater and the lesser mysteries; the latter of which be. 
loofad to l*roeerpine only.— r. 



which he heard. « Demaratus," answered 
Dicens, ^<some great calamity is impending 
over the forces of the king : Attica being de- 
serted, it is evidently the divinity which speaks, 
and is now comii^ from Eleusis to assist the 
Athenians and their allies. If this shall appear 
in the Peloponnese, the king himself, and the 
forces which are with him, will be involved in 
the greatest danger ; if it shall show itself at 
Sahunis, the destruction of the king's fleet will 
probably ensue. Once in every year the 
Athenians solemnize these rights to Ceres and 
Proserpine, when also they initiate into the 
mysteries, such of the Greeks as may desire it. 
The sound which you hear is the voice of lac- 
chus." To this he says Demaratus made him 
this reply : *< Make no mention of this to any 
one. If what you say should be communicated 
to the king, you will certainly lose your head, 
and neither myself nor any one else will be 
able to save you ; be silent, therefore, and leave 
the event to the gods.*' He added, that after 
the dust and voice which they saw and heard, 
a cloud appeared, which directed its course to- 
wards Salamis and the Grecian fleet From 
this they concluded that the armament of Xer- 
xes would be defeated. This was reported by 
DicaBus,* the son of Theocydes ; for the truth 
of which he appealed to Demaratus and others. 
LXVL The naval troops of Xerxes, after 
being spectators of the shiughter of the Spartans, 
passed over from Trachis to Hisdaea, where 
they remained three days: thence sailing 

8 Djotfus.}— Upon this name the following pleasant 
anecdote occurs in the Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis. 

A Persian, who founded all his merit on the splendour 
of his name, came to Athens : as I had known him at 
Susa, I was his conductor to the theatre. We happened 
to sit near a number of Athenians who were talldng to. 
gether— 4ic was anxious to know their names. The first, 
says I, is called Eudoxm, that is the homottraik ; im- 
mediately my Persian makes a low bow to E t uUu nu , 
the second, I continued, is named Pofyelehu, or the very 
ceiebrated ; another very low bow. Doubtless, says he, 
these two are at tlie hc*d of the republic. Oh no, they 
are people whom nobody knows. That third person, 
who seems so infirm, is called Mega$thenet, or the very 
strong ; the fst heavy man yonder is named Prothoos, 
or the very neiftj yon melanueholy fellow's name is Epi- 
charu, which means the dieerfuL The sixth, says tiie 
Persian impatiently, how is he called ? Sotiratet, or the 
taviour of the army. He has commanded then ? No; he 
has never been in the service. Hie seventh, yonda*, 
who is called CUtomachus, which aignifii*8 iUmtriiMfe 
warrior, has always been a co%vard, and is dedared in. 
fiimotts. The name of the eighth is DtavtM, or thejust, a 
most notorious rascal— I was going to name the ninth, 
when the stranger ruee and said. How all these people 
disgrace their names ! But at Itntst, says I, you must 
couffss, that their names do nut make thfm coxcombs^ 

-r. 
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down the Euripus, in diree note they ewae 
to Pbaleram.' The land and sea foroei weie 
neither of them, as far aa I can deCeraune, less 
in number when they Uid waate Attica» than 
when they firat arrired at Sepiaa and Thermo- 
pyls. To supply th$ loss of dioae who perish- 
ed from the storm, and who were slain at 
Thermopylae and Artemisium, there arrived 
from those nations which had not yet dedared 
for the king, reinforcements of Mdikns, Dori^ 
ans, Locrians, and Bactarians, who» except the 
Thespians and Plateans, joined him with all 
their troops. To these may be added the 
Carysdans, Andrians, Tenians, with all the 
people of the iaUmds, exDq>t ihe five states ' 
before specified. The £tfther the Persians 
penetrated into Greece, by the greater numbers 
were they followed. 

LX VIL All ^lese troops, except the Pari. 
ans, assembled at Athens or at Phalerum. 
The Parians ' stayed at Cythnus, waiting the 
erent of the war. At this juncture Xenes 
\'i8ited his fleet in person, to confer with the 
leaders, and to acquaint himself with their sen- 
timents. On his arrifal he presided at a council 
where the princes of the difierent nations, and 
the several commanders, were placed according 
to the rank which Xerxes had given them. 
The prince of Sidon first, the prince of Tyre * 

1 PhaUrwm.y~Aih&m had three porti near meh 
other, Piraua, M onychia, and Fhalemm. Fhalenun Is 
•aid to hare been named from Phalerua, a companion of 
Jason in the Argonautio expedition. Theseus sailed 
from it (or Crete, and Menestlieas his successor for Troy ; 
•od it continned to be the haren of Athens to the time 
cf Hiemistodes. It is a small p<Ht of a drcolar form ; 
tke entrance narrow, the bottom a rlear fine sand, visible 
through the transparent water. The fene of Arlstides, 
and his monument, whidi was erected at the public ex. 
pense, were by this port The capital port was PIneus. 
^Chandler. 

Chandler writes Phalerum ; Pococke, Fhalereus and 
Pynsium; D'Anrille, Phalems; Meursius, in his tract 
Oidled Pineus, or an Bnay on the Port of that name, 
writes Phalerum, and properly. This was the most 
aoeieiit port of the three.— r. 

S Fhe «<«<«. 3— Naxos, Meloa, Slphnos, Serlphus, and 
Cythnus. 

3 Parians.'}— 'Tho Fvlans shared with the Persians 
the disgrace of the battle of Marathon i and their perfidy 
to the Greeks became proverbiaL— >r. 

4 7yre.3— In Isaiah, chapter xxia v. 10. Tyre to calU 
ei the daughter of Tkrshish ; in the same chapter, r. 12. 
Tyre to called the daughter of SIdon, I presume, on dif. 
ferent accounts. The Syrians were originally a colony 
of the Sldoniaos, and Sidon, coBsequenlly the mother dty 
of Tyre. By TvsUsh, the Serenty unlTersaOy under, 
■taad Carthage : but how then could Tyre be called the 
daughter of Ttoshishf for Carthage wm the daughter 
of Tyre. 

Herodotoa, ia book IL chap. 44,«peakBof tke Hercules 



next, and die rsat in order. The king then 
4sommtsstoned Mafdonios to mqimie ai iS^em 
individually whether they were wHling^ to tm^ 
gige the oiemy. 

LXVIIL MaidoosusbcgKiwiAtiiepriKft 
of Sidon, and from Um went to die real ; and 
they were all of opinioa thata batde abooU be 
fought ; but Artonisia thus deliverad ber sen- 
timents : ** Mardoniot, deliver this nsy opimon 
to die king, whose exertiona in tbe battle eC 
£ubaBa were neither tbe meanest nor tbe least; 



ofTyre. IthaaheeAoo^jectueAhynaBf 
that thto oould hare been do other thaa tha 
Samson. That thto to rery probable, tbe 
perhape be indiDed to think from theae 

With the story of aamson tke TyrfaBV i 
beeome acquainted at Joppa, a siapofft I 
tribe of Dan; but more especially froas 1 
who removed to Laiah,4B tke i 




with the Tyriana. 
Eshtaol, where 1 
not ten of promulgating and iwagnlfyiiig the explailB «f 
their own hero. I am aware how raah to to to | 
a sameness of person from a nkeneas ei < 
ponding dreumstances in the actions of men, bat thsrs 
are certain particulars so striking, first la the aeeoMi 
glren of thto Tyrian Hercules by Harodottna, and sa. 
oondly, in the ritual prescribed for hto worahip, liia 
where we can prore nothing by more solid aiguai— 1> 
conjectures so founded may be permitted to hare seme 
weight The story of Samson will accoant for tbe tws 
pillars set up in the temple of Hercules, if we oumel dg 
them as placed there in eonunemoratiott of the urtstoif 
of Samson's exploits. Tlie Tarloos cireanutaaoeB 
which Herodotus makes peculiar to tbe Tyrian Herca. 
)es, however disguised, are all redodUe and relatire ta 
Uito last action of Saonon. 1. Hereolee, bein^ npp*^ 
bended by the Egyptians, was led in procession as a s». 
crifice to Jupiter ; and the Fhiltotines prodaiBed a 
feast to offer a great sacrifice to Dagon tbeir ipod, and 
to T^oice, because Samsnn was deliTsred into their 
hands. 8. Whiht Hercules stood at the altar, be ra- 
mained quiet for a season ; and so did Samaoii sr b e a 
tkto strength was departed from him. 3. But in a abort 
time Hercules returned to hto strength, and slew all tbe 
Egyptians.— Concerning th^ ritual need in tbe w ut shiy 
of the Tyrian Hercules, Bochart rem a r k s there ware 
many things in it not practised alsewhera. Let She 
reader Judge fkrom what follows wliether they do Bok 
seem borrowed from the Leritlcal Law, or yrounied 
on what the Scripture relates of Samson. Tbe tolat 
' disuse of images, the prohibition of swine in anrrtftee, 
! tbe habit of the priest, the embroidered stole, 9tc aad 
I naked feet, the strict chastity exacted of bim, tbe Ore 
' erer-buming on the altar, are an of them precepts 
I which Moses delivered. Why may we not add that tbe 
I exdnslon of women from die temple, and the shaven 
head of the priests, were intended to brand tbe tre«. 
cherous beharionr of Delilah, and to eommemorate the 
, leas of Samaon*s locks f Appiao, Arrian, and Diodoras 
Siculus, acknowledge these to hare been Phenidan 
rites, aad diffsrent fhmi any observe d among Ctie 
j Greeks ; aad it to well known that thto M«f«ter% was 
'apriodpdpolBtlBteBdedbytberitnalof Hoeea^r. 
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I think oDTfidf therafote jostifiod in declaring 
what 1 think will be most to your interest to 
fmsae, I would advise you to spare your 
•hipe, and not risk a battle. These men by 
sea av^ as much superior to yours, as men are 
to women: but after all, what necessity is 
there for your hasarding an engagement ? You 
are already in possession ci Athens, the 
avowed object of this expedition, the rest of 
Greece is already your own, and no one resists 
you. They who opposed you, have met the 
fiite they merited. I will now tell you how 
the afiidrs of your adversaries are drcum- 
atanced : if you do not urge a naval engage- 
ment, but will order your vessels either to re- 
main here, or sail to the Peloponnese, all 

your wishes will infallibly be accomplished 

The Greeks will not long be able to oppose 
you; you will oblige them to separate, and re- 
tire to their respective homes. I am well 
informed, that in the island where they are, 
they have no supply of provisions ; and if you 
ahadl enter the Peloponnese, it is not to be 
aopposed that these remaining here, will risk 
a battle for the sake of the Athenians. But 
if you determine to fight them by sea, I seri- 
oudy fear that a defeat of your fleet vrill be 
added to that of your land forces. Let this 
also be impressed upon your mind, that the 
best of men have sometimes the worst of ser- 
vants ; and that bad men are frequently served 
with fidelity. Yon, O king, are one of the 
best of men ; but you have among your de- 
pendents Egyptians, Cyprians, Ciiicians, and 
Parophylians,* from whom no good can be ex- 
pected." 

5 Cmeiam €md PampkplkmM.'y^lloweyer oontomp. 
tOMialy tbeM people may be here iotrodoced, it is cer. 
HUn that Tarsus of Cillcia was aceoonted the metropoHs 
of this part of Asia, and was the first oommerdal power 
which made any flfore in that part of the world. Not 
oniy the fables of Fsgan mytliolofy, which inform os 
that Anchiale was bailt by the daofhter of Japetus, and 
Twsosyby Perseus, son of Jupiter, bear witness to the 
Ugh antiquity of these dtlee; but Scripture also In. 
forms us, that the sons of Tarshish, who were settled 
on this coast, had made themselves fiunous for their na. 
Ttgation and commerce as early as the days of David. 
Tba thip» of Tanki$kf see Fmlm xIriiL 7, were then 
become a ronroon appellation for all vessels of trado ; 
•od to go to Tarshisht a proverbial expression fur settii^ 
oat to sea in such vessels. That part of the Medltsrra. 
aean which was oontiguoos to CUida was called the Sea 
of Tarahish. Fftmphylia was colonised from Qliria, 
and was the entrance to it from the north-west Sirabo 
gives this character of the natives of Tsrsns : ** They 
did not stay at home,'* says hei " but in order to eoas. 
pteta their education went abroad ; and many of them, 
when thos aeeomplished, resided with pleasure in fo. 



LXIX. They who wished well to Artemi- 
sia were apprehensive that her speaking thos 
decisively to Mardonius against risking a bat- 
tle, would bring upon her some mark of the 
king^s indignation ; her enemies on the con., 
tniry, who wished to see her disgraced, and 
who were jealous of her fiivonr with the king, 
were delighted in the confident expectation 
that her freedom of speech would prove her 
ruin ; but Xerxes, after hearing the opinions 
of the council, was particulariy pleased with 
diat of Artemisia ; he had esteemed her be- 
fore, but he was on this occasion lavish in het 
praise. He nevertheless determined to com* 
ply with the decision of the majority ; and as 
he imputed the former ill success at Eubcea to 
his being absent, he resolved to be a spectator 
of the battle of Salamis. 

LXX. When orders were given for the fleet 
to depart, they proceeded towards Sakmis, and 
delibeiately ranged themselves in order of bat- 
tle. As the approach of evening prevented 
their then coming to an encounter, they prepar- 
ed themselves for the following day. In the 
mean while a general consternation was im- 
pressed upon the Greeks, and in particular up- 
oiAhose of the Peloponnese, who, conceiving 
that their fighting at Salamis was solely on ac- 
count of the Athenians, believed that a defeat 
would occasion their being blockaded in the is- 
land, and would leave their own country to- 
tally defenceless. 

LXXI. On the very same night the land 
forces of the Barbarians advanced to the Pelo- 
ponnese, though every possible efiTort had been 
made to check their proceeding farther on the 
continent. As soon as the Peloponnesians 
had heard of the ruin of Leonidas and bis party 
at Thermopyfae, they assembled, at the isthmus, 
all the forces they could collect from their dif- 
ferent cities under the conduct of Cleombro- 
tus, the son of Anaxandrides, and brother of 
Leonidas. Encamped here, their first care was 
to fortify the pass of Sciron ;• they then after 



rsign parts, and never returned." Whan their nelf h. 
hours on aU sides, both in Asia and tke adjacent Islands, 
made themselves infsraous for their piratical depreda- 
tiuns, the inhabitants of Tarsus maintained a fisir r«pn. 
tation I they not only oeeufrfed their business in great 
waters, but they also traded on the continent They 
hsfl factories at Dedan and Shaba on th« Euphrates 
with which they traOeked in silver, Ac^ITmAm/, 
xxzviU. 10. All which incidents considered, I should 
suppose that the censure of Artemisia, passed upon 
them In this place, will hardly oecaslsn tham to be con. 
sidered either as a faithless or cowardly people.— 7. 
6 5csrra.3-.Sakl by Strabo to have been called from 
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consultiiig on tbe subject, proeeeded to defend 
the whole of the isthmus by a wall. This was 
soon finished, as not one of so many thousands 
was inactive ; for without intennission either 
by night or day, they severally brought stones, 
bricks, timber, and bags of sand. 
. LXXIL The Greeks who appeared in de- 
fence of the isthmus with their collected 
strength, were the Lacedsemonians, Arcadians 
universally, Eleans, Corinthians, Sicyonians, 
Epidaurians, Phliasians, TrcEzenians, and 
Hermionians. All these were drawn together, 
by the danger which menaced Greece^ The 
rest of the Peloponnesians, although the Olym- 
pic games and Camian festivals were past, re- 
mained in careless inactivity at home. 

LXXIIL The Peloponnese is inhabited by 
seven different nations ; two of these, the Ar. 
cadians* and Oynurians are natives of the 
country, and have never changed their place of 
residence. The Achaians have never quitted 
the Peloponnese, but simply removed from one 
situation to another. The four others, name- 
ly, the Dorians, jEtolians, Dryopians, and 
Lemnians, migrated hither. The Dorians have 
many famous cities ; the ^tolians* Elis only ; 
•_ 

the famoofl robber of that name, who was roinarkable 
lor hia bariwritjr to passengers, and who was killed by 
Theseus.— Sec Ludan in Jove Tmgoedo, where we learn 
that at the same time Theseus destroyed two other (a- 
moos robbers, whose names were Pityocamptes and 
Cerryon. Sdron he threw hito the sea, and his bonea 
became rocks.—See Ovid. Met riL Ma— r. 

1 Aroadians.y—EvaiathiM, in Dion. v. 414, tells ns, 
that Arcadia was formerly called Oigantis, that is, tlie 
Land of Giants. It was also called Asania. Arcadia 
was sacred to the god Pan, who wi«s worshipped in every 
comer of the country. It was celebrated for the richness 
of its pastures ; and its inhabitants were so generally ad. 
dieted to the business of feeding cattle, that Arcades and 
Pastores became synonymous terms, and the BuooUo 
verse was styled the Arcadian. Of the antiquity which 
this people claimed, I have already spoken in a for^^ing 
note. Some have supposed Arcadia to have been so call. 
ed from Areas, the son of CalUsto, who was said to hare 
had his name from the supposed transformation of his 
mother, and to have given it to Arcadia.— See in ArtUi 
Phctn. de CaOiHho. Tmuv Af«VM> «vr«v vw mXtikwrm 
Af Mi3«. Homer says they were wholly ignorant of 
marltinra afbirs : 

Which Pope imperfecUy renders. 

And new to all Um duigwrt of th* mala. 

See what Oe Paaw says of the Arcadians in his Se- 
cherchea Pur let Grew.— r. 

2 ^totiatu.y~Jh€re seems to be a doubt in tids place 
whether it should be read JEoUans or JEtoUans, folus 
is said by some learned men to be laiahah, eldest son of 
Javan.— See the Genealogy. The name Elishah is ex. 
plained by the Jewish Rabbi to mean ad umdam : and 



the Dryopians have Uermion and Arint, ncv 
Cardamyle,' in Laconia. The Pvoresta* m 
all Lemnians. The Cynurims, tbon^Mttiei 
of the country, are supposed to be lonisDs ; bit 
in process of time, like the Orneate md their 
neighbours, they became Dorians, and sobjeet- 
to the Argives.* Of all these seven natMm, 
those only whom I have specified, sttaebed 
themselves to the cause of Greece ; the odiai^ 
if I may speak the truth, certainly favoured tbe 
Medes. 

LXXIV. They who were at the istbiiiBi 
exerted themselves as if every thing depended 
upon them alone, npt expecting any thii^ fron 
the fleet The Greeks at Salamis, hearing 
this, were overwhelmed with tenor, not so 
much on their own account, as on that of the 
Peloponnese. They began to mannar secred j 
among each other, and to complain of tbe inju- 
dicious conduct of Eurybiades. They at length 
expressed their discontent aloud, and oUigeda 
council to be called ; a violent debate ensoed, 
some were for sailing instantly to the Pekipoa- 
nese, and risking every thing for its defence, 
urging the absurdity of staying where they were 
to contend for a country already captnred. 
The Athenians, with those of .£gina and 



Varro, as cited by Servins on the 1st iEnrid, /?iT« He 
some title to .Solus Hippetades, styling him imiMt 
Huularttm. Lesbns was called Ifsi, that is, I bfBevf, 
the island. See Hesychins in Irn». Of the lltofiw. 
M. P. De Pauw, in his preliminary Discoum to «■ 
Recherches Philosophiques sur lea Grecs gives » Cod- 
ing character. •* On y parloit,** says tbe FTfochMSi 
*• a la verite la langue des Orers, nuds on y av«t te« 
moeurs des Barbares, Be tant d'atrodte dans les canrts**. 
que I'on oomparoit lee Etolians a des betes fenceK^^ 
chees sous le masque de I'homme," ftc— r. 

5 Cardttmyk.y—Stnho says this city was fmnM « 
a rock, t^t wtrfht ; and Homer mentions it as one tf Ike 
seven which Agamemnon promised to give AdiUes. 

4 Paroreate.]— See book iv. c 14& Oreat» ws» tte 
name of a city in the territories of LacedMooo, wkM 
was afterwards called Bneeije or Prasiv, eoaeen^ 
which consult Pausanlas In Laconiria.— T. 

6 ^f^gnwt.3— Eustathius says, that Apb deawd tk 
Peloponnese of serpents, and named It from hiiM*' 
Apia ; he was deified, and thence called Scrapis, sin^ 
fest allusion to the great idol of the EgypttMSta. Frm 
these serpents Argoe might receive its name, for •O*' 
was used as synonymous with tf*f. — See Heofekiiu. t^ 
tng, which was the symbol of the people of Argos, w« 
explained to be a direction to them to keep at he^i 
and properly enough, that they might gvard ^ iilhni«. 
prevent a surprise, and be a constant garrison (othe 
Peloponnese. It was an allusion also, I believe, to tkeir 
old name Leieges. ArnXmyui says Hesychlus, is tbr fnf 
of a green colour. The Spartan coin, or that of tkePfel*- 
ponnese, was a x«^4mi, or tortoise, the symbol of • 
housekeeper.— r. 
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Megan, thought it most advisable to fight 
wiieJre they were. 

liXXV. Themistodesjseemg himself over- 
powered by those of the Pelopomiese, retired 
privatdy firom the council : he immediately des- 
patched a messenger to the enemy's fleet, with 
iastmctions what to say. The man's name 
was Sidnnas, a domestic, and the tutor of his 
children, whom Themistodes afterwards caused 
to be made a citizen of Thespia, and who be- 
came very opulent. Directing his course to the 
leaders of the barbarian fleet, he thus addressed 
diem : ** The Athenian leader,* who in reality 
is attached to the king, and who wishes to see 
die Greeks in subjection to your power, has 
sent me thus privately to you : a consternation 
has seized the Greeks, and they are preparing 
to fly ; an opportunity is now afforded you of 
performing a splendid action, unless you suffer 
it through negligence to escape you. They are 
divided among themselves, and incapable of 
fiitfther resistance. You will soon see those 
who lavour, and who are inclined to oppose 
you, in hostilities with eadi other." Having 
aaid this, Sidnnus departed. 

LXXVI. The Barbarians, confiding in this 
intelligence, passed over a huge body of Per- 
sians to the small island of Psittalia,' betwixt 
Salamis and the continent. About midnight 
the western division of their fleet advanced to. 
wards Salamis,* meaning to surround it The 
ships also which lay off Ceos and Cynosura,* 



6 AtKeman iMd^r.l 

ThMBiModM, who tends 
Athorian tqttadrons, l« Ut* moMn^** frtciid« 
Approved brthiainMlUfanot: tbeOrrvkt 
In coM<«niiion ihoctlj will rMolvn 
To wpantc and fly. Lm AAm\ flcoi 
Hot rambon loond in diUcmoo ostand, 
InfwOiv •my pMHgo; tlMaconfVuwd 
Thia vhoto eonfadorstcd Ibfco orOrcco* 
win aooMff jrMd thu flgh^ and XcncM doM 
At onoa w pctlloaa a war.— iUJk<iMM. 

*l PmUalia.y~^trrmXt«u Non retiiHsiwn inter poptu 
km Atticoa nisi Strebonli locos aliod mmderet Itaqae 
credendum ilium aUquando foiase habitatum.— Jaeo6i» 
Spomm de Pagis Attieu. 

8 Admmoed tovardt SalamiM.y-Lucbet, in « very 
eUborate nofte. attempts to describe the sitoatlon of the 
two fleete with respect to each other in this memorable 
engagement; but the reader perhaps will hare a better 
eoneeptifHi of it from a diart to be found in the Voyage 
do Jenne Anacharsis, than from any thing Larcher has 
■•Id, or that 1 can say.^T. 

9 C^y*M>«wra>- This wasa promontory of Attica, oppo- 
«lte to the southern extremity of Eobcaai and most not 
be confounded with the place of the same name in La. 
conia. Some critiral remarks on the sobseqoent oracle 
maj be found in Jortin*s Remarks on Eedea. Hist Ap. 

, Na i— T. 



removed, and occupied the whole narrow sea 
as &r as Munychia. They drew out their fleet 
in this manner to cut off from the Greeks the 
possibility of retreat, and that, thus inclosed at 
Salamis, they might suffer vengeance for the 
battle of Artemisium. Their view in sending 
a body of forces to Psittalia was this; this 
island was contiguous to the spot where the 
battle must of necessity take place; as therefore 
such vessels and men as were injured in the 
fight must endeavour to take refuge here, they 
might here preserve their own and destroy the 
forces of the enemy. The measure was pursued 
privately and unperceived by the enemy, to ac- 
compUsh which, tiie whole night was employed 
without any interval of rest. 

LXXyil. After reflecting upon this sub- 
ject, the truth of the oracular prediction ap- 
pears incontestible ; for who would attempt to 
contradict a declaration so obvious as the fol- 
lowing? 

** On Dian*B sliore, and Cyno8ara*8 coasts. 

When eVery stndt is fiUHl with naval hosts; 

When hostile bands, inspired with frantic Iu>pe, 

In Athens give wide-wasting fury scope. — 

Then shall the youthful son of daring Pride 

The vengeance of celestial wrath abide. 

Fierce though he be, and confident of power. 

For arms with anns shall clash, and blood dial! shower 

O'er all the sea: while liberty and peace 

From Jove and Victory descend to Greece.** 

After the above explicit declaration from Bads, 
I shall neither presume to question the author- 
ity of oracles myself, nor patiently suffer others 
to do so. 

LXXVIII. Disputes still continued to run 
high amongst the leaders of Salamis, who were 
not at all conscious of their being surrounded 
by the Barbarians. They presumed that the 
enemy remained on the very same post in which 
they bad observed them during the day. 

LXXIX. Whilst they were debating in 
council, Aristides, son of Lysimachus, arrived 
at JEigina ; he was an Athenian, and had been 
banished *** by a vote of the people, although my 

10 AmiiAedL3— literaUy oatradscd. Everybody knows 
that ostracism was the banishing a person by writfaig his 
name upon a shell, in Oredc Ottraeom. It was not a 
dishonoorable banishment, but rather a mark of popular, 
ity, and generally inflicted on the great and powerful. 
By this, Themistodes, Aristkles, Thucydidee, and Aki. 



By ostracism, a person was banished for ten years; a 
milar mode of banishment was adopted at Syrarase, and 



called petallsm, where the people wrote the name upon 
a leaf, p«iakn. By petaUsm, a man was banished lor 
five years only. 
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infocmttion indueet me to consider him ■■ the 
most excellent ' end upright of his feUow-citi- 
zaM. He immediately went to the assembly, 
and called out Themistodes, who was not his 
friend, but his particular enemy. The great- 
ness of the impending danger prevailed over 
every thing else, he called him out to confer 
with him : he had heard how anzioitt the Pe- 
loponnesians were to return vrith the fleet to 
the isthmus; accordingly, when Themistodes 
appeared, he spoke to him thus : << It would 
become us at any time, and rooie particulariy 
at the present, to contend which of us can best 
serve our country. * I have to inform you, that 
whatever the Pdoponnesians may now urge 
with respect to retiring to the isthmus can be 
of no signification ; I can assnre you, from my 
own observation, that the Corinthians, and 
Eurybiades himself, could not now sail thither 
if they would ; we are on all sides surrounded 
by the enemy. Return, therefore* and tell this 
to the assembly.'* 

LXXX. "What you tell me,*» replied The- 
mistodes, ** I consider as particulariy happy 
for us alL The thing which I most ardendy 
wished to happen you have beheld : know then, 
that this motion of the Medes is the conse- 
qnence of my measures, it appearing to me es- 
sential that those Greeks, who were reluctant 
to fight, should be compelled to do so ; but as 
you come to tell us what promises so much 
good, tell it yourself. If I shall inform the as- 
sembly of what you say, I shall obtain no cre- 
dit ; nor will they suppose that the Barbarians 

P«rp«tiua exile at Athens wu the panbhroent of m. 
crilege and high treeaon ; the tent thej naed was not 
^•yyuff but i|i^«#lb<«— T. 

1 lf(M<cjnvtiMt3— ifSianglveiaoatalofaeof Greeks 
who were aUke remarkable for their extraordinary merit 
and extreme poverty. Aristldee, Fhodon, Epaminoodas, 
Felopidas, Lamaehos, Socratea, and Ephialtea. With 
respect to the dispute betwixt Themistodes and Aris. 
tides, the same authority informs us, that they were 
•dncated together nnder the same preceptor, and that 
when children they were noteirions for their dislike at 
and qinarrda with eadi other. Flntardi says, that one 
among other reasons for the inveterate hatred which 
pserailed betwixt them, was their having an attadunent 
to the same yooth. 

The drcomstanoe <d their nratoally laying nsMe their 
animosities when their ooontry was in dangsr, has ob. 
talned them everlasting glory— r. 

8 Bmt ttrve our tmmtr^.'}^ 

DiiMMloiM pMt at ptMrik and ^aia 
N«v u fbti^ and mMj ■««• «heba« 



HU ancient fot TbmiUtoclM. I baar 
ThM glT*M tha baat of coonctU, which the Otarts 
m^act IhtaHh naaaMUdtoda ta fly. 
WMkBwn! th w B hnt rtwwnariowaMthafaa 
la Madaoad. naw prtrantlac aU amvc^^MflMW. 



are posted as they are. Enter dieirfon ysv- 
sdf, and inform them how diingBsn. H tkf 
believe you, it will be wdl; but if not, the 
event will be the same. FariS,Mjwkmj,m 
are surrounded, there ensts no oppoitnnitjto 
retreat.** 

LXXXL Aristides entering die eoandl, 
repeated what <he bad befi>re said; tfasthewv 
eome from iEgina, and had passed widi grac 
difficulty through the enemy's forces ; tkt tk 
Oredan fleet was entirdy surrounded, indtbit 
it becaoae them to prepare for tbeir deftoee. 
Aristides, as soon as he had spoken, ntirei 
FYesh altercations now again arose smong tke 
leaders, the greater part of whom refilled to 
credit what they had heard. 

LXXXII. Whilst they continned rtfll to 
doubt, a trireme of Tenians deserted to them ; 
they were commanded by Panetitt, die son of 
Sosimenes ; and their intelligence put die mat- 
ter beyond all dispute. In gratimd* for Ais 
service, the names of the Tenians were inserted 
upon the tripod consecrated at Delphi, smoegit 
those who repelled the Barbarians. TWi Tes- 
sel, which joined them at Salamis,* added to 
one of Lemnos, which before came orer to 
them at Artemisium, made the exact nnmba 
of the Grecian ships three hundred and eigbty. 
There were only three hundred and sereuty- 
eight before. 

LXXXIIL The Greeks having aU tb* 
doubts removed by the Tenians, prepared len- 
ously for battle. At the dawn of momiog afl 
was in readiness. Themistodes said tffXj 
thing which might avail to animate his troofs- 
The principal purport of his speech was a coib- 
parison betwixt great and pusillanimous actions* 
explaining ^ow much the activity and genhis oi 
man could effect, and exhorting them to hav* 
glory in view. As soon as he had finisbed, 
orders were given to embark. At this junctiw 
the vessel wMeb had been sent to the iEsci*' 
returned from JEgina, and soon afterwards lO 
the Grecian fleet were under saiL 



8 8alami$.y-Am» wm surrounded by M«^^ 
except this oTSalamis, they were in gensralbsffnasM 
tminhaUted. Salaniis b pndsed In high tmskrEsrw 
pides, as abounding in hoiiey and olivea. Builfi**'^ 
Solon were both bom here. The trophies of tbs MW 
of Salamis, says De Faux, eease to interest OS ; M ttt 

Iphigenia in TMnis, and tho legislation of Ssloe, <^ 



^w-^ be forgotten. 

Totakeadrcnltof the district of Attica, H wtf •«• 
vised to embark at Sahunis, doable the pfon-<^ 
Sunium, and landing in the Oroplan territsriss, ^Kftm 
to the mouth of the Asopus.<*r. 
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L XXXIV. As tooD ■■ they began to moTe, 
the Barbarians rushed upon them. While the 
Greeks lay upon their oars, and setned ra^Mr 
inclined to retire, Aminias^ of PaUene* an 
Athenian* darted forwards, and attacked the 
enemy ; when he was so involved with his op« 
ponent» as to be unable to separate, the rest 
came to his assistance, and a promiBOUons en^ 
gagement ensued. Thus, according to the 
Athenians, the battle began. The people of 
iEgina say, that the engagement was begun by 
the vessel which bod been sent to the M*^^*^ 
It is also affirmed, that a female figure was 
visible to the Greeks, aad that in a voice suffi- 
ciently loud to be heard by them all, it ez- 
elaimed, ** Insensate men, how long will ye re- 
main inactive on your oars ?** 

LXXXV. The Athenians were qjposed to 
the Phenicians, who occupied the division to* 
wards Eleusisi* and the west ; the Lacedsmo. 
oians combated the lonians, who were in the 
division towards the Piraeus* and the east A 
small number of these, at the suggestion of 
Themistocies, made no remarkable exertions : 
but with the majority it was otherwise. I am 
able to mention the names of several trierardis, 
who overpowered and took Grecian vessels; 
but I shaU only specify Theomestor, son of 
Androdamas, and Phylacus, son of Histinus, 
both of them Seroians. I mention these, be.- 
cwise on account of the service which he on 
this occasion performed, Theomestor was made 
prince of Samoa by the Persians. Phylacus 
also had his name written, as deserving of the 
royal favour, and was presented with a huge 
tract of hmd. They who merit the favour of 
tbe king are in the Persian tongue called Oro- 
aangse. 

LXXXVL A very great part of the Bar- 
barian fleet was torn in pieces at Salamis, 
principally by the Athenians and the people of 
JBgina. The event could not well be other- 
wise. The Greeks fought in order, and pre- 
served their ranks; the Barbarians, without 



4 ££nMw.3— So cftUed fhmi Etoaak aon of M«reiiry.<— 
See PftonniM in AttkiB, sad BfeoniiM AtHov Lectio. 
Bee,LiiLc8a The Eleuaiaiuifl fobmifcted votaatsrily 
to the domioioii «tf Athew, oo ooodittoa of baring the 
priTilege exclusively of celebrating the myitariet <d Ce^ 
ree snd Proeerpine, which proved to them an Jntihane. 
tSMe eouroe of ridiei.— 7. 

5 PJnntf.>-Thia, ae 1 hsre before reoMrfced, wes the 
moat celebrated port ot the Athenians. A tract id J. 
Meuniiu, called Pineos, rontaina erery thing rekting 
to It and iU antiquities.^T. 



either regularity or judgment They nevfertlid- 
less behaved better this day than at Buboea, 
and they made the greater exertions from their 
terror of the king, in whose sightf they imagined 
they fought. 

- LXXXVII. To speak dedsivety and mm- 
utely of the several efforts, either of Barbarians 
or Greeks, is mere than I can presume to do. 
The conduct however of Artemisia increased 
her favour with the king. When the greatest 
disorder prevailed in the royal fleet, the vessel 
of Artemisia was pursued by an Athenian, and 
reduced to the eirtremest danger. In this per- 
plezity, having before her many vessels of her 
alUee, and being herself nearest to the enemy, the 
following artifice succeeded.^ As she retreated 
from the A6ienian, she commenced an attack 
upon a Mp of her own party ; it was a Calyn- 
diaa, and had on board Bama^thymus, the 
Calyndian prince. Whilst they were in the 
Hellespont, she was involved in some dispute 
with this man, but it is still uncertain whether 
her conduct in the present instance was the 
effect of design, or aeddentaUy happened from 
the Calyndian*s coming first in her way. This 
vessel Artemisia attacked and sunk, by which 
die obtained a double advantage. The Athe- 
nian commander, seeing the vessel he pursued 
attadi a Barbarian, supposed that it was either 
a Gredaa ship, or one that had deserted the 
Barbarians, and was now assisting the Greeks ; 
he was thus induced to direct bis attack else- 
where. 

LXXXVIIL Artemisia by this action not 
only avoided the impending danger, but also 
made herself more acceptable to the king at 
the time she was doing him an actual injury. 
It is asserted that the king, as he viewed the 
engagement, observed her veisset bearing down 
upon the other. At this period some attend- 
ant remarked to him, << observe. Sir, the piow- 
es8 of Artemisia, she has now sent to the bot- 



6 MwAeMMgAt]— U is no doiM diilenlt to deMvlbe 
and oaderstand aoeoonla of beillea : bat whoever plaeea 
himeelf on the spot where the Fmian mooardi Is sali 
to have viewed the battle at fiManris, and at the sane 
time leada the aoeoont whiflh Herodotas, or thai wMdi 
iEsehylns, an eye-witness, gives la his Perass ef that an- 
tton. and eeaBid«« the shealnesa of Ike water, and the 
sfludl ^aea into wiridi so many sh^ie were erowdi*^, 
most tMnk oonlsmptibly of the marine engagemeate in 
those daya«*>IPood ms Homer. 

7 Arliifke fMMMdeA}— Polysnoa informs as, that Ar, 
temisia ftrtt ordered her Persian ensign to be taloni 
down, a dreumelanee omitted by Herodotu», but whidi 
adds mnefa to the probability^ the story.^LorcAer. 

3£ 
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torn a vessel of the enemy." The king was ear- 
nest in his inquiry, whether the ship which 
attracted his attention was really that of Arte- 
misia. Those about him, knowing exactly the 
figure which distinguished her ship, assured 
him that it was: at the same time they had no 
doubt but the vessel she had attacked belonged 
to the enemy. It happened among the other 
fortunate occurrences which Artemisia met 
with, that not a single person of the Calyndian 
yessel survived to accuse her. Xerxes is said 
to have replied to what they told him : « The 
men have behaved like women, the women 
like men."' 

LXXXIX. In this battle, many personages 
of distinction fell, both of the Persians, the 
Medes, and their confederates : among others, 
Ariabignes ' was slain : he was the commander- 
in-chief, son of Darius, and brother of Xerxes. 
The loss of the Greeks was but small. As 
they were expert in swimming,' they, whose 
ships were destroyed/and who did not perish 
by the sword, made their escape to Salamis. 
Great numbers of the Barbarians, from their 
Ignorance of this art, were drowned. When 
tiie foremost ships were obliged to seek their 
safety by flight, a general destruction of the 
rest ensued. They who were behind, anxious 



1 The women like meH.'}^XtTXMwnttkecKnp]€ietnM 
of Oredui armour to Artemisia w a reward of her bnr. 
ery ; to the rommaoder of his own fleet, a distaff and 
spindle.— PolyvrmiA This last does not seem to me pro. 
baMe, and the answer of Xerxes perhaps gave rise to it 
The commander of the fleet was the brother of Xerxes, 
who died after fightinf gallantly.— Lardk«r. 

Cicero in his Treatise de Oft i. 18, quotes these lines : 
Vm •taofia. javcoM, uilinuB fwltli mvUtbram, 

Upon which Jortin remarlcs : 

*■ We know notfroih what poet these Unes are taken ; 
they are, however, placed among the fragments of En. 
nina, p. 150, and are more likely to have come from his 
pen than any other." 

This virago was perhaps Artemisia; be that as it will, 
the Latin poet seems to have borrowed the expresskm 
from Herodotns. 

9 ^Wa^g)Mt-3-CaUed Artabaxanes, book viL c 8. ' 

3 S mmmi Hf. 3— The art of swimming constitnted a 
■Mterlal part of youthful education among the Greeks 
and Bomans; if they intended to speak in very con. 
taroptuoos terms of any man, they said he had neither 
iMuned to read nor to swim. 

' Sarary informs US, that of the Egyptians, meo, women, 
•ad children, are renarkably expert, and he says grace. 
All, in swimming. Man is the only petfect animal which 
iMnis to swim, all others swim naturally ; in general 
wa And that islanders, and all thoM people whose ooon. 
try is intersected by canals, or abounds in riven, ara 
skilful in this manly exercise, whilst those Uvii« mora 
lalaod art ignorant of it.— r. 



to advance to the £root, and to give the kisf 
who viewed them, some testimony of tkdr 
seal and coursge, ran fool of those veaeli 
which were retreating. 

XC. During the confusion, msny Phe. 
nidans who had lost their ships, went to the 
king, and informed him, that dieir disgraeewn 
occasioned by the perfidy of the lonisof. Tbe 
consequence of this was, that the loniso lesd. 
ers were not punished with death, bat tbe 
Phenidans were. While they were yet spesk. 
ing, a Samothracian vessel attacked one of 
Attica, and sunk it; immediately ifterwiitis, 
a ship of iEgina fell upon the SsmothnMain, 
and intiicted on it a simihv fate ; but tbe SimO' 
thradans, who were skilful in the msDageocot 
of the spear, attacked as they were going down 
their adversaries with so much loocess, tbit 
they boarded and took the vessel Tbis cl- 
ploit was very fortunate for the lowsni. 
Xerxes observing thia spedmen of the lomio 
valour, turned with anger to tbe PbenkiiDs, 
and as he was beyond measure vexed tnd ex. 
asperated, he ordered them all to be bebeiH 
as being pusiUanimous themselves, tbey bid 
presumed to accuse men better tbtn tben- 
selves. The king, placed on mount .£gileoi, 
which is opposite to Salamis, was psrticularif 
observant of the battle, and when he ssw any 
person eminently distinguish himself, be i« 
minute in his inquiries concerning his hm^ 



4 MewU ^alMM.3— The ancients difler ooac«niif 
the plare from which Xerxes behekl the battle tif^^ 
mis. Phanodemus pretends tliat it was from th» wnp^ 
of Hercules, in a place where Attica is sepsntad bm 
Salamis by a very small strait Acestodorw lajrvitv* 
from the hills raUed Ceratn, (The Horns) or tben^M' 
ofthe territory of Megara. The diflereoce is only ta ^ 
pearance. They fought, says Pansaniss, at 9ii^^ 
which stretches itself as far as Megara; that weM 
.Sgaleos was on the conflnes of Attksa and llagm- 
Larcker. 

.£schytus in the Persss contents himself with ny^ 
that Xerxes was a spectator ofthe eagagcnMiit,«ilk^ 
saying from what place : 

£3^f ymf ux» rm*TH umern rr^fw 

He had a seat from which he could earilydlsotfV«BWi 
forces, a kilty mound, MOT tike asa ; from whicattiio'' 
seem to have been some artifldal tumulus. Tht S<k*> 
liast to the passage of iGsohylus rsfen the raadcr ts Ik* 
iriaoe before us in Herodotus. Fliny calk it *^ 
JEgiakM.— r. 



High •ngt«l»a» Mai— nff^lv 
A ■cww which — lart mtrtt yt il^t^^t 
Nor fiuKT fclga'd. Th« ihcMn «« Ott«% 
Mtnklnd tptctaton, t^al to that Mfr, 
Th— li rt o ckt , gwsi soot. 
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and citj ; all which, at his direction, his sciihes 
Rcorcled. This execution of the Phenidans 
was not a little forwarded by Ariaramnes, a 
Persian, and fiivourite of the king, who hap- 
pened to be then present 

XCI. In this disaster were the Phenidans 
involved; the Barbarians retreating, were 
anxious to gain Phalerura ; the^^ginetse how- 
ever guarding this neck of sea, performed what 
wdl deserves mention. The Athenians, in 
the tumult of the fight, overpowered those who 
resisted, and pressed upon those who fled. 
These last the iEginetae attacked, so that 
many which escaped from the Athenians were 
intercepted by the .£ginetae. 

XCIL As Themistodes was engaged in 
the pursuit of a flying en^my, he came up with 
a vessel of JEgina, commanded by Polycritus, 
•on of Crios, which was then attacking a ves- 
sel of Sidon. It happened to be the very ship 
which off Sdathus took Pytheas, the son of 
Ischenus, in a vessel of JEgina sent to watch 
the motions of the enemy. This man,' almost 
expiring fitim his wounds, the Persians with 
great tenderness had preserved on account of 
his extraordinary valour ; and when the Sidon- 
ian vessel with the Persians on board was 
taken, Pytheas was restored in safety to his 
country. Polycritus observing the Athenian 
Tessel, which by its colours he knew to belong 
to the commander-in-chief, called out in a re- 
proachful manner* to Themistodes, and bade 
bim observe how the ^ginetae showed their at- 
tachment to the Medes, and at the same time 
be rushed on the Sidoniin. 

XCIIL The Barbarians, whose ships re- 
mained, fled to Phalerum, and joined the forces. 
On this day, they who distinguished themselves 
the most were the people of iEgina, next to 
them the Athenians. Of the iEginetie, Poly- 
critus was most eminent ; of the Athenians, 
Eumenes of Anagyris, and Aminias of Pal- 
lene.* This last was the person who pursued 
Artemisia, and who would not have desisted 
till he had taken the enemy, or been taken 
himself, if he had conceived her to have 
been on board the vessel which he chased. 
The Athenian commanders had received parti- 



5 In a nproaeh/ul MaiM«r.>— The AthenUuis had se- 
emed the JEfinetv, and particuhurly Crkw the Uither ot 
thte man, of deaifninf to betray their country to th« 
Mcdo.— See book tL dia|». 4a To tfak unjuat acananon 
pblycrituB aUuded in thU ■arraam.— r. 

3 Aminiat of Pattmt.'y^H^ was brother to the great 
p*si 4:whyhia. 



cular orders with respect to her, and a reward 
of ten thousand drachme was offered to who- 
ever should take her aliVe ; it bdng thought a 
most disgraceful drcnmstance ^that a woman 
should light against Athens. She however 
escaped as we have before described, as also 
did many others, to Phalerum. 

XCI V. The Athenians affirm' of Adiman- 
tus, the leader of the Corinthians, that at the 
very commencement of the fight he was seized 
with a panic and fled. The Corinthi&ns fol- 
lowed his example. Arriving at the temple of 
Minerva Sciras,* not far from the coast of 
Sahunis, they met a little bark, which seemed 
as if sent by the gods : who actually sent it 
could never be discovered ; it approached how- 
ever the Corinthians, who were in total igno- 
ranee how things went, and when at a certain 
distance some one on board exclaimed, << Adi- 
mantus, by thus flying with the ships under 
your command, you must be considered as the 
betrayer of Greece : the Greeks however are vie- 
torious over their enemies to the utmost of their 
hopes." Adimantus not giving credit to these 
assertions, it was repeated from on board the 
little bark, that they would agree to suffer death 
if the Greeks were not victorious. Adimantus 
therefore with his detachment made haste to 
rejoin the Greeks, but they did not come up 
till the battle was determined. This is what 
the Athenians affirm. The Corinthians deny 
the fact, declaring that no nation was more dis- 
tinguished on this occasion than themsdves; 
and this indeed the Greeks in general confirm. 

7 The Athemam aJlrM.3— Dion Chrytoetom relates, 
that our historian not having reoeired the compensatioo 
which he expected from the Corinthians, to whom he 
had redted what he had written in their praise, was in. 
dnoed to misrepresent tlieir cundnrtywith that of Adiman. 
tns, on the day of Salamls. Plutarch |H«tends that Hero, 
dotns from malignity related the battle of Salamia in a 
manner disadTantageons to the Corinthians. If what 
was asserted by Dion Chrysostom were true, Plutarch 
would not have omitted it I cannot prevail on myadf 
to believe that our historian was influenced by either 
motive. I rather think he desired to gratify the Atlien. 
ians, who were at enmity with the Corinthians. Plu- 
tarch with some reason opposes to Herodotus the silence 
of Thocydides, the offerings made at Delphi, the vow of 
the women of Corinth, and the inscriptions of Simonides, 
and some other poets, of which the historian could not 
be ignorant I may add, that if Herodotus had felt the 
motives imputed to him, by Plutarch and Dion Chrysoa. 
torn, he would not have opposed to the recital ik the 
Athenians the evidence of Universal Greece.— LorcAer. 

8 Minerva 5e>rat.>-8alamia was aadently called Sd- 
ras, from some hero. Minerva was honoured by this 
name in that island, whence came the sacriAce called at 
Athens Episci r osis, and the month Scirophorion.-I.ar. 
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XCV. ArirtidettheAtheiiiim^oiiofl^fM. 
machuB, of whose integrity I have before mede 
honourable mention, during the tumult of the 
battle of Salamie rendered his country this ser- 
vice; taking with him a number of anned 
Athenians, whom he found stationed along 
the shore of Salamis, he landed on (be isUind 
of PsittaUa* and put every person whom he 
found there to death. 

XC VI. After the epgngement, the Gredu 
collected all their damaged vessels at Salamis, > 
and prepared for another battle, presuming 
that the king wo^M renew the fight with all 
the vessels he had left. At the same time a 
wind from the west had driven on that part of 
tie coast of Africa which is called Coh'as, 
many wrecks belonging to tly enemy. Thus 
the different oracles pronounced concerning 
this battle by Bads and Museus, were nunute- 
ly accomplished, as was also the prediction of 
the Athenian Lysistratus, made many years 
before, concerning these wrecks. U W long 
eluded the sagacity of the Greeks, and was to 
this effect : 

The CoUm duDM witk •■n ikall TOMBt thflir fbod. * 
The above happened after the king's depar- 
ture. 

XCVIL When Xerxes knew how severely 
he had suffered, apprehending that the lonians 
might induce the Greeks, or that of themselves 
they might be disposed to sail to the Helles- 
pont and break down the bridge, determined to 
seek his safety by flight Desirous however of 
not being suspected in his design, either by the 
Greeks or his own troops, he made an effort to 
connect Salamis with the continent, joining for 
this purpose the Phenician transports together, 
to serve both as a bridge and a wall, he then 
made seeming preparations for another naval 
engagement His taking these measures caus- 



1 SabumiM.'] Among other r^oidofB whidi celebrated 
the Tictory of Sehmin, I find in Athenaeus the following 
■neodote of Sopbodee. Sophocles, who had a rerj fine 
person, was also accomplished in the arts of music and 
dancing, whidi, when very young, he had been taught 
by LamprusL After the Tictory of Salamis, he danced 
with A lyre in his hand, round a military trophy erected 
by the conquerors. Some say that he was entirely 
naked, and anointed with oil j others, that he was in his 
dotbes. When he exhibited his tragedy of Thyamris, 
he played on the Citharis ; and when his Nausicaa was 
performed, he discovered great activity in leaping with 
the ban— «#if*Mjin». — T. 

2 Roast their /<mm1>- This passage has greatly per. 
plexed the eommentators : in the Greek it w i^tr/tAMri 
0(i|«*ri, shall rage at the oars. Kuhnlus readif l)^{«<r<, 
which both WesseHng and Valcnaer approve —7. 



ed it to be geneiilly believed that he inteaded 
to eontinveOTbere he was and prosectite \aA- 
litias. His teal purpose did not eseape lifar. 
dooiusy who was wdl acqininted with tii 
mind. Whilst Xerxes was thus employed, ke 
aedt a messenger to Persia widi intdli^oee of 
his defeat* 

XCVIIL The Penian messeagsn trmi 
with a velocity which nothing humsn * cm 
equaL It is thus accomplished : as msiij dip 
as are required to go from one place to sBotlMr, 
so many men and horses are regularijstitkNNd 
along the road, allowing a man and a hone for 
each day ; neither snow, nor rsin, nor best, sor 
darkness, are permitted to obstruct their speed. 



S De^ot]^** I hatve been told by a Msfc." nyt Diso 
Cfarysoetom, ^thatthe Petviaudonol^TtetowMii 
reported by the Greeks. They prettni tbift Xcnn 
conquered the Laoedssmonians at TliermQnn»,ia&dMr 
their Ung; that he made hinnelf master of Atbem, to. 
tally destroying it, and reducing aB those AtWatawU 
alavery who did not escape by ftlght; aodtiialSisByk 
retoraed to Asia, after having imposed a tribots sa lb 
Greeks. It Is evident that this narratire is £tei bat ilii 
not hnpnssible. Indeed it Is very probable, tbat the kasf 
said this to the Asiatic nations," &c^~£arelcr. 

4 Notkimg humatuy^^m*^ iw— Valcner 4sa sat 
approve this reading. Surely, says he, ths liw ii * 
pigeons, which we know were used for tbe parponflf 
conveying intelligence very andentiy, tnvelM w/A 
faster. He therefore proposes to read ml^ m »- 
9e«r«MM, human. Larcher replies to this, by wja^ 
•• that Hb not probable that pigeou were used is Ik 
great roads where public posts were cstabG*(< M 
rather in routs difiouH of aAeee for hones." llrii*^ 
servationhM no great weight; itisaMiieto«bepB|Sii 
that he refers the reader to an expreesaoo of BcroMik 
in the first book, where he caUs the horse, m^ «■ 
^iitfm r» rsx<rvM. I nevertheless prefer the eo^M"* 
ofVaknaer. 

The regularity and swiftness oT the BeiiiB poitoc*- 
not fisil of exciting the admiration of all who stteitff«'T 
consider the sul^ect ; they are thus exoeUently dexriM 
by Gibbon. 

"The advantage of reoeivingtheeaf1l«fttadeaif«A 
and of conveying their orders with celerity, tedostdth 
emperors to establish, throughout theb extowive dA»- 
nloos, the regular institution of posts. Houses vtc 
every when eivcted at the distance only of five «r di 
miles I each of them was constantly provided with ftftf 
horses, and by the help of these relays itwss«»T* 
travel a hundred miles in a day along the Ronso rMi^' 
Mr Gibbon adds in a note the foKowing aneedtite : 

*' In the time of Theodorio, Cesartns, a m^itam 
of high rank, went post from Antioch to Coostanliaf*' 
He began his Journey at night, was in Cappsd ods v> ^ 
miles from Antioch) the ensuing evening, and snindtf 

Constantinople the sixth day about noon. Tbewh* 
distance was •» Roman, or ett EngUsh mllfs." S(* 
also LUbanim. Orat. 28, and the Jtineraria, ^ !f^ 
581. 

The mode adopted by Cyrus, m deerribsd ly X«»- 
phon, did not es se nti ally vary from this of the F 

r. 
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The fiistroeisen^ delivers his bosinewtoChe 
««cond* the second to the third, as the torch is 
bauded about among the Greeks at the feast of 
Vulcan. This nM)de of conveying intelligence 
the Persians call Angare'ion. 

XCIX. On the arrival of the first messen- 
ger at Susa, informing them that Xerxes was 
master of Athens, such universal transport pre- 
vailed, that the Persians strewed thdr pid>lic 
coads with myrtle, burned perfumes, and all 
were engaged in religious or private festivals ; 
but the intelligence of the second messenger ex- 
cited universal sorrow; they tore their clothes,^ 
wept and mourned aloud, imputing all the blame 
to Mardonius. They were not so solicitous 
about tiie loss of their fleet, as anxious for the 
person of their king ; nor were their dlsquie- 
tudcB calmed but by the arrival of Xerxes him- 
self. 

C. Mardonius observed that his defeat at 
aea greatly afflicted Xerxes, and he suspected 
chat he meditated to fly from Athens : he began 
therefore to be alarmed on his own account, 
thinking that as he had been the instrument of 
the king's commencing hostilities with Greece, 
he might be made the object of his vengeance. 
He thought it therefore preferable to attempt 
again the subjection of Greece, or in some 
great eflbrt meet an honourable death. His 
idea of conquering Greece prevailed, and after 
some deliberation, he thus addressed the king : 
" I would not. Sir," said he, " have you much 
afflict yoiu^elf concerning what has happened, 
nor suppose that your reputation has sustained 
from it any considerable wound. The ultimate 
snocess of our attempts does not depend * on 
ships, but on our troops and horses. They, 
who from their late advantages, suppose all con- 
test at an end, will not presume to leave their 
vessels to oppose you, nor will the Greeks on 
the continent dare to meet you in the field. 
They who did so, suffered. With your per- 



5 Tore their r/oM^«.}— This was a custom of tbe 
Orientals, of which rarious examplm occur in Mripture. 
..£«e also the Pens of £schyliu, 53, &c— LorcAtfr. 

6 Does not depend,y~The foUowing paraphrase on 
this speedk of Mardonius by Mr Glover, is one of the ' 
hett passages in his poem : 

B* net dlMsoongtd. MfcrHitn of th* wwU| I 

Not can, net mU» and Umbvr can decide I 

Thj tnlerpriae tttbUm*. In thlftlng rtrifc, 
9f wind* and billows lemn'd, may cantmd 
ThaMMoriiaAc: on the tolld plain 
Tbt||ta«f«aasleMlaiHi Midler; theyatam 
Thy fflefjr mnat aaMMIth, when no aveU 
or Ackl* flooda. nor braalh of cMoal Kalea 
AMtot UM •kllfW coward, and control 
^ By natiire*twanlaa but rMMl«« might 

llie brave mm** ann, he 



mission, therefore, our fiituce exertiong shall be 
made in the Peloponnese : or if you please for 
a while to suspend your activity, it may securely 
be done: be not however disheartened, it is 
not possible that the Greeks should be finally 
able to elude the vengeance due to them, or to 
avoid being made your slaves. What I have 
recommended, you will find to merit your at. 
tention ; but ijf you are determined to return 
with your army, I have other advice to oifer. 
Suffer not, O king, the Persians to become the 
ridicule of the Grebes ; yon will not find us to 
have been the instruments of your losses ; jrou 
have never seen us cowardly or base. If the 
Phenidans, Egyptians, Cyprians, or Ciliciana 
have behaved themselves ill, it ought not to be 
imputed to us : ^ the Persians therefore have 
not merited your censure, vouchsafe to listeii 
to my counsel ; if you shall not think proper to 
continue with us yourself,retum to your country, 
and take with you the majority of your forces. 
Leave me here three hundred thousand chosen 
men, and I doubt not but I shall reduce Greece 
to your obedience." 

CL Xerxes, on hearing this, found his vexa- 
tion suspended, and his tranquillity restored. 
He told Mardonius, that after taking advice on 
the subject he would give him an answer. 
Having consulted with some Persians whom 
he assembled, he determined to send for Ar- 
temisia, whose superior wisdom he had before 
had reason to approve. On her arri\'al, Xer- 
xes ordered his counsellors and guards to retire^ 
whilst he thus addressed her: « Mardonius 
advises me to continue here, and make an at- 
tempt on the Peloponnese, urging that my 
Persians and land forces have not been at all 
accessory to the injuries we have sustained, of 
which they desire to give me future testimony. 
If 1 should disapprove of this, he himself en- 
gages, with three himdred thousand troops, to 
stay and reduce Greece to my power, recom- 
mending me to retire with the rest of the army 
to my nadve country. Do you therefore, who 
with 80 much wisdom endeavoured to dissuade 
me from risking an engagement at sea, tell me 
which of these measures you would have me 
pursue." 

CI I. The reply of Artemisia was to the fol- 
lowing purport : " In a situation like the pre- 
sent, O king, it is not easy to say what mea. 
sures will be best; but as fisr as I am able to 
discern, I would recommend your return. Let 
Mardonius remain here with the number of 
forces he requires, as it is his own voluntary 
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pn^KMal with these to effect the accomplish- 
ment of your wishes. If he shall subjugate the 
country, aud effect what he promises, the^ory 
will be yours,* for your troops must be his in- 
struments; if he should be disappointed and 
vanquished, while you are safe, and your fainily 
and fortunes secure, no great calamity can en- 
sue. The Greeks, as long as you shall survive, 
and your family remain, must be inrolved in 
many contests. If Mardonius shall fail in his 
attempts, and perish, the Greeks will have no 
great advantage to boast from the misfortunes 
or death of one of your slaves. You have 
burned Athens, which was the proposed object 
of your expedition, and may therefore return 
without dishonour.** 

CIII. Xerxes was delighted with advice so 
consonant to the secret wishes of his heart : for 
my own part, I am of opinion his terror was so 
£;reat, that no persuasions could have prevailed 
on him to stay. Artemisia w^ dismissed most 
graciously fitim his presence, and directed to 
retire with the royal children to Ephesus, for 
some of the king's natural sons had accompa- 
nied him. 

CIV. Hermotimus, a favourite eunuch ot 
the king, and a Pedasian by birth, was sent to 
take care of them. The Pedasians * inhabit 
the district beyond Halicamassus. It is affirm- 
ed of this people, that as often as they are men- 
aced by any calamity, the chin of the priestess 
of Minerva produces a large beard ; an incident 
which has happened twice among them. 

C V. This Hermotimus revenged himself on 



1 TheglofyuMhepour».y-~Thvalnm\meqaenttimea 
did the eroperora of Rome obtain orations, triorophs, and 
an artificial reputation from the sncoeaBfol labours of 
their more bold and hardy lieutenants. ** Under tlie 
ooromonwealth,** says Mr Gibbon, '* a triumph could 
only be obtained by the general who was authorized to 
take the auspices in the name of the people. By an ex. 
act consequence drawn from this prixiciple of pc^cy and 
religion, the triumph was reserved to the emperor ; and 
his most successful lieutenants were satisfied with some 
marks of distinctiou, which, under the name of triumph, 
al honours, were invented in their favour.** Speaking 
at the emperors* lieutenants, in anoth«> place, he says, 
** they received and held their comroissfoos at the will of 
a superior, to whoee auspicious Influence the merit ot 
their actions was legally attributed.**.-r- 

2 The Pedatimu, ^c.]— See book L chap. 175. Vale 
naer is of opinion that the whole of this paragraph to the 
end of the chapter is spurious. It oertidnly has no busi> 
ness here, and if essential at all, would have more pro. 
periy appeared in book vi. chap. 20. The strongest ar. 
guroent against its being genuine is, that Strabo seems 
to have Icnowu nothing of it; speaking as if he had only 
seen the posaafe in the first book, to which I have refier. 
rtitherrader.^r. 



account of the injury he had formeily gutuaed, 
with a severity, n far as I can Icam; widisot 
example. He had been taken captive, waAM 
as a slave to a man of Chios,* named Pamonttt, 
who maintained himself by the most infimuns 
of all traffic : whenever he met with any yostfas 
whose persons were handsome, he castnted 
them, and carrying them to Sardis or Epheno, 
disposed of them at a prodigious price. Among 
the Barbarians, eunuOhs * are esteeised of 



3 CAio«.3— Chios, and the islands in its vldaity, were 
famous for their purple. It was to Chios that Alexsnder, 
when he was revelling in VeniA, sent for Dsteriah tt 
clothe himself .and his attendants with purple roki It 
was produced from the purpura, called In Msooabso, 
chap. iv. verse 83, the purple of the sea. 

** Then Judas returned to spoil tlie tenliN wtee tkry 
got much gold and silver, and blue sUk, rndprnf^ tf 
the teot and great richesL** 

See also Esekiel, chap, xx vii. where tt* prtpbet, «m. 
merating the merchandise of Tyre, says, vcne 7, ** Bias 
and purple from the isles of EUshah was thstwluA eo. 
vered thee.** By the isles of Hbhah, 1 cooceiw the 
prophet to mean Lesbos, Tenedoe, and the nnsU idsndi 
near them. There were several species of the porpsn. 
but the Pelagium and the Bucdna were most vstorf.** 
See Pfciiy, I. ix. c 33. From these two sepsrstdr, « 
combined, were produced the three kinds of porpteisa* 
esteemed by the ancients. One was called «««#«^» ^ * 
strong violet colour Indiniiig to black ; a secood «• 
called ftmtut, inclining to scariet ; a third »^»^* «»• 
or sky blu& Athensras says, 1. iii. c 12. that the N< 
and largest were found about Lesbos and the proaMM«T 
of Lectus. 

" By the discovery of cochineal,'* says Mr 6il*«a, 
*• we ftu" surpass the colours of antiquity. Their mpt 
purple had a strong smell and a dark east, as ^ * 
bull's blood. In Rome, this was restrained to tiie nati 
person and palaoe of the emperor, and the peasWe* rf 
treason were denonneed against the aubitioes «*!)«*» 
who dared to usurp the prerogative of the throiie.''-S<* 
Gibbon, vol iU. 71. SUtius In the loUowhif {MHT 
seems to distinguish betwixt ih» deep and the \AatiA 
purple: 

Quit purpart aspe 
(Kbaiit at TjTli modwAtar Um thtaLSgl. U 1 1». 

The best, or the Pelagia, were so called, because (bv^ 
iu deeper waters.— See the SchoL to ApoHomuf itte*»*» 
L i. V. 461. E» fimBu mt emXmrent t^mtrm^ F^oatka 
peculiarity of the purpura, the verb »«{*•<««• wis ** 
for to meditate profoundlj^.'—T. 

4 Eunuch$.y-EanxichM were introduced to the ««« 
of princes and the families of great men at a verrearfy 
period, and of course became an important sftkle «■ 
commerce. Black eunuchs appear to have been prete* 
red, at least we find one in the court of Zedddsk-&« 
Jer«niah xxxviii 7. 

" Now when Ebed.Melech, the Ethkipian, one <tf the 
eunudis which was in the king's house, hear* Ihst lh«T 
had put Jeremiah in the dungeon,** &c 

BhM^k eunuchs are stiU an article of great hizn/ylav* 
east, and seldom found but in the seragtto of the 0»sw 
Signior, and those of the Sultanas.— See Mc»olf»rfB"|JJ 
Tott, who represents their manners as alini;s hsoh«» 
brutal— See also Harmer, vol. iii Ssa 
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greater value than other slaves, from the presump. 
tkm of their superior fidelity. Herrootimus was 
one of the great many, whom Panionius had 
thus treated. Hermotimus, however, could not 
be esteemed as altogether unfortunate : he was 
sent from Sardis to the king as one among 
other presents, and in process of time hecame 
^e favourite of Xerxes above all the other 
eunuchs. 

CV I. When the king left Sardis to proceed 
towards Athens, this Hermodmus went on 
some business to a place in Mysia, called A tar- 
i^eus, inhabited by some Chians : he there met 
and remembered Panionius. He addressed him 
with much seeming kindness ; he first enumer- 
ated the many benefits he enjoyed through him, 
and then proceeded to assure him, that if he 
would come to him with all his ftunily, he 
should receive the most convincing testimony 
of his gratitude. Panionius listened to the offer 
with great delight, and soon wen{ to Hermoti- 
inus, with his wife and children. When the 
eunuch had got them in his power, he thus ad- 
dressed Panionius : ** The means by which 
you obtain a livelihood is the most infunous 
that can be conceived. How could I, or any 
of my ancestors, so have injured you or your 
family as to justify your reducing me from man- 
hood to my present contemptible state ? Could 
you imagine that your crimes would escape the 
observation of the gods, who inspiring me with 
the fallacy I practised, have thus delivered you 
into n»y hands ? Abandoned as you are, you 
can have no reason to complain of the ven- 
geance which I mean to inflict on you." After 
these reproaches, he produced the four sons of 
Panionius, und obliged the father to castrate 
them himself; when this was done, he com- 
pelled the sons to do the same to their father. 
Such was * the punishment of Panionius, and 
the revenge of Hermotimus. 

CVIL Xerxes having sent his children to 
Ephesus, under the care of Artemisia, commis- 
flioned Mardonins to select from the army the 
number that he wished, and desired him to 
nnake his deeds correspond with his words. 
The above happened during the day ; but on 



EanndM we found In the catalofDe of eatrtern oomnMu 
ditiee, which, about the timeof Alexander Serenu, were 
made tnldect to the payment of duties; and Mr Gibbon 
obaerret, that the UM and ralue of these effisminate alaret 
gnidoalij rose with the dedtne of the enipire.^7. 

5 Sudk «Mff.3— 

Qui prtmM pM*rto gtnltalU mMabn racidil 
ValMT* qa* fecit dtbttlt Ifw pad. 

OiU.i4Mr.l.il.r.S. 



the approach of night, the king commanded the 
leaders of his fleet to retire from Phalerum, to- 
wards the HeUespont, with the greatest expe- 
dition, to protect the bridge and secure his 
passage. The Barbarians set sail, but when 
they approached Zoster, mistaking the little 
promontories which rise above that coast for 
ships, they fled a great way. Discovering their 
error, they afterwards formed, and proceeded 
in a regular body. 

CVIII. In the morning, the Greeks per- 
ceiving the land forces of the enemy on their 
former post, supposed their fleet to be still at 
Phalerum, and prepared for a second engage- 
ment When informed of their retreat, they 
commenced a pursuit with the greatest eager- 
ness. Proceeding as fur as Andros without 
being able to discover them, they went on shore 
on the island to hold a consultation. Themis- 
tocles was of opinion that they should sail 
through the midst of the islands, continuing 
their pursuit, and endeavour to reach the Hel- 
lespont, apd destroy the bridge. This was 
opposed by Eurybiades, who thought that the 
measure of breaking down the bridge would 
not fail to involve Greece in the greatest caku 
mity. It was not probable, he urged, that if 
the Persian was compelled to stay in Europe 
he would remain inactive ; if he did, his army 
would be in danger of suffering from fiunine, 
unable either to return to Asia, or advance his 
affairs ; but if be should be earnest in the pro- 
secution of any enterprise, he would have great 
probability of success, as it was much to be 
feared, that most of the cities and powers of 
Europe would either be reduced by him, or 
surrender previously to his arms ; besides this, 
he would have a constant supply of com from 
the annual produce of Greece : as therefore it 
was not likely that the Persian, after his late 
naval defeat, would wish to stay in Europe, it 
was better that his escape to his own country 
should be permitted. Here he added, it will 
be afterwards advisable to prosecute hostilities. 
In this opinion the other leaders of the Pelo- 
ponnese acquiesced. 

CI X. Themistodes seeing his advice to sail 
immediately to the Hellespont overruled by 
the majority, addressed himself next to the 
Athenians. They were more particularly ex. 
asperated by the escape of the enemy, and had 
determined to continue the pursuit to the Hel- 
lespont, even if unsupported by the rest of the 
allies. He spoke to them as follows : " I have 
myself been witness of similar incidents, and I 
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have frequently heard it affirmed by others, 
tiiat men reduced to the extremest ebb of for^ 
tune have by some succeeding efforts retrieved 
their affairs, and made amends for their former 
want of vigour. We Athenians have enjoyed 
this favourable vicissitude ; but although we 
have thus happily defended ourselves and our 
country, and have repulsed such a host of 
foes, we refrain from the pursuit of a flying 
enemy ; not that we must impute our success 
to our own exertions : we must thank the gods 
and the heroes who would not suffer an indi- 
vidual marked by his impiety and crimes to be 
the tyrant of Asia and of Europe ; a man who 
made no discrimination betwixt things sacred 
and profane ; who consumed by fire the ihrines 
df the gods : who dared to inflict lashes on the 
sea, and throw chains into its bosom. To us 
the present moment is auspicious, let us there- 
fore attend to the interest of ourselves and ia. 
milies ; and as the Barbarian is effectually ex- 
pelled, let us severally repair our dwellings, 
and cultivate our lands. In the spring we 
will sail to Ionia and the Hellespont** By 
this conduct, Themistocles intended to conci- 
liate the friendship of the Persian, that in 
ease of his becoming unpopular with his 
countrymen he might be secure of a place of 
refuge. The event proved his sagacity.' 

ex. The Athenians, deluded by Themis- 
tocles, assented to his proposal ; they had be- 
fore thought highly of his wisdom, and the 
present instance of his prudence and discretion 
induced their readier compliance with his 
wishes. The Athenians had no sooner agreed 
in form to what here commended, than he des- 
patched a bark with confidential servants to 
inform the king of their determination, who 
were not to be prevailed on even by tortur^ to 
reveal what was intrusted to them ; among 
these was the slave Sicinnus.' On their arri- 



1 The event.'}— It ia a siof alar clrcninttanoe which I 
do not remember erer to have seen remarked by any 
writer, that one of the motiTet which made Atona 
urge on Darius to hostilities with Greece was, that sImi 
mifht have some Ionian female slaves, who were cele- 
brated for their graces and accorapUshments— See 
Horace: 

Motut doocrt gsniaC laaioa* 

M«titn wixgo, •! Ot^tor Artabiu 

Jam mmc, dtc. 
And the escape of Themistodes to Asia was in tfie 
habit of an Ionian fiemale slave, concealed in a iitter, by 
which means he with difflcolty eluded the fory of liis 
Incensed countryroeu.— T. 

t 5icmiMM.3~Platarch says it was one of the king's 
eonncfaa, found among the prisoners, named Arraoti. 



val at Attica, Sicinnus left his oompMiiflos is 
their vessel, and hastened to the king, wboa 
he thus addressed: ** Themistocles, son ot 
Neodes, and leader of the Athenius, ot a& 
the oonfedeiates the most wise and the noit 
valiant, has sent me to inform you,tliat wtUiag 
to render you kindness, he has pievented ^ 
Greeks from pursuing you to the HeUcspost, 
when it was their inclination to do so," ia oritr 
that they might break down your bridge; yoa 
may now, therefore, retire there in scwrity.' 
Saying this, Sicinnus returned. 

CXL The Greeks having thus dedinedto 
pursue the Barbarians, with the view of teak- 
ing down the bridge at the HeUeip«t, hid 
dose siege to Andros, and deterauned totttij 
to destroy it These were the first of the 
islanders who had refused the soUotidoiis ot 
Thenustodes for money. He hd wg«d to 
them, that they were impdled to mske thii 
application by two powerfi^ divinities, perwa- 
sion and necessity, who could not posiiUy be 
refosed. The Andriana replied, that Atkai 
might reasonably expect to be great and pra- 
peroiis finom the protection of such powcW 
deities, but that their island was of itsdf poor 
and barren, and had withal unalterably attached 
to it two formidable deities, poverty and weak* 
ness ; that they, therefore, oouW aot be er 
pected to supply theu with money; t" 
strength of Athens, they added, could neicffbe 
greater in proportion than thdr weaime» Ib 
consequence of this refusal and reply theyw* 
now besieged. 

CXIL In the meanwhile the avarice af 
Themistodes appeared to be insatiable. He 
made applications to all the other islandi ibt 
for money, using the same emissaries aad li»- 
guage as before to the Andrians. Id caie of 
refusal, he threatened to biing against thea 
the forces of Greece, and utterly destroy tbenw 
He by these means c^itained from the Caiyt- 
tians and Parians an enormous sum of vxnef> 

Bnt as Larcher Justly remarks, TbemiftadaiWis^ 
too wise to senda person of this descriptJon, whs> ■ 
possessed of the smaUest sagadty. could ksTe <<««• 
warned Xerxes of the artMce of tte Atheiriss tm- 
mander.— r. 

3 Inclination to do «o->.Plutareh retatoi lbs mi^ 
diflferently : he makes Themistodes infom ltn»» 
that the Greeks, after their victory, bad rettArtA t» 
sail to the Hellespont, and break down their tai4«i 
bnt that Themistodes, aealons to presierrs Uoi, sfH 
him to hasten to that sea, and pass over te Asis. » 
the mean time he raised perplexities and cnbsrnB^ 
ments among the aUies, which retarded their psnnit' 
LareheT' 
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These people hearing that the Andrians had 
been distreased, on account of their attachment 
to the Medes, and being informed that The- 
iniftocles waa the first in rank and influence of 
all the Grecian leaders, were terrified into 
compliance. Whether any of the other islands 
gave him money or not, I will not take upon 
ne to decide, but I am inclined to believe that 
some of them did. The Carystians, however, 
did not by their compliance escape the menaced 
calamity, whilst the Carians, by the effect of 
thdr bribes on Themistodes, avoided being 
Blade the objects of hostilities. In this man- 
ner Themistodes, beginning with the Andri. 
ans, extorted money from the islanders with- 
out the knowledge of the other leaders. 

GXIIL The land forces of Xerxes, after con- 
thnnngon their former station, a few days after 
'the battle of Salamis moved towards Boeotia, 
following the track by which they had come. 
Msrdonins thought proper to accompany 
the king, both because the season of the year 
was improper for any farther military exertions, 
and beouise he preferred wintering in Thessaly, 
iatending to advance to the Peloponnese on the 
commencement of the spring. On their arri- 
val in Thessaly, the first care of Mardonius 
was to select* in preference to all the Persians, 
those called the Immortals, excepting only their 
leader Hjrdames, who refused to leave the per- 
son of the king. Of the other Persians he 
ebose the Cuirassiers, and the body of a thou- 
sand horse : to these he added all the forces, 
horse and foot, of the Medes, Sacs, Bactrians, 
Mod Indiana. From the rest of the allies he 
sdected only those who were distinguished by 
dieir advantages of person, or who had per- 
fbnned acme remarkable exploit. He took 
also the greater part of those Persians who wore 
collars and bracelets ;* and next to these the 
Medea, inferior to the Persians in force, but 
not in number. The aggregate of these troops, 
ioduding the cavalry, was three hundred thou- 
sand men. 

CXIV. Whilst Mardonius was employed 
b selecting his army, and Xerxes vras still in 
Thessaly, an oracle was addressed to the 
lacedaemotiians from Delphi, requiring them 
to demand compensation of Xerxes for the 
death of Lieonidas, and to accept of what he 
should offer. A messenger was instantly des- 



4 CoUarw and hraceleUy^An markaof roynl favour, 
and rewards for sendee. See an aocountof the royal 
gifts nf P««im in a note on the Ant book. 



patched from Sparta, who came up with the 
army, the whde of which was still in Thessa- 
ly, and being introduced to Xerxes, thus ad- 
dressed him : « King of the Medes, the Lace- 
demonians and Heraclide of Sparta,* claim o£ 
you a compensation for the death of their king, 
whom you slew whilst he was defending 
Greece." The king laughed at this, and for 
some time returned no answer ; till at length, 
turning to Mardonius, who stood near him, 
*< This man,** says he, ** shall make you a be- 
coming retribution. ** The herald receiving this 
answer departed. 

CXV. Xerxes, leaving Mardonius in Thes- 
saly, hastened towards the Hellespont With- 
in the space of forty-five days he arrived at the 
place of passage with a very inconsiderable 
number of troops. But wherever these troops 
came, without any distinction, they consumed 
all the com of the inhabitant^ and when this 
fiiiled, they fed upon the natural produce of the 
earth, stripping wild and cultivated trees alike 
of their bark and leaves, to such extremity of 
famine were they come. To this a pestilence 
succeeded, which with the dysentery destroyed 
numbers in their march. Xerxes distributed 
his sick through the cities as he passed, recom- 
mending the care and maintenance of them to 
the inhabitants. Some were left in Thessaly, 
others at Siris in Peonia, others at Macedonia. 
At this last place, on his march to Greece, 
Xerxes, had left the sacred chariot of Jupiter, 
which he did not find on his return. The 
PaBonians had given it to the Thradans ; but 
when Xerxes inquired for it again, they told 
him that the mares, whilst feeding, had been 
driven away by the people of the higher Thrace, 
who lived near the source of the Stiymon. 

CXVL Here the king of Bisaltica and 
Crestonia, a Thradan, did a most unnatural ac- 
tion. Refusing to submit to Xerxes, he had 
retired to the higher parts of mount Rhodope, 
and had commanded his sous not to serve 
against Xrreece. They, either despising their 
father, or curious to see the war, had joined 
the Persian army. There were six of them, 
and they all returned safe, but their father or- 
dered their eyes to be put out ; such was the 
reward they received. 

CXVIL The Persians, leaving Thrace, 



5 Heradida &f Sparta. >-Herodotu8 expresMt hfan. 
self thus, to distlngaith the kings of Lacedflproon tnmk 
those of Argos, and Macedonia, who also were Hendl. 
das, that to to say, of the race of Herculea.— LorrAer. 
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cnne to tbe pMnge, wbere ^bej eagerly crowd- 
ed into their Tessels to cross to Abydos. The 
bridge of ressels wis no more, a tempest had 
broken and di^ersed it Here meetii^ with 
provisions in greater abundance than tiiey had 
enjoyed during their march, they indulged them- 
•dyesso intemperately, that this, added to the 
change of water, destroyed a great number of 
those who renuuned ; the rest with Xenes ar- 
rived at Sardis.* 

C XVIII. There is also another story.— It 
is said that Xenes, leaving Athens, came to a 
city called Eion, on the banks of the Strymon. 
Hence he proceeded no ferther by land, but 
intrusting the conduct of his £orees to Hydar- 
nes, with orders to march them to the Helles- 
pont, he went on board a Phenidan vessel to 
cross over into Ana. After he had embarked, 
a heavy and tempestuous wind set in from the 
lake, which, on#u;count of the great number of* 
Persians on board, attendant upon Xerxes, 
made the situation of the vessel extremely 
dangerous. The king, in an emotion of ter- | 
tor, inquired aloud of the pilot if he thought ! 
they were safe ? << By no means,** was the | 
answer, ** unless we could be rid of some ot 
this multitude.** Upon this Xerxes exclaim- 
ed, " Persians, let roe now see which of you 
has an affection for his prince ; my safety it 
seems depends on you.** As soon as he had 
spoken, they first bowed Aemselves before him, 
and then leaped into the sea.* The vessel be- 
Ing thus lightened, Xerxes was safely landed in 
Asia. As soon as he got on shore, he reward- 
ed the pilot with a golden crown for preserving 
the life of the king ; but as he had caused so 
many Persians to perish he cut off his head. 

CXIX. This last account of the retreat of 



1 Mr Richardson, who r^ects altogether the Grecian I 
aocount of Xerxes, and his inrasion of Greece, finally ! 
•xprenes himself in theeeclrongternM. j 

« To Bum op all : the expedition of Xarxes, apon the ; 
nott moderate scale of the Greek writers, seems to be ' 
ipconsistent with probability, and the ordinary power of 
maa— It is all npon stilta ; erery step we take is npon ' 
somaotio ground : nothing seems wanting bnt a few ; 
genii, to make it in erery reqpect an exceeding good ' 
Arabian Ude.^Dis$ertatiotu, 8ro. 316L | 

2 Leaped into the Ma>-An anecdote not rery nnlike ' 
tids, and particolariy characteristic of the spirit of British | 
sailors, is related of James the second, when duke of , 
York. He was, by some accident, in imminent danger { 
of being lost at sea, bat getting into theship*s boat, with 
a seleet nomber of attendants, he, thongfa with extreme 
dUBeolty, got safe to thore. The honest crew, when ' 
tlwy saw his highness landed on the beach, gave him ' 
three cheers, and in a few minutes all went down, and I 
perkhed.—r. i 



Xecxes seems to desierfe but litde crefit for 
many reasons, bnt partioilariy from this estattO. 
phe of the Persians wbo acoonpanied the kisg. 
If Xerxes really made such a speech to the 
pilot, I cannot hesitate a moment to suppose 
that the king would have ordered bis atteB- 
dants, who were not only PeraiaDS, bat men of 
the highest rank, to descend into the hold of 
tbe ship, and would have thrown into tbe Mt 
as many Phenidan rowers as there were Per- 
nans on board. But the truth it, that the king 
with the residue of bis army, returned tamtd 
Asia by land. 

CXX. Of this there is a yet stronger proot 
It is well known that Xerxes, on bis ntan to 
Asia, came to Abdera, with the inheWtitrw of 
which he made a treaty of friendship, pneeat- 
ing ^em with a golden acymittf, vA a tint 
richly embroidered. Tbe Abderites isicrt 
what does not to me appear probable, thit«i& 
them, Xerxes, for the first time sfter his 6e. 
partnre from Athens, pulled off Us robei, ■ 
not being till then released from abm. Ab- 
dera is much nearer the Hellespont than Serf- 
mon and E!on, where it is said he went oa 
board. 

CXXI. The Greeks not succeeding iatkdr 
attempts upon Andros, attached Carystas, mi 
after wasting its lands returned to Sstsufc 
Here their first care was to set apart ss mad 
to the gods the first fruits of their 8DceMS> 
among which were dvee Phenidan trinaN** 
One of these was depodted upon tbe IsdinBi, 
wbere it continued within my memory ; • ^ 
cond was placed at Sui^fum ; tiie third wai eos- 
secreted to Ajax, and reserved at Sslaais> 
They then proceeded to a division of the phn- 
der, sending the choicest to Delphi Here i 
statue was erected twelve cubits Ugh, hsrios 
in its hand the beak of a ship t* it was plseed 
on the same spot where steads a statue in geU 
of Alexander of Macedon. 

CXXII. After these offerings bad ben 
presented at Delphi, it was inquired pubbctyc^ 
the deity, in the name of all tbe Greeks, whe- 
ther what be had recdved was perfect and sstis- 
factory to him. He replied, that from tk 
Greeks in general it was, but not from tbe 
^ginetffi, from whom he <9aimed a ftrther 
mark of their gratitude, as they had prindpslljr 



3 Beak of a M>>.3— The first naval trianph of Bern 
was oommemorated in a drailar maimer. A pyns^ 
or rather trophy, was erected in the forum, ooBfoted* 
the beaks of ahips taken firom the ennoT.'— Y*. 
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bMO disdnguisbed at the battle of Salamis. 
The people of JEgina, on bearing this, conse- 
crated to the dimity three golden atart» which 
wen fixed upon a brazen mast, in the angle 
near the cistern of Crcesus. 

CXXIII. After the division of tbeplunder, 
the Gretks sailed to the isthmus, to ccmfer the 
reward of valour upon him who should be 
jodged to have been most distinguished during 
the war. On their arrival here, the Grecian 
leaders severally inscribed their opinions, which 
they deposited upon the altar of Neptune. 
They were to declare whom they thought the 
first, and whom the second in merit: eadi 
individual inscribed his own name, as daim. 
ing the first reward ; but a great majority of 
then united in declaring Themistodes de- 
serving the second. Whilst each, therefore, 
bad only his own suffirage for the first, Themis- 
todes had the second place awarded him, by a 
great majority. 

CXXIV. Whflstthe Greeks severally re- 
turned to their homes, avoiding from envy 
to dedde the question for which they had pur- 
posely assembled, Themistodes was not only 
esteemed, but celebrated through Greece as the 
first in sagadty and wisdom. Not havmg been 
bosoored by those with whom he conquered at 
fi«Umi«j be retired for this purpose to Laeeds. 
ason : here he was splendidly entertained,* and 
honourably distinguished. The prize of per- 
sonal prowess was assigned to Eurybiades ; but 
that of wisdom and skiU to Themistodes, and 
each was presented with an olive crown. To 
the latter they also gave the handsomest chariot 
to Sparta ; they heaped praises upon him, and 
when he returned, three hundred chosen Spar. 
tans, of those who are called the knights,* were 
appointed to attend him as far as Tegea. I 



4 Spleniidfy enttrtaiMetLy-Thit was the more re. 
mmkatAe, and mart have been a proof of the extraordl. 
iMTy ragurd In which the character of Themisfcoclet was 
held, M it was contrary to the genlos of the Spartan*, 
sod the Inreterate prnJndioes of that people. While at 
Atkens there were lometinies known to betentfaoosand 
forvignira of different nations, all of whom were treated 
with boiipitaUty and attention, strwiferi were discou. 
ragvd from Tidting Sparta, and If ever they ventured 
tk0r«, were comidereda* splea^r. 

6 Tk0 faufA^f.}— The Greeli word b «nn«; it never, 
tbe&eaa may fairly be doubted whether they aerved on 
honehecfc, or whether it was not a term of honour only. 
Uiaccrtaki the amntry of Laoedcnion was iU adapted 
for ciivalry ; that Xenophon calis the few they had 
; and that none but those who were wealthy 
toraBU See Lvdwr's eteborate noU at this 



know no other example of the Spartans con*^ 
ducting any person inm their city. 

CXXV. On his return from Lacedaemon 
to Athens, Timodemus of Aphidna, a man 
chiefly remarkable for his implacable enmity 
against Themistodes, imputed to him his visit 
to Sparta as a public crime. The honours, he 
said, which he had received at Lacedsmon, 
were not bestowed out of respect to him, but 
to Athens. Whilst he was continuing his in- 
vectives, «' Friend,- says Themistodes, " the 
matter is thus ; if I had been a Bdbinite,* I 
should not have been thus distinguished at 
Sparta, nor would you, although an Athenian." 

CXXVL At this juncture, Artabazus, son 
of Phamaces, who had always had great repu- 
tation among his countrymen, and particulariy 
from his conduct at Platea, accompanied the 
king with a detachment of sixty thousand men 
of the army which Mardonius had sdected. 
When Xerxes had passed the Hellespont, and 
was arrived in Asia, Artabazus returned, and 
encamped near Pallene. Mardonius had taken 
up his winter quarters in Thessaly and Mace- 
dom'a, and as he did not wish to have his camp 
enlarged by this additional number, Artabazus 
thought it expedient to take the opportunity 
now before him of chastising the rebellious 
Potidaeans. When the king was gone, and the 
Persian fleet had fled from Salamis, this people 
openly revolted firom the Barbarians ; they of 
Pallene had done the same. 

CXXVIL Artabazus therefore laid siege 
to Potidisa: distrusting the fidelity of the 
Olynthians, he attacked them also. Their 
dty was at this time possessed by the Bottiie- 
ans, whom the Macedonians had driven firom 
the gulf of Therma. Artabazus having taken 
their city, pot the inhabitants to deadi in a 
neighbouring marsh. The government of the 
place he gave to Critobulus of Torone*. the 
Chalddians thus became masters of Olynthus. 

CXXVIIL Having taken Olynthus, Arta- 
bazus ^plied with greater ardour to the siege of 
PotidaMU He contrived to induce Timoxenus, 
the chief of the Sdoraeans, to betray the town 
into his hands. In what manner thdr corres- 
pondence commenced I am not able to say» I 
can only speak of the event. Whenever thej 



6 iMKiMte.3— In the beginning of the chapter, HenK 
dotus tells ns that this man was of Aphidnv.— WeaseUi^ 
thinks that he roli^t nevertheless be a Belbinite, thuogh 
when made a dtisen of AHieni, he was enrolled in the 
tribe of ApMdnse.— T. 
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vruited to communicate with each other, a let. 
ter was fixed to an arrow, and made to serve as 
wings, which was then shot to a place agreed 
u{)on. But the betrayer of Poddsea was ulti- 
mately detected : Artabazus directed an arrow 
to a concerted place, but it deviated from its 
direction, and wounded a Potidsan in the 
shoulder. A crowd, as is usual on such occa- 
sions, surrounded the wounded man, who seeing 
the letter connected vdth the arrow, carried it 
immediately to the magistrates, with whom 
their Pallenian allies were present. The letter 
was read, and the traitor discovered : it was not, 
however, thought proper to inflict the deserved 
punishment on Timoxenus, out of regard to his 
country, and that the Sdonsans might not in 
future be stigmatized as traitors : but it was in 
this manner that the treachery of Timoxenus 
became known. 

CXXIX. 'Artabazus had been now three 
months before Potidsa, when there hf^)pened 
a great overflowing of the sea, which continued 
for a considerable time. The Barbarians see 
ing the ground become a 8wamp> retired to 
Pallene : they had already performed twcfifths 
of their march, and had three more before them, 
when the sea burst beyond its usual limits with 
so vast an inundation, that the inhabitants, who 
had often witnessed similar incidents, represent 
this as without parallel. They who could not 
swim were drowned ; they who could, were 
killed by the Potidseans from their boats. This 
inundation, and the consequent destruction of 
the Persians, the Potidsans thus explain. — 
The Barbarians, they say, had impiously pro- 
fimed the temple and shiine of Neptune, situate 
in their suburbs, who may therefore be con- 
sidered as the author of their calamity, which 
to me appears probable. With the few who 
escaped, Artabazus joined the army of Mar- 
donius in Thessaly, and this was the fiite of 
those who conducted Xerxes to the Hellespont 

CXXX. The remainder of the fleet of 
Xerxes, which fljring from Salamis, arrived in 
Asia, after passing over the king and his forces 
from the Chersonese to Abydos, wintered at 
Cyma. In the commencement of the spring it 
assembled at Samos, where some other vessels 
had continued during the winter. This arma- 
ment was principally manned by Persians and 
Medes, and was under the conduct of Mardon- 
tes, the son of Bagms, and Artayntes, son of 
Artachaeus, whose unde Amitres had been 
joined to him as his colleague. As the alarm 



of their former defeat was not yet subsided, 
they did not attempt to advance fitrther west- 
ward, nor indeed did any one impel them to 
do so. Their vessels, with those of tlie 
lonians^ amounted to three hundred, and they 
stationed themselves at Samos, to secure the 
fidelity of Ionia. They did not think it probs- 
ble that the Greeks would penetrate mto Ionia, 
but would be satisfied with defending their 
country. They were confirmed in this opinioo, 
as the Greeks, after the battle of Sahunis, 
never attempted to pursue them, but wen ooo- 
tent to retire also themselves. With respeet 
to their affairs at sea, the Persians were suffi- 
ciently depressed ; but they expected thst 
Mardonius would do great things bjr ItoiL 
Remaining on their station at Samos, they eon- 
suited how they might annoy the enemy, tod 
they anxiously attended to the progress sod §£• 
fiurs of Mardonius. 

CXXXL The approach of the spring, and 
the appearance of Mardonius in Thessaly, 
roused the Greeks. Their land army was not 
yet got together, but their fleet, consisting of a 
hundred and ten ships, was already at S^oi, 
under the command of Leutychides. He wis 
descended in a right line from Meneres, Agcsi- 
laus, Hippocmtidas, Leutychides, Ananhos, 
Archidamus, Anaxandrides, Theopompe, 
Nicander, Charillus, Eunomus, Polydecto, 
Prytanes, Euryphon, Prodes, Aristo&moit 
Aristomachiis, Cleodaeus, Hyllus, and hitly 
from Hercules. He was of the second rojil 
family, and all his ancestors, except the tmt 
named afrer Leutychides, had been kings of 
Sparta. The Athenians were commaDded by 
Xanthippus, son of Ariphon. 

CXXXIL When the fleet of the Greda 
had arrived at iBgina, the same indiridoab 
who had before been at Sparta to entreat the 
assistance of that people to deliver Ionia, atrir- 
ed amongst the Greeks. Herodotus,' the son 
of Basilides, was with them ; they were in sO 
seven, and had together concerted the death of 
Strattes, tyrant of Chios. Their plot having 



) Herodottu.y-Thia teeoM uiclcmtly to tare Wcbb 
very common Dsme. Fabridos, in his BiblioClwet Om- 
ca, give* « long cntnlofoe of eminent pert««i wta W 
the name or HerodotoiL I wiUnHfntkmMiae<tftk» 

Herodotoa, brother of Demoerita% spoken of by JEBtf* 
V. H. iy. 80. Herodotus, a comedian. In frestfiw* 
with king Antlodins, as Athenans asserts, book L 4 
Herodotus, n friend of E^ifeurai; see LMCiteSi k x. 
seeti. Herodotus the mosidanj Herodotus, a Lyel«>i 
oomroended by Athemeus, I. iiL witii many «thsn> 
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been ducorered by one of the Accomplices, the 
other six had withdrawn themselves to Sparta, 
and now came to ^gina, to persuade the 
Greeks to enter Ionia: they were induced, 
though not without difficulty, to advance as far 
Delos. All beyond this the Greeks viewed as 
full of danger, as well because they were igno. 
rant of the country, as because they supposed 
the enemy's forces were in all these parts strong 
and numerous : Samos they considered as not 
less remote than the pillars of Hercules. Thus 
the Barbarians were kept by their apprehen- 
sions from advancing beyond Samos, and the 
Greeks, notwithstanding the solicitations of 
the Chians, would not move farther eastward 
than Delos. Their mutual alarm thus kept 
the two parties at an equal distance from each 
other. 

CXXXIII. Whilst the Greeks thus moved 
to Delos, Mardonius, who had wintered in 
Thessaly, began to break up his quarters. His 
fint step was to send an European, whose 
name was Mys, to the different oracles, order- 
ing him to use his endeavours, and consult them 
all. What it was that he wished to learn from 
them I am unable to say, for I have never 
heard; I should, however, suppose that he 
only intended to consult them on his present 
affairs. 

CXXXIV. It is certain that this man went 
to Lebadia, and by means of a native of the 
country, whom he bribed to his purpose, de- 
scended to the cave of Trophonius ; he went 
also to the oracle of Abe in Phocis ; he then 
proceeded to Thebes, where, with the same 
ceremonies as are practised in Olympia, he 
consulted the Ismenian Apollo ; afterwards he 
obtained permission by his gold, of some stran- 
ger, but not of a Theban, to sleep in th« tern- 
pie of Amphiaraus. No Theban is here per- 
mitted to consult the oracle ; for when Am- 
phianuis had fonneily submitted to their choice, 
whether they would have him for their diviner, 
or their ally, they preferred having him as the 
latter. On this account no Theban is allowed 
to sleep in his temple. 

CXXX V. According to the account given 
me by the Tbebans, a remarkable prodigy at 
tins time happened. Mys the European hav- 
ing visited all the oracles, came to the temple 
of Apollo Ptous. This, though so called, be- 
longs to the Thebans ; it is beyond tha lake 
of Copais, at the declivity of a mountain near 



Acrephia.* When this Mys arrived here, he 
was attended by three persons of the place, ap- 
pointed for the express purpose of writing 
down the answer of the oracle. The priestess 
immediately made reply to him in a oarbarouB 
language,* which filled those who were present, 
and who expected the answer to be given in 
Greek, with astonishment Whilst his attend- 
ants remained in great perplexity, Mys snatched 
the tablets from their hands, and wrote dowii 
the reply of the priestess, which, as afterwards 
appeared, was in the Carian tongue: having 
done this he returned to Thessaly. 

C X X X VI. As soon as the oracular dedanu 
dons had been conveyed to Mardonius, he sent 
Alexander the Macedonian, son of Amptas, 
ambassador to Athens. His choice of him was 
directed from his being connected with the 
Persians by ties of consanguinity, Bubares, a 
Persian, had married Gygaea, sister of Alexan- 
der, and daughter of Amyntas : by her he had 
a son, who, after his grandfather, by the 
mother's side, was called also Amyntas, to 
whom the king had presented Alabanda, a city 
of Phrygia. Mardonius was farther influenced 
in employing Alexander, from his being a man 
of a munificent and hospitable spirit For 
these reasons he deemed him the most likely 
to conciliate the Athenians, who were repre- 
sented to him as a valiant and numerous people, 
and who he understood had principally con- 
tributed to the defeats which the Persians had 
sustained by sea. He reasonably presumed, 
that if he could prevail on them to unite their 
forces with his own, he might easily become 
master of the sea. His superiority by land 
was in his opinion superior to all resistance, 
and as the ondes had probably advised him to 
make an alliance with the Athenians, he hoped 
by these means effectually to subdue theGredcs. 

CXXXVIL Attending to this, he sent to 
Athens Alexander, descended in the seventh 
degree from Perdiccas, whose manner of ob- 
taining the throne of Macedonia I shall here 
relate: — Three brothers, Gavanes, iBropiis, 
and Perdiccas, sons of Temenus, fled on some 
occasion from Argos to Illyrium, from whence 
retiring to the higher parte of Macedonia, they 
came to Lebna. Here they engaged in the 



4 Acntphia.y-rum thii place ApoUo had the i 
of AcrophiuB.— 7. 

5 Bor6ar0m r«Miv».3— Ste chapt«r 1& 
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service of the king, in different menial em- 
ployments: one had the care of his horses, 
another of the cattle, the third and youngest, 
of the sheep. In remoter times, the families 
even of kings had but little money,' and it was 
the business of the queen herself to cook for 
her husband.' When the bread prepared by 
the younger domestic, Perdiccas» was baked, 
she always observed that it became twice as 
big as before ; this she at length communicated 
to her husband. The king immediately con. 
sidered the incident as a prodigy, and as fore- 



1 Little iMOfuy.]— In thii time of the Trqjan war, the 
oee of 'money was not knoTt^n wnong the Oreeka. Ho. 
ncr and Hedoddo not speak of gold and lUYer money ; 
they ex]»«M the value of things by saying they are 
worth so many oxen or sheep. They estimated the 
riches of a man by the nomber of his flodcs, and that of 
a country by the abwndanoe of its pastnres, and the 
quantity of its metak. See the Iliad, vii. 46a— Popa*B 
version: 

Each In ezchanRt -piaporHoiMd treunrw gBT«, 

Sorot brsM or inm, aeine •« ox or klavc. 

Loean attributes tha invention of money (1. & v. 4QS.) 
to Itoniu, ldng<rfThesBaiy, and son of Deucalion : others 
to Ericthonitts, king of Athens, who, as they say, was 
the son of Vulcan, and had been brought up by the 
daughters of Cecrops. Aglaosthenes (in JnUns PoUnx) 
gives the honour of this invention to the inhaUtants of 
the island of Naxoa. The more received opinion is, thai 
Fhidon, king of Ai^os, and contemporary with Lycur. 
gus and Iphituis first introduced the uso of money in 
iEgiua, to enable the people of .£gtna to obtain a subsist- 
ence by oommeroe as their island was so barren. 

Neither gold nor silver was permitted at Lacedsnnon. 
According to Atheneeus, they gave the widow of Uie 
king Polydonus, who reigned about 310 years before Ly. 
curgns, a certain number of oxen to purchase a bouse. 
When Lysander plundered Athens, the Lacedsemonians 
began to have gold and silver, but only for public neces- 
sities, the use of it among individuals being forbidden on 
penalty of death. 

Herodotus, L L c. M, says that the Lydiani were the 
first who coined gold and silver money, and used it in 



The treasures of Crtesus contained gold and silver only 
ia the mMS. See Herodotus, b. vi. c liSi 

It does not appear that the Ferriana had money before 
the time of Darius, son of Hystaspes. See Herod. 1. vL 
168.— 1. ix. 4a 

None of the andent aumey of the Lydians, Persians, 
ftc is now to t>e seen : the most ancient of those pre. 
served in cabinets are Greek, and of the Greek the oldest 
arc those of Amyntas, grandfather of Alexander the 
QTettt-^BeUan^er. 

2 Cook for her huMlamd.'^K shaik, who has the com. 
mand of five hundred horse, does not disdain to saddle 
and bridle his own, nor to give him barley and chopped 
straw. In his tent his wife makes the cofl^, kneads the 
doughy and superintends the dressing of his victuals : his 
daughters and kinswomen wash the linen, and go with 
pitchers on their headfi, and veils over their fkoes, to 
draw water firom fountains. These manners agree pre- 
cisely with the descriptions in Homer, and the history 
of Abraliam in GeoeaiB.— Fofntfy. 



boding some extraordinary aneot He 
fore sent for the brothers, and 
diem to leave his territories. Tbey told Uai 
it was but reasonable that they shoold first le- 
ceive what was due to them. Upoo this the 
king answered, as if heaven^etrock, ^ I give 
you this sun (the light of which then CBSte 
through the chimney) as proper wages £or 
you.** Gavanes and .£ropii8, the two elds 
brothers, on hearing this, were much asfioeish- 
ed, but the younger one exdaimed, ^ We ac- 
cept, O king, what you offer us :" Then taking 
the sword, for he had one with him, he made a 
circular mark with it upon that part (^ the 
ground on which the sun shone, and having 
three several times received the light open his 
bosom, departed with his brothers. 

CXXXVIII. One of the king^ porter* 
informed him of what the young man had 
done, and of his probable design m acoeptiog 
what was offered. The king was ntnch m- 
censed, and immediately despatched some horse- 
men to kill them. In this country is a river, 
near which the posterity of those men mbo 
were originally from Aigos offer sacrifices as 
to their preserver. This, as soon as the Te- 
menids had got to the opposite bank, sweQed 
to so great a degree that the horsemen were 
unable to pass it The Temenidae, arriring at 
another district of Macedonia, fixed their resi- 
dence near the gardens said to behm^ to 
Midas the son of Gordius. In these a speeses 
of rose grows natundly, having sixty leaves, 
and more than ordinary fragrance ; here abo, aa 
the Macedonians relate, Silenus' was taken. 
Beyond this place is a mountain, called Ber- 
mion, which during the winter is inaccessible. 
The Temenidee first settled here, and after- 
wards subdued the rest of Macedonia. 

CXXXIX. FVom the above Perdtccas, 
Alexander was thus descended : ^ was the 



3 $i7«mtf.]— Most authors affirm that he was a satyr ; 
some confoand the Sleni with the satyrs. Marayu li 
adled Sleaos by some writera, and a aatyr by otken. 
There was oerteinly a dilTerence betwixt Cfaete; tte 
Slleni w«^ the elder satyrs.— I.tfreA«r. 

We learn from the Srholiaot on Apollcmiiw F^rwffnt, 
L tv. 460, that there was a people of Arabia, caQirf 
SeleaitsB. tt has been said, that this naae waa talaHi 
by the Arcadians, to confront the vain boaat of tbe 
Athenians ; see book vii I think that the name SOeiii 
was assumed by the Arcadians before tiiey begaa to fia- 
pnte antiquity with the Athenlana. A principal part aT 
their possessions in Asia was called Saloaura, and tW 
cheese there made Caseus Salonites, witfds not niitik« 
Silenns and SelenltB. TTie name ia prca ef fed in gaaw^ 
the usual companion of Pan.— 7. 
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ton of Amyntas, Amystas was the son of Al- 
cetas, Alcetas of .£ropu8, ^ropus of Philip, 
Philip of Argeus, Argseos of Perdiccas, who 
obtained the kingdom. 

CXL. When Alexander arrived at Athens, 
as deputed by Mardonius, be delivered the fol- 
lowing speech : << Men of Athens, Mardonius 
infisnns you by me, that he has received a com- 
mission from the king of the following import : 
* Whatever injuries the Athenians may have 
done me, I willingly forgive: return them 
therefore their country; let them add to it 
from any other they may prefer, and let them 
enjoy their own laws. If they will consent to 
enter into an alliance with me, you have my 
orders to rebuild all their temples which I have 
burned.* It will be my business to do all this, 
unless you prevent me : I will now give yoo 
my own sentiments: — What infatuation can 
induce you to continue your hostilities against 
a king to whom you can never be superior, and 
whom you cannot always resist : you already 
know the forces and exploits of Xerxes ; nei- 
Uier can you be ignorant of the army under 
me. If you should even repel and conquer 
us, of which if you be wise yoa can indulge 
no hope, another army not inferior in strength 
will soon succeed ours. Do not, therefore, by 
endeavouring to render yourselves equal to so 
great a king, risk not only the loss of your na- 
tive country, but the security of your persons : 
accept, therefore, of our friendship, and avail 
yourselves of the present honourable oppor- 
tunity of averting the indignation of Xerxes. 
—Be free, and let us mutually enter into a so- 
lemn alliance, without fruud or treachery. Hi- 
therto, O Athenians, I have used the senti- 
ments and language of Mardonius ; for my own 
part it cannot be necessary to repeat what par- 
tiality I bear you, since you have experienced 
proofii of it before. Accept, therefore, the 
terms which Mardonius offers you ; you cannot 
always continue 3rour opposition to Xerxes ; if 
I thought you could* you would not now have 
seen me. The power of the king is prodi- 
gious, * and extensive beyond that of any hu- 
man "being. If you shall refuse to accede to 
the advantageous proposals which are made 
you, I cannot but be greatly alarmed for your 
safety, who are so much more exposed to dan. 
gcr than the rest of the confederates, and who. 



4 /ViM<^i(m#.3— At the word ziie b OMd in Greek, M 
hmamu in Latin. 



possessing ^ region betwixt the two armies, 
must be involved in certain ruin. Let, then, 
my offers prevail with you as their importance 
merit, for to you alone of all the Greeks, the 
king forgives the injuries he has sustained, 
wishing to become your friend.'* 

CLXI. The Lacedaemonians, having heard 
that this prince was gone to Athens to invite 
the Athenians to an alliance with the Persian, 
were exceedingly alarmed. They could not 
forget the oracle which foretold, that they with 
the rest of the Dorians, should be driven from 
the Peloponnese by a junction of the Medes 
with the Athenians, to whom, therefore, they 
lost no time in sending ambassadors. These 
were present at the Athenian council, for tiie 
Athenians had endeavoured to gain time, well 
knowing that the Lacedemonians would learn 
that an ambassador was come to invite them to 
a confederacy with the Persians, and would 
consequently send deputies to be present on 
die occasion ; they therefore deferred the meet- 
ing, that the Lacedsmonians might be present 
at the dedaration of their sentiments. 

CXLIL When Alexander had finished 
speaking, the Spartan envoys made this imme- 
diate reply : ■< We have been deputed by the 
Spartans, to entreat you not to engage in any 
tiling which may operate to the injury of our 
common country, nor listen to any proposirions 
of Xerxes ; such a conduct would not be equi- 
table in itself, and would be perticulariy base 
in you for various reasons ; you were the first 
promoters of this war, in opposition to our 
opinions ; it was first of all commenced in vin- 
dication of your liberties, though all Greece was 
afterwards drawn into the contest It will be 
most of all intolerable, that the Athenians 
should become the instruments of enslaving 
Greece, who, from times the most remote, have 
restored their liberties to many. Your present 
condition does not £ul to excite in us sentiments 
of the sincerest pity, who, for two successive 
seasons, have been deprived of the produce of 
your lands, and have so long seen your man- 
sions in ruin. From reflecting on your situ^ 
tion, we Spartans, in conjunction with your 
other allies, undertake to maintain, as bng as 
the war shall continue, not only your wives, 
but such other parts of your families as are in- 
capable of military service. Let not, therefore, 
this Macedonian Alexander, softening the sen - 
timents of Blardonius, seduce jrou : the part be 
acts is consistent ; a tyrant himself, he espouses 
the interests of a tyrant If you are wise you 
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will always remember, that the Barbarians are 
always false and faithless." 

CXLIII. After the above address of the 
Spartans, the Athenians made this reply to 
Alexander : " It was not at all necessary for 
you to inform us, that the power of the Per- 
sians was superior to our own: nevertheless, 
in defence of our liberties, we will continue our 
resistance to the utmost of our abilities. You 
maybe assured that your endeavours to per- 
suade us into an alliance with the Barbarians 
never will succeed : tell, therefore, Mardonius, 
on the part of the Athenians, Chat as I6ng as 
the sun shall continue its ordinary course, so 
long will we avoid any friendship with Xerxes, 
£o long will we continue to resist him. Tell 
him, we shall always look with confidence to 
the protecting assistance of those gods and 
heroes whose shrines and temples he has con- 
temptuously destroyed. Hereafter do not you 
presume to enter an Athenian assembly with 
overtures of this kind, lest whilst you appear 
to mean us well, you prompt us to do what is 
abominable. ' We are unwilling that you 
should receive any injury from us, having been 
our guest and our friend. ** 

CXLIV. The above was the answer given 
to Alexander ; after which the Athenians ' thus 



1 9F%a< Ma6oi»MnaM0.>-^ Oar ancettonao loved their 
ooontry," says Lycurgna, ** that they were very near 
•toning Alexander, the ambassador of Xerxes, and for. 
meriy their friend, becaose he req«iired of them earth 



spoke to the Lacedianotuans : *<That ^ 
Spartans should fear our entering into sn affix 
ance with the Bariwrians seems natural eDougk; 
but in doing this, as you have had soffidnt 



It was the drcumstance of their being united to him 
by the ties of hospitality, which induced the Athenians 
to spare his life. See my note on the ancient rites of 
hosfritality.— r. 

8 I choose in this place to make a few observations on 
the Athenians, whidi after so many learned works on 
the snbject, may perhaps at first appear superfluous ; 
they cannot, however, be deemed impertinent, and, in 
•o fertile a topic, something may have occurred to me 
novel enough both to interest and entertain the English 
reader. 

Of 0ie Lacedaemonians I remarked at the end of the 
preceding book, that the characteristic feature was for. 
tilude. It will, I fear, be found, that indolence was that 
of the Athenians : they were lovers of their ease, and 
averse to labour. From the lYcJan to the Persic and 
P«k»ponnesian wars, it is the observation of Thucydides, 
their own historian, that they performed nothing worthy 
of bdng recorded ; and Plutarch in some place passes 
the same censure upon them. Thucydides resolves this 
hypothesis Into two causes, the barrenness of their soil, 
and the incursion of pirates : the historian indeed en. 
deavonrs to gloss over the fitllings and follies of his 
countrymen ; but their comic poet Aristophanes never 
spared them. See also the character given by Demos, 
thenes of the Athenians in his third Olynthiac. He tells 
them, that their magutraUa were now become their 
lords, and they their slaves, courting every one who 



entertained them with sports, or fed thsm with picm 
of beef; what was still more unmanly, they eoaflBMsl 
themselves under obligations for things that were thrir 
own. Voltaire, Hist of Europe, part v.fpeddnf of Us 
Chinese, remarks, that the spirit of a nation is ever oea. 
lined to the few who employ, who feed, and wl»gw«t 
the many. I know not whether this be true; botiftke 
Athenian spirit is to be determined by that of the nigiw 
trates, the imputation I endeavour to fix npoa tkeia li 
true and just 

At Athena, from the great oonflnx of straagen eaa. 
tinually resorting thitlier, many individoals of other i»> 
tions were at length incorporated with the natiTea, sai 
gave them a spirit and activity not natmtdiytkeiroviL 
The dangers also to wUcfa they were cootinnsDr expsM^, 
frmn the Persians, the Spartans, and the Ifandoaiaae, 
kept alive a resolution which present diitreM wakt ae- 
cessary. Polybius resolves the Athenian vakm into ths 
same cause, aind compares this people to nsriaen, who 
will obey the pilot, and navigate the ship with nniA 
diligence in astorm, but when that is bkmn onr,tker 
despise their leaden and fiiU a quarrelliag, L vL «& 

For the truth of this, I may appeal to the tesUflMOf ai 
judgment of their lawgiver Solon, who found it aeetsaq 
to animate the people with a spirit of indnstry, brna- 
dry edicts, and to force them to tUl and cnltivatf thrir 
lands, which lay neglected. To this eud he reqsiKd, 
after the example of the Elgyptian polky, that the «a. 
gistrates should inquire vigorously what wayi vA 
means each man foUowed to provide for Umael^ isi 
severely punish the idle : he ordained, thattbepiiw* 
who neglected to train his son to some buainee^ •h«jj 
not be maintained by him in hia old age. NetwHkrtas- 
faig this and more, the Athenlau oontinned to bate is 
after ages the same character as fonaeriy, and the wri- 
ters of other nations passed the same censure npooth* 
uriiich their neighbours had done before. See Henec : 
Ul prlmnm podtta mmgari Gnecto belttt 
Coplt at la vitiom fimuna Ubtor aqai. 

But with these ^ft and ensnaring arts of kjfiai^ 
luxury^ in which Athens from her infisnrf waiTewi 
did she at length revenge heraelf on the BcaDsaansi. 
and lead her captivity captive; Orwda capU f fw" ^ 
torem oepit 

When St Luke says in the Acts, xviL 21.-" Fflftf 
the Athenians and strangers that sqjoom tberv ipeK 
their time in nothing but in telling and l>«"*»« "J" 
new thing ;- it is exactly the same charsrter wfcW 
their comic poet passes on them. See the P*x of Arii- 
tophanes, •^•' >«< «*^^*^ *<«»* »^'s» luu^nf^ 

When St Paul opened to them his <»ninil«i«. *| 
preached Jesus and the resurrection, the newnesirfw| 
thing cxdted their curiosity : their umteafiBsii •» 
in their common amusements is thus flndy ridieolcd vf 
Horace: 

Nunc Ubidntbos, imac Ml favta tn^^iH' 
Sub notric* pnella valnt it l«d«t« taAm 
Qood ettpidc pMUt. muure ptaM reUqait. 
Homer appUes a similar remark to them to their »* 
tary capacity, thiu distinguishing their chief: 

AmphllMhtts dM TBia. 
Who, tiick'd tHrh foM. and cUttMnff ia bb aft 
Rodf like ■ woman to lh« Arid af ««. 
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tesdmoniefl of AtheniMi finnness, you certainly 
did us injury. There is not upon earth a quan- 
tity of gold, nor any country so rich or so beau- 
tiful, us to seduce as to take part with the 
Medes, or to act injuriously to the liberties of 
Greece. If of ourselves we were so inclined, 
there still exist many important circumstances 
to deter us : in the first place, and what is of 
all motives the most powerful, the shrines and 
temples of our deities, consumed by fire, and 
levelled with the ground, prompt us to the pro- 
secution of a just revenge, and manifestly com- 
pel us to reject every idea of forming an alliance 
with him who perpetrated these impieties. In 
the next place, our common consanguinity, our 
using the same language, our worship of the 
same divinities, and our practice of Uie same 
religious ceremonies, render it impossible that 
the Athenians should prove perfidious. If you 

I will sol^oia a few words on Athenian sopentition 
and Idolatry, the rather as this Is a soltject which has 
bMD less 0(q[doQ8ly discossed. 

In bigotry and soperstition. In the pageantry and fop- 
pery of rellgloas ceremonies, Athens was a senrlle 
copier oT E^ypC The Athenians were the tectors of 
EJgypt, for ottering and dispersing her Idolatrous en. 
chntmenti : ever unwrilling to pot tiiemseWes to trouble, 
tbey woold not be at the pains, oat of the abnndance of 
tnunpoy which ^rypt showed them, to make a discreet 
choice, but adopted indiscriminately the whole synod of 
her gods. They took them Just as they found them, 
with an their insignia and hieroglyphics, whose design 
and purport they did not know, retaining also tiielr 
Elgyptian names, whidi they did not undentand. But 
Ilgypt was not the only mart at which Athens tralBcked 
for superstition: Stiabo censures the Athenians for 
picking up foreign gods whereyer ttiey could And them, 
and Informs ua that they bad naturalised many religious 
ceremonies of foreign inventtim, and were ridiculed for 
doing so by their comic poeta 

I hare intimated how well ^spoeed Uiey were to give 
StFanl a hearing, because he seoned to be a setter forth 
of rtrange gods ; and no marie could be stronger of their 
inveterate superstition, than their erecting an altar to 
M« UMknowm God. Such an Inscription could not fail of 
glrlng to one of St Paul's eloquence a fine opportunity 
of exposing so absurd a worship } and he aoowdingly tells 
them, that, as he passed through their dty, and beheld 
their devotions, and espedally this altar, that he per. 
ceived they were In all things too superstitioua. If 
Italy was Ibrst occupied by the Pvlaagi, or by Tyrrhenus 
and his colony, and the proper and original natives were 
the European and Asiatic lonians, we need not be svr. 
prised that Rome, as she extended her conquests, en. 
larged her theology, tUl her Cssti swelled to the Athenian 



knew it not before, be satisfied now, that at 
long as one Athenian shall survive, we will 
not be friends with Xerxes ; in the mean time, 
your interest in our fortunes, your concern for 
the ruin of our mansions, and your offers to 
provide for the maintenance of our families, 
demand our gratitude, and may be considered 
as the perfection of generosity. We will, how- 
ever, bear our misfortunes as we may be able, 
and not be troublesome to you ; be it your care 
to bring your forces into the field as expedi- 
tiously as possible ; it is not probable that the 
Barbarian will long defer his invasion of our 
country, he will be upon us as soon as he shall 
be informed that we have rejected his proposals: 
before he shall be able to penetrate into Attica, 
it becomes us to advance to the assistance of 
Boeotia." 



QoMcoUtebn 



B — «y»— t, ^i^t^% tfiwnphis. 



says Prudentlus contra ^ymmadium, and then adte 
these examples : 

JapitOT at Crate domlatrk, PallM at Ariris, 
CjiithlM at Delphi* irlbMraat, emlM dnUo, 
lito NUkolas, RlMdiM CytlMtM raUqolc. 
Vtnatris EphMun ritgo, Man dwUdU Hcbnun* 
I>MUi«il TiMbM Branloi, coacwiit at tpw 
Jane tuot PIUTglk Mrriic acpolltMU Apbra . 

A medley then of devotions (ftCm^fMmrm, the objects of 
devotion) borrowed of every family of the earth with 
whom they had commerce, however discordant from or 
opposite to each other In temper and manners, and a 
kmg train of religious rites and oeremoniee attendant on 
these. Justify me in afllrming, that mptrstition and §»• 
dolmce were the two great features of the Atlienian 
diaracter. 

I hare said nothing of the Athenian virtues, or of the 
respectaUe oommeroe they carried on: royonlyinten- 
ticm in thb place was to point out two striking^ defects, 
which the pr^udloe of education might incline us to 
overlook. 

The glory of teachli^ the Athenians civility, and of 
forming them Into society by the gentle arts of. persua. 
sion, belongs to Theseus.— See the Theseus of Meursins. 
The body of men he collected together, llieeetts named 
Arrv, Astn, tlut is ««Air. the dty ; afterwards he named 
it AthensL The Hebrew word tthim, or o^er, salts 
very weU with the situatioa of Athena The epithet 
v{«Xif«, was bestowed generally on Attica by Tliucydides 
and Plutardi ) it agrees particnlariy with AtlMUs, which 
stood on a promontory, jutting out into the sea. The 
Abbe la Pluchederives it from the Hebrew word signify. 
Ing Unteum ; this corresponds very wdl with tiie Idea of 
Minerva's skill bi the art of weaving, and he obaervas 
that linui was the dress of the Athenians. 
3G 
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L On recdTing this answer from tbe Atheni- 
IDS, the ambutadorB returned to Sparta. As 
soon as Mardonius heard from Alexander the 
determination of the Athenians, he moved from 
Tbessaly, directing by rapid marches his course 
towards Athens. Wherever he came he frir- 
oished himMf with supplies of troops. The 
pODoes of Theasaly were so frur from repenting 
of the part they had taken, that they endeav- 
owed still more to animate Mardonius. Of 
these, Thonu* (^ Larisse," who had attended 
Xerxes in his flight, now openly conducted 
Mardonius into Greece. 

IL As soon as the army in its progress ar- 
med at Bceotia, the Thebans received Mardo- 
nius. They endeavoured to persuade him to 
fix his station where he was, assuring him that 
a place more convenient for a camp, or better 
adapted for the accomplishment of the purpose 
he had in view, could not be found. They told 
him, that by staying here he might subdue the 
Qreeks without a battle. He might be satis- 
fied, they added, from his former experience, 
that as long as the Greeks were united, it would 
be impossible for any body of men to subdue 
them. « If,** said they, ** you will be directed by 
our advice, you wUl be able, without difficulty, 
to counteract their wisest counsels. Send a 
nun of money to the most powerful men in 
each dty; you will thus create anarchy in 
Greece, and by the assistance of your partizans, 
easily overcome all opposition.** 

IIL This was the advice of the Thebans, 

1 7»0raur.>-H« ww the too of Aleva, and with his 
two brotheri Earypylns and Thraaydeiii8,w«re remark- 
able for their attachment to Xerxea.— r. 

2 Lan$$a.y~rrhmn were sereral dtiea of this nama 
in Asia and in Europe. Strabo remarks, that it was 
•omethinf peculiar to the LarisssBi, both of Europe and 
Asia, that the ground or aoU of their settlements was 
alike in three places, at the rivers Cayster, Hermns, and 
Fweos. It was yii«*nMMx«r»r, land thrown up bj the 
rirer.— r. 



which he was prevented from following,' partly 
by his earnest desire of becoming a second time 
master of Athens, and partly by his pride. He 
Yf^ also anxious to inform the king at Sardis, 
1^ means of'fires* dispersed at certain distances 
akmg the ishmds, that he had taken Athens. 
Proceeding therefore to Attica, he found it to- 
tally deserted ; the inhabitants, as he was in- 
formed, beingeither at Salamis or on board the 
fleet He then took possession* of Athens a 
second time, ten months after its ciqpture by 
Xerxes. 

IV. Whilst he continued at Athens, be des. 
patched to Salamis, Murichides, a native of the 
Hellespont, with the same proportions that 
Alexander the Maoedonian had before made to 
the Athenians. He sent this second time, not 
that be was ignorant of the ilkwill of die 
Athenians towards him ; but because he hoped, 
that seeing Attica effectually subject to his 
power, their firmness would relaJL 

v. Murichides went to the council, and de- 
livered the sentiments of Mardonius. A sena- 
tor named Ljrddas gave his opinion, that the 
terms offered by Murichides were such as it 
became them to listen to, and communicate to 
the people: he said this, dther from convic 
tion, or seduced by the gold of Mardonius ; but 



9 FromfifUowimg.'y-Dlodanjm Sicnlos assures ns on the 
contrary, that Mardonius, whilst in fiosotia, did actually 
send money to the Peloponnese, to detach the principal 
cities flrom the league. 

4 Fireijy-l hare before spoken on this suliJect, and 
informed my reader, how, in remoter times, intelligenos 
of extraor^nary erents was communicated from one 
place to another by means of fires. The word here k 
wvtTM^tf Which Larcher renders torches, and adds in a 
note the following particulars : 

■< Men placed at dUBBrent distances gave notice of 
whatever happened. Tbe first who saw any thing gare 
notice of it by bekUng up lighted terchee; the aecond 
held up as many torches as he had seen j the third and 
the reet did the ssBM : by which means inteUigence was 
communicated to a great distance la a short apaea d 
time.*'*r. 
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b« had no sooner thns expretsed himself, than 
both the Athenians who beard him, and those 
who were without, rushed with indignation up- 
on him, and stoned him* to death. Murichides 
they dismissed without ii^iury. The Athenian 
women soon heard of the tumult which had 
been excited at Salamis on account of Lyddas, 
when in a body mutually stimulating each other, 
they ran impetuously to his house, and stoned 
his wife, and his children. 

VI. These were the inducements with the 
Athenians for returning to Salamis > as long as 
they entertained any eiq>ectation of assistance 
from the Peloponnese they staid in Attica: 
but when they found their allies careless and 
inactive, and that Mardonius was already in 
BoBotia, they removed with all their effects to 
Salamis. At the same time they sent envoys 
to Lacedaemon, to complain that the Spartans, 
instead of advandng with them to meet the 
Barbarian in Bosotia, had suffered him to enter 
Attica. They told them by what liberal offers 
the Persian had invited them to his friendship ; 
and they forewarned them, that if they were not 
speedy in their communication of assistance, 
the Athenians must seek some other remedy. 
The Lacedemonians were then celebrating 
what are called the Hyadnthia,' which solem- 
nity they deem of the highest importance ; diey 
were also at work upon the wall of the isthmus, 
of which the battlements were already erected. 

yiL The Athenian deputies, accompanied 
by those of Megara and Platea, arrived at La^ 



1 Siotud AuR.3— A man of th* oanM of CyrtUot had 
ten mouths before met a limilar fate for harinf adriaed 
the people to sUy in their dtytnd receive Xerxes. The 
Athenian women In like manner stoned his wife. Cicero 
mentions the same fact, prohaU j from Demosthenes.— 
See DewMti. Orat. pro Conma.-^Lar^er, 

The stoning a person to death was in remoter times 
not only resorted to bjr the people to gratify their ftiry 
afainst an obnoxioos eharaeter, but it had the saneti<m 
of law, and was a punishment annexed to more enor. 
mons crimes. The extreme barbarity of it Is too obTioos 
to require dlsensston ; we aocordinfly find it gradually 
disused as drilixation extended its powerful influence. 
Within these last centuries, in aU the distractions of 
dril, or the tumults occasioned by religious fsnatidsm, 
we meet with no example of any one's being stoned to 
death. A modem traveller Informs us, that lapi d a t lon, 
or stoning to death. Is a punishment at this time inflicted 
In Abyssinia for crimes against religion.— T. 

9 HfocMtAta.}— A particuhu* description of this so. 
lemnity is given by Athenssus in his fourth book. They 
wen celebrated hi memory of the beautiful Hyadnthns, 
whose story must be sufBciently funUiar; and they 
were accompanied by games in honour of Ap<dla They 
eootiaaed three days, and wars exhlMted at Aroydv, in 
lAMoia.— 7. 



oedcmon, and being introdnoed to the Ephori,* 
thus addressed them : ** We hate to infara 
you, on the part of the Adienians, thst ^ 
king of the Medes has expressed himidf wil- 
ing to restore us our countryv and to fbnn at 
alliance with us on equitable terms, witiiOBi 
fraud or oollnsion : he has also eogsged to gtw 
us any other country wfaidi we may chooie, ia 
addition to our own. We, however, thoogk 
deserted and betrayed by the Gredn, bsic 
steadily refused all Us offers, through rerereiKe 
for the Grecian Jupiter,4 and deteststioo of tbe 
crime of treachery to our countrymen. We an 
sensible that it would be nM>re to oursdmitigt 
to accept the Baibarian's offisred firieiddnpb 
than continue the otyject of his h o s ril itiw : « 
shall however be very unwilling to do lo. Tboi 
&r we have dischaiged our duty to the Qnda 
with sincerity and candour ; but yoo, vbowere 
so greatly alarmed at the possibilKy of oir be- 
coming the confederates of Persia, when ooce 
you were convinced that we should cooonae 
faithful to Greece, and when yon hsd setfij 
completed the wall on the isthmus, dwugbt bo 
further of us nor of our danger. Yoo W 
agreed with us jointly to meet the Bsibsrimia 
BoBOtia; but you never fulfilled the en^ge- 
ment, considering the entrance of the enemy 
into Attica of no importance. The Atbenuai 
therefore confess, that they are incensed agaiost 
you, as having violated your engagements. We 
now require you instanUy to send us mp^ 
that we may be able to oppose the Bsfbana 
in Attica. We have fiuled in meeting binn 
BoBOtia ; but we think the plains of Thriir*" 
our own territories, a convenient and proptf 
place to offer him battle.*' 



3 EphoH.y-Of the Ephori I hare before ^9^!^ 
some length, but I omitted to mentioB thft the P'*^ 
Ephorus was called Eponymns, as the prindpsl Ara>* 
was at Athens, and for Uie same reason, beeswe w* 
hUn the year was named tft iumn t rm> 3t«Nu— I * 

4 OredaH Ji^nfar.]— Pausanias in Corinthiis, c ^ 
speaks of a temple ereeted to this Jupiter on s o^^ 
caUed Paohellenium : It was said to have be«B en^ 
byJF«cus. There was also a festiTalealied tb»ft»*e- 

an assembly of people liwMB *• «*'• 



nia, celebrated by an assembly o 

ent parts of Oreeoe.— r. ^ 

5 7%rM.3— This was a Tillage in Attica.-Sie V" 
Pagi$ Atticii, Athens had ten gates, the >>fK*7^ 
which, probably because the entrance to ^^fJ/iT 
Thna, were called Ptort« ThrlaslsB.-See ^'■'*^ 
Horn LtcH&me: The same gates were sfterw*'** 
Dlpylon.-«ee Pfutor«4 in Peride. n-«» «« ^^ 
wykmt mi W9 luwvlm m^smUmu, It was slio t****^ 
I. wiii«ii SfOs «■••■ 



sacred gate, and was that through which Sflte 



thsfslerf 



Ceramicus— 7. 
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VIIL The Ephori heard, hot deferred an- 
iwering them till the next day : when the mor- 
row came, they put them off till the day follow- 
ing, and this they did for ten days successively. 
In this interval, the Peloponnesians prosecuted 
with great ardour on the isthmus their work of 
the wall, which they nearly completed. Why 
the Spartans discovered so great an anxiety on 
the arrival of Alexander at Athens, lest the 
Adienians should come to terms with the 
Medes, and why now they did not seem to con- 
cern themselves about them, is more than I am 
able to explain, unless it was that the wall of 
the isthmus was unfinished, after which they 
did not want the aid of the Athenians; but 
when Alexander arrived at Athens, this woric 
WIS not completed, although from terror of the 
Perrians they eageriy pursued it 

IX. The answer and motions of the Spar- 
tuis were finally these : on the day preceding 
that which was last appointed, a man of Tegea, 
named Chileus,* who enjoyed at Lacediemon 
greater reputation than any other foreigner, in- 
qoired from one of the Ephori what the Athe- 
nians had said ; which when he knew, he thus 
addressed them : « Things, O Ephori, are thus 
circomstanced. If the Athenians, withdrawing 
from our alliance, shall unite with the Persian, 
itrong as oar wall on the isthmus may be, the 
enemy will still find an easy entrance into the 
Peloponnese. Let us therefore hear them be- 
fore they do any thing which may involve 
Greece in ruin.** 

X. The Ephori were so impressed by what 
Chileus had said, that without communicating 
with the deputies of the different states, whilst 
it was yet night, they sent away a detachment 
of five thousand Spartans, each accompanied by 
seven Helots, under the conduct of Pausanias, 
■on of Cleombrotus. The comnoand properiy 
belonged to Plistarehus,' son of Leonidas ; he 
was yet a child, and Pausanias was his guardian 
•nd his uncle. Cleombrotus, the son of An- 



8 Chiteus.y^Vlutuch, in the £i»ay so often quoted, 
takes occasion in this pUce severely to reprobate Hero, 
^otos. Aeeording to the Historian, says he, we are 
taufht to belieTe, that if any private bosineaB had icept 
Ckileos at home, or if the rites of prirate hospitality had 
not accidentally snbsisted betwixt this man and some 
of the Ephori, the splendid victory of Platen never 
woold have happened. Sorely it conld not be necessary 
te tnfonn ft man of Platardi*s ivisdom, that from caooes 
•qoally insifttiflcant, events not leas important than the 
one here recorded have proceeded.— 7. 

7 PliHar^km.y-TVk prince, aoeordlnr to P an san ia a , 
died at a very early age, and was sorceeded by the 
PiiusanlM hen nMntloiMd.-r. 



axandrides, and fitther of Pausanias, died very 
soon after having conducted back from the isth- 
mus the detachment which constructed the walL 
He had brought them back, because, whilst 
offering a sacrifice to determine whether he 
should attack the Persian, an eclipse* of the 
sun had happened. Pausanias selected as his 
assistant in command, Euryanactes, son of 
Dorieus, who was his relation. 

XL With these forces Pausanias left Spar- 
ta : the deputies, ignorant of the matter, when 
the morning came went to the Ephori, having 
previously resolved to return to their respective 
cities: <*You, O Lacedsemonians,*' they ex- 
claimed, *< lingering here, solemnize the Hjra- 
cinthia, and are busy in your public games, 
basely deserting your allies. The Athenians, 
injured by you, and but little assisted by any, 
will make their peace with the Persians on the 
best terms they can obtain. When the enmity 
betwixt us shall have ceased, and we shall be- 
come the king's allies, we shall fight with him 
wherever he may choose to lead us : 3rou may 
know therefore what consequences you have to 
expect** In answer to this declaration of the 
ambassadors, the Ephori protested upon oath, 
that they believed their troops were already in 
Orestium, on their nuurch against the stran- 
gers;* by which expression they meant the 



8 Jh ec/i^.>-That an edipee in the early ages of if- 
norance and soperstltion should be deemed an inaospl. 
dons omen seems very natoraL A partial defwivation 
of light or heat, contrary to their ordinary experience, 
and beyond their ability to account for or exj^ain, most 
to untutored minds have had the appearance of preter- 
natural interposition, and have see m ed expressive of 
divine displeasure. 

Mr Seldon makes no scruple to aaeert, that the authors 
of the melancholy rites instituted in Phrygia in honour of 
Adonis, had no other meaninf thanto represent therebj 
the access and recess of the sun. Atta Uyet, Hjfe$ AUstt 
was the set form of exclamation used In these mysteries, 
which, as expliUned by Boduut, means, tu e§ ignist iUe 
§$t ignis, is consistent with Seldon*! opinion, and Josti. 
flee us in concluding, that ignis, fire or heat, whether 
solar or any other, whether real ot symbolical, was the 
chief thing intended and pointed at in these mysteries. 
Neither is it perhaps unworthy of remaric, that Eseklel 
was carried te the north door of the temple to behold 
the women lamenting Thammui or Adonis. 

*« Then he brought me to the door of the gate of the 
Lord's house which was towards the north, and behold, 
there sat women weeping for Thammua."— fieifc. viiL 

Tke Stramgertt ^ Barbarkmt.'y-l have before re- 
marked, that the andenta used the word Barbarians in 
a much milder sense than we do. In the sense in whldi 
it is here used, it oceura in the following dassieal Unea 
ofMUton: 

Hlgb •• • UvoM titwfti atale, which tU 
OetrfMM Uw vsslth •rOrmw sr flf led. 
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Barbarians. The deputies, not nndentanding 
them, requested an explanation. When the 
matter was property represented to them, they 
departed with astonishment to overtake them, 
accompanied by five thousand anned troopa 
from the neighbourhood of Sparta. 

XIL Whilst these were hastening to the 
isthmus, the Argives,* as soon as they heard of 
the departure of Pausanias at the head of a 
body of troops from Sparta, sent one of their 
fleetest messengers to Mardonius in Attica. 
They had before undertaken to prevent the 
Lacedaemonians from taking the field. When 
their herald arrived at Athens, '< I am sent,** 
said he to Mardonius, ** by the Argives, to in- 
form you that the forces of Sparta are already 
on their march, and we have not been able to 
prevent them ; avail yourself therefore of this 
information;** Saying this, he returned. 

XIIL Mardonius, hearing this, determined 
to stay no longer in Attica. He had continued 
until this time, willing to see what measures 
the Atheniana would take t and he had refrain- 
ed from ofiering any kind of injury to the 
Athenian lands, hoping they would still make 
peace with him. When it was evident that 
this was not to be expected, he withdrew his 
army before Pausanias and his detachment ar. 
rived at the isthmus. He did not however 
depart without setting fire to Athens,* and 
levelling with the ground whatever of the walls, 
buildings, or temples, still remained entire. 
He was induced to quit his station, because the 
country of Attica was ill adapted for cavalry, 
and because in case of defeat he had no other 



Or wImm Um gofgaotu cut with rlcfacac hand 
Sb«w«n on bar king* terhiric paari and gold. 



1 TJke Argive$.'y~EKUiUttt\nM in Dionys. informs as, 
that Apia having rleared the Peioponnese of serpents, 
named it frmn liimself Apia. He was afterwards deified, 
and thenoe called Serapis, all whidi has a manif<nt allu- 
■ion to the great idid of the E^jrptians. From these ser. 
pents probably thb part of the Peloponnese was called 
Argns, fw Argus, according to Hesydilus, was nsed 
■ynonymously witii Ophis, Serpen8.--S«e Hecydiius at 
the word ^x*^ But this is men ooqjeotaro.— 7. 

9 Fire to Alhem-y^The fate of Athens has been vari. 
ons. It was burned by Xerxes ; the foUowinf' year by 
Mardonius ; it was a third time destroyed in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war ; it reoeiTed a Roman garrison to protect 
It against Pliilip, son of Demetrius, but was, not long 
afterwards, ravaged and de&oedbySylla; in the reign of 
Ancadins and Honorius, it was torn to pieces by Alaric, 
king of the Ooths, and it is now as obscure and insignifl. 
cant as it was once famous and splendid. When in its 
glory, the drcumferenoe of the walls of the dty alone 
was seven miles and a hal£ ICodem Athens is called 
AtblnL-r i 



means of escape but through struts, iitec i 
handful of men might cut off his retreit. He 
therefore determined to move to Thelm, tht 
he might have the advantage of fi^^itiog Mtt t 
confederate city, and in a country eonvenieBt 
for his cavalry. 

Xiy. Mardonius was already 00 hn nnrdi, 
when another courier came in haste to infim 
him, that a second body of a thousand SpsitiM 
was moving towards Megara. He acoordiiigij 
deliberated how he might intercept this lacttf 
party. Turning aside towards Megaia,' he 
sent on his cavalry to ravage the UepauL 
lands. These were the extreme limits, on the 
western parts of Europe, to which the PeniM 
army penetrated. 

XV. Another messenger now came to tefl 
him, that the Greeks were assemUedwitb great 
strength at the isthmus, he therefore toned 
back through Decelea. The Bosq/Qul chieft 
had employed their Asopian netgfabovn ai 
guides, who conducted Mardonius first to 
Sphendaleas, and thence to Tansgrs. At Taas- 
gra, Mardonius passed the night, and ^ next 
day came to Scolos, in the Theban tenitoiT. 
Here the lands of the Thebans, though ^ 
friends and allies of the Medes, were laid vraite, 
not from any enmity, but from the urgent oe* 
oessities of the army. The general was desir- 
ous to fortify his camp, and to have some place 
of refuge in case of defeat. His camp extntd* 
ed £rom Erythne, by Hyais, as &r as Plates, 
on the banks of the Asopus. It was protected 
by a wall which did not continue the wbok 
extent of the camp, but which occupied s space 
of ten stadia in each of the four fironts. WUhi 
the Barbarians were employed on this irofi 
Attaginus, the son of Phrynon, a Thebsa, p9t 
a magnificent entertainment, to whidi Mardo. 
nius and fifty Persians of the highest rank vtn 
invited. They accepted the sunmions, and die 
feast was given at Thebes. 

XVI. What I am now going to reJate, I 
received from Thersander, an Orchomeoiia, 
one of the moat esteemed of his countryo^ 
He informed me, that he was one of fifty The 
bans whom Attaginus at the same time invited 
They were so disposed at the entertaiaiMBtf 



3 Jfsforal-Was at the point of middle iUBmn ^ 
twlzt Athens and Corinth: U took its aaneeilhtf-fr^ 
Megaras, a son of Neptnne, or M egaraoa^ a ssa of aH^ 
tt was the native plwe of Eociid the So€nSk, laA* 
Theognis. Therewasaplaoeof tbeaaaMaaatlaS*o'r 
The M egarm hen meatioiwd retaino its aaoisat i^ 
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chat a ThetMin and a Persian were on the tame 
oottch.* After the feast they began to drink 
cbeeriiillyy when the Persian who was on the 
aaoie couch, asked him in Greek, ** What 
countryman he was?'* he replied, " An Orcho- 
menian." ''Well,'* answered the Persian, 
*< since we have feasted together, and partaken 
of the same libations,* I would wish to impress 
upon your mind something which may induce 
you to remember roe, and at the same time 
enaUe you to provide for your own security. 
You see the Persians present at this banquet, 
and you know what forces were encamped upon 
the borders of the river; of all these in a short 
intenral very few will remain**' Whilstbe was 
saying this, the Persian wept. His neighbour, 
astonished at the remark, replied t <*Does it 
not become you to communicate this to Mar. 
donius, and to those next him in dignity?** 
** My friend,** returned the Persian, << it is not 
for man to counteract the decisions of Provi- 
dence. Confidence is seldom obtained to the 
most obvious truths. A multitude of Persians 
think as I do ; but like me, they follow what 
it is not'in their power to avoid. Nothing in 
human life is more to be lamented, than that a 



A On the $ame eo«icA.>-'nie andents, in more remote 
thaes, tat at table ai we do. Homer represents people 
as aKtiog TOQBd a table. Yet the custom of recUidnf on 
a eoooh at meals nnwt have been praottoed rery eariy,aa 
is erident from this pattage of Herodotus. The Romans 
also, in the earlier times of the repablic, sat; and Munt. 
lisaoeti, expresstDg his smprise at this, inquires what 
eooMposaiUyindata the Romans, astbeybeeaae mora 
luxmiona and volnptnooa, to adopt a cuatora mndi leas 
conrenient and easy. He proceeds to give the following 
r e aeon from Mercnrialis, who says, that they first began 
t» €«t in a recUning atlitode witen the use of the balh 
bMapM iSMUonaMe i itwastMrcoatomtobathe before 
aupper ; after bathing to lie down, and hare their supper 
pinoed befnre them ; tt soon became universally the prac 
lioe to eat in that posture. UeUogabatus had hb sleep. 
iBff be* and table bods of solid sUver.-aea JfMiQffiMosfs 
ToLiiLTl See also Harmer's O b ee i l a tiona on P assiyss 
of Scripture, from which 1 extract the following: 

** The Persian earrings at Persepolis frequently ex- 
Ublt a venerable personage sitting in asort of higfaJaised 
Hiair, with a footstool ; but the hitter sovereigns of that 
CDontry have sat with their legs under them, on some 
ewpet or cushion laid on the toor, like their sutiJects. 
Two very ancient wrfossal statues in E^ypt are irfaoed on 
mes, in the same attitude we make use of in 
g." In like manner, we fhid the figures on the 
•acteaC Syrian coins are repreaented rftting en seats as 
we do.— r. 

5 Same U»aCioia«.>-The Greek is V«rrwl«c, which 
pcftiaps might as well have been rendered, drank of the 
•ame cup. This expression occurs with great beauty 
•ad efReet fai the lively aUegorical deecriptlon whfefa Na. 
tten gives David of hk conduct « It did eat of his own 
sneat, and drank nfhi$ own cmpt** &c^r.- 



wise man should have so little uilluence.'' This 
information I received from Thersander the 
Orchomenian, who also told me that he related 
the same to many, before the battle of Phitea. 

XVIX. Whilst Mardonius was stationed in 
BoBOtia, all the Greeks who were attached to 
the Persians supplied him with troops, and 
joined him In his attack on Athens ; the Pho* 
ceans alone did not: these had indeed, and 
with apparent ardour, &voured the Medes, not 
finom inclination but necessity. A few days 
after the entertainment given at Thebes, they 
arrived with a thousand well armed troops under 
the command of Harmocydes, one of their most 
popular citizens. Mardonius, on their follow, 
ing him to Thebes, sent some horsemen, com- 
manding them to halt by themselves in the 
plain where they were: at the same moment, 
all the Persian cavalry appeared in sight A 
rumour instantly circulated among those Greeks 
who were in the Persian camp, that the Pho* 
ceans were going to be put to death by the 
cavalry. The same also spread among the 
Phoceans ; on which account their leader Har. 
mocydes thus addressed them : My friends, I 
am convinced that we are destined to perish by 
the swords of these men, and from the accusa- 
tions of the Thessalians. Let each man there- 
fore prove his valour. It is better to die like 
men, exerting ourselves in our own defence, 
than to suffer ourselves to be slain tamely and 
without resistance : let these Barbarians know 
that the men whose deaths they meditate are 
Greeks.** 

X VIIL With these words Harmocydes ani- 
mated his countrymen. When the cavalry had 
surrounded them, they rode up as if to destroy 
them ; they made a show of hurling their wea- 
pons, which some of them probably did. The 
Phoceans upon this closed their ranks, and on 
every part fronted the enemy. The Persians, 
seeing this, faced about and retired. I am not 
able to decide whether, at the instigation of the 
Thessalians, the Phoceans were actually doom- 
ed to death ; or whether, observing them deter- 
mined to defend themselves, the Persians re- 
tired from the fear of receiving some injury 
themselves, and as if they had been so ordered 
by Mardonius, merely to make experiment of 
their valour. Alter the cavalry were withdrawn^ 
a hersld came to them on the part of Mardo- 
nius : *' Men of Phods," he exclaimed, « be 
not alarmed ; you have given a proof of resolu- 
tion which Mardonius had been taught not to 
expect; assist us therefore in the war with 
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ftlacritj, for you shall neither outdo me nor the 
king in generonty." The above is what hap- 
pened with respect to the Phoceans 

XIX. The Lacedaemonians arriving at the 
isthmus/ fortified their camp. As soon as this 
was known to the rest of the Peloponnesians, 
all were unwilling to be surpassed bj the Spar- 
tans, as well they who were actuated by a love 
of their country, as they who had seen the La- 
cedsmonians proceed im their march. The 
victims which were sacrificed having a fiivour- 
able appearance, they left the isthmus in a body, 
and came to Eleusis. The sacrifices at this 
place being again auspicious, they continued to 
advance, having been joined at Eleusis by the 
Athenians, who had passed over from Salamis. 
On their arrival at Erythrse, in Boeotia, they 
first learned that the Barbarians were encamp- 
ed near the Asopus; consulting upon which, 
they marched forward to the foot of Mount 
Cithseron.' 

XX. As they did not descend into the plain,* 



lAtthfi wMmtw.3— Dlodonu Sicoliis ssyi, that the 
PdoponiMtiaiw, arrlTing at the isthnnu, agreed without 
rtscnre to ttke the following oeth : 

« I will not prefer life to liberty; I will not deeert my 
coaunanders, living or dead; I will grant boiiai to all 
the allies who shall perish in the oontest; after having 
vanquished the Barbarians, I will not destroy any dty 
which contributed to their defeat : I will not rebuild any 
temple whidi they have burned or overturned ; but I 
will leave them in their present condition, as a mtauu 
ment to posterity of the impiety of the Barbarians.** 

Lycurgns says, and with great probability, that this 
oath was taken by the oonfederatee at Flatea.— Lyewy. 
eoMfra LeocreUm. Tht oath is there preserved, but it 
differs in some respect: it adds, ** I will decimate all 
those who Iwve taken part with the Barbarians.— 2xir. 
cAer. 

2 CtlA<mm.>-This place was particularly eminent for 
the sacrifloes to Bacchus.— >See Firg. JBn. v. 301. 

QuaUa oominotte radta ucarlt 

Thjm abl audlto ■Umaluit txtolMica BaodM 

Ovgia, BocturnnaqiM v*cat claaion CidMnrao. T, 

3 Inio (Atf p/attt.>- Plutardi relatea some particulars 
previous to this event, which are worth transcribing. 

Whilst Greece found itself brought to a most delicate 
crisis, some Athenian citiaens of tibe noblest ftmiliee <tf 
the place, seeing themselves ruined by the war, and con- 
sidering that with their effects they had also lost their 
credit and their influence, hekl some secret naeetings, 
and determined to destroy the popular government of 
Athens : in which prqfect If they fidled, they resolved to 
ruin the state, and surrender Greece to the Barbarians. 
This conqriracy had already made some progress, whm 
it was discovered to Aristkles. He at flnt vrm greatly 
alarmed, tnm the Juncture at whfeh it happened ; but 
as he knew not the precise number of c ons p irat ors, he 
thought it expedient not to neglect an aibir <rf so great 
Importance, and yet not to Investigate it too minutely In 
order to give those oonoemed opportunitv to repent 
He satisfied himself with arresting eight of the couipira. 



Mardonius sent against them the whole of Ui 
cavalry, under the command of Misistitti, cdU 
ed by the Greeks Madsius. He was t Per- 
sian of distinction, and was on this occann 
mounted on a Nisaean horse,* decoFsted widii 
bridle of gold, and other splendid trappiiigi. 
When they came near the Greeks, Uiey attadb 
ed them in squadrons, did them considefiUe 
injury, and by way of insult called Uiem women. 

XXL The situation of the Megarians bong 
most easy of access, was most eqxwed to the 
enemy's attack. Being hardly pressed hf die 
Barbarians, they sent a herald, who thus ad- 
dressed the Grecian commanders :** We Me- 
garians, O allies, are unable to stand the Aak 
of the enemy's cavalry in our prt:aent poeitkm : 
nevertheless, though doeely pressed, we nuke 
a vigorous and valiant resistance. If joa are 
not speedy in relieving us, we shall be eompcU- 
ed to quit the field.** After this report of the 
heralds, Pausanias wished to see if aoy of the 
Greeks would voluntarily offer themselves to 
take the post of the Megarians. All tefuwl 
except a chosen band of three hundred Ath^ 
nians, commanded by Olympiodoms the soo of 
Lampon. 

XXIL This body, which took upon itself 
the defence of a post declined by all the other 
Greeks encamped at Erythne, brooght ividi 
them a band of archers. The engageneatt 
after an obstinate dispute, terminated tlna: 
The enemies* horse attacked in squadroos; 
\he steed of Masistius, being oompicuoos 
above the rest, was wounded in the tide byo 
arrow ; it reared, and becoming unruly from tlie 
pain of the wound, threw its rider. TV 
Athenians rushed upon him, seized the hone, 
and notwithstanding his resistance, killed Ma- 
sistius. In doing this, however, they had same 
difficulty, on account of his armour. Over & 
purple tunic he wore a breast-pUte coveied 
with plates of gold. This repelled aU tber 
blows, which some person perceivihg, kiQed 



tors ; of these, two as the most gnDty were t 
proceeded against, but they contrived to csespe ^ 
rest he dismissed, that they might show their reK"**" 
by their valour, telling them that a batUe should te «• 
great tribunal to determine their ainoere and food iit*- 
tions to their oonntry..-PfatafvA'« UJt tf Jrittiim.'' 
Larger. 

4 Nisaam itorM.>-Theee horses are mentiaatAmi*- 
markable for their site, in Thalls, c 13S. 8tah»m^ 
book the Ilth, that they were uaed by kings, ^^^ 
best and largest breed, A^mtm; « 
are said to have been «U of a golden c 
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him by wounding him in the eye.* The death 
of Bilasistias was unknown to the rest of his 
troops; they did not see him fall from -his 
horse, and were ignorant of his Cite, their at- 
tention being entirely occupied by succeeding 
in regukr squadrons to the charge. At length 
making a stand, they percei?ed themselves 
without a leader. Upon this they mutually 
animated each other, and rushed in with united 
force upon the enemy, to bring off the bodjr* of 
Masistius. 

XXIII. The Athenians seeing them ad. 
Yance no longer in successive squadrons, but in 
a collected body, called out for relief. While 
the infantry were moving to their support, the 
body of Masistius was vigorously disputed. 
While the three hundred Mrere alone, they were 
compelled to give ground, and recede from the 
body ; but other forces coming to their relief, the 
cavalry in their turn gave way, and, nvith the 
body of their leader, lost a great number of 
their men. Retiring for the space of two 
stadia, they held a consultation, and being with, 
out a commander, determined to return to 
Mardonius. 

XXIV. On their arrival at the camp, the 
death of Alasistius spread a general sorrow 
through the army, and greatly afflicted Mardo- 
nius himself. They cut off the hair from 
themselves, their horses, and their beasts of 
burden, and all Boeotia resounded with their 
cries and lamentations. The man they had 
lost was next to Mardonius, most esteemed by 
the Persians and the king. Thus the Bar- 
barians in their manner honoured the deceased 
Masistius. 

XXV. The Greeks having not only sustained 
but repeUed the attacks of the cavalry, were in. 
spired with increasing resolution. The body 
of Masistius, which from its beauty and size 

5 In ike <y«.>-PluUrch, in Us life of Aristides, says 
ttuit Maaistiufl wm killed by a wound throngh the open- 
Inf of hi* helmet 

Bring of the Aod^.>-Thit wm contidered as a hlfh 
point of hoooar in andentmiUtary Minrioe. Some of the 
finest pasMges of Homer are foond in hit deerriptions of 
battles about tlie dead bodies of the ilaln. Thetupenti. 
tioos IdeM which prerailed, from the drcurostanre of a 
deceased relatiTe'i not receirtnf the rites of burial, are 
beautifully employed by Sophodee in his Antigime. It 
seems a very natural impulse, but I remember no other 
instance where the Persians appear to hare been tena- 
cious with respect to this pn^judttee. Their obstinacy on 
this oeeasion might increase in the proportion in which 
they law it exercised by their adversaries. On the m- 
tomsofthe Persians with respect to their dead, Bcob«iok 
L c cxL and noU l«&..-7. 



deserved admiration, they placed on a carriage, 
and passed through the ranks,? while all quitted 
their stations to view it They afterwards 
determined to remove to Platea ;^they thought 
this a more commodious place for a camp than 
Erythne, as well for other reasons as because 
there was plenty of water. To this place, near 
which is the fountain of Gargaphie, they re- 
solved to go and pitch a regularly fortified 
camp. Taking their arms, they proceeded by 
the foot of Cithseron, and passing Hysise, came 
to Platea. They drew themselves up in regu- 
lar divisions of the different nations near the 
fountain of Gargaphie ' and the shrine of the 
hero Androcrates,* some on a gently rising 
ground, others on the pUin. 

XXVI. In the arrangement of the several 
nations, a violent dispute arose betwixt the 
Tegeans and Athenians, each asserting their 
claim to one of the wings, in vindication of 
which they appealed to their former as well as 
more recent exploits. The Tegeans spoke to 
this effect ; " The post which we now claim 
has ever been given us by tiie joint consent of 
tiie allies, in all the expeditions made beyond 
the Peloponnese : we not only speak of ancient 
but of less distant periods. After the death of 
Eurystheus, when the Heraclids** made an at- 
tempt to return to the Peloponnese, the rank 
we now vindicate was allowed us on the follow- 
ing occasion: In conjunction with the Achseant 
and lonians, who then possessed the Pelopon- 
nese, we advanced as allies to the isthmus, en- 
camping opposite to those who were endeavour- 
ing to return. At that time Hyllus made a 
proposition not to risk the safety of the two 
armies, but that the Peloponnesians should se- 
lect the«bravest man of all their army to engage 

7 Through the ronJls.]— Thus in the twenty..second 
book of the Iliad, Achilles directs tfie body of Hector to 
be carried for inspection through the Grecian army. 

Mmb white y« MM ofGvMes la tri«mph brine 
The oavpM of Hector, aad jo«r PmuM tkm^ < 
B* this lh« Mnf. Blow nevtnc toward Um ■h«rt} 
HtctOT bdMd, sad lUon to no morr^T. 

8 Oargaphie.y^TVk plaee is celebrated in poetic story 
for being the place vHiere ActsMm was deroitfed by his 
doga— r, 

ifmTrserialer.l—Androeralee had been anciently a 
Ptatean commander. 

10 /reradidW.l— This speech of the TegratsB does not 
to me seem remarkably wise. They had better, I should 
suppose, have spoken but very tenderly of their exploits 
against the HeracUdss in the pre sen ce of their imme. 
diate descendants, who to punish their armgance might 
naturally enough asdgn the superiority to their rivalk, 
although their preteiisloni were not to well founded.— 
Larrher. 
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him in single combat, upon certain terms. The 
Peloponnesians assented, and an oath was 
taken to this effect : If Hyllus conquered the 
Peloponnesian chief, the Heradidae should be 
suffered to resume their paternal inheritance, 
if Hyllus was vanquished, the Heradids were 
to retire, nor during the space of one hundred 
years make any effort to return to the Pelo- 
ponnese. Echemus the son of (Enopus, and 
grandson of Ph^geus,' our leader and prince, 
was selected on this occasion by the voice of 
all the confederates. He encountered Hyllus, 
and slew him. From this e3q)loit, the Pelo- 
ponnesians of that period assigned us many 
honourable distinctions which we still retain, 
and this in particular, that as often as any ex- 
pedition should be made by their joint forces, 
we should command one of the wings. With 
jTOU, O Lacedsemonians, we do not enter into 
competition, we are willing that jrou should 
take your post in which wing you think proper ; 
the command of the other, which h^ so long 
been allowed us, we claim now. Not to dwell 
upon the action we have recited, we are cer- 
tainly more worthy of this post than the Athe- 
nians. On your account, O Spartans, as well 
a3 for the benefit of others, we have fought 
again and again with success and glory. Let 
not then the Athenians be on this occasion 
preferred to us; for they have never in an 
equal manner distinguished themselves in past 
or in more recent periods.** 

XXyiL The Athenians made this reply : 
** We are well aware, that the motive of our 
assembling here is not to spend our time in 
altercations, but to fight the Barbarians ; but 
since it has been thought necessary to uige on 
the part of the Tegeatse their ancient bb well as 
more recent exploits, we feel ourselves obliged 
to assert that right, which we receive from our 
ancestors, to be preferred to the Arcadians as 
long as we shall conduct ourselves welL These 
Heradidse, whose leader they boast to have 
slain at the isthmus, after being rejected by all 
the Greeks with whom they wished to take 
refuge from the servitude of ihe people of My- 
cenie, found a secure retreat with us alone. In 
conjunction with them we chastised the inso- 
lence of Eurystheus, and obtained a complete 
victory over those who at that time possessed 
the Peloponnese. The Aigives, who imder 



1 PhegeuM.'i—hnnkeT, on the autbority of PMuanlaa, 
proposes to read Cepbeos, and I think it ought to be ea 
Cepheus was one of the Argonautt. 



Polynices fought against Thebes, remiBiag 
unburied,' we undertook an expeditioa against 
the Cadmeans, recovered the bodies, and io 
terred them in our country at Eleusis.' A 
farther instance of our prowess was exhibited 
in our repulsion of the Amazons,* who idviM- 
ed from the river Thermodon, to ui>'»le At- 
tica. We were no less conspicuous at dieidge 
of Troy. But this recital is vain and useka ; 
the people who were then illustrious might 
now be base, or dastards then might now be 
heroes. Enough therefore of the examples of 
our former glory, though we are still aUe to 
introduce more and greater ; for if any of tk 
Greeks at the battle of Marathon merited re- 
nown, we may daim this, and more also. On 
that day we alone contended with the Peraia, 
and after a glorious and successful eontest, 
were victorious over an army of forty-six differ- 
ent nations : which action must confessedl; en- 
title us to the post we claim ; but in the present 
state of affairs, all dispute about rank is oorea- 
sonable ; we are ready, O Lacedaemonians, to 
opp* -se the enemy wherever you shall choose 
to station us. Wherever we may be, we shall 
endeavour to behave like men. Lead us, there 
fore, we are ready to obey 3rou." 



2 Unbttried.'i—The sentiments of the aadeoto, wHk 
respect to the bodies <^ the d^ remaining nnbniH 
cannot be bettv expressed than in the foUowiag Ixsao' 
Homer, which I gire in the venion of Pope. Tbe*ifc 
of Patroclus, in the 83d book, thoa addresses Addlki: 
And tlMH AchlUM (Uiu tba pbwtam taU) 
SImiw my Adilllcs, hb PMrocln* dmad : 
LiTiiig, Iwtiii*dlilsd«u««tt«iid«rutou«t 
Bot now fmitot. I vandcr In Am air. 
Lm my pale oorpw tlM litM oTbarUI ka*v. 
And giv* BM mtnacc In ttic rMlnw below t 
TUl tticn the cpirtl finds no mtinc vimt. 
Bat hw* and thot« Um unbodied ipeetnt diaa 
The vagrant dead aronnd the daik abada. 
PovUd to croM the Inmneable flood. 
Now give thy hand: fbr to the fkrther ihorc. 
When otwe we paa*« the aaal ictamt no man : 
When onoe the iaat huMfaal flamat aaocnd. 
No mora ihall meat AchUlai and hla frtend, fte. 
Upon this translation of Mr Pope I may be txeoMti 
reniarldnf , that in the fourth line, the expreadoa, " I 
wander in the air," is not in Homer. Homer contesti 
himself with saying, ** You did not neglect me tinar. 
but dead." The seventh line also is not in Homer :*'T91 
then the spirit," &c it is impUed perhaps, but oertsiBlr 
not expressed. It may seem cavilling to quarrel with 
the epithet ** irremeable " in the tenth line ; I can oalf 
say it b not in Homer, who merely says, vvi; avnf**** 
orer the river. *• For to the fisrther shore, when oort 
we pass," in lines eleven and twelve, are not fooni in 
Homer.— r. 

S At gfeitm.]— Panmnlas as well as Herodotus assefti 
that theee bodies were interred at Elensis.— Patuaa. L ^ 
c.39. 

4 i<i>Mi«Mif. 3— Concerning the Amasoos, see beok 
Melpomene, chap ex. 
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XXVIII. Wben the Athenians had thus 
deUtered their sentiments, the Lacedaemonians 
were unanimous in declaring that the Area, 
dians must yield to the people of Athens the 
command of one of the wings. They accord- 
ingly took their station in preference to the 
Tegeats. The Greeks who came afterwards, 
with those who were present before, were thus 
disposed. The Lacedaemonians to the num. j 
ber of ten thousand, occupied the right wing ; | 
of these five thousand were Spartans, who were 
followed by thirty-five thousand Helots lightly 
armed, allowing seven Helots to each Spartan. ; 
The Tegeate, to the number of fifteen hundred 
were placed by the Spartans next themselves, 
in consideration of their valour, and as a mark 
of honour. ]^^earest the Tegeatse were five 
thousand Corinthians, who, in consequence of 
their request to Pausanias, had contiguous to 
them three hundred Potidseans of Pallene. 
Next in order were six hundred Arcadians of 
Orchomene, three thousand Sicyonians, eight 
hundred Epidaurians, and a thousand Troeien. 
ians. Contiguous to these last, were two hun- 
dred Lepreatie ; next to whom were four hun- 
dred Myceneans and ThTnthians. Stationed 
by the Tirynthians were in regular succession 
a thousand Phliasians, three hundred Hermon- 
ians, six hundred Eretrians and Styreans : next 
came four hundred Chalddians, five hundred 
Ampraciatae, eight hundred Leucadians and 
Anactorians; to whom two hundred Paleans 
of Cephallenia, and five hundred ifiginetae, 
successively joined. Three thousand Mega- 
rians and six hundred Plateaus were contiguous 
to the Athenians, who to the number of eight 
thousand, under the command of Aristides, son 
of Lysimachus, occupied the left wing at the 
other extremity of the army. 

XXIX. The amount of this army, inde- 
pendent of the seven Helots to each Spartan, 
was thirty-eight thousand seven hundred men, 
all of them completely armed and drawn toge> 
ther to repel the Barbarian. Of the light- 
armed troops were the thirty-five thousand 
Helots, each well prepared for battle, and 
thirty-four thousand five hundred attendant on 
the Lacedaemonians and other Greeks, reckon- 
ing m light armed soldier to every man ; the 
whole of these therefore amounted to sixty- 
nine thousand five hundred. 

XXX. Thus the whole of the Grecian 
army assembled at Platea, including both the 
heavy and the light-arroed troops, was one 
hundred eight thousand two hundred men ; 



adding to these one thousand and dght hun- 
dred Thespians who were with the Greeks, 
but without arms, the complete number was 
one hundred and ten thousand. These were 
encamped on the banks of the Asopus.* 

XXXI. The Barbarian army having 
ceased to lament Masistius, as soon as they 
knew that the Greeks were advanced to 
PUitea, marched also to that part- of the Aso- 
pus nearest to it ; where they were thus dis- 
posed by Mardonius. Opposed to the Lace, 
daemonians were the Persians, who, as they 
were superior in number, fronted the Tegeatae 
also. Of this body the select part was opposed 
to the Lacedaemonians, the less effective to the 
Tegeatae. In making which arrangement, 
Mardonius followed the advice of the Thebans. 
Next to the Persians were the Medes, op- 
posed to the Corinthians, Potidaeans, Orcho- 
menians, and Sicyonians. The Bactrians 
were placed next, to encounter the Epidau- 
rians, Trcezenians, Lepreatae, Tirynthians, 
Myceneans, and Phliasians. Contiguous to the 
Bactrians the Indians were disposed, in oppo- 
sition to the Hermionians, Eretrians, Styreans, 
and Chalddians. The Sacas, next in order, 
fronted the Ampradatae, Anactorians, Leuca- 
dians, Paleans, and ^gbetae. The Athe. 
nians. Plateaus, and Magareans were ultimately 
&ced by the Boeotians, Locrians, Melians, 
Thessalians, and a thousand Phoceans. All 
the Phoceans did not assist the Medes ; some 
of them about Parnassus, favoured the Greeks, 
and from that station attacked and harassed 
both the troops of Mardonius and those of 
the Greeks who were with him. The Mace- 
donians and Thessalians were also opposed to 
the Athenians. 

XXXII. In this manner Mardonius ar- 
ranged those nations who were the most 
numerous and the most illustrious ; with these 
were promiscuously mixed bodies of Phrygians, 
Thracians, Mysians, Paeonians, and others. 



bOfth* Aiopm.'}-' An lofsnioos plan of this battle, 

which may gire the reader a general idea of the re. 

I ipectiye •)tnatW>n« of the two armiee, may be seen in 

1 tlie Voyage da Jeune Anacliartia. In the description 

> of place*, every laeoeeding obMrvaftion of diffprent tra- 

J Tellers conflrma the fidelity and accuracy of Herodotn*. 

' On this subject Mr Wood speaks thus : ** I would not 

I raooonge that diffidence in Herodotus which has al- 

ntAy been carried too far. Were I to give my opinion 

I of him, having followed him through most of the conn. 

tries which he visited, I would say, that he is a writer 

of veracity In his deecription of what he cotr, but of 

' credulity In his relatloni of what he heard."— r. 
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To the above might be added the Ethiopians, 
and those Egyptians named Uermotybians and 
CaUtfirians,* who alone of that country follow 
the profession of anns. These had foimeily 
served on board the fleet, whence they had 
been removed to the land fbrces by Mardonius 
when at Phalerum : the Egyptians had not 
been reckoned with those forces which Xerxes 
led against Athens. We have before remariced 
that the Barbarian army consisted of three 
hundred thousand men ; the number of the 
Greek confederates of Mardonius, as it was 
never taken, cannot be ascertained ; as £Bur as 
conjecture may determine, they amoimted to 
fifty thousand. Such was the arrangement of 
the infantry ; the cavahy were posted apart by 
themselves. 

XXXIIL Both armies being thus ranged 
in nations and squadrons, on the following day 
offered sacrifices. The diviner on the part of 
the Greeks was Tisamenus, the son of Anti. 
ochus, who had accompanied the Grecian army 
in this character. He was an Elean of the 
race of Jamidse,* and of the fiunily of Clytiadae, 
but had been admitted to the rights of a Lace- 
dsemonian citizen. Having consulted the 
oracle at Delphi concerning his offsprin^^ 
the Pythian informed him, he should be 
victorious in five remarkable contests. Tis- 
amenus not understanding this, applied him. 
self to gymnastic exercises, presuming it was 
here he f^ to expect renown and victory : be- 
coming, therefore, a competitor in the Pent- 
athlon, he carried off all the prizes, except that 
of wrestling," in which he was foiled by Hier- 
onymus, an Andrian. The Lacedemonians, 
however, applying the oracular declaration to 
Tisamenus not to gymnastic but military con- 
tests, endeavoured to prevail on him by money 
to accompany their kings, the Heraclidse, as a 



1 Hermotsfbiant and Cakuiriaiu.y'-^e hock EiattiTpe, 
e. dxlr. 

9 JaiiM<£tr.3— Tbe fiuniliM of the Jamida, Clytiada, 
mkI TeiUadv, aecm to bsve been all toothMyen, with 
•orae fpedflc dUtinctioo. Cicero, in bis bonk de 
Divinat makes a difference betwixt the Jamida and 
the Clytiadae. 

Landier thinks tlie text of Herodotns is in this place 
cormpt Of Jamas, the founder of this family. It may 
farther be remarked, that his mother being secretly 
delirered of him, concealed him among the mshea and 
violets, f^ora whence he had the name of Jamas, Im, 
Ion, signifying a violet This is Larcher*s acconnt, who 
refers the reader to Ptndar, Olymp. rl. ver. 90.— It ne- 
verthrless seems very far-fetched.— 7. 

3 Except that of wresUing.ySee Pansanlas, L IH c 
xi where the same thing is said of this personage. 



leader in their wariike enterprises. He, ob. 
serving that his Inendship was of impoftanoe 
to the Spwtans, endeavoured to make tbemoit 
of it; he told them, that if they would admit 
him to all the privileges of a dtiz^ of Spsna, 
they might expect his services, otherwise act 
The Spartans were at first incensed, and for s 
time neglected him : but when the terror of tibt 
Persian army was impending, they acceded ts 
his terms. Tisamenus seeing them thus chang- 
ed, increased his demand, * and imisted upon 
their making his brother Hegies also a dtiiea 
of Sparta. 

XXXiy. In this conduct he seems to hue 
imitated the example of Melampus, eieepliBg 
that the one claimed a throne, the ote the 
ri^its of a citizen. Melampus waa nnritad 
from Pylos by the Argives, for a certain pfo- 
posed compensation, \o remove a kind of mid- 
ness which prevailed among their women. IV 
Aigives, on his requiring half of dieir kiag- 
dom, * disdained and left bim : but as the dis- 
ease continued to spread still £uther among 
their females, they returned to him, accepdai 
his terms : he observing this change, oteodcd 
his views, refusing to accomplish what thef 
desired, unless they would also give a third fart 



4 Imereoied ki» ieman£.y-The story of the 9M* 
books will here ocenr to the reader. A woman cans to 
Tarqoin with nine books of the orades of the SBb^ 
which she offered to sell : the king hesitatiog sboot tLr 
price, she went away aai bnmed three of then, sad 
then came and asked the same price for the lu aiilaii T 
six; Tarqnin again refused to accede to Wr i i m mii 
she accordingly went away, and burned three more, mi 
returning, still asked the same price.— Tlie augnn ti- 
rised the king to pay her, and prea e n re the boeki m 
sacred, which waa done.— 7*. 

5 Half of their Xriiig<fem.3— These men sooMtlaMS kM 
their knowledge at a very high price. There win 
diviners and soothsayov in all parts at Oreec*; 
but Elis of the Pelopomiese was particularly reavk. 
able for two famiUes, the Jamldas and the Qf^ti^ 
who for many generations transmitted the art «f 
divination from father to son.— See Cicera dr Dw«a^ 
L i. c. 41.— r. 

Melampoa Is thus mentioned In the Odyssey : 

A vnteh nn bwrtil— f tbm Am*, 
N«v from hb crioM and racklnit 7«C with eotti 
A war h* wM, fram gnmt Milamy spms* 
MsUmpus, who In I^Im S«ttiWi*d Imh;: 
Tin nrf(*d by vronffs a fwriicn nalm he choM, 
r«rfiro«DtlMlMWfulc«awaraU hfevMb 
NelMS bto trMtoTM on* bdc j««r dMalas* 
At toof be greaaM in PbUacuV cttitw 



For lovtly Pcro rack'd hb lab-rlnc mnd : 
Yet 'Kopod bo 4oMb, and ««ic«Ail of hia vTMib 
To Pjlot drovo Um loviaft bctda olooo: 
TiMn NotooB ▼anqoUhVl, aad OHMlpi'd dM Wr 
To BiM' onna, ho M««ht • trnwitf^ olrj 
ArRot ibo ilch Ihr hi* tairoM h« cboM, 
Thtn fora'd hto oBiplft, tboTt hk palace fM. 
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to lu8 brother Bias : the Aigives, compelled bj 
necessity, granted this also. 

XX XV. Li like manner the Spartans, from 
their want of the assistance of Tisamenus, 
granted all that he desired. He, from being an 
Elian, thus became a Spartan, and assisting 
them as a diviner, they obtained five remarkable 
victories. The Spartans never admitted but 
these two strangers into the number of their 
citizens. The five victories were these: the 
first was this of Platea ; the second was the 
battle of Tegea, won by the Spartans against 
the Tegeatse and the Argives ; the third at 
Dipsa, against all the Arcadians, except the 
Mantineaus ; the fourth was over the Messen- 
ians at the isthmus; the last at Tanagra,* 
sgainst the Athenians and Argives, which com- 
pleted the predicted number. 

XXXyi. This Tisamenus officiated as the 
augur of the Greeks at Platea, to which place 
he had accompanied the Spartans. The sacri- 
fices promised victory to the Greeks if they 
Acted on the defensive, but the contrary, if 
pissing the Asopus, they b^gan the fight 

XXXVII. Mardonius, though anxious to 
engage, had nothing to hope from the entrails, 
unless he acted on the defensive only. He had 
also sacrificed according to the Grecian rites, 
using as his soothsayer, H^gesistratus an 
£Iean, and the most illustrious of the Tel- 
liade. The Spartans had formerly seized 
this man, thrown him into prison, and 
menaced him with death, as one from whom 
they had received many and atrocious injuries. 
In this distress, alarmed not merely for his life, 
but with the idea of having previously to suffer 
many severities, he accomplished a thing which 
can hardly be told. He was confined in some 
stocks bound with iron, but accidentally ob- 
taining a knife, he perpetrated the boldest thing 
which has ever been recorded. CalcuUiting 
what part of the remainder he should be able to 
draw out, he cut of the extremity of his foot ; 
this done, notwithstanding he was guarded, he 
dug a bole under the wall, and escaped to Te- 
gea, travelling only by night, and concealing 
himself in the woods during the day. Eluding 
the strictest search of the Lacedemonians, he 
came on the third night to Tegea, his keepers 
being astonished at his resolution, for they saw 



6 7'aMyra.]«Tlraqrdld«t,inhisaeooiiiitoftliisb«ttl« 
afreet with Herodotus, and aays that the LeeedmnoD. 
lam were rktorloos: Dtodornt Stcolua, oo the c on trarf , 
rapwenU it as donbtfol.—LorcAtfr. 



die half of his foot, but could not find the man. 
In this manner Hegesistratus escaped to Te- 
gea, which was not at that period in amity with 
Sparta. When his wound was healed he pro- 
cured himself a wooden foot, and became an 
avowed enemy of Sparta. His animosity, how- 
ever, against Ae Lacedaemonians proved ulti- 
mately of no advantage to himself, he was taken 
in the exercise of his office at Zacynthus, and 
put to death. 

XXXVIIL The fate of Hegesistratus was 
subsequent, to the battle of Platea ; but at the 
time of which we were speaking, Mardonius, for 
a considerable sum, had prevailed with him to 
sacrifice, which he eagerly did, as well from his 
hatred of the Lacedemonians, as from the de- 
sire of reward ; but the appearance of the en- 
trails gave no encouragement to fight, either to 
the Persians or their confederate Greeks, who 
also had their own appropriate soothsayer, 
Hippomachus of Leucadia. As the Grecian 
army continually increased, Timogenides of 
Thebes, son of Herpys, advised Mardonius to 
guard the pats of Cithaeron, representing that 
be might thus intercept great bodies, who were 
every day thronging to the allied army of the 
Greeks. 

XXXIX. The hostile armies had already 
remained eight days encamped opposite to each 
other, when the above counsel was given to 
Mardonius. He acknowledged its propriety, 
and immediately on the approach of night, de- 
tached some cavalry to that part of Cith ercn, 
leading to Platea, a place called by the Boeo- 
tians -the " Three Heads," by the Athenians 
the " Heads of Oak.*' This measure had its 
effect, and they took a convoy of five hundred 
beasta of burden, carrying a supply of provisions 
from the Peloponnese to the army : with the car- 
riages, they took also all the men who conduct- 
ed them. Masters of this booty, the Perskns, 
with the most unrelenring barbarity, put both 
men and beasts to death : when their cruelty 
was satiated, they returned with what they had 
taken to Biardonius. 

XL. After this event two days more passed, 
neither army being willing to engage. The 
Baibarians, to irritate the Greeks, advanced as 
far as the Asopus, but ^either army would pass 
the stream. The cavalry of Mardonius greatly 
and constantly harassed the Greeks. The The- 
bans, who were very zealous in their attach- 
ment to the Medes, prosecuted the war uith 
ardour, and did every thing but join battle ; the 
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Persians and Medes supported them, and per- 
formed many illustrious actions. 

XLL In this situation things remained for 
the space of ten days : on the eleventh, the 
armies retaining the same position with respect 
to each other, and the Greeks having received 
considerable reinforcements, Mardonius be- 
came disgusted with their inactivity. He ac- 
cordingly held a conference iftrith Artabazus, the 
son of Phamaces, who was one of the few 
Persians whom Xerxes honoured with his es- 
teem ; it was the opinion of Artabazus that 
they should immediately break up their camp, 
and withdraw beneath the walls of Thebes, 
where was already prepared a magazine of proW- 
sions for themselves, and com for their cavalry ; 
here they might at their leisure terminate the 
>var by the following measiu^s. They had in 
their possession a great quantity of coined and 
uncoined gold, with an abundance of silver and 
plate : it was recommended to send these with 
no sparing hand to the Greeks, and particular- 
ly to those of greatest authority in their respec- 
tive cities. It was urged that if this were done, 
the Greeks would soon surrender their liber- 
ties, nor again risk the hazard of a battle. 
This opinion was seconded by the Thebans, 
who thought that it would operate successfully. 
Mardonius was of a contrary opinion, fierce, 
obstinate, and unyielding. His own army he 
thought superior to that of the Greeks, and 
that they should by all means fight before the 
Greeks received farther supplies: that they 
should give no importance to the declarations 
of Hegesistratus, but without violating the laws 
of Persia, commence a battle in their usual 
manner. 

XLIL This opinion of Mardonius nobody 
thought proper to oppose, for to him, and not 
to Artabazus, the king had confided the 
supreme command of the army. He there- 
fore assembled the principal officers of the 
Persians and confederate Greeks, and asked 
them, whether they knew of any oracle predict- 
ing that the Persians should be overthrown by 
the Greeks. No one ventured to reply, 
partly because they were ignorant of any 
such oracle, and partly because they were fear- 
ful of delivering their real sentiments. Mar- 
donius, therefore, thus addressed them : " As 
either you know no such oracle, or dare not say 
what you think, I will tell you my opinion, 
which I conceive to be well founded: an oracle 
has said, that the Persians, on their entering 
Greece, shall plunder the temple of Delphi, 



and in consequence be destroyed. Being svire 
of this, we will not approach that temple, nor 
make any attempt to plunder it, and thus shall 
avoid the ruin which has been menaced : let 
then all those among you, who wish weU to 
Persia, rejoice in the conviction that we shall 
vanquish the Greeks." Having said this, he 
ordered that every thing should be properly dis- 
posed to commence the attadc early in the 
morning. 

XLIIL The oracle which Mardonius ap- 
plied to the Persians referred, as I well kncv, 
not to them but to the Illyrians and Encbe- 
leans.* Upon the event of this battle, this 
oracle had been communicated from Baas : 
" ThermodoD'a and Aaopns* bairia along, 
The Oroeks in tight agaUkst BarbariuH UtftRV; 
What numbers then shall press the ensaofuiiMid teU 
What sUnghterM Medes their vital hmth sbsO yieU 
These words, and others of Musseuslike them, 
doubtless related to the Persians. The Tber- 
modon flows betwixt Tanagra and Glisas.' 

XLIV. After Mardonius had thus spoken 
concerning the oracles, and endeavoured to 
animate his troops, the watches of the night 
w^ere set When the night was far advanced, 
and the strictest rilence prevailed tlmwg*» 
the army, which was buried in sleep, Alex- 
ander, son of Amyntas, general and prince of 
the Macedonians, rode up to the Athenian out- 
posts, and earnestly desired to speak with th«T 
commanders. On hearing this, the giwter 
number continued on their posts, while some 
hastened to their officers, whom they informed 
that a horseman was arrived from the cneny^ 
army, who, naming the principal Greeb» 
would say nothing more thaui that be desired 
to speak with them. 

XLV. The commanders' lost no time ii 

1 niyrians and £iM!*«?to«w.3— Pamanias, «*• *• 
scribes with so much exaetneas the antiquities of Owtf, 
does not (InPhods) say any thing either of the ptoi* 
of the temple of Delphi, or of the calamiti« of the p^T 
concerned in it Applan says, that the Antaaisw. J* 
were an Ulyrian nation, plundered thb temple, aai*« 
d«»troyedbyapostUence. Something more to ibe Im- 
pose is found in Euripides : Bacchus dtecorers t» Ci* 
mm an oracle of Jupiter, which predicted to »»**Jf* 
when he should retire amongst the niyrlans and &**• 
leans, he should reign over these people, and ^f^^ 
destroy a vast number of dties; but that. aTUchan* 
plundered the temple of Delphi, they should hsr* w 
unfortunate return. If we had the <«wJV'^ ^ 
might see in what manner Mardonius applW It to i» 
Persians.— LorcAer. .^ _ ^mj^ 

2 Gtfjo#.3— This place is indifferently *'*"^^J^ 
and Glissas, and was andentiy famous for its »^r^ 

3 The eommanders.y-riuUTA, who ■>«»*!*: 
interview, speaks only of Ariatide* "AmaasaW* 
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repairing to the advanced guard, where, on their 
arrival, they were thus addressed by Alexander i 
'< I am come, O Athenians, to infonn you of 
a secret, which you must impart to Pausanias 
only,4 lest my ruin ensue. Nor would I speak 
now, were not I anxious for the safety of Greece. 
I firom remote antiquity am of Grecian origin, 
and I would not willingly see you exchange 
freedom for servitude ; I have therefore to in- 
form you, that if Mardouius and his army could 
have drawn favourable omens from their victims, 
a battle would long since have taken place : in* 
tending to pay no farther attention to these, it is 
his determination to attack you eariy in the morn- 
ing, being afraid, as I suppose, that your forces 
will be yet more Aumerous. Be therefore on your 
guard ; but if he still defer his purpose of an 
engagement, do you remain where you are, for 
he has provisions but for a few days more. I£ 
the event of this war should be agreeable to 
your wishes, it will become you to make some 
efiTorts to restore my independence, who on ac- 
count of my partiality to the Greeks, have 
exposed myself to so much danger in thus 
acquainting you with the intention of Mar- 
donius, to prevent the Barbarians attacking you 
by surprise. I am Alexander* of Macedon.** 
When he had thus spoken, he returned to his 
station in the Persian camp. 

XLVI. The Athenian chiefk went to the 
right wing, and informed Pausanias of what 
they had learned from Alexander. Pausanias, 
who stood in much awe* of the Persians, ad- 



back." says be, ** ftpproached lUentljr the Oredon ounp, 
and addresslog himself to the sentinels, desired to speak 
with Aristides, who came immediately."— LarcA^. 

4 To Paumniat on^y. >-Thi8 accotmt is mora proha- 
bl« than that given by Platarch, who makes Alexander 
e»y to Aristides, that he must not communicate the seeret 
to any one.— Lordh^r. 

5 Jam Alexttnder.y^ 



To vhoni th« •Ofmofar :— bolvark of thli osnp, 
Hmt, «:r«Ut. w«i|(b th« Udln«i which I bMr: 
Bfardonltu, preu'd bj fe«r of thrMtiiing wani* 
At nlicht't feurth watch th« flitml vu—m will pav, 
ladcstbly dtuaraOmd, tho* fbcMd 
By Mch lUttoer, •• umII yoor boat 
With aU hte nanban^I againtt MuprlM 
Am com* to warn 70a i thaa aloM I tniat. 
My nam* ravaaUnf . I« O man dlvhie* 
I who th«« haaard both mj nalm and life. 
Am AUsaiidM. Macmlanlaa Mml 
Of AUm««.— Kindly «• a Aitna day 



In muteh a«w.>-Commeotinf <m this passage, Wea> 
•ettnir asks, if Pausanias bad foqfotten the noble defence 
of the three hundred Spartans at the straiU of Thermo. 
pylsB t and if their glorious deaths had rendered the Per. 
0laiM more terrible f To this Larcher replies, in a man. 
■M>r not entirely satisfitctory : he observes that the Spar, 
tans 00 tliat oecaekm being all slain, there was not one 



dressed them thus in reply : ** As a battle is to 
take pkce in the morning, I think it advisable 
that you, Athenians, should front the Persians, 
and we those Boeotians and Greeks who are 
now posted opposite to you. You have before 
contended with the Medes, and know their 
mode of fighting by experience at Marathon ; 
we have never had this opportunity; but we 
have before fought the Boeotians and Thessa- 
lians : take therefore your arms, and let us ex- 
change situations." ** From the first," an- 
swered the Athenians, ** when we observed the 
Persians opposed to you, we wished to make 
the proposal' we now hear firom you ; we have 
only been deterred by our fear of offending you : 
as the overture comes firom you, we are ready 
to comply with it" 

XLVII. This being agreeable to both, as 
soon as the morning dawned they changed sit- 
nations ; this the Boeotians observed, and com- 
municated to Mardonius. The Persian gene- 
ral immediately exerted himself to oppose the 
Lacedaemonians with his troops. Pausanias, 
on seeing his scheme thus detected, again re- 
moved the Spartans to the right wing, as did 
Mardonius instantly his Persians to the left. 

XL VIII. When the troops had thus re- 
sumed their former post, Mardonius sent a 
herald with this message to the Spartans: 
<< Your character, O Lacedaemonians, is high- 
ly celebrated amongst all these nations, as men 
who disdain to fly ; who never desert your ranks, 
determined either to sky your enemies or die. 
— Nothing of this is true : we perceive you in 



in the anny of Pausanias who had been engaged against 
the Persians, and who was acquainted with their mode 
of fighting. 

It seems very singi^ar that M. Larcher should not re^ 
member, that there was a roan in the army of Pausanias 
who had fought with the Persians, escaped the great de. 
stmction of his countrymen, and consequently could have 
informed liis fellow soWers in what manner the Persians 
fought See chapter \xx. of this book, in which we are 
told, that Aristodemus, who escaped from ThermopyUe, 
moetdittingnished himself at Platea, ;in order to retHevo 
his reputation. We find also, that Leonidas had sustain, 
ed many battles with the flower of the Perrian army, 
aided by his Grecian allies, before he devoted himself and 
his three hundred to death, dismissing all the rest of his 
army. 

But«fter all, the most teriouB ol^jectlon to this passage 
of Herodotus is, that it evidentiy militates with the re. 
ceived opinitms of the discipline of Sparta, and the patient 
fortitode which was the characteristic feature of that 
singular people.— 7. 

7 Maku the proposaJL]— According to Plutarch, the 
Oredaa leadov were at first exceedingly <rf!ipnded at this 
conduct of FMuanna, but were padfktd by the rennw. 
strancee of Aristkles. 
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(he act of retreating, and of deserting your poets 
before a battle is commenced ; we see 70a dele- 
gating to the Athenians the more dangerous 
attempt of opposing us, and placing yourselves 
against our slaves, neither of which actions is 
consistent with bravery. We are, therefore, 
greatly deceived in our opinion of you ; we ex- 
pected that from a love of glory you would 
have despatched a herald to us, expressing your- 
selves desirous to combat with the Persians 
alone. Listead of this we find 3rou alarm^ 
and terrified'; but as you have offered no chaU 
lenge to us, we propose one to you. As you 
are esteemed the most illustrious of your army, 
why may not an equal number of jou, on the 
part of the Greeks, and of us on the part of the 
Bariyuians, contend for victory ? If it be agree- 
able to you, the rest of our common forces may 
afterwards engage ; if this be unnecessary, we 
will alone engage, and which ever conquers 
shall be esteemed victorious over the whole' of 
the adverse army.** 

XLIX. The herald, after delivering his 
commission, waited some time for an answer ; 
not receiving any, he returned to Mardonius. 
He was exceedingly delighted, and ahready an- 
tidpating a victory, sent his cavalry to attack 
the Greeks : these with their lances and ar- 
rows materially distressed the Grecian army, 
and forbade any near approach. Advancing to 
the Gargaphian fountain, which furnished the 
Greeks with water, they disturbed' and stop- 
ped it up. The Lacedaemonians alone were 
stationed near this fountain, the other Greeks, 
according to their different stations, were more 
or less distant, but all of them in the vicinity 
of the Asopus ; but as they were debarred from 
watering here, by the missile weapons of the 
cavalry, they all came to the.fountain. 

L. In this predicament the leaders of the 



1 Ovfr the ufhoU.ySnch partial challenges, at pre. 
▼entioir an onneceanry effosion of blood, seem in cases of 
unaroidable hostilities most consonant to the dictates of 
hnnuudty, and we find them frequently adopted in the 
earlier ages of the world. The histories of Greece and 
Rome abound with innumerable examples of this Idnd } 
M war gradually refined into a science, they came into 
disuse, and in later times hare been totally laid aside.— 
T. 

2 Disturbed, ^c.]— Bellaoger is very angry with M. 
I'Abbe Gedoyn, for making Pausanias say, that Mardo. 
Bins on this occasion poisoned the water. ** The Per- 
slans, barbarians," says he, ** as they were, had a greater 
respect for the Uws of nations, and the rights of human, 
ity:— they were not poisoners.** The Greek expression 
in Herodotus is «v»»raf«{«» »m mrtx^m»» The word 
which Pausanias uses is rvHxw.— r. 



Greeks, s^ing^ the army cut off fimn the niter, 
and harassed by the cavalry, came in crowdi 
to Pausanias on the right wing, to delibente 
about these and other emergencies. Ud. 
pleasant as the present incident might be, tbe^ 
were still more distressed from their wint of 
provision ; their servants, who bad been des- 
patched to bring this from the Peloponnefie, 
were prevented by the cavah7 from retunnag 
to the camp. 

LI. The Grecian leaders, after delibentbg 
upon the subject, determined, if tbe Penuns 
should for one day more defer coming to an 
engagement, to pass to the island opposite to 
Platea, and about ten stadia from tbe Aiopss 
and the fountain Gargaphie, where tbejwereit 
present encamped. This island is tfam con- 
nected with jthe continent : tiie river, descend, 
ing from Cithteron to the plain, dindes itsdf 
into two streams, which after flowing lepuste- 
ly. for about the distance of three stadia, igun 
unite, thus forming the island which is ctUed 
Otfro^, who, according to the natives, is the 
daughter of Asopus.* The Greeks by this 
measure proposed to themselves two sdvan. 
tages ; first to be secure of water, and eecooffly 
to guard against being further annoyed b^ the 
enemy's cavalry. They resolved to deciinp tt 
the time of the second watch * by night, ust 
the Persians, perceiving them, should pursue 
and harass them with their cavalry. Itwu 
also their intention, when arrived at tbe ipot, 
where the Asopian OKroS is formed b; the 
division of the waters flowing from Cithcron, 
to detach one half of their army to the moun- 
tain to relieve a body of their servants, who, 
with a convoy of provisions, were there en- 
compassed. 

LII. After taking the above resolutioDS, 
they remained all that day much inconunoded 
by the enemy's horse : when these, at die ap> 



3 Daughter o/if M»piw.>— Diodoms Smlos, who «•• 
tions the twelve daughters of Asopns» and ApoOodoriH, 
who speaks of twenty by name, says noChhig of tkii 
Oeroe.— WeneUng. 

Diodorus Sic. speaks of iEgina, as wdl as ApoDod^m. 
which last remarks that IEgina is tbe same with (Emmf 
Perhaps It is a mistake in the test of Herodotai, tai 
(Enone is the true reading.— Z,ar«A«r. 

4 Seamd vfatch.y^ Ahont four hours after «•-*<• 
The Greeks diTided the night into three watches.-*'^- 
Cher, 

The Romans divided tiielr night into ton valdtw 
They IumI a tesserm, upon which somethiBg wwi inso^ 
ed ; tliis was given from one oentailoD to aset^ 
throughout the army, till it returned to the aiaa fti* 
whom tt was first received.— 7. 
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proach of evening, redied, and the appointed 
hour was arrived, the graater part of the Greeks 
began to move with their baggage, but without 
an J deaign of proceeding to the place before 
resolved on. The moment they began to 
march, occupied with no idea but that of ca- 
ching the cavalry, tiiey retired towards PUu 
tea, and fixed themselves near the temple of 
Juno, which is opposite to the dty, and at the 
distance tf twenty stadia from the fountain of 
Gaigaphie : in this place they encamped. 

LIII. Pausanias, observing them in motion, 
gave orders to the Lacediemonians to take their 
arms, and follow their route, presuming they 
were proceeding to the appointed station. The 
officers all showed themselves disposed to obey 
the orders of Pausanias, except Amomphare- 
tns, the son of Poliadas, captain of the band 
of Pitanatse,* who asserted that he would not 
fly before the Barbarians, and thus be acces- 
sary to the dishonour of Sparta : he hiid not 
been present at the previous consultation, and 
knew not what was intended. Pausanias and 
Euryanax, though indignant at his refusal to 
obey the orders which had been issued, were 
still but little inclined to abandon the Pitana- 
tae, on the account of their leader's obstinacy ; 
thinking, that by their prosecuting the measure 
which' the Greeks in general had adopted, 
Amompharetus and his party roust unavoid- 
ably perish. With these sentiments the Lace- 
demonians were commanded to halt, and pains 
were taken to dissuade the man from his pur- 
pose, who alone, of all the Lacedaemonians and 
Tegeata, was determined not to quit his post. 

Liy. At this crisis the Athenians deter- 
mined to remain quietly on their posts, know- 
ing it to be the genius of the Lacedseroonians 
to say one thing and think another.* But as 



6 PiUmata.'y'At this word Larefaer quotes Crom Pan. 
naiiitti the following passnge.^** There ia a port of Sparta 
called the TheomeUday where are the tom^ of the prio. 
r«fl, called Agids. Near this is a place where the Cm. 
tani assemble, and the Crotani are the body of troops 
nauied the Pitanakt. 

Thucydides.^n the contrary, asserts that there never 
w«s » body of troops at Lacednmon distingiiiBhed by 
this name.— See DxikerU editum ofTkucyd. p. 17. 

According to Heursiiu ; see his MisceUaoea Laeonica, 
I. it c 2. Thucydides says this of the cohort called 
'Xnt^trnf* See abu the soioo author's AtticoB Lcctiones. 
L i. c la 

Herodian, L ir. says, that Antoninus Caracalla Institnt- 
rd a Roman band, which he named Pitanetes. The word 
fai derived from Pitana, a daughter of Eurotas, from 
whom a dty was called, which was the country of Me* 

6 Think anoMer. 3—Artifioe and conning were adopt- 



soon as they observed the troops in motion, 
they despatched a horseman to learn whether 
the Lacedaemonians intended to remove, and 
to inquire of Pausanias what was to be done. 

LV. When the messenger arrived, he found 
the men in their ranks, but their leaders in vio- 
lent altercation. Pausanias and Euryanax were 
unsuccessfully attempting to persuade Amom- 
pharetus not to involve the Lacedsemonians 
alone in danger by remaining behind, when the 
Athenian messenger came up to them. At 
this moment, in the violence of dispute, A mom- 
pharetus took up a stone with both his hands, 
and throwing it at the feet of Pausanias, ex- 
claimed, " There is my vote for not flying be- 
fore the foreigners ;** so terming the Barbari- 
ans. Pausanias, after telling him that h^could 
be only actuated by phrenzy, turned to the 
Athenian, who delivered his commission. He 
afterwards desired him to return, and commu- 
nicate to the Athenians the state in which he 
found them, and to entreat them immediately 
to join their forces, and act in concert, as should 
be deemed expedient 

LVL The messenger accordingly returned 
to the Athenians, whilst the Spartan chiefs 
continued their disputes till the morning. Thus 
far Pausanias remained indecisive, but think- 
ing, as the event proved, that Amompharetus 
would certainly not stay behind, if the Lacedae- 
monians actually advanced, he gave orders to 
all the forces to march forwards by the heights, 
in which they were followed by the Tegeans. 
The Athenians keeping close to their ranks, 
pursued a route opposite to that of the Lace- 
daemonians ; these last, who were in great awe 
of the cavalry, advanced by the steep paths 



ed by Lycnrgns in the system of his politics. To teolixe, 
or to deceive, was made a distingmshing note and maxim 
of the ^mrtan goremment AuXtt, Hesychius expUina 
by the word cwmA^c, duplex, a sharper. The care which 
they took at Sparta to train their youth in the arts of 
wiliness and deceit, the applause which was bestowed 
on tile young knave who excelled therein, and the chaa. 
tisement inflicted on the lad who miscarried, and was 
detected, tx «««•» mXurrfrm, as one who had not yet 
learned his la«on, show thut they were reconciled to 
their name in Its worst acceptation. To give it the best 
construction, we ought to consider, that the object Ly- 
cnrgus had in view, was to render the people expert in 
the stratagems of war. ^•TM/c muiat imuv wkifux^tn^mft. 
Xenoph. de Lac. Rtp. The arms of the Spartan mon. 
archy were an eagk holding a aerpMi: syroboUrally 
representing a superiority of conning— AitT«( i^ttuttrH 
twttkiifU»H ; with this seal was their letter signed, whidi 
they sent to Onias the high priest— See Joseph. A. J. L 
xiL c. 5l See also the Trachiniae of Sophoclei», where the 
expression A*#X#f ^tttun occurs.— T. 
3 I 
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which led to dieifoot of mount Citberon ; the 
Athenians marched t)ver the plain. 

LVII. Amompharetus, never imagining that 
Pausanius would venture to abandon them, 
made great exertions to keep his men on their 
posts ; but when he saw Pausanias advancing 
with his troops, he concluded himself effectual- 
ly given up ; taking therefore his arms, he with 
his band proceeded slowly after the rest of the 
army. These continuing their^ march for a 
space of ten stadia, came to a place called Ar- 
giopius, near the river MoloCs, where is a tem- 
pie of the Eleusinian Ceres, and there halted, 
waiting for Amompharetus and his party. The 
motive of Pausanias in doing this was, that he 
might have the opportunity of returning to the 
support of Amompharetus, if he should be still 
determined not to quit his post Here Amom- 
pharetus and his band joined them ; the whole 
force of the enemy*s horse continuing as usual 
to harass them. As soon as the Barbarians 
discovered that the spot where the Greeks had 
before encamped was deserted, they put them- 
selves in motion, overtook, and materially dis- 
tressed them. 

LVIIL Mardouius being informed that the 
Greeks had decamped by night, and seeing 
their former station unoccupied, sent for Tho- 
rax of Larissae and hb brothers Eurypilus and 
Thrasydeius, and thus addressed them : « Sons 
of Aleuas,' what will you now say, seeing the 
Lacedaemonians desert their post, whom you, 
their neighbours, asserted to be men who never 
fled, but were above all others valiant. You 
have before seen them change their station in 
the camp, and you find, that in the hist night, 
they have actually taken themselves to flight 
They have now shown, that being opposed by 
men of undisputed courage, they are of no re- 
putation themselves, and are as contemptible as 
their fellow Greeks ; but as you may have had 
some testimony of their prowess, without being 
spectators of ours, I can readily enough forgive 
the praises which you rendered them. But 
that Artabttzus, from his terror of these Spar- 
tans, should assert an opinion full of pusillani- 



Sons ofAletuu.2 — 

New, LiTlwin Thorax, and tht mt 

Of AWaadUn race, now, Theban lofds. 

Judge of the Kpaitom Jutly. Vsnntcd high 

Por ancsauaplcd prowcw, them you taw 

Flcsl chanfle their place, Impoahig on the mmm 

Of Athens twice the Cormfalable task 

To t»c* roy ch oeo n Peretone; nazt, they gave 

To my defiance no reply ) and latt. 

At* fled bcAwe me \ can your angnr> show 

AbrttctoaMnthaaafiMdiRnayd? Btc^AtkaiaU. 



mity, and endeavour to pKvail on ns to leave 
this station, and retire to Thebes, fills me wi^ 
astonishment — The king, however, shall hear 
from me of his conduct ; but of this more here- 
after : let us, therefore, not suffer these men to 
escape, but pursue them vigorously, and cfaas- 
tiae them with becoming severity for their ac- 
cumulated injuries to Persia.*' 

LIX. Having thus expresBed himself, he 
led the Persians over the Asopus, and puisued 
the path which the Greeks had taken, whom he 
considered as flying firom his arms. The La- 
cedsemonians and Tegeana were the ade objects 
of his attack, for the Athemana, who had 
marched over the plain, were concealed by the 
hills from his view. The other Persian lead- 
ers seeing the troops moving, as if in pursuit of 
the Greeks, raised their standards, and followed 
the rout with great impetuoeity, but without 
regularity or discipline ; they hurried on with 
tumultuous shouts, considering the Greeks as 
absolutely in their power. 

LX. When Pausanias found himsdf thus 
pressed by the cavalry, he sent a bocseman 
with the following message to the Athcniaiis : 
** We are menaced, O Athenians, by a battle, 
the event of which wiU determine the freedom 
or slavery of Greece ; and in this perplexity 
you, as well as ourselves, have, in the preoad- 
ing night, been deserted by our allies. It b 
nevertheless our determination to defend our- 
selves to the last, and to render you such asais- 
tance as we may be able. If the enemy's hone 
had attacked you, we should have thought it 
our duty to have marched with the Tcgeata, 
who are in our rear, and still faithful to Greece, 
to your support As the whole operation of 
the enemy seems directed against us, it beoooMS 
you to give us the relief we materially want ; 
but if you yourselves are so circumstanced, as 
to be unable to advance to our assistance, at 
least send us a body of archers. We conieas, 
that in this war your activity has been far die 
most conspicuous, and we therefore presume 
on your compliance with our request* 

LXI. The Athenians, without hesitadon, 
and with determined bravery, advanced to com- 
municate the relief which had been required. 
When they were already on their march, the 
confederate Greeks, in the service of the king, 
intercepted and attacked them ; they were thus 
prevented from assisting the Lacedsmooians, 
a circumstance which gave them extreme ua. 
easiness. In this situation the Spartans, to the 
amount of fifty thousand light armed troops. 
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with Uuree thousand Tegeats,* who on no 
occasion were separated from them, offered a 
solemn sacrifice,' with the resolution of en- 
coimitering Mardonios. The Tiedms, how- 
erer, were not auspicious, and in the mean 
time many of them were shiin, and more 
wonnded. The Persians, under the protec- 
tion of their bucklers,* showered their arrows 



2 Tegeata.y- 

Of the Spartans there were . 5,000 

Seven Helots to each ^wrtan 35,000 

Lacedamonfams 5,000 

A Ught wmed soldier to eadi Laoedae. 

monian 5,000 

Tegeatae 1,500 

lighUarmed TegeatsB .... 1,500 

Total . . 58,000 
See diaptcrs xxviii and xxix. 

3 5acn/Sc«. 3— Platarrh gives rarioiu particulars of 
this action omitted by Herodotus, wfaidi the reader per. 
haps may as well like to see In the words of Oknrer, who 
IMS afanost literally copied Plutarch : 

tflaia to Uw Tkttm, tmt th» iM p> rtifi n tme 
B««Mb oo tifii propitkms. Now ftUl nigh 
Tha fbremoM Psnlan hotw dbdufs* •rooad 
Tb«lr>v^liM, darts, uMl «»•«•> Sputt's cbtoT, 
In calm respect of fauocpicioiu hMv«n. 
Directs each soldier at his fbet to rest 
The passt** shield, Mtbrntotlve to endare 
Th' aMault, and watch a signal from the gods. 
A second time oufkronnhlo prare 
The ▼icUmTs eotrails^-Unnmltted showers 
Of pointed arms distribnie woond* and death. 
A second victim Meeds : th* gifb'ring ibes 
To maltltiide ai* grown : the showers of dcaUi 
Increase. Then melted into flowing grief 
Paasanian pride.— Ue towards the <too lemeto 
Of Jono UfUcg hto afflicted ejc% 
Thnaeappliant spake: O g eddses, let my hopes 
Be not deteted, whaliMr to obtain 
A victory so glonons, or expire 
Without dlshonoar to Herralean blood.— 
The eaortflce to pt esps r e u i, Inu 

PMter gires a pkrttcolar aeooont of the mode of divi. 
nation, by inspecting the entrails. If they were whole 
and sound, had their natural place, colour, and propor. 
tlon, all was well ; if any thing was out of order, or 
wanting, erll was portended. The palpltatioa ol the 
entrails was nnfortnnate; if the liver was bad they in- 
aperted no fisrther. For other particulars, see Potter. 
The Roman mode of divination by the entrails, was the 
same as that of the Greeks.— 7*. 

4 T%eir bw!kkn.y^Th9 Persian bodders were made 
of osier, and covered with sldn.— See Taylor on Dewos- 
thenet, vol Ui. p. 62a 

This pamage has perplexed the commentators. Bel. 
langer understands that the Peniaas made a rampart of 
thdr bucklers, behind which they used their arrows. 
Larcher approves of this, but It seems attended with 
many difficulties. Did they approach within a given 
distance of the enemy, and then pile up their bucklers by 
way of entrenchment f If so. In case of defeat, they be- 
caose naked and defenceless ; for how. In the tumult of 
action, and the terror of a vktorloos foe, cookl they undo 
their entrenchment, and each recover his buckler. In 
Homer we find, that Teocer shot Ms arrows under the 
prottottonoftheshleklof Ajax; andthough lam hardly 



upon the Spartans with prodigious effect At 
this moment Pausanias, observing the entrails 
still unfavourable, looked earnestly cowards the 
temple of Juno at Platea, imploring the inter- 
position of the goddess, and entreating her to 
prevent their disgrace and defeat 

LXII. Whilst he was in the act of suppli- 
cating the goddess, the Tegeatie advanced 
against the Barbarians: at the same moment 
the sacrifices became favourable, and Pausanias, 
at the head of his Spartans, went up boldly to 
the enemy. The Persians, throwing aside 
their bows, prepared to receive them. The 
engagement commenced before the barricade :* 
vrhen this was thrown down, a conflict took 
phce near the temple of Ceres, which was con- 
tinued with unremitted obstinacy till the for- 
tune of the day was decided. The Barbarians 
seizing their adversaries* lances, broke them in 
pieces, and discovered no inferiority either in 
strength or courage ; but their armour was in- 
eflSdent, their attack without skill, and their 
inferiority, with respect to discipline, conspicu- 
ous. In whatever manner they rushed upon 

I the enemy, from one to ten at a time, they were 

I cut in pieces by the Spartans. 

I LXII I. The Greeks were most severely 
pressed where Mardonius himself on a white 
horse,* at the bead of a thousand chosen Per- 

. sians, directed his attack. As long as he lived, 

I the Persians, both in their attack and defence, 
conducted themselves well, and slew great num- 
bers of the Spartans ; but as soon as Mardon- 
ios was shdn, and the band which fought near 
his person, and which was the flower of the 
army, was destroyed, all the rest turned their 
backs and fled. They were much oppressed 
and encumbered by their long dresses, besides 
which they were lightly armed, to oppose men 
in full and complete armour. 

LXIV. On this day, as the oracle had be- 
fore predicted, the death of Leonidas was am- 
ply revenged upon Mardonius, and the most 

warranted to make the assertion. It by no means seems 
Improbable, that with the archers a body of shiekl 
bearers might be distributed, to enabk) them to take 
their aim with more steadiness and certainty.— 7. 

ft Airrioad^.3— Hie former difficulty here recurs ; the 
Greek Uwtftrm yt^jm^ and the rnh are explained to be 
thePwslanshMds. But whilst tiie Greeks were endea- 
vouring to overturn this, were the Perriaas ^glril^ 
without shields ?— 7. 

Whit« hone^y^ 



The sosi of Oehryas ft«a a now.whtts steed 
Shot tenor.— Then si l e ct ed watrtan charged t 



Who shaved lenown with Cyrwa. 
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glorious victory* which has ever been recorded, 
was then obtained by Pausanias, son of Cleom- 
. brotus, and grandson of Anaxandrides. The 
other ancestors, which he had in common with< 
Leonidas, I have before mentioned. Biardon. 
ius was slain by Aimnestus, a Spartan of dis- 
dnguished reputation, who long after this Per- 
sian war, widi three hundred men, was kiUed 
in an engagement at Stenyderus, in which he 
opposed the united force of the Messenians. 

LXV. The Persians, routed by the Spar- 
tans at PUitea, fled in the greatest confusion 
towards their camp, and to the wooden en. 
trenchment which they had constructed in the 
Theban territories. It seems to me somewhat 
surprising, that although the battle was fought 
near the grove of Ceres, not a single Persian 
took refuge in the temple, nor was slain near it ; 
but the greater part of them perished beyond 
the limits of the sacred ground. If it may be 
allowed to form any conjecture on divine sub- 
jects, I should think that the goddess interfer- 
ed to prevent their entrance, because on a for- 
mer occasion they had burned her temple* at 
Eleusis. Such was the issue of the battle of 
Platea. 

LXV I. Artabaxus, the son of Pharnaces, 
who had from the first disapproved of the king's 
leaving Mardonius behind him, and who had 
warmly, though unsuccessfully, endeavoured to 
prevent a battle, determined on the following 
measures. He wasat the headof no small body 
of troops; they amounted to forty thousand 
men : being much averse to the conduct of 
Mardonius, and foreseeing what the event of an 
engagement must be, he prepared and com- 
manded his men to follow him wherever he 
should go, and to remit or increase their speed 



I Gloriout victoTjf.y^lt was prindpally, says the an- 
tbor of the Voyage du Jeime Anachanis, to the rictories 
which the Athenians obtained over the Persians, that they 
owed the ruin of their andent oonetitation. After the 
battle of Platea, It was ordered that the dtisens of the 
lower classes, who had been exdoded by Solon the prin- 
cipal maglstrades, should from that time hare the prirl. 
leffe of obtaining tliem. The wise Aristidea, who pre- 
▼ented tliis decree, afforded a calamitous example to 
those who succeeded him in command ; they were first 
compelled to flatter the multitude, and finally to bow 
before it Formerly they disdained to attend the general 
apimlilliiiij but as soon as goremment had ordained, that 
a gratMration of three oboli should be given to whoever 
assisted at them, they rushed there In crowds, driving 
away the affluent by tlieir presence and their fhries, and 
insolentiy substituting their caprices for laws^r. 

9 Burned her Umplf.y-'l fetor the remark of Mr 
Gibbon, that tite style of Herodotus Is half sceptical and 
half superstitious, will here be thought true.— 7. 



by his example. He then drew out his anrr, 
as if to attack the enemy ; but he soon met the 
Persians flying from them : he then imme- 
diately and precipitately fled with all bis troops 
in disorder, not directing his course to the en- 
trenchment or to Thebes, but towards Phods, 
intending to gain the Hellespont with sll pos- 
sible speed. — la this manner did these troops 
conduct themselves. 

LXVIL Of those Greeks who were in the 
royal army, all eicept the Boeotians, flom s 
preconcerted design, behaved themsdfei iU. 
The Boeotians fought the Athenians with ob> 
stinate resolution : those Thebans who were 
attached to the M edes made very coosideraUe 
exertions, fighting with such coursge, thst three 
hundred of their first and boldest citizen fell 
by the swords of the Athenians. They fled 
at length, and pursued their way to Thebes, 
avoiding the route which the Persisni hsd 
taken with tho immense multitude of confe- 
derates, who, so far from making any exertiooi, 
had never struck a blow. 

LXVIII. To me it appears, that the coo- 
duct of the Barbarians in general, was decided 
by that of the Persians. Before they hsd H 
all engaged with the enemy, they took tiieoi- 
selves to flight, seeing the Persians do lo. The 
whole army, however, fled in confusion, eicept 
the horse,, and those of the Boeotians in psrti- 
cular, who were of essential service in coTerisg 
the retreat, being constantly at hand to defend 
their flying friends from the Greeks, who ooo- 
tinued the pursuit with great slaughter, 

LXIX. In the midst of all this tumult, in- 
telligence was conveyed to those Greeks posted 
near the temple of Juno, and remote from the 
battle, that the event was decided, and Psos»- 
ias victorious. The Corinthians instsntlyt 
without any regularity, hurried over the hilli 
which ky at the foot of the mountain, to snite 
at the temple of Ceres. The McgarisM snd 
Phliasians, with the same intentions, posted 
over the phiin, the more direct and obw«» 
road. As they approached the enemy, they 
were observed by the Theban horse, commsndfd 
by Asopodorus, son of Timander, who, tsking 
advantage of their want of order, rushed upon 
them and slew six hundred, driving the rest to- 
wards mount Cithaeron. Thus did these perish 
ingloriously. 

LXX. The Pendans, and a promiscoow 
multitude along with them, as soon ss they 
arrived at the entrenchment, endeavonred to 
climb the turrets, before the Lacedemow** 
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ihould come up with them. Haritig effected 
this, they endeavoured to defend themselTes as 
well as they could. The Lacedaemonians soon 
arrived, and a severe engagement commenced 
at the entrenchment. Before the Athenians 
came up, the Persians not only defended them- 
selves well, but had the advantage, as the Lace- 
daemonians were ignorant of the proper method 
of attack ; but as soon as the Athenians ad- 
vanced to their support, the battle was renewed 
with greater fierceness, and long continued. 
The valour and firmness of the Athenians 
finally prevailed. Having made a breach, they 
rushed into the camp: the Tegeatse were the 
first Greeks that entered> and were they who 
phmdered the tent of Mardonius, taking from 
thence, among other things, the manger ' from 
which his horses were fed, made entirely of 
brass, and very curious. This was afterwards 
deposited by Uie Tegeatse in the temple of the 
Alean Minerva : the rest of the booty was car- 
ried to the spot where the conmion plunder was 
collected. As soon as their entrenchment was 
thrown down, the Barbarians dispersed them- 
selves different ways, without exhibiting any 
proof of their former bravery : they were, in- 
deed, in a state of stupefaction and terror, from 
seeing their immense multitude overpowered in 
so short a period. So great was the slai^hter 
made by the Greeks, that of this army, which 
consisted of three hundred thousand men, not 
three thousand escaped, if we except the forty 
thousand who fled with Artabazus. The La- 
cedaemonians of Sparta lost ninety-one men ; 
the Tegeatae sixteen ; the Athenians Bfty- 
two.* 

LXXL Of those who most distinguished 
themselves on the part of the Barbarians, are 
to be reckoned the Persian infantry, the Sacian 
cavalry, and lastly Mardonius himself. Of the 
Gredcs, the Tegeatae and Athenians were em- 
inently conspicuous; they were, nevertheless, 
inferior to the Lacedaemonians. The proof 
of this with me is, that though the former con- 
quered those to whom they were opposed, the 
hitter vanquished the pride and strength of the 
Barbarian army. The most daring of the Spar- 

S J/on^vr.}— One of Uie later Roman emperon, I be. 
IWe it was Caracalls, fed a favourite borse from a mail- 
get of aoUd ^UL— 7. 

4 Fi/iy-tvo.y-The Greeks, according to Plutarch, lost 
in all 1,300 men; all those who were slain of the Athen- 
iana were of one particular tribe. Flut^rdi is much in. 
censed at Herodotus for his account of this battle ; but 
the authority of our historian seems entitled to most 
credit.— r. 



tans, in my opinion, was Aristodemus: the 
same who alone returning from Thermopylae fell 
into disgrace and infamy; next to him, Posi- 
donius, Philocyon,and Amompharetusthe Spar- 
tan, behaved best. Nevertheless, when it was 
disputed in conversation what individual had on 
that day most distinguished himself, the Spar- 
tans who were present said, that Aristodemus, 
being anxious to die conspicuously, as an ex- 
piation of his former crime, in an emotion of 
fury had broke from his rank» and performed 
extraordinary exploits; but that Posidonius had 
no desire to lose his life, and therefore his behavi- 
our was the more glorious : but this remark 
might have proceeded from envy. All those 
of whom I have spoken, as slain on this day, 
were highly honoured, except Aristodemus. 
To him, for the reason above mentioned, no 
respect was paid, as having voluntarily sought 
death. 

LXXII. The above were those who gained 
the greatest reputation in the battle of Phitea. 
Callicrates, the handsomest man, not only of 
all the Lacedaemonians, but of all the Greeks, 
was not slain in actual engagement; whilst 
Pausanias was sacrificing he was sitting in his 
rank, and received a wound in his side from an 
arrow. In the heat of the conflict he was car- 
ried off, lamenting to Aimnestus, a man of 
Platea, not that he perished for his country, 
but that he died without any personal exertions, 
without performing any deed of valour worthy 
of himself, or his desire of renown. 

LXXIII. The most eminent on this ocoa- 
sion of the Athenians is said to have been 
Sophanes, the son of Eutychides, of the Dece- 
lean tribe. The Deceleans, at some former 
period, according to the Athenians, did what 
proved for ever of the greatest advantage to 
them. The Tjmdaridae had, with a numerous 
force, invaded Attica, to recover Helen,^ and 
had driven away all the natives, without being 
able to discover where Helen was. On this 
emergence, the Deceleans are reported, and, as 
some say, Deceleus himself, to have discovered 



5 HeUn.'y^He\eiQ, as erery body knows, was the 
daughter of Tyndams, and the sifter of Castor and Pol- 
lux : she was carried off by Theseus, when, according 
to Hellanicus, he was fifty years old. She was not then 
marriageable, probably not more than ten. This event 
consequently happened many years before Menelans 
married her, and Fsris carried her away. The Greeks 
were ten 3r»arB assembling forces for the ^ege, which 
continued ten years ** Hiis is the twentieth year of my 
arrival at Troy,^* says Helen, in the Iliad, at which time 
she muit have been in her tldrty.^izth yev.'-Lar^er. 
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what was required, and to have conducted the 
invaders to Aphidme, which Titacus,' a native 
of the place, delivered into his hands. To this 
measure they were induced, partly from a sense 
of the infamy which was occasioned by the 
crime of Theseus, and partly from the fear 
that tlie whole territories of Attica would be 
ravaged. On account of this action, an im- 
munity from taxes in Sparta, which has con- 
tinued to the present period, was granted to the 
Deceleans, as well as a place of honour in the 
public assemblies. In the war which many 
yean afterwards' took place between the 
Athenians and the Peloponnesians, the Lace- 
daemonians laying waste the rest of Attica, 
spared Decelea alone. 

LXXIV. Of thb people was Sophanes> 
who so greatly distinguished himself among the 
Athenians, though the particulars of his con- 
duct are differently represented. He is report- 
ed by some to have carried before him an an- 
ehor of iron, secured by a leathern thong to his 
breast-plate : this, when the enemy approached, 
he threw on the ground, lest their rushing up- 
on him might remove him from his rank : when 
the enemy fled he took up his anchor, and pur- 
sued them. Another report says, that he did 
not carry a real anchor, but merely the impres- 
sion of one upon his shield, which he continually 
moved about 

LXXV. Another noble action is told of 
this Sophanes : when the Athenians besieged 
^gina, he challenged, and killed in single 
combat, Eurybates' of Argos, who had conquer- 
ed in the Pentathlon. Sometime after this battle 
of Platea, whilst exerting himself with great 
bravery as leader of the Athenians, in conjunc- 
tion with Leagrus, the son of Glaucon, he lost 
his life; he was slain by the Edonians at 
Datus,* in a contest about some gold mines. 



LXXVI. After this victory of the Greeki 
over the Barbarians at Pbtea, a woman beir. 
ing of the event, came to the Greeks is a sop- 
pliant. She was the concubine of Phanndittt,* 
a Persian, die son of Teaspes ; both she and 
heriennde attendants were sopeibly draisediB 
habits of the richest embroidery. Deseendiiif 
from her carriage, she approached the Laeete. 
monians, who were still engaged in sUughter, 
and addressing herself to Pausaniss, who sbe 
saw commanded, and whose name and country 
she had before known : " Prince of Sparta," 
said she, embracing his knees,* '*be my ddi. 
verer from servitude : you have idready meiited 
my gratitude, by exterminating those wbo re- 
vered neither gods nor demons. I am a Coia 
by birth; daughter of Hegetoridas, grand- 
daughter of Antagoras ; the Persian earned me 
off violently from Cos, and detained me witk 
him." " Be under no alarm,** answered Pan- 
sanias, " both because you are a suppUaDt,*aBd 
i because, if what you say be true, yoa are the 
daughter of Hegetoridas of Cos, to whom, of 
all his countr3rmen, I am most bound by tbe 
ties of hospitality.** He then recommeirded 
her to the care of the ephori, who were present, 
and finally, at her request, removed her to 
iBgina. 

LXXVII. After the departure of this wo- 
man, and when the battle was finally decided, 
the Mantineans arrived. Their not coming in 
time for the engagement they esteemed a fieri- 



1 7Ytocitf.>- There was a town in Attica called Tita. 
ddffi, doobtless so called from this TMacvuL-^Lareher. 
It is not mentioned by Spon, in his book de Pagte At- 



2 Afofijf pmr$ afterwardt.y-'The battle of Platea took 
place in the second year of the 'iMh Olympiad ; tlie Pelo- 
ponnedan war oonunenoed in the spring ai the fint jrear 
of the 87th Olympiad, that is, near forty-eight years 
alter the battle of Flaiem^-^Larcher. 

3 Bwybatef.y-'He was conqueror in tiie Nemeaa 
games, and Paosanias relate the partioolar manner in 
which he was slain. See our author, book ri. chap 92. 
This Eurybates must not be confounded with the Eury. 
bates who beirayed Craaus, and whose name became 
proTerbial for a traitor. The latter was of Ephesus, the 
former of Argoe.— /,arcA«r. 

4 X>a<it«.3*Upon this place Bfeursius, in his Lectioues 



AtticsB, employs a whole diapter, corredii^ «nn 
concerning it committed by Stephanus and Hetydiiai. 
Stephanns the geographer places it in Thrace, PUil«sf 
in Macedonia, on the confines of Thrace ; Eoststhioi so 
Dionyaius agrees with Ptolemy, pladng Dstasoatlt 
banks of the Strymon, arirer of Macedonia.— 7. 

5 Pharand(aes.'}'-TMa man commanded the XmB 
and Colchiana. See b. tIL e* 79. 

6 Embracing hit Jbieey.]— Thia was a eooiaoo, snd 
inde^d very natural act of extreme humility, and sera. 
est supplications, innumerable instances oocnr of ilske> 
Ing practised in andent writers, and in Homer partki- 
larly. Priam, when he goes to beg of AchillM tke 
body of Hector, throws himself at his faet,aBd mkntm 
his knees: 

Unamn bj thcw th« kinff hit cntij made. 
And prottralr new bdbr* AdriHa* lakl ; 
Hudden (a v«Dcnbl« tiflht) «rpwn. 
Embraced hi* knc««, and baUMd hit hands in lean; 
Thot» dixcttal hamU hia kiMS ivnsVl. tmbraad 
B<Mi with Um bcM, Um daacwt of bia Uaed. 
These six lines are expressed with mock gmHf 
pathos and beauty by Homer In tfiree.— T. 

7 SuppliantySee thto Odyssey, book tE «Hl-l^» 
Translation : ' 

To rate a lowly ■appUant from dw anaai 
Befit! amonaich. 
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oiM calamity, aod an incident for which they 
ought to undergo a voluntary punishment — 
Having learned that the Medea, under Arta- 
bazas,* had taken themselves to flight, they 
determined to pursue them as far as Thessaly, 
from which they were with some difficulty dis- 
suaded by the Lacedaemonians : afterwardsj on 
their return home, they sent their leaders into 
banishment. The Eleans arrived after the 
Mantineans, and expressing the same regret, 
they also returned, and banished their com- 
manders. Such was the conduct of these two 
people. 

LXXVIIL Among the troops of the 
.^ginetae, assembled at Platea, was Lampon,' 
one of their principal citizens, and son of 
Pytheas. This man went to Pausanias, giving 
him the following most impious counsel : " Son 
of Cleombrotus, what yon have done is beyond 
comparison splendid, and deserving admiration. 
The deity, in making you the instrument of 
Greece's freedom, has placed you far above all 
your predecessors in glory ; in concluding this 
business, so conduct yourself, that your repu- 
tation may be still increased, and that no Bar- 
barian may ever again attempt to perpetrate 
atrocious actions against Greece. When Le- 
onidas was sUin at Thermopylae, Mardonius 
and Xerxes cut off his head, and suspended his 
body from a cross. Do the same with respect 
to Mardonius, and you will deserve the ap- 
plause of Sparta and Greece, and avenge the 
cause of your uncle Leonidas.'* Thus spake 
Lampon, thinking he should please Pausanias. 

LXXIX. *« Friend of iEgina," replied 
Pausanias, " I thank you for your good inten- 
tions, and commend your foresight ; but what 
you say nolates every principle of equity.'* 
After elevating me, my country, and this recent 
victory, to the summit of .fame, you again de- 
press us to infamy, in recommending me to 
inflict vengeance on the dead.** You say, in- 



8 Artabazut.'}—lie oonimanded the Parthinns and 
Chorasraians, coDstotiiig of forty thooaand mea See 
book vil. c 66. 

I,am/Mm. >—Thb Lampon waa of a family Ulustriona 
no less for the prizes they obtained at the lathmean and 
Nemean games, than for their noble origin. He was 
the ion of Pytheas, to whom the fifth Nemean Ode of 
Pindar was addressed ; whidi see. 

10 0/e7U»/y. 3— Pausanias altered materially afterwards. 
He aspired to the supreme power, became magnificent 
and laxurious, fierce and vindictive. See Thucydidce, 
I i C128. 29, 30, SiC.^Larcher. 

11 On the dead.^—ThiB sentiment is fireqnently express. 
od by ancient and modem authors. Homer says, 

T* inralt tlM dead it cxmI odcI nnjutl. 



deed, that by such ^ an action, I shall exalt my 
character; but I think it is more consistent 
with the conduct of Barbarians than of Greeks, 
as it is one of those things for which we re- 
proach them. I must therefore dissent from 
the .Sginetae, and all those who approve their 
sentiments. For me, it is sufficient to merit 
the esteem of Sparta, by attending to the rules 
of honour, both in my words and actions : Le- 
onidas, whom you wish me to avenge, has, I 
think, received the amplest vengeance. The 
deaths of this immense multitude must suffi- 
ciently have atoned for him, and for those who 
fell with him at Thermopyhe. I would advise 
you in future, having these sentiments, to avoid 
my presence ; and I would have you think it a 
favour that I do not punish you." 

LXXX. Pausanias afterwards proclaimed 
by a herald, that no person should touch any of 
the booty ; and he ordered the helots to ooUect 
the money into one place. They, as they dis. 
persed " themselves over the camp, found tenta 
decorated with gold and silver, couches of the 
same, goblets, cups, and drinking vessels of 
gold, besides sacks of gold, and silver cauldrona 
placed on carriages. The dead bodies they 
stripped of bracelets, chains, and sdmetars of 
gold; to their habits of various colours they 
paid no attention. Many things of value the 
helots secreted, and sold them to the iEginetse ; 
others, unable to conceal, they were obliged to 



Dr Yonng, in his play of the Revenge, makes Zanga say, 

1 war not with th« dead. 

And in the Complaint, Night iiL 190^ 
What guilt 
Can equal vloIaUons of the dead: 
Tb« dead how lacrcd : iwcred b the dost 
or this hcarm labonr'd fonn. 

But perhaps the most forcible and elegant sentiments on 
this subject may be found in the Antigone of Sophocles ; 
where Antigone, in defiance of the edicts of Creon, at the 
peril of her own life, buries the dead body of her brother 
Polynices. 

12 A» they ditperted.'y-'ThiB circnmstaooe and beha- 
vionr of the helots necessarily remind ns of the foor le- 
prons men, 2 Kings, chap. viL ver. 8. 

** And when these lepers came to the nttermost part 
of the camp, they went into one tent, and did eat and 
drink, and carried thence silver and gold and raiment, 
and went and hid it ; and came again and entered into 
another tent, and carried thenee also, and went and hid 
if 

The plunder of the Syrian camp by the kfaig of Israel 
resembles in many other partirulars what is here de> 
scribed of the Persian camp by Herodotos. See on the 
events related in this chapter, Diodorus Sc. I. iL c 96 ; 
Plutarch's Life of Aristidee ; Thucyd. L IIL c 1 14 ; JESian 
V. History, vol IL p. 690, where we are told that the 
JEginetsB were the first coiners of money.— r. 
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produce. The ^ginetae from this became 
exceedingly rich ; for they purchased gold of 
the helots at the price of brass. 

LXXXI. From the wealth thus collected, 
a tenth part was selected for sacred purposes. 
To the deity of Delphi was presented a golden 
tripod, ' resting on a three-headed snake of 
brass: it was placed near the altar. To the 
Olympian god they erected a Jupiter,' ten cubits 
high : to the god of the Isthmus, the figure of 
Neptune, in brass, seven cubits high. When 
this was done, the remainder of the plunder 
was divided among the army, according to their 
merits: it consisted -of Persian concubines, 
gold, silver, beasts of burden, with various 
riches. What choice things were given to those 
who most distinguished themselves at Platea," 
has never been mentioned, though certain pre- 
sents, I believe, were made them. It is certain, 
that to Pausanias was given a tenth part of the 
whole, consisting, among other things, of wo- 
men, horses, talents, and camels. 

LXXXII. It is farther recorded, that when 
Xerxes fled from Greece, he left all his equi- 
page to Mardonius t Pausanias seeing this com- 
posed of gold, silver, and cloth of the richest 
embroidery, gave orders to the cooks and do- 
mestics to prepare an entertainment for him, 
as for Mardonius. His commands were execu- 
ted, and he beheld couches of gold and silver, 
tables of the same, and every thing that was 
splendid and magnificent Astonished at the 
spectacle, he again Mrith a smile directed his 
servants to prepare a Lacedaemonian repast 



1 Tripod.y— On the sulject of imdent tripods, tee 
MonttBUCoa, vol U. p. 8& What Herodotus here says 
is conflrroed by Pausanias, in Phoc book, p. G33. — T. 

S JupiUr.'}~-See Faosanias, Elis. c xxia 

** Near the senate house is a Jupiter without an in. 
snription, and anoUier, whldi was dedicated by those 
who fought against Mardonius at Platea : the names of 
the states, whose snt^ects were in that action, being in- 
scribed upon the base of the figure, wliich was made by 
Anaxagoras of iEgina. Tlie Lacedsemonians are the 
first, the Athenians next, then the Corintliians, fourthly 
the Sryonians, then tl>e iEginetsp, Scc.—Larcher. 

3 At PlaUa.y-'Tbai sagacious and entertaining tra. 
Teller, Mr Coxe, relates in his vol L of Switserland, 
that the people of Claris, to the amount only of three 
hundred and fifty, assisted by tliirty Sviitzers, not only 
repulsed, but Tanqnished with a prodigious slaughter, 
an army of fifteen thousand Austrians. ** This surpris- 
ing victory," says lie, " gained by a handful of men, 
against an enemy so superior in number (instances of 
which are by no means rare in the history of Switzer. 
land) render the wonderful combats of Marathon and 
Platea perfectly credible. '*~r. 

This battle took place on the fourth of tlie month 
BoedrcMuion, which oorre^onda with our September. 



When this was ready, the contrast wis to 
striking, that he huighing sent for the Gredin 
leaders : when they were asseonbled, he showed 
them the two entertainments: *<Men of 
Greece,'* said he, *< I have called pu together 
to bear testimony to the king of Persia's foDj, 
who forsook all his luxury to plunder us who 
live in so much poverty."* These were the 
words which Pausanias is said to have used to 
the Grecian leaders. 

LXXXIIL In succeeding times, msnyof 
the Plateans found on the field of battle, chests 
of gold, silver, and other riches. This thing 
also happened : when the flesh had fallen from 
the bones of the dead bodies, the Platesns, in 
removing them to some other spot, discoyered 
a scull of one entire bone, without any sutore.* 
Two jaw-bones also were found with their 
teeth, which though divided were of one entire 
bone," the grinders as well as the rest The 
bones of a man also were seen five cnbiu high. 

LXXXIV. The body of Mardonhu wss 
removed the day after the battle : but it is not 
known by whom. I have heard the interment 
of Mardonius ascribed to various people of dif. 
ferent nations : and I know that many persom 
received on this account liberal presents from 
Artontas, his son ; but who it actually wts 
that privately removed and buried the body of 
Mardonius, I have never been able to ascertain. 
It has sometimes been imputed to Diooysio- 
phanes, a native of Ephesus. 

LXXXV. The Greeks, after the division 
of the plunder of Platea, proceeded to inter their 
dead, each nation by themselves.' The Lace- 
daemonians* sunk three trenches ; in the one 



4 Potferfy.^U this remark were made with tntb 
with respect to the Greeks, how much more pertiae^ 
does it appear, comparing the Scythians with Ibe I^* 
sians, against whom Darius unsoooessfhlly leds naoMr. 
onsarmy. 

5 Withoui any Mf/itre.3~Father Hardooin, ia aoot» 
on a passage of Pliny, obMirres, that Albert, Har^"' 
Brandenburg, sumamed the Oennan AchUki, hi' * 
scull without a sutuse. — Lareher. 

Natural historians hare remarked this pecuHsrity te 
the sculls of mauy persons. It has also been aArflM^ of 
the celebrated cardinal Ximenes.— 7. 

6 Entire 6oiML>.PyTrhua, king of Epims, had U* 
teeth of one entire bone, though dlsttort fro« sscfc 
otlier. It has been related also of many-— i^o*'''^- 

7 By ttem«/p«. J-The Lacedamionians and Atbsnlsa* 
had an appropriate burial ; the other Greeks were in- 
terred promiscuously.— Zordber. 

8 The LaeeAemomamM.y'yfe learn from WuW**. 
that it was not unusual to separate the oommso'^'* 
from the common mea— See Montfimeomt vol v. I^ '^ 

&c.-r. 
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they deposited the bodies of their priests,' 
among whom were Posidonius, Amomphare- 
tus, Philocyon, and CalUcrates : in the second 
were interred the other Spartans ; in the third 
the helots. The Tegeats were buried by 
themselves, but with no distinction ; the Athe- 
nians in like manner, and also the M^iarians 
and Phliasians who were slain by the cavalry. 
Mounds of earth were raised over the bodies of 
all these people. With respect to the others 
shown at Platea, I am told they were raised by 
those, who being ashamed of their absence 
from the battle, wished to secure the esteem of 
posterity. There inhere a monument said to 
be that of the ^ginetie, but this I have been 
informed was raised ten years after the battle, 
by Cleades of Platea, the son of Autodicus, 
at the particular request of the ^ginetae, to 
whom he was bound by the ties of hospitality. 

(iXXXVL Having buried their dead on 
the plain of Platea, the Greeks, after serious 
deliberation, resolved to attack Thebes, and 
demand the persons of those who had taken 
part with the Medes. Of these the most dis- 
tinguished were Timegenides and Attaginus, 
the leaders of the faction. They determined, 
unless these were given up, not to leave 
Thebes, without utterly destroying it. On the 
eleventh day after the battle, they besieged the 
Thebans, demanding the men whom we have 
named. They refused to surrender them ; in 
consequence of which, their lands were laid 
waste, and their vralls attacked. 

LXXXVII. This violence being continued, 
Timegenides, on the twentieth day, thus ad- 
dressed the Thebans : " Men of Thebes,»« 
since the Greeks are resolved not to retire from 
Thebes till they shall either have destroyed it, br 
you shall deliver us into their power, let not 
fiootia on our account be fiirther distressed. 
If their demand of our persons be merely a pre- 



9 Their prietU.y—ToT rmt l^^, ValeoMr thinkt we 
may rend tmv mvuk , the knighta of whom w« lewn, b. 
▼JU. c. W4. Theae were three handred— 7. 

10 Hen of 7A«6m.]— The gmllant beharlour of Time- 
Ttnldet on thit oocmakm will remind the English reader 
of the ilcfe of Cshde by Edward the Third, when Eos. 
tan de St Pierre, one oT the principal inhabitant*, be. 
hayed precisely in a similar manner. He dedared him. 
••If wllUnf to suffsr death for the safety of his fHends and 
fellow Htlaeni. The entreaties of Fhillppa, Henry's 
^Men, induced the English roooarch to behave with 
nore magnanimity than we And Pansanias did. The 
cMsens of CaUb saved their lives, received magnificent 
pTm<*nts, and were dismissed in safety. See the story 
•dnirably told by Hume, vol. ii. p. 442. 



tence to obtain money, let us satisfy them from 
the wealth of the public, as not we alone, but 
all of us have been equally and openly active on 
the part of the Medes ; if their real object in • 
besieging Thebes, is to obtain our persons, we 
are ready to go ourselves and confer with them." 
The Thebans approving his advice sent iou 
mediately a herald to Pausanias, saying they * 
were ready to deliver up the men. 

LXX XVIII. As soon as this measure was 
determined, Attaginus fled, but his children 
were delivered to Pausanias, who immediately 
dismissed them, ui^g that infants could not 
possibly have any part in the faction of the 
Medes. The other Thebans who were given 
up, imagined they should have the liberty of 
pleading for themselves, and by the means of 
money hoped to escape. Pausanias, expecting 
such a thing might happen, as soon as he got 
them in his power, dismissed all the forces of 
the allies ; then removing the Thebans to Co- 
rinth, he there put them to death. 

LXX XIX. These things were done at 
Phitea and Thebes. Artabazus, son of Pbar- 
naces, fled from Platea to the Thessalians. 
They received him with great hospitality, and 
entirely ignorant of what had happened, inquir- 
ed after the remainder of the army. The Per- 
sian was fearful that if he disclosed the whole 
truth, he might draw upon him the attack of 
all who knew it, and consequently involve him- 
self and army in the extremest danger. This 
reflection had before prevented his commimica- 
tion of the matter to the Phoceans : and on the 
present occasion he thus addressed the Thessa- 
lians : *< I am hastening, as you perceive, with 
great expedition to Thrace, being despatched 
thither* from our camp with this detachment, 
on some important ^business. Mardonius with 
his troops follows me at no great distance : 
show him the rites of hospitality and every 
suitable attention. You will finally have no 
occasion to repent of your kindness.** He then 
proceeded through Thessaly and Macedonia, 
immediately to Thrace, with evident marks of 
being in haste. Directing his margh through 
the midst of the country, he arrived at Byzan. 
dum, with the loss of great numbers of his 
men, who were either cut in pieces by the 
Thracians, or quite worn out by fatigue and 
hunger. From Byzantium, he passed over his 
army in transports, and thus effected his return 
to Asia. 

XC. On the very day of the battle of Pla- 
tea, a victory was gained at Mycale^ Ionta.f 
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Wfailit the Grecian fleet was yet at Delos, 
under the command of Leutychides the Lace- 
daemenian, ambassadors came to them from 
Samos. These were Lampon the son of 
Thiasyales, Athenagoras, son of Arciiestrati- 
das, and Hegesistratus, son of Aristagoras, 
who were employed on this occasion without 
the knowledge of the Persians or of Theomes* 
tor,' son of Androdamas, whom the Persians 
had made prince of Samos. On their arrival, 
they sought the Grecian leaders, whom Hege- 
sistratus addressed with various arguments. 
He urged, that as soon as they should show 
themselves, all the lonians would shake of 
their dependence, and revolt from the Persians : 
he told them that they might wait in vain for 
the prospect of a richer booty. He implored 
also their common deities, that being Greeks, 
they would deliver those who were Greeks also 
from servitude, and avenge them on the Bar- 
barian. He concluded by saying, that this 
might be easily accomplished, as the ships of 
the enemy were slow sailers, and by no means 
equal to the Greeks. He added, that if they 
had any suspicions of treachery, they were 
ready to go on board their vessels, and there 
remain as hdstages. 

XCI. Whilst the Samian continued his im- 
portunities, Leutychides, either for the sake of 
some omen, or by accident. Providence so or- 
dering it, asked him his name. He replied, 
« Hegesistratus.*' If he had intended saying 
any more, Leutychides prevented him, by ex- 
claiming, *< My Samian friend, I accept the 
omen of your name, you may therefore return, 
after promising us on behalf of yourself and 
your companions, that the Samians will prove 
themselves zealous allies.** 

XCII. Saying this, he proceeded to execute 
what was proposed. The Samians, with an 
oath, engaged to become the confederates of 
the Greeks. Leutychides then dismissed them 
all except Hegesistratus, who on account of his 
name,' he chose to take along with him. The 



1 Theomestor.y^lt nmy be seen in book viiL c. 15. 
what it wM that induced the Persiaos to give this man 
the goremment of Samos.— LareA^. 

S On account of hU hodm.}— The aodents paid great 
attention, Greeks t^s well as Romans, to the presages to 
be drawn from names. When Angnstus was proceeding 
to tike battteof ActiiuD,hemet a mandriringanass ; the 
man's name was Eatychos, which means fortunate, the 
name of the ass was Nicon, which signifies victory. He 
accepted this as a favourable omen, and after his con- 
qnsat of Anthony, he constructed a temple, in which he 



Greeks, after remainuig that day on 6Mir ite> 
tidn, on the next sacrificed with ftvoonUe 
omens; Deiphonus, son of Evenius of Apo). 
Ionia, in the Ionian guli^ being their mnifter* 

XCIIL To this Evenius the following thiBg 
happened. There are in ApoUonia, sheep ti- 
ered to the sun, which by day are fed on the 
banks of a river, that, flowing from meant Lie- 
mon, passes through ApoUonia, and empties 
itself into the sea, near the harbour of Oricun. 
By night they are kept by men, one of whom 
is every year chosen from the noblest and 
wealthiest of his fellow citizens. To these 
sheep, on account of some orade, the people of 
ApoUonia pay the greatest reverence, ind thej 
are every night secured in a cave at tome dis- 
tsnce from the city. Evenius being onoe 
elected to this office, was so remisi as to fUl 
asleep, when some wolves entered, ind d&> 
stroyed nearly sixty of his sheep. On dlicoT- 
ering the accident, he made no person acqwintp 
ed with what had happened, intending to boj 
an equal number to substitute in thdr room* 
It could not however be concealed from the 
people of ApoUonia, who, brining Eveniui to 
trial, condemned him to lose his eyes for sleep- 
ing on his duty. After they had inflicted ttis 
punishment upon him, their cattle ceased to 
bring forth, and their lands to be fruitful. This 
had been before predicted by the oneks cf 
Dodona and I>elphi. The prophets being in^ 
terrogated concerning the occasion of the prfr- 
sent calamity, replied, ** That it was beoaase 
they had anjustly deprived of his sight, £i«n 
ius, the keeper of the sacred sheep." They 
were the persons they said who had sent the 
wolves ; nor would they cease their vengesnct 
tiU Evenius should be satisfied in whaterer 
manner he desired. They added, that thej 
themselves would afterwards make him such a 
present as would induce most men to tlnnk 
him happy. 

XCIV. This reply was made by the ondes 
to the people of ApoUonia. They, ooncetling 
this, commissioned some of their citizens to 
compound the business. The method thej 
took was this: they visited Evenius in his 
house, and seating themselv^ by him, talked 
of indifferent matters, tiU they at length befin 
to pity his misfortune. When this was intro- 
duoed, they asked him what compeosaCioB 



placed figures of the ass and its roaster. Mary 
examples are to be foond.— T. 
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would satisfy him, if the ApoUoniats would 
eogikgetomakeit? As be knew nothing of the 
OEsde, he ejqiressed his wish to have the lands 
of two dtizeos, whom he specified^ which be 
believed to be the best in the country ; to this 
he added the most splendid house in the city. 
If he had but these, he said, he should be per. 
fectly content, and no longer feel any resent- 
ment When Evenius had made this reply, his 
visitors interrupted him: " Accept," said they, 
«« what you require, and what, in compliance 
witli the oracle, your countrymen are disposed 
to give you as an atonement for depriving you 
of sight." Evenius, on hearing the matter ex. 
plained, was greatly incensed at the deception. 
The farms which he had wished for were pur. 
chased of their owners, and given him. He 
had afterwards the power of divination, whence 
he became &mous. 

XCV. Deiphonus was the son of this Eve. 
iiiusj whom the Corinthians had brought with 
(hem as soothsayer to the army. I have been 
informed that Deiphonus performed this office 
in Greece, availing himself of the name of Eve- 
nius, whose son he really was not. 

XCVI. The Greeks having sacrificed fa- 
vourably, set sail from Delos towards Samos. 
On their arrival at Calami' of Samoa, they 
drew diemselves up near the temple of Juno, 
and prepared for a naval engagement When 
the Persians heard of their approach, they 
moved with the residue of their fleet towards 
the continent, having previously permitted the 
Pbenicians to retire. They had determined, 
after a consultation, not to risk an engagement, 
•s they did not think thepiselves a match for 
their opponents. They therefore made towards 
the continent, that they might be covered by 
their land forces at Mycale, to whom Xerxes 
had intrusted the defence of Ionia. These, to 
the amount of sixty thousand, were under the 
command of Tigranes the Persian, one of the 
handsomiwt and tallest of his countrymen. To 
these troops the commanders of the fleet re. 



3 Galami.'-lsniieT in hia Memoire sur Venof, p. 146, 
mj*t there wns a temple at Sunoe erected to Vemusina 
ptece foil of reedi, which occMUmed the ffoddev ta be 
called VenoB among the reedi, tiv «f fur •» mm^mfutt 
»mXmt€$f, This, says the learned Frenchman, is a viUti. 
able piece of Intellifence, for we learn that there was a 
plare in Samos called K«X«^m<, Calaanl, which explains 
tUs paiwaire in Herodotus, concerning which the two 
last editors hare not said a syllable ; neither has any 
geographer or author spoken of this place i but it is eri. 
dent f^om Athemens, L xUL c. i. that It ought to be read 



solved to retire : it was also their intention to 
draw their vessels on shore, and to throw up 
an intreoehment round them, whidi might 
equally serve 98 a protection to their vessels 
and themselves. 

XCVIL After the above resolution, they 
proceeded on their course, and were carried 
near the temple of the Eumenidae at Mycale, 
contiguous to Gaeson and ScolopeSs. In this 
place is a temple of the Eleusinian Ceres^ 
built by Philistus, son of Pasicles, who accom- 
panied Neleus the son of Codrus, when he 
founded Miletus. Here the Persians drew 
their ships to land, defending them with an 
intrenchment formed of stones, branches of 
fhiit.trees cut down upon the spot, and pieces 
of timber closely fitted together. In this po- 
sition they were ready to sustain a blockade, 
and with the hopes of victory, being prepared 
for either event. 

XCVIIL When the Greeks received in. 
telligence that the Barbarians were retired to 
the continent, they considered them as escaped 
out of their hands. They were exceedingly 
exasperated, and in great perplexity whether 
they should return or proceed towards the Hel. 
lespont. Their ultimate determination was 
to follow the enemy towards the continent. 
Gretting therefore all things ready for an en. 
gagement by sea, and providing themselves 
with scaling ladders, and such other things as 
were necessary, they sailed to Mycale. When 
they approached the enemy's station, they per. 
ceived no one advancing to meet them ; but 
beheld the ships drawn on shore, secured within 
an intrenchment, and a considerable body of 
infantry ranged along the coast. Leutychides 
upon this advanced before all the rest in his 
ship, and coming as near the shore as he could, 
thus addressed the lonians by a herald : *< Men 
of Ionia, all you who hear me, listen to what 
I say, for the Persians will understand nothing 
of what I tell yovt. When the engagement 
shall commence, remember first of all our com. 
mon liberties ; in the next place take notice^ 
our watcluword is Hebe. Let those who hear 
me, inform all who do not" The motive of 
this conduct was the same with that of The. 
mistodes at Artemisium. These expressions, 
if not intelligible to the Barbarians, might 
make the desired impression on the lonians ; 
or if explained to the former, might render the 
fidelity of the latter suspected. 

XCIX. When Leutychides had done diis, 
the Greeks approached the shore, disembarked. 
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aiid prepared for battle. The Persians observ. 
ing this, and knowing the purport of the ene- 
my's address to the lonians, took their arms 
from the Samians, suspecting them of a secret 
attachment to the Greeks. The Samians had 
purchased the freedom of five hundred Athe- 
nians, and sent them b^k with provisions to 
their country, who having been left in Attica, 
had been taken prisoners by the Persians, and 
brought away in the Barbarian fleet. The 
dniumstance of their thus releasing five hun- 
died of the enemies of Xerxes made them 
greatly suspected. To the l^lilesians, under 
pretence of their knowledge of the country, the 
Persians confided the guard of the paths to the 
heights of Mycale; their real motive was to 
remove them to a distance, fiy these steps 
the Persians endeavoured to guard against 
those lonians, who might wish, if they had the 
opportunity, to efi^ect a revolt They next 
heaped their bucklers upon each other, to make 
a temporary rampart. 

C. The Greeks being drawn up, advanced 
to attack the Barbarians : as they were pro- 
ceeding, a herald's wand was discovered un the 
beach, and a rumour circulated through the 
ranksy that the Greeks had obtained a victory 
over the forces of Mardonius in Boeotia. 
These things which happen * by divine inter- 
position, are made known by various means. 
Ou the same day that their enen^ies were 
slaughtered at Platea, and were about to be 
defeated at Mycale, the rumour of the former 
victory being circulated to this distance, ren- 
dered the Greeks more bold, and animated 
them against every danger. 

CL It appears farther worthy of observa^ 
tion, that both battles took place near the 
temple of the Eleusinian Ceres; The battle 
of Phitea, as I have before remarked, was in 
the vicinity of the temple of Ceres; the one 
at Mycale was in a similar situation. The 
report of the victory of the Greeks uiJder Pau- 
sanias came at a very seasonable moment ; the 
engagement at Platea happening early in 
the morning, that at Mycale towards the even- 
ing. It was soon afterwards ascertained, that 
these incidents occurred on the same day of 



' 1 Which happen.'y-lt is unneoessary to remark, that 
the raperstltion of the ^vriter is in this passage conspi. 
cuoos. Diodorus Sicalus is roost sagadous, when he says 
that Leotychides, and those who were with him, knew 
nothing ot the rictory of Platea ; but that they contrived 
this stratagem to animate their troops. Pulyaenns r«. 
latea the same in liis StratagematSL— LurcA^r. 



the same month. Before the arrival of tm 
rumour at Mycale, the Greeks were in greit 
consternation, not so much on their own ac- 
count, as from the fear that Greece would not be 
able to withstand the exertions of Mardoniitt; 
but after they had heard this news, they ad- 
vanced to combat with greater eagerness and 
courage. The Barbarians testified eqinl reso- 
lution, and both seemed to consider tbe islaodi 
and the Hellespont as the reward of victory. 

CIL The Athenians, who, with those dnt 
accompanied them, constituted pne half of tiie 
army, advanced by the coast, and iloBg die 
plain : the Lacedsemonians and thdr anxfliiries, 
by the more woody and mountainoos plwei 
Whilst the Lacedsemonians ^ were wtidng s 
circuit, the Athenians in the other wing were 
already engaged. The Persians, si loi^ ss 
their intrenchment remained uninjured, defend- 
ed themselves well, and without any mfenoiity \ 
but when the Athenians vdth those who sup- 
ported them, increased th^ exertions, mutuiDy 
exhorting one another, that they and not the 
Lacedsemonians might have the glory of the 
day, the face of things was changed ; the no- 
part was thrown down, and a sensible advao- 
tage obtained over the Persians. They no- 
tamed the shock for a considerable time, but 
finally gave way, and retreated behind their in- 
trenchments. The Athenians, Corinthii08> 
Sicyonians, and Troezenians, rushed in with 
them ; for this part of the army was composed 
of these different nations. When the wall wtf 
carried, the Barbarians gave no testimony of 
their former prowess, but, except the PeniMis, 
indiscriminately fled. -These last, though few 
in number, vigorously resisted the Greeks, who 
poured in upon them in crowds. Artsymes 
and Ithamitres, the commanders of ^tbe fleet) 
saved themselves by flight; but Maidootes, 
and Tigranes the general of the land forctfi 
were slain. 

cm. Whilst the Persians still refused to 
give ground, the LAcedemonians and their 
party arrived, and put all who survived to the 
sword. Upon thb occasion many of ih< 
Greeks were slain, and amongst a number ot 
the Sicyonians, Perilaus their leader. Tbe Sa- 
mians, who were in the Persian army, and from 
whom their weapons had been taken, no soon* 
saw victory incline to the side of the Gfw»>» 
than they assisted them with all thdr power- 
The other lonians seeing this, revolted si** 
and turned their arms against the Barbarism. 
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CIV* The Milesians had been ordered, the 
better to provide for the safety of the Persians, 
to guard the paths to the heights, so that in 
case of accident, the Barbarians, under their 
guidance, might take refuge on the summits of 
Mycale ; with this view, as well as to remove 
them to a distance, and thus guard against 
their perfidy, the Milesians had been so dis- 
posed ; but they acted in direct contradiction to 
their orders. Those who fled, they introduced 
directly into the midst of their enemies, and 
finally were active beyond all the rest in put- 
ting diem to the sword. In this manner did 
Ionia a second time revolt from the Persian 
power. 

CV. In this battle the Athenians most dis- 
tinguished themselves, and of them Hermoly- 
cus, the son of Euthynus, a man famous in the 
Pancratium. This man afterwards was slain 
in a battle at Cymus of Carjrstus, in the war 
betwixt the Athenians and Carystians/ and 
was buried at Gersestum. Next to the Athe- 
nians, they who obtained the greatest reputa- 
tion were the Corinthians, Troezenians, and 
Sicyonians. 

CVL The greater number of the Barba. 
rians being slain, either in the battle or in the 
pursuit, the Greeks burned their ships, and to- 
tally destroyed their wall: the plunder they 
collected upon the shore, amongst which was a 
considerable quantity of money. Having done 
this, they sailed from the coast. When they 
came to Samoe, they deliberated on the pro- 
priety of removing the lonians' to some other 
place, wishing to place them in some part of 
Greece where their authority was secure ; but 
they determined to abandon Ionia to the Bar- 
barians. They were well aware both of the 
impossibility of defending the lonians on every 
emergence, and of the danger which these 
would incur from the Persians if they did not 
The Peloponnesian magistrates were of opinion, 
that those nations who had embnced the cause 



8 CuryKiflwr }— TTw AtbcnimiM had war abo with tb« 
CarysUaai, in which the rest of Eobcea took no part 
It ftnished by a treaty. SeeThoeydides, L Lc ML 

9 JUtmaciMg the /ofuaiw.>i-Twioe, aays the Abbe Bar. 
talany* la hi* Voyage da Jenne Anachanb, might thte 
people hare withdrawD themaelTea from the dominkMi 
at Venim ; once by following the oonnsel of Bias, the 
c4heT in complying with the will of the Lacedam<miara, 
who after the Peniaa war olfin^pd to transport them into 
Greece. They ooostantty relkised to forsake their nd. 
dence ; and if It be permitted to Jodge fhim their popu. 
IOf«une« and wealth, independence was not essential to 
tHelr lrapp*neas.— r. 



of the Medes should be expelled, and their 
lands given to the lonians. The Athenians 
would not consent that the lonians should be 
transported from their country, nIOr would they 
allow the Peloponnesians to dedde on the de- 
struction of Athenian colonies. Seang them 
tenacious of this opinion, the Peloponnesians 
no longer opposed them. Afterward the peo- 
ple of Samos, Chios, Lesbos, and the other 
islands who had assisted with their arms in the 
present exigence, were received into the general 
confederacy, having by an oath promised con. 
stant and inviolable fidelity. This ceremony 
performed, they sailed towards the Hellespont, 
meaning to destroy the bridge, which they ex- 
pected to find in its original state. 

CVII. The Barbarians who saved them- 
selves by flight, came to the heights of Mycale, 
and thence escaped in no great numbers to 
Sardis. During the retreat, Masistes, son of 
Darius, who had been present at the late unfor- 
tunate engagement, severely reproached Ar- 
tayntes the commander-in-chief : amongst other 
things, he said, that in the execution of his duty 
he had behaved more like a woman* than a man, 
and had materially injured the interest of his 
master. To say that a man is more dastardly 
than a woman, is with the Persians the most 
infamous of all reproaches. Artayntes, after 
bearing the insult for some time, became at 
length so exasperated, that he drew his scymitar, 
intending to kill Masistes. He was prevented 
by Xenagoras, son of PraxUaus, a native of 
Halicamassus, who happening to be behind 
Artayntes, seized him by the middle, and threw 
him to the ground : at the same rime the guards 
of Masistes came up. Xenagoras by this 
acrion not only obtained the favour of Masistes, 
but so much obliged Xerxes, by thus preserv- 
ing his brother, that he was honoured with the 
government of all Cilida. Nothing farther of 
consequence occurred in their way to Sardis, 
where they found the king, who after his retreat 
from Athens, and his ill success at sea, had 
there resided. 

CVIII. Xerxes, during his residence at 



4 Like a «o»NM?tt.3— This reproach seems anciently to 
have been considered as the most contemptnons titat 
could be imagined. Xerxes with thb inveighed against 
his troops at Safaunia. See also the speech of Ihersitfs 
in the second book of the UfaMi : 

O wonMQ of AchaU, mm no merv, 
H«aet IM M fly, and Wt htm wwt« hit uan 
la W««i «od Hmwum oo cIm Fbtyg^ .hMv. 

The expression in Greek h Axtuiin •wur* Ax«m T. 
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Sardis^ had attached himself to the wife of 
Masistes, who happened to be there at the same 
time. He was unable to obtain his wishes hj 
presents, and out of respect to his brother he 
forbore to use violence. The woman, con- 
vinced that he would not force her, was re- 
strained by the same consideration. Xerxes, 
perceiving his other efforts ineffectual, resolved 
to many his own son Darius to the daughter of 
this woman by Masistes, thinking by these 
means to obtain the more easy accomplishment 
of his desires. The marriage being solemnized 
with the accustomed ceremonies, he departed 
for Susa. On his arrival here, his son's wife 
was received into his palace : the wife of Ma- 
sistes no longer engaged his attention, but 
changing the object of his passion, he connected 
himself with the wife of his son, the daughter 
of his brother. Her name was Artaynta. 

CIX. This intrigue was afterwards discov- 
ered in the following manner : Amestris* the 
wife of Xerxes presented her husband with a 
large embroidered and beautiful vest, which she 
herself had made ; Xerxes was much delighted 
with it, and putting it on, went to visit Ar- 
taynta ; in an emotion of love, he desired her 
to ask as a compensation for her favours what- 
ever she wished, promising faithfully to gratify 
her. To this, impelled by the evil destiny of 
her whole family, she replied ; *< And will you 
really. Sir, grant me what I shall ask ?'* Xer- 
xes, never supposing she would require what 
she did, promised with an oath that he would. 
The woman confidently demanded his robe. 
Xerxes at first refused her, fearing that Ames- 
tris would thus be convinced of what she had 
long suspected. Instead of what she solicited, 
he promised her cities, a prodigious quantity of 
gold, and the sole command' of a large body of 
troops: which last is amongst the Persians 
esteemed a most distinguished honour. Unable 

1 ilm«f<rM.]— Many learned men, EodScaliyer among 
others, pretend that this princets is the same with queen 
Esther. A rain similitude of name, the cruelty of 
Amestris, of which Herodotus gires various exampies, 
the barbarity with which Esther treated the \»n children 
of Haman, and the enemies of the Jews, have given rise 
to thii supposition ; but Esther was of a Jewish, Ames- 
tris of a Persian family. The father (^ this hut was a 
satrap, named Onophas, according to Ctesias, and Otanes, 
according to Herodotus. Ifanystress weretohehdidn 
a mere name, we might as well affirm that Esther was 
the same m Atossa, for she was also called Hadaasa; 
but in my opinion, we ought not to conclude that Darius 
was the same with Ahasuerus.— LoreA^r. 

2 Sole co«MuiMd>.Evelthon, king of Cyprus, was 
more wise: he gave to Pheretima any tUng rather than 
au army.— See b. iv. 102.— LarcAtfr. 



to change her purpose, he gave her the robe ; 
delighted with which, she wore it with ezuita. 
tion. 

ex. Amestris soon heard of her hsving it, 
and thus learning what had happened, w« 
exasperated, not against the young woman her- 
self, but against her mother, whom akme she 
considered as criminal, and the cause of the 
mischief; she accordingly determined on ber 
destruction. Waiting therefore for the solem- 
nity of the royal festival, which is held once in 
every year, on the birth-day of the king, fbe 
took this opportunity of requesting Xerxes to 
give her the wife of Masistes. This festiial is 
called in the Persian tongue Tycta,in the GnA 
Teleion, or Perfect, upon whidi the king alone 
decorates his head, and makes presents to liw 
Persians. Xerxes however thought the giving 
away the person of bis brother's wifebodicmd 
and detestable. He was satisfied that she was 
imK>cent of the crime imputed to her, and be 
could not be ignorant with what motive Ames, 
tris had made her request. 

CXL Conquered at length by her impor- 
tunity, as well as by the law of custom, wtich 
compelled the king on every occasion of this 
festival to give what was required of him, he 
granted what she asked, tfaou^ with extreme 
reluctance : giving therefore the woman to his 
wife, he told her to use her as she might tldnk 
proper ; but he immediately sent for his bro- 
ther, whom he thus addressed : « Masistes, yoa 
are a son of Darius, and my brother, and besides 
this you enjoy a fair reputadon : do not anj 
more connect yourself with your present wife; 
I will give you my daughter in her place. It 
is my pleasure that you accept of her, and re- 
pudiate the other.** « Sir,*' replied Masistes, 
in great astonishment, <* what am I to under- 
stand from this discourse ? would you hare me 
reject a woman agreeaUe to me in all respects, 
by whom I have had three sons as well is 
daughters : one of whom you have married to 
your own son : and doing this afterwards many 
your daughter? Indeed, O king, though 1 
esteem your offer as the highest honour, J caa- 
not accept it. Do not compel me to this mea- 
sure, for you can have no motive for doing to; 
you may find a husband for your daughter no 
less suitable than myself; suffer me therefore 
to live with my wife as usuaL** To this Xeoes 
in great anger made answer : "Yon shall neitho; 
JSIasistes, marry my daughter, nor continue to 
enjoy your present wife, that you may kam ia 
future to accept what I propose." Masi^ei 
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«poii this retired, sajing only, " yoa have not, 
, O king, taken away my life.** 

CXIL Whilst Xerxes was engaged in this 
conference with his brother, Amestris, sending 
for the royal guards, mutilated the wife of 
Masistes, cutting off her breasts, and throwing 
them to the dogs. ■ She afterwards cut off her 
nose, her ears, her lips, and her tongue, and in 
this condition sent her home. 

CXIII. Masistes, entirely ignorant of what 
Had happened, yet fearful of^me impending 
cahunity, returned hastily to his house. When 
he saw the situation of his wife, he immediately, 
after consulting with his children, fled with 
some adherents to Bactria, with the intention 
of exciting that province to revolt, and of do- 
ing the king essential injury. If he had once 
arrived in Bactria, among the Sacs, this I be- 
lieve would have been accomplished ; he was 
the governor of Bactria, and exceedingly beloved 
in his province. But Xerxes having intelli. 
gence of his designs, sen t a body of forces against 
him, who intercepting him in his progress, put 
him, his children, and his followers, to death. 
So much for the amour of Xerxes, and the 
death of Masistes. 

CXIV. The Greeks, sailing from Mycale 
towards the Hellespont, were obliged by con- 
trary winds to put in at Lectum ; thence they 
proceeded to Abydos. Here they found the 
bridge, which they imagined was entire, and 
which was the principal object of their voyage, 
effectually broken down. They on this held a 
oonsoltadon ; Leutychides, and the Laceda^ 
monians with him,were for returning to Greece ; 
the Athenians, with their leader Xanthippus, 
advised them to continue where they were, and 

S To the dogs.'i'-'ThiB horrid act of female cra«lty in 
•OOM degree justifies the strong txpreedon of Orid : 

8«d iwqua fUviM Mpn media tana Menu in in wt* 
Futmtaso rapMoi dnni rout or* c«nM, 

N«e 1m qaam catoJi* lacUnUboa ubcni ptmbtU 
N«o brvvti ign«ro vtpcn lau pc<l«. 

FoMnliu q«am m«U dcprahnua pclik* l«etl 
Aud«<, at In vuJta piicnora mcnti* habal, 

Ib fcnvm Aamtnaaqva rait. 
. 8e« aeoM iutaaoe* of extraordinaryfemale cruelty record. 
^ by Stephens,in his Apology for Herodotiu,ooe of which 
la to horrible, aa almost to exceed the imaginatioa A 
yoang woman deserted by her lorer.bywhom she was \Tith 
ehildfOaed Tiolenee to make herself miscarry three months 
before her time, and then murdered her infant with the 
moat shocking and terrible barbarity. It is impoasible, 
aaya Dr Prideaux, that a woman of so rile and abomina- 
ble a diaraeter as this Amestris was, couM erer have 
been that qoeen of Persia, who by the name of Esther is 
•o renowned in Holy Writ, and is there recorded aa the 
nutnnnent by which Ood was pleased in so signid a man- 
ner to delhrer his people from that utter destruction 
wkidi was deaignert aj^Klnst them,— 71 



make an attempt on the Chersonese. The 
Peloponnesians returned ; but the Ajthenians, 
passing from Abydos to the Chersonese, laid 
siege to Sestos. 

C X V. To this phu;e, as by far the strongest 
in all that district, great numbers had retired 
from the neighbouring towns, as soon as it was 
known that the Greeks were in the Hellespont: 
among others was (Eobazus of Cordia, a Per- 
sian who had previously collected here what 
remained of the bridge. The town itself was 
possessed by the native iBolians, but they had 
with them a great number of Persians and other 
allies. 

CXVI. The governor of this place under 
Xerxes, was Artayctes, a Persian, of a cruel 
and profligate character. He had circumvented 
Xerxes when on his way to Athens, and had 
fraudulently taken from Elaeos the wealth of 
I Protesikus* the son of Iphidus. In EUeoa 
j of the Chersonese, was a tomb of Protesilaus, 
I in the centre of a shrine which had been erected 
j to his honour. Here were considerable riches, 
a number of gold and silver vessels, besides 
I brass, vests, and many votive offerings : of all 
I these Artayctes possessed himself, having first 
insidiously obtained the king's sanction.— 
« Sir," said he, " there is in this country the 
house of a Greek, who entering your dominions 
with an armed force, met with the death he 
merited. Give it to me, as an example to 
others, not to commit hostilities in your em- 
pire.** ' The king, having no suspicion of his 
object, was without difficulty persuaded to 
grant him the house. Artayctes asserted that 
Protesihius had committed hostilities within the 
king's dominions, because the Persians con* 
sider all Asia as their own,* and the property 
of the rdgning monarch. Having by the king 
been rendered master of all this wealth, he re- 
moved it to Sestos, the ground which it had 
before occupied at Elsos, be ploughed and 
planted ; and as often as he went there after- 
wards, he enjoyed his wives in the sanctuary. 
At this time he was closely besieged by the 
Greeks, unprepared for defence, and not ex- 



4 PreteiilinM.]— He waa a Thessallan ; he went to 
the siege of Troy at the head of the troops of Phylaoa, 
Pynhaans, Itene, &e. He was killed by a Tro)) an as he 
disembarked. Various o^nions are found in the Scbo. 
liast on Homer on this subject Some aArm, aooording 
to that, thai the Trojan who slew him was JEneas, 
othem that it was Euphorbus. Some assign to Hector 
the honour of hit death, others to Aehates.>I.are^ler. 

5 Ai their otro.>-See book i. c, \as. 
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pecting these enemies, who came upon him by 
surprise. 

CXVII. Whilst they were prosecuting the 
siege, the autumn arrived. The Athenians, 
unable to make themselves masters of the 
place, and uneasy at being engaged in an expe- 
dition so far from their country, entreated their 
leaders to conduct them home. They, in re- 
turn, refused to do this, till they should either 
succeed in their enterprise, or be recalled by 
the people of Athens, so intent were they on 
the business before them. 

CXVIIL The besieged, who were with 
Artajrctes, were reduced to such extremity of 
wretchedness, that they were obliged to boil for 
food, the cords of which their beds were com- 
posed. When these also were consumer) 
Artayctes, (Eobazus, with some other Per- 
sians, fled, under cover of the night, escaping 
by an avenue behind the town, which happened 
not to be blockaded by the enemy. When 
the morning came, the people of the Chersonese 
made signals to the Athenians from the tur- 
rets, and opened to them the gates. The 
greater part commenced a pursuit of the Per- 
sians, the remainder took possession of the 
town. 

CXIX. (Eobazus fled into Thrace ; but he 
was here seized by the Apsinthians, and sacri- 
ficed, according to their rites, to their god 
Pleistorus :* his followers were put to death in 
some other manner. Artayctes and his adhe- 
rents, who fled the last, were overtaken near 
the waters of ^gos, where, after a vigorous de- 
fence, part were slain and part taken prisoners. 
The Greeks put them all in chains, Artayctes 
and his son with the rest, and carried them to 
Sestos. 

CXX. It is reported by the people of the 



1 PMtferttf.3— This deity, barbaroo* aa the people by 
whom he was wonhipped, i* totally anknown. The sa- 
crifice* offered him induce me to coqjecture, that it was 
the fod of war, whom the Scythians represented under 
the form of a sword. These people, orer a large Yeascl, 
cat the throat of every hundredth prisoner, wettinfr the 
sword with their blood. The same custom prevailed 
among the Huns. — St>e Ammianui MarcelUmu, 1. xxxL 
c. 2. The Cilicians paid the god of war a worship sa. 
vage like this ; they suspended the victim, whether a 
roan or an animal, from a tree, and going to a small dis- 
tance, killed it with their spears.^LareAer. 

Cruel as these customs may appear, yet prerafling 
among a rude and uncivilised people, they are more to 
be Justified, than the unprovoked and unnatural inhu. 
roanity practised at Tanris. Here every stranger, 
whom accident or misfortune brought to their coast, 
was sacrificed to Diana.— See Tht Iphigtma in Taurit 



Chersonese, that the following prodigy bap» 
pened to one of those whose business was to 
guard the prisoners. This man was broiHng 
some salt tish ; having put them on the fire, 
they moved and skipped about like fish lately 
taken ; the standers-by expressing their aston. 
ishment at this, Artayctes, who also beheld the 
prodigy, sent for the man to whom it had hap- 
pened, and spoke to him as follows : << My 
Athenian £riend, be not alarmed at this pro- 
digy, it has no reference to you, it regards me 
alone. Protesilaus of Eleseos, although dead 
and embalmed in salt, shows that he has power 
from the gods to inflict vengeance on the man 
who injured him. I am therefore disposed to 
satisfy him for my ransom. In place of the 
money, which I took from his temple, I will 
give him a hundred talents ; for my son's life, 
and my own, I will git'e the Athenians two 
hundred more." These oflfers had no effect 
upon Xanthippus the Athenian general; he 
was of himself inclined to put the man to death, 
to which he was farther importuned by the 
people of Eleaeos, who were very earnest to 
have the cause of Protesilaus avenged. Con- 
ducting him therefore to the shore where the 
bridge of Xerxes had been constructed, they 
there crucified him ; though some say this was 
done upon an eminence near the city of Mady- 
tus. The son was stoned in his fitther's pre- 
sence. 

CXXL The Athenians after the above 
transactions, returned to Greece, carryii^ with 
them, besides vast quantities of money, the 
fragments of the bridge, to be suspended in 
their temples. During the remainder of the 
year they continued inactive. 

CXXII. Of this Artayctes, who was cru- 
cified, the grandfather by the father's side was 
Artembares, who drew up an address for the 
Persians, which they approving, presented to 
Cyrus ; it was to this effect : *' Since, O Cyrus, 
Jupiter has given to the Persians, and by the 
degradation of Astyages to you, uncontroDed 
dominion, suffer us to remove from our present 
confined and sterile region to a better. We 
have the choice of many, near and at a distance; 
let us occupy one of these, and become exam- 
ples of admiration to the rest of mankind. 
This is a conduct becoming those whose supe- 
riority is conspicuous; we can never have a 
fairer opportunity of doing this, being at the 
head of so many people, and masters of iD 
Asia." Cyrus, though he did not approve 
what they said, told them they might doso: 
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but he added, that by takiiig focfa a 8tep» they 
must learn in future not to command but to 
obey. It was the operation of nature, that 
luzunous countries should render men effoni^ 
nate," for delicacies and heroes were seldom 



S J^^SPMinote.]— BOppocrates coninns what is here m- 
Mrted bj Herodotus. After deecriUng the ndrantagea 
which the temperate parts of Asia possess over Greeoe; 
he adds, that the moi there are not naturally Tatlan^ 
and are unwilling to support fistigues and hardshipa. 
This sentiment is approved bjr experience. Oreeoe sub^ 
dued Asia, the Romans became masters of both thoae 
coonteies, and if they also conquered the Gauls, the 
Germans, and ottier nations of the north, it was because 
these were undisciplined and ignorant of the art <^ war. 
When they became so, they in their turn subdued the 
lords of the world, and dismemboed their empire. Hie 
Fhmks Tanquished the Gauls, the Lombards, and the 
Visigolhs of Spain. In a word, it is always to be ob. 
serred, that the people of the north hare the adrantage 
orer thoae of the south.— Lordtor. 



the produce of the same soiL The Peiaians 
yielded to these sentimeDts of Cyrus and aban- 
doned their own. They chose rather a less 
pleasant country with dominion, than a fidrei 
one with servitude. 



The ninth cannot be thought the least interesting of 
the books of Herodotus. The battles of Flatea and My. 
cale would alone daim attention, without those beautUU 
moral sentiments whidi weflnderery where int er s persed 
in it The behaviour of Fansanias after his Tictory, his 
dignity, moderation, and modesty, are admirably describ. 
ed; his continence, with respect to the mistress of Pha- 
randates, may, for any thing I see to the co nt rary in 
either history, well be put on a par with the so much 
vaunted temperance of Sdpio on a similar occasion. 
The concluding sentiment, which teaches that the dis. 
positions of men should be conformed to the nature of 
the soil and climate in which they are bom, is alike ad* 
ndrable for the simplicity with whli^ it is conveyed, and 
the philosophic truth which it inculcates.— T. 
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iftaii^wli7tliejreotofffli«lrlMirb6«N«.M» q. 

Abari$, story of, isa 

Ahdera^ mwaj tlngalarltiM rdatod of, 51, B.-«tifiiialiMd 

by JiaTenal, 917, d. 
if AdtriCo, Xeraea umIcm * trMty of frionddiip with, 4ia 
AbroeomnawaniBypenmthM brothon of Xonoi, flOl im 

cont o a dln g for the body of LeonidM, 37& 
if Ijipmnia, lapidiitios a panidunent In, 480, n. 
Ahj fwi maut, Mid to cot raw tosh firom the ttrinf ox> 

AeatUkiam preMotod by Xencot with a Medlaa rott, 348. 
Actphtdi hoTO thoir oyes in their brauta, 940. 
if 0ei, the river, Iti pasaage prmrented by the PerilaBt, 17& 
AAmmtnm^ son of Darius, i38-4a intriuted by Xerxet 
with the goremment of Egypt, 323— hie advice relatiTe 
to the Oredan war It punned by Xerxee, aB(^-treati 
tlie body of Leonidat with barbarity, ib.-Je slam by 
Inam8,3KL 
if eftelofw, a river in Egypt, 70. 
JcAtfroM, SBl, n. 
Adimaniutt the Athenian, had an honourable epiteph 

inscribed on hla tomb, 381, n. 
AdimaiUut,aM Corinthian, is prevented by Themis, 
lodes firom flying befiore flie Forslans, 381— Is reproved 
by lliemistocles, 3D3— said to have fled at the com. 
menoement of the battle of Salamis, 40S. 
Adonis, his rites in Phrygia represented the aeoess and 

recess of the sun, 421, a 
Adopiitm always performed by the IS^partans In presenee 
of the king, 809— more frequent amongst the Romans 
than amongst the Greeks, ib. a. 
Adrathu, son of Gordius, having unwillingly killed hte 
brother, receives expiation from Crmsus, 1»— is in. 
trusted by Cnesus with the care of his son Atys in the 
hunting of a wild boar, 13— missing his aim at the boar 
kills Atys, ib.-kills himself on the tomb of Atys, 14 
if <fnulitf, the son of IVdara, saerlflees and lisstivals ap. 
propriated to him by the Sicyoniane, assigned by CUa. 
thenes to Bfelanippos, 864 
AtfyrmacMda, apeople of Africa, their customs, 933, ft n, 
JBae0$, son of Syloeon, prevails on ell the Samian lead- 
ers, except eleven, to withdraw their asalstanee flrom 
tlie lonians, 884— the Phenidans ordered by the Visr. 
slans to replace him in Samoa as a reward of hla 
serrlces, 888. 
JBaeida,2B9,3M. 
JSacuif an edifloe erected by the Athenians saarad la 

him, 871— his aid entreated by the Greeks, 301 
JBgaleot^ mount, Xerxes viewed the battle of flaliBis 

fh>m, 408L 
i^fnw, sou of Pandlon, fiflL 

iS^'MCt*, whence their name, 8SS— build a shrine to Urn 
Furies, Ik 



^ginHa, their reaentment to the Samlans, 1\5 anilst 
the Thebans against the Athenians, SOD-occasion of 
their enmity with the Athenians. Ibu-by their oomplU 
anoe with the demands of Darius, give great oifence 
to the Athenians, 803-hu^ accused by the Athenians 
at Sparta of betrayingthe liberties of Greece, SOU. 
oppose and repulse Cieomenes, who endeavonred to 
■«iM the persons of the accused, ib,-eend hostages to 
Cieomenes, 301— commit an act of violenw on the 
Athenians at Sunium, 30ft-«re betrayed to the Athe. 
nians by Nicodromus, ib.-#or their impiety against 
the temple of Ceres Tbesmophoroe art driven from 
iEgina, ib—«re defeated by the Atl^eniaas, and doiiad 
Mdstanoe by the Argires, 307— obtain a victory over 
the Athenian fleet, ib.-supply the Greeks with thirty 
vessels, 30O-are Dorians, 11^.— distinguish themselves 
in the battle at Salamis, 403-their oflering at Delphi, 

410-become exceedingly rich by their punshasea of 

the apoil after the battle of Platea, 440. 
Xgii, derivation of the word, 9361 
Mgiwm,MiMwv of the oracle to the paople of,46, n. 
i K e l iawt subdued by Cnasos, 3-thair oOer of ^i*ffianiM> 

reacted by Cyrus. 44-thairdtieiW«'-aand ambosw. 

dors to Sparta to request asaistanoa from the Laoeda». 

monians against Cy ms, ibr-who nfuse It. and yet 

thieaten Cyrus for any injury to the Gredaa dtiee. 

48-Dati8 the Mode tekes them ^th his anny against 

&etria, 3 08 awi s t Xerxee with sixty shiM,343— 

called Pela«gi at the siege of 7>oy, tt. 

iBMp, his conversation with Solon «t Sardli, II, a— the 
fables under his name not his, lie. ■..kittle eonoeming 
him can be aseertained as fact, ib. a— not deformed 
lb. n.— called Thets. 279, n. ' 

.JMtf^pM, rain and ice unknown in, 7»-fain, ftc known 
in. ib.-its pradnca. 17S. 

M t kiopi amB, 77— sighteen of them kings of E^ypt. 109— 
IhMn time immemorial used dreumeision, 108— not 
possible to say whether they or the %yptians first 
introdooad droumdsion, ik— subdued by Cambyses, 
ifl» th s far eostpms, ib.-^assist Xarxea in his expedU 
Hon to Oreaca. S40-diffimnce between the eastern 



iCIlMyJdw, Mneaabiaa, 141-term of their lives. 143- 
thelr food, ib.— Cambyses marches against them with 
a part of hia army, and loaas a oonaiderabte number 
of men. 144. 

JEl0i»«M, a ihockfng character of them, 398, n. 

4fnvh first discovered by Neoho, king of I^pt, to be 
surrounded by the sea, £00— Sataspcs desists from 
sailing round it, Ik— barren of wood. 938— varioue 
Hatlooa of, 8S3-itB animals* 94i-4a some parts it 
never rains. 930-in goodness of soil not oomparabte 
to Asia or Europe, 34a 
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Afrtcam^ marett to E^ypt, sakmit to Gunbyses, 199^ 
prerant Um OrMla from seeisg Irasa, 831<— from 
"Egjpt at for M lake THtonia lead a pastoral life, and 
lire oa lleth and milk, 83>— to the weft of the lake 
TritoQis, not shepherds, ib.— customs of the African 
shepherds vrith respect to their children, ib.^ Africans 
more exempt from disease than other men, lb.— their 
mode of sacrilioe, ib.— «11 adore the son and nM>on. ib. 

AgariMta, daughter of Clisthenes, mode of her father's 
disposing of her in marriafe, 310— glren by her fiUher 
to Megades, son of Alcmason, S1& 

Agarista^ daughter of Hippocrates, 318. 

Agttrideg, of Hidicamaasus, riolated the costom of the 
temple of Triope, 4S. 

AgtUkocrgoi, 81. 

Agathyrriy 218, 222. 

Age, reTorenoe paid toby the Egyptians and Laoeda- 
monians, 99. 

AgHut, son of Alddes, his wife fh>m being remark, 
able for her ogliness, becomes exceedingly beaatifnl, 
S97— his wife is by artifice obtained by Ariston, who 
by her has Demaratos, ib. 

AgyUa, men and cattle seised with oonmlsions on ap. 
proaching a certain spot, 51. 

AhoMuertu, the subject of much etymological inrestiga. 
tion, 56, n- 

Afox, son of Telamon, 864— inroked by the Greeks at 
Salamis, 3 0* a ressel consecrated to him by the 
Greeks, 3B0i 

Aimtutiut slays Mardonins in the battle of Flatea, 433L 

Abibtuter, whence its name, HI, n. 

AluBut, the son of Hercules, 3. 

Aiemu, the poet, fled from the field, 774— some aooonnt 
of, ib. n. 

AlewuBOUt son of Megades, by the permission of CrcBsns 
takes with him from Sardis all the gold he can 
carry, 316. 

Alewutomda, oonstmet the temple of Delphi, S6B— bribe 
the Pythian to propose to erery Spartan vfho con. 
suited her the delireranoe of Athens, ib.— a shield said 
to be held up by one of tliem as a signal to the Par- 
elans on their retreat fktHn Bfarathon, 314— but this an 
incredible story, 316— always amongst the moat dlatln. 
guished characters of Athens, ib.— the lamily raiaed by 
Clisthenes, lb. 

AltuatUB send messengers tnm Thessaly, Imploring 
Xerxes to inrade Greece, 383— the first Greeks who 
snbnyitted to Xerxes, 351. 

Alexaitdtr, son of Friam, resolTes to obtain a wife tnm 
(Greece, 8. 

Alexander^ son of Amyntas, by stratagem procores the 
death of seren Parslans sent by Megabyzus to de. 
mand earth and water, 85 gives his sister in mar- 
liage to Bubaris, and thus prtf ents an inquiry into 
the assassination of the soTen Persians, ib.— dissuades 
the Greeks ftom proceeding towards Thessaly to 
defend the Olympic straits against Xerxes, 365-« 
golden statue of him at Delphi, 410— is sent ambas. 
sador by Mardonius to procure an alliance with the 
Athenians, 413— his descent from Perdiccas, 414— his 
speech at Athens, 415-betraya Ifardonins to the 
Greeks, 43a 

AUxander the Great, his order to hte troops to eat off < 
their hair, 46, n.— story of his birth similar to that of 
the birth of Demaratn^ 899, n.— by an aetof Tiolence on 
the I'ythian, obtaioed the answer he wished for 303, n. 

Algerinett their ceremony in marriage, 835 n. 

Allegory, partiality of the ancients to, 884 n. 

AOumeet ratified by ancient and modem nationi by 
drinking their own blood, 94, n.— how made by tlie 
AraUans, 137— by the Scythians, 908. 



if ttor of the twelve deities at Alkeaa, 69, tlfi-at DelfU, 
presented by the Chlans, llfi-of Hercnles, 985-e( 
Jupiter Forensis, 997— of Qrthosian Diana, 941-^ 
the winds, 36& 

AUari, none among the Persians 41— first ended by 
the Egyptians, 6a 

Afyattu, king of Sardis, 6— resumes his fhther's war 
against the Milesians, ib.— and pnta an end to it, 7^ 
erects twb temples to BCfaierra, ib.— Ue death, 8— 
his sepuldire described, 81— etory <tf him and a Thra. 
dan woman, 848* 

Amarit rebels against Apries king of Egypt, 187— takes 
Aprles prisoner, and treats blm with Uadness, till 
the Egyptians strangle hkn, 188— soeeeada to ths 
throne of E^ypt, i80-instance of his politleal si«adty, 
130-his regnlatioaof his tioM, lb.— ereeto a magnifi. 
eent portico in Inmour of Hfluarra, U>. b ri ngs aa 
edifice from Bephantine constmeted "oif one entire 
stone, 131— colossal statues plaoed by bias ib.-«oilt 
the temple of Isis at Memphis, lb.— partial ts the 
Greeks, ib.— gives 1000 talents cf atom to w ai d s re. 
building the temple of Delphi, 138— makes an ami. 
cable confederacy with the Cyranlaas, ib.— marries 
Ladkie, ib.— b afflicted with imbecility, but his vigour 
is restored, ib.— his liberaUty to Greece, ib.— esuhhte 
portrait to Cyrene, lb— the first that conquered Cyprus, 
133— Cambyses leads an army against him, 135— dies 
before Cambyses adrancca to Egypt, im snrrgeded 
by PsammenUoB, ib.— hie dead body inaultad by Cam. 
byses, 140-his advice to P^ycrates, 140— his motifes 
for withdrawing his alliance with him, lAO-fbralsU 
the death of Fdlycrates, 179 

AmastM, a Maraphlan, intrusted by Ariandes with ths 
conduct of an army against the Bareeana, 893-iUs 
stratagem at the siege of Baroe, 913. 

if motfttina besieged by OneeUus, 877— « name eC Cypras, 
ib.n. 

AmoMOfU, by the Scythians called menslayera, 819— 
subdued by the Greeks at Thermodon, irr plimisr 
the Scythians, 880-oondliated to the Scythiaiv, Ik.— 
their manners and customs, 881. 

Ambanadon, tlieir persons sacred, except at ^"rrttr* 
tinople, 156, n. 

Amber carried from Europe into Greeee, 17&— Its name 
and uses, ib. n. 

Awteriea, wbenoef j^pled, 806, n. 

AmefiriSt wife of Xerxes, commanded fourteen Psraian 
chUdren of lllu^us birth to be interred alive, '^ ~ 
—discovers the intrigue of Xerxes with Artaynta,*4. 
—not the same with queen Esther, ib. 447, n.— her 
cruelty to the wife of Bfasistes, 447. 

AwtHoar, conquered by Oelon and Theron, disappeared^ 
and was never seen afterwards, 5HW anrordJag to 
Polysnns destroyed by Gekm by sfhUH«n» ib. a.— 
honoured by the Carthaginians aa adivinity, lb. 

Amimiai of PaUene, 401 

AmimoeUt, son 6f Crat)'*^ ' 3p9. 

Ammon, 837, n. " 

Ammamatu, 837— their Atthttin of water, ib.— derivatiai 
of their name, ib.n. 

AmompharetuM, son of PoUadas, 433— beharaa wsll at 
the battle of Platea, 437. 

An^ahiaraui, his oracle, 14, & n.— Cmsos aeads preeeata 

to him, 16-ao Theban aUowed to sleep in his templa, 4UL 

Amphietgom, 902, n. 371, n. . 

AmpkOoehui, his orade, 168, n. 

Aw^ithyirimi, his present to the tample of the laaanlaB 
Apollo at Thebes, 9081 

if mynlflw gives the Pfenians earth and water, 9I0L 

Afmfrimui discovers the island Elbo, Ua 

AnuMartU, the Scythian, his superior Icnminc ^^ *^ 
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^ KB-^vWtift lai«« pwt oftbe hftbitiible 
worM, aod retnnw to Scythli^ 210-4iistitatm the rites 
In boooor of Cybele vhditii ho had iben perfomicd at 
Cyncns, ib.-i8 Idllod by SauUna, tha Scythiaii king, 
Sll-hia deaeent, ib. 

jbuKrmn at Teoa, 177^— many doubt whettiMr the worka 
aaoibed to him are genvine, ib. n. 

Anasandridet, Idng of Sparta, married two wires, and 
had two separate dwelUngs, contrary to the usage of 
Us country, 2&5— his sons by each of his wires, ib.— «n 
apoth^^ of his, ib. n. 

iliMurifcwa, prince of RI>egiom, persuades the aamJana to 
poasesB themselves of Zaucle, £87. 

Anekimoliut, son of Aster, conducts the Lacedamonian 
army against the Flsistratids, aOS-is killed, 983L 

Anekort, particulars respecting, 984» n. 

Ameienis^ their patnttngs,' 13S, n.— their engraringB on 
predoiis stones, 150, n.— tlieir works in miiJature, ib. 
n.— their modes of counting, 816, a— fond of an enig. 
matical way of speaking and acting, SSi, n.— in thdr 
miUtary expeditious made use of persons of loud voices, 
886, n.— their curious contrirances for conveying secret 
intelligenoe, 854, n.— their Tarions usee of the olive, 
856, n.--their notions respecting dreams and visions, 
860, n.— gare the letters of tlie alphabet as nidcnames, 
arjS, n.-4hdr customs respecting hospitality, 88^ n.-~ 
thefar superstition in the belief of prodigioB, 889, n.» 
fk^quenUy considered madness as annexed by the gods 
to more atrodons acts, 901, n.— generally deemed fire 
an auspicious omen, 908, n.— thought the saliety of a 
nation might be secured, or the life of an individual be 
preserved, by the voluntary death of one or more per. 
sons, 35&t n.— originally used only the four cardinal 
winds, 968, n.— In more remote times sat at table, 483,' 
n.-^eir sentiments on the bodies of the dead remain- 
ing unburied,4fi6»n.-4heir8ymbolB of their deities, 386. 

Ananmeda,S30. 

Aniropkagi,i]S, 

Androi besieged by the Greeks, 406. 

Androtphyngea, 19a 

AmmrUhu, son of Sperthies, pot to death by the Athen- 
ians, 353. 

Ammabf their figures first engraved on stone by the 
£)iryptisns,68— live promiscuously with the Egyptians, 
80-4heir heads imprecated by tfeus Egyptians in sacri. 
lice, 88— their heads never eaten b* the Egyptians, ib. 
—none sacrificed by the E;gyptians except swine, bulls, 
Tuale calres without blemish, and ^eese, 84— held sa- 
red and dieriahed by the laws of Egypt, 8(^— great 
number of domestic, in Eigypt, 00— buried by the £;gyp. 
tians, 91— none put to death by the Aritonian Indiana, 
170^ & a— fierce and Tenomoos, less prolific than oth- 
era, IIS— disproportion between the hind and fore legs 
In Tarious, 241. 

Anointing the body practised by the Scythians, 810— ne- 
cessity of it in hot climates, ib. a 

Aniojfetet, goTemor of Sestos -udfied alive, 331. 

Antigone^ her piety towa rother*8 oOTpee, 178, a 

4ni», in India, bigger than ^ 4.^, and cast up sand mixed 
with gold dust, 170. 

Amtbit, why represented with a dog*s head, 9), a— had 
the name ot Mercury among the Egyptiaaa, 118, a 

Anjftu, king of E^Tpt, succeeds Asydiis, 1 17— 41ies before 
the army of Sabacus, who obtains his authority, ib.— 
resumes his government, 118— is succeeded by Sethos, 
ib. 

^poAwion festival, 4& 

ApiM, edifice built for, by Psanunetldius, 184— E^Tptiians 
nijoioe on his appearance, 146— particulars concerning, 
b. a— cleared the Pelopouneae of serpents, whence 
called Serapis, 968, a 422, a 



ilppflbb Uatteftoa at moont Tliomax, 2 9 p rue ei re d by 
Latona, 185— the crow sacred to, 194, n.— Jiis fountain 
in Africa, 891— Camian festhni in honour of, 972, a 

ApoUot <d Delphi, his oracle without appeal, 14, a-hia 
oracle reproached by Croesus, 89. 

ApoUo, Didymean, his' magnifioent temple, 14, a— why 
so called, 885, n. 

ApoOot Tsmenian, 90-inBcriptions on tripods in his tem- 
ple at Thebes, 881. 

ApoUo Orus, 180, 185-his orade in Egypt, 97. 

4poaiFtoan,845»a 

Apple carved by the Babykmiatts on the tops of their 
walking stidcs, 60. 

Aprim, Idng of l^ypt, attacks Cyrene, where his army 
Is routed, 891-«ucoeeds his fether, 187 -in scripture, 
Pharaoh Hophra, ib. a— his ill success, ib.-taken pri. 
soner by Amasis, 188-strangled by the Egyptians, 180 
— yassigea of scripture alluding to him, lb. a 

AprinOuam, sacrifice (Zobasus to their god Fleistoms, 
44a 

Arabia, its products, 173-infe8ted by fiying serpents, lb. 

ifroMom, ceremonies used by them in making alliances, 
197— BttDdius and Urania the only deities Uiey venerate, 

' 197-thehr independence always a theme of praise and 
admiration, 167, a 

Araxm, river, customs of the islanders in, e2-ltB via* 
lence,ib. a 

Arcadia, particulars respecting, 968, a 

Arcadian* oppoaed the daim of the Athenians to anti. 
qnity, 961, a— coi^ecture of their original name, ib. a 

Aree»ilau$t king of the Cyreneans, strangled by his bro- 
ther Aliarchus, 831— son of the lame Battns, and king 
of the Cyreneans, files to Samoa, 888— returns to Cy. 
rene, and recovers his authwity, lb.— is put to death 
at Baroe, having violated the li^unctionB of the orade, 
893L 

ArchHimut, story of him and Cydias, 905, a 

Arehias, his valour, 851 

Archidice, a Oredan courtesan, U6-8tory of her, lb. a 

ArchUoehut, of Faroe, 5. 

ArchimedM, whence he derived the Idea of his screw, 
104, a 

Ardyt, son of Oygea, conquers the Frienians, and attadm 
Miletus, 6L 

Arcopagut, the court of the, 908, a 

Arganthoniug, king of the Tsrteasians, lived to the age 
of one hundred and twenty, 50. 

Argippai, account of, 19& 

Argi*, an Hyperborean virgin, honoured by theDeHana, 
19a 

Argive$t battle between them and the Lacedomoniana 
for Thyrea, 86— the most skilful musidana of Greece, 
181— advance to the sea to repel deomenes, 900— their 
women taking arms repd deomenes with the loss of 
numbers, ib. n.— are attacked by stratagem, and thoee 
who escape take refloge in the grove of ArgoB} but 
fifty of them are enticed out by Cleomenes, and put to 
death, 903— the rest not appearing when called, Cleo. 
menes bums the wood, ib.— the skives, usurping the 
management of afbirs, are expelled, and retire to 
Tyrinthes, but are at hut subdued, 904— refbse assist, 
anoe to the Athenians against .Sgina, 906— evade giv- 
ing assistance to the Greeks againet Xerxes, 956— 
Xerxes claims kindred wiUi, lb. said to have first in- 
vited the Fenian to Invade Greece, 957— invite Me- 
lampos to cure a madness among their women, 48a 

Argonautie expedition, 89a 

Argcnauti, their posterity, expelled from Lemnoo, settle 
among the Laoedmnonlans, 887— are cast into prison 
for their intemperanoea bat escape by an artifice of 
their wires, lb. 
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Argm, fMrmeriy tlw noat floniat ■teteof Gmaos, !--> 
whenee its nune, 308, n. SD8» n.— OaooMBM Mli Ire 
to the sacred wood of, 90S. 

Ariahignet, ton of Darios, 344, 402. 

ilrtmaj9», a people of Europe aaid to 1>*^ bntoaaeye, 
175,19a 

if rvoii, the Methymiuean, carried to TsBnams on the bade 
of a dolphin, 8— excelled «m the harp, ib. 

Arutagoras, goTemor of MUetns, aM .provani on Ar. 
ti4»hemea to procure forces from Daiios afainat 
Naxos, SS3— rerolts against Darioa, fl55 estahliihei a 
repobHcaa fonn of fOTtfDinent In Ionia, ih. iails to 
Xacedannon to procure allies, ib atlcinpts to induce 
Cleooaenes, Idag of Sparta, to undertake tke cun qoaa t 
of ▲sia,8Sr7; hut is disntosed without Muaeesa, 8S0— 
goes to Athens, which had reeoTeradlts Ubertjr.SSO- 
reoommeods to the Atheaiana a war with Ferda, 975 
—procures tiie return of the Faootans, talran e^itiTe 
by Megabysus, to their natire country, OTB J o i ned by 
the Athenians and Eretrians, commences an expedi- 
tion against Sardls, ib.— reeolTSS on flight, MOi leaves 
mUetus to the care of Pythi^poras, ib^— lakea posses, 
sion of a district in Thraoe, proceeds to the attack of 
another place, and fells with his army by the hands of 
the Iliracians, ib. 

Arittttu, the poet, 168— strange story of; Ih. 

ArisHdes, son ot Lydmachns, his share in the Tietary of 
the Athenians at Marathon. SIS, a hawlshedby avote 
of the people, SDd-Jays aside his animosity towards 
Themistodes for the f^oodof his oountry, 400 . during 
the battle of Salamis lands at Fbittaleia, anl pots erery 
Persian there to death, 404^-eommands 8000 Athan. 
lans at the battle of Platea, 487. 

AriHodemui, son of Aristomaohus, said by the LjtcedsB- 
monians to have first introduced them Into the region 
which they inhabit, 2Ml 

Ari$lod«tim$, ot Sparta, reeeives the opprobrious name 
of trembler, 377— at the battle of Flatea, atones for his 
former conduct, STB— has no respect paid hfan alter the 
battle of matea, 43. 

ArMogiion, with Hannodius, p^s Hipparchus to death, 
90a 

Ariiton^ Ung of Sparta, marries three wives, flS7— art. 
ftiUy obtains the wife of his friend Agetns, and by her 
has Demaratns, ib.— 4ies, and Is suooeeded by Dema. 
ratu8,tta 

Arittctie, reported to have destroyed himself at Euripus 
ftt>m mortification, 207, n. 

Ariikmetie,UB first introduction uncertafai, 21 8, a—mode 
of counting used by the aodents, ib. n. 

ArUvmiatu, 170, and n. 

Ark ^ Noah conri^tered as pn^etic, and a kind of 
temple of the dsity, IfiO, a 

Armmtiam, said to have great plenty of cattle, fiSei 

Amu, the highest degree of honour annexed to the ex. 
erclie of, 198. 

Armjf, refliMtioas on a standing one, lb. a-^iow disposed 
by the Romans in attadring an enemy, and by the 
Oraeka, 884, n. 

Arimkamui, son of Hystaspes, endeavoun to dissuade 
Darius from his expedition against Seythia, SIS— his 
sp eech to Xerxes against the Athenian war, 986— in 
cooseqnenoe of a vision recommends to Xerxea ttie 
prseecutionof the Athenian war,988— bis oonversation 
witti Xerxes on his weei^ng at the sight of his anny, 
3 85 ex pr ess es Us fears of success in tiie Athenian 
war, ib.— is dismissed by Xerxes to Sosa, 3S& 

AriabamtmM, son of Darius, disputes with Xerxes the 
raoreaskm to the throne, 881. 

ifr«ateMM,sencf Phamaces, leader of the Phrthimis and 
Chorasmian^ 330-aocoropanies Xerxea in his retreat 



aver the HeyMpawt, 411 bail^isiPotidi,iiiit*» 
01ynthua,ihw-te coBBpelled by an hmndatisntoNin 
fium FMIdro, 4l8.«joiBa Mardooins In 1Wmlr> 
-4iis advice to Mavdonins prevknis t» the bsttle tf 
Flatea, 430-his measures wia respect to lliidfiil«k 
las-flles with his troops towarAi PhodsiJlBrtk 
battle of Flatea, ibu-fllea ft«B Flatea to the Thani- 
llans, 441— by artifioe OBcapes to Asia, Sb. 

i<rtoc*<Bet buried by Xerxea withgfsat mi«iiww> ,Stt 

ifrteMi^ brother of Datins, 97a 

Ariafiherne§, son of Hystaspes, and brother of Dnta, 
Is left governor of avdia, SfO— with OtaBCSitriUs Cla. 
xomenn and Cyma, 9B0-hia exptesakm to HklfaBai 
on the fate of Aristageras, 881-faitarespto lettsn ftim 
Histiaus to certain FersiaiM nt flsvfis, aad pots sfnat 
number of Perstana to death. 888-^witii liarmui^ 
eradflesHistiaua the IfilesiaB, 8B8-hk osefiilrsga. 
latWms amenf the loolaBa, 898-aon cf Ar tspb i rai s, 
together wlUiDati8.k commaaded byDariastosBk. 
doe &etria and Athens, 907— with Dstis, csiiiei the 
captive Bnetriana to Snsa, 31& 

ArtoM^rsft meaning of hie naoM, 908. 

APtajfcim, his cruelty and profligacy, 417; taken c^flve 
by the Greeks, 418 ; his son stened, hinsiir cradled, 
ib. 

Artttjftiia, Xerxea* intrlgne with, how disoofwed, 41ft. 

ilrtoya<s» reproached bylfaslaCes fiiv behntaglksa 
woman, 446. 

AriMioaiWf, 44eL 

Artembmn»,Vt. 

ilrifaiiija, daughter of Lygdamla, aerves la the Gredea 
expedition under Xerxes, 944— two of this bbbm, ib. 
a<-4ier free advice to Xerxes, against rifldog sMtie 
with the Greeks, 88&-4Mr stratagem in the lattls<tf 
Salamis, 401-18 punned by AmtadM, a price bdaf Kt 
on her head by the Greeks ; bat eseapes to Fhektaa, 
403— her advice to Xerxes oonoemiqg the luutliaasra 
of the Oredan war, 406-4a directed by Xcrxaitora- 
tire to Epheeua with hia diUdren, 40& 

Artemuium, 965. 

^r%4t«i^ his horse tanght to aaaist hfan la battle, 0B- 
his horse 1 feet cut off by the servant at OneaAOk ^* 
Ing his combat wltii Artybhu, ih. 

Jrlyvlone, daughter of Cyrus, married to Dsrins, IffMi 
golden statue erected in her hooonr, by Darhtt« StU 

Arytmde$ condemned to death by Darius, for ixoior > 
coin In Imitation of him, 893L 

jMn/tta remarinrf>le for their clmri<rta drawn by fav 
horses, 934, 943, a 

ifMofott, anotent temple of Venus fliere, 94. 

Aaiia considered by the Pnaians as tludr own ^ttxSB 
possession, 8-the entire possession of it gained bythe 
Scythians, 04 rec o v er ed from ilie Scytidaai by fhe 
Modes, 35-lti figure and size, 199-acoaaMerablepni 
discovered by Darius, 901— whence called Ada, Ib^ 
dirided into Asia Mi^or and Minor, lb. i 
of, practise tiie same ceremonies with t 
monians on the death of their kings, 898. 

ifM9Mi«,hi8 sons and daughtera, 90B, a 4S8, a 

Atopuit the river, the Grecian army encunped on tbe 
banks of, previous to the battle of nabsa, «rL 

A$»emNis»t popular, remarlcs on, 164, a 

Attei, impatient of coU, a ISt^aene In Bi«kn' ^ 
HoUngshed*s tiase, ib. a-Hie fiigllsh breed comfm- 
tively less beanttfU, ib. a-oot prodaeed la SrytUs, 
88S-by their braying, greatiy distress the horses of 
the Scythians, ib.-in Africa with horas, 940-4n AMa 
some which never drink, 941— chariots of wsr draws 
by wild asses, 34BL 

At$grin, has Uttte nUn, 90L.how fiertillafd, ib.-ai^ 
fjruitftil in com, ib. 
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diM« by tke MedM, S»-Crnit audMS againRt then, 
5i-Cbelr amy pat to ftlglit by ntam of mio^ 104— 
by tke GMeks M« odltd SyrteM, asa 

J«4<««^ na of Cywcaroi, detained la MpllTlty by Cy. 
raa, S-neeaedt to the tkrone of his AtfMr, Sb-oiar. 
riee Us dangbter Maadane to CaBbyaee, Ok— oom. 
auade Cynw, a« eoen ae bom, to be pot to dai tb> ib.^ 
bat hie iotentloa k defeated by llitrtdatea» ITV-dis. 
eoTera Cyraei Vb,» iendi Cyme to bis panats ia 
Fenia, SO-'Cyras previdle oa the Ferriass to t«n4t 
agaiiMt Mm, aad Ue vmyli defeated, 4a-flraettte the 
Mi«l, ib.^4s teken prtooocr by the FenlatMk aad the 
gTMter part of hie amy destroyed, 40-lik reply to the 
insalt of Harpagos, ib. said by Isocntes to hare been 
pat to death by Cyms, 41) n. 

if jydUi^ kiaf of ^TTPtt suoeeeds MyoerlmiB, fl7«*4dB 
ordinanee for borrowing money, ib.— builds a pyramid 
of brick, lb.-is sooeeeded by Anyais, lb. 

Atkamat, eon uf iEolos, the eldeet of his deeoendittiB, 
forbidden by the Aehaians to enter their prytaneom, 
970. 

ifAmoufes slays EphlaMes, 914 

Atkemtam, anciently toolc only two repeals In tlM day, 
19, n.— reeofver their liberty. M a a nd beeome greater 



than erer, SBS-are dlrided Into fiKtions, 184-HKnd 
amhassadori to fionn an alUanee with tiM Perstans, 
who agree to send Derins earth and water, SOT—mardi 
wlUi their army against the Petoponnerians at Qeosb, 
who aUreUre, lb.-«btBin m complete victory orer the 
BtBotiane at the Earipos, and orer tiie f^^'*^m in 
SubcM, MB— eootlnae to incteeee in nnmber and fan. 
portanoe; happy eiboll of their liberty, lb.— eostain 
eoneUetable bojory Arem the Thebau Mslsted by the 
J^gUietB, M0--^ceaiton of their enmity with the JEgi> 
ttetsB, lb.— warned by theorede to refrafai ftom ail hoe. 
tilitiee with the .Sginetm for thirty years, S71— pre. 
paring to rerenge t h ea u e lT ee on the JEgfaiets, are 
Impeded by the LaoedmmonlanB, lb.— after varioos en. 
eonnters with the mtyleolene, by tiM award of Peri, 
ander, retain Ogeom, STS-reAnlng to rscal Hipplas, 
are oonridend as the enemlee oT Persia, lb.— their 
r30,000, ib^-by theperraMiottof Aristagoras, 
t the lonians with Mvsss sH ef war against the 
Persians, lb.— bat the expedMon not prorli^ sooeeie. 
ftel, withdimw th ewwe l ree entlrsly from the lonlau, 
ST7— their oneaslnem on tiie deslmctlon uf MUetns, 
MB— greatly oflbnded by the eompBame of the JEgine. 
tm with the demands of Dtrlos, aecaw them at Sparte 
of betraying the Ubertlee of Oreeee, 298— reftase to de. 
BrerhoetagestoLeatyeUdes, 9(»-an act of violence 
eoounitted by the JBgteetm on eome ofthemoetiOos. 
trioos Athenians at Sonlum, 300— a qninqoereme at 
Snniam, fall of the most iUustrioos Athenians, taken 
by the JCgte«ts^ lb.— determine on the min of if^ina, 
which MIoodromim agrees to dsttrer Into their bands, 
ib.— conqoer the JE^ineta, ib^— are defieated by the 
^Cginetv, 90f7— aadstthe EreMaas against Darlos, 90B 
—bat on their not acting with firmness, retarahome, 
aoi-on the arrital of the Bmlan amy at Maratiion, 
adranoe thither, ib.— despetcfa Fhldippides to Sperta, 
In eonseqoenoe of whose vision they baOd a temple to 
Pte, 310— are deprived of the assistsnce of the Lace. 
dmMmlans, by an inveterate coitom, 311— are joined 
by the Plateans, hi return for assistance afforded them 
against the Thebans, 31S-their Pblemarck Interpoees 
in Isvoar of an engagement with the PMvians, ib.— 
disposltioa of their amy previoos to Uie battle of Ma. 
rathon, 313— vow to sacrifice goats to Diana, lb.— Uk 
drst Greeks who ran to attack an eMmy, ib.— obtain 



a complete victory over the Panians at MaratboQf ib. 
—prevent tiM designs of the Fisniana, who had retired 
with tiidr fleet and endeavoored to arrive at Athens 
before the Athenians, 314-theb kies of men to the 
battle of Msrsthon, ib.— «re oongratolatsd <m their 
victory by SOOO lacedamonians, 815— CUithenss, son 
of Megades, divided them toto tribes, and Introdaeed 
• democmcy, 318— expelled the Pelasgl from Atthsa, 
319-their females, while oelebratlBg the femt of 
Diana near Braaron, saiprlsed and taken captive, and 
afterwards with their children, put to death by the 
T.,emnians, 380— throw the messengers of Darios into 
their pit of panishment, 351— cvmsult the oracle of 
Delphi on the approadi of Xerxes and Ids army 
agatest Greece, 8 5 4 ad v i sed by Tlw mi st o cles, In con- 
seqaenoe of toe orade, to prepare for a naval engage- 
ment, 8 56 em ptoy their fleet agataist Xerxes, origl. 
nally intended aghast iEgina, Ik— aend to several of 

. flie Oredan states for amistsnce against Xerxes, Ok-- 
their daim to antiquity, ib. n.— on the approach of Xer. 
see* army,' prodaimed by a herald, that every Athe. 
nian was to pteeerve his femily and eflbcts, by the best 
means In his power, SBO-^thelr original names Pelmgi 
and Cranal, afterwards Cecropldv, and Athenians, 
390— their hoepUaUty to strangers, 411, n.^Kardonlas 
CDorts an alBanoe with them, 443— which they ref ose, 
416-etone Lyddas, a senator, and his wife and chiL 
dren, 480— on tiie arrival of MardoniaB In Boeotia, re. 
move to Salands, lb.— eend envoys to Laced«mon for 
assistance against Mhrdonius, lb.— the SpartaiM send 
9000 men to assist them against BUrdonias, ib.— dis. 
pate between them and the Tegeaas, previous to the 
batfle of Piatea, 425-owed the roia of their aadent 
tonstitotlon prindpaDy to their victories over the 
Persiane, 4S0-the fkvedom of 500^ purchased of the 
PterslaaB by the tenians, 443— bedege and take See. 
toe, 44ff— retum fh)m the battles of Piatea and Myoale 
to Greece, 418— observatioas on them, 41d 

Athens, a body of 9000 Lacedamonlans arrive at, anl 
congrataiato the Athenians on their vktory at ICara. 
then, 315-the dtadel taken and burned by Xerxes, 
309-p o w e med a second time by Mardonlus, 419— 
burned by Mardonius, 4S9— its varioos fistes, ib. n.— 
derivation of the name, 417. 

Atkos, mount, proposed by Stesicrates to be converted 
into the statoe of Alexander, 185, n.— Mardonios saf. 
fers a eonddersble loss of sUps and men near, 898— 
description of it, ib. n.— detadiments of the army of 
Xerxee compelled to dig a passage throogh it, Sa^-this 
incredible, ib. n. 

AtloMies, have no distfaiction of namee, 8SB— execrate 
the son, ib. said never to feed on any thing that has 
life, and never to dream, S39— distinct from the AUan. 
tei,ib.n. 

AUoi, mount, its toftUiss s , 938— mentioned by Homer, 
93C^n. 

JlssM^ danghter of Cyras, la cored of an ulcer by De. 
moeedes 181— urges Darius toan expedition i«siast 
Greece, ib. 408, n. 

iffesio, the name applied by Pope to flerah iJurbsm of 
Marlborough, 388; n. 

A tt m gi m mi , eon of Phryason, gives naMgnifloent enter, 
tainment to Mardonius and fifty Fvsians of the high, 
cat rank, at Thebes, 489— his person demanded by the 
Greeks after the battle of Piatea, 441-fiics, ib. 

il^, son of CroMus, his death intimated to hfeCstkr in 
aviakm, IL 

J^fe, his aki against a wild bear reqoested by the My. 
siaaa, 19-in the hnntiog of which he is killed, la 

Jfys, son of M«ms, femiae in Lydiaia his relga, S|. 
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Avtrrom, Ut Imprecatkm, 101. n. 
AugUa abounds in dates. 23B-«tlU 

name* ib* n. ( 

Au»mui»^ their eoitoma, S7, S40. 
AuiomoU, origin of, 77. 
A^Oomms, hero of Delphi, 880. 
AuxMia, a name of Ploierplne, 96^ n. 
AMiris, a colony lettied then by the T b e r e iw, 281^ 

^vritten AxUit by Caliimachoi, 834. 
jM«w,FaammetlGhnttpenda 89 yean iAthe8lef«of.l8ft. 

B 

Smbyhih the royal reeidenoe after the destrodlon of 
Ninereh, 54-deseribed, lb--4aken by Cyro^ 56-« 
jiroof of iupower and greataeM, ib.-4>eeieKed by 
Darloi, 186— taken by a stratagem of Zopyros, 187. 

Jlab^lMkmi, their dothing. eo-wear their hair long, 
oorered with a turban, ib.-laTish in perfiunee, ib.— 
their waUdng-sticks, ib.-4heir laws, ib.— sell thdr 
yonng women by aoction to the men, ib.— thefr laws 
ooMoeming the sick, 61-4heir f nneral ritea, ib«-their 
pnrifioatlons, ib.— their abominable eastern at the 
temple of Venaa,ib.— three of theirtribes Ureon fish, 
eB-reroU firom Darloa, 185— destroy most of their 
fomales, ib.— three thousand of their aaost distin- 
gulshed nobiUty crucUied by order of Darius, 187. 

BaeehkuUBhad formeriy thegoremment of Corinth, 778. 

JBaeekui, his name and sacriHoe first taught the Greeks 
by Melampus, 85-and Ceres, considered by the 
I^ypf ians m the great deitiee of the reatans betow, 
110— erroneous npresentatk>B of, by modem artlstB, 
118, n.— of the third rank of gods of E;gypt, ISl-eaid to 
be the son of Semele, daughter of Cadmus, ib.— said 
by the Greeks to hare been carried by Jupiter in his 
thigh to Nysa, ib.— worshipped in Tlunaoe, 840— deri. 
ration of his name laechos, S05, n.— why theliui car- 
ried befon his image, ib.n.— a rolume on his rites writ, 
ten by Monnus, 818, n. 

Badtt orade of, 88& 

Back or chine of sacrificed animals assigned by the 
Spartans to thdr princes in war,a95. 

Saetra, formerly a place of importance, now unknown, 
883, n. 

BMnnt, Egyptians prerent, by sharing their heads 
fh>m a rery early age, 138. 

BmMment, a punishment at a rery eariy period of the 
world, 188, n.— its effects on the greateet and wisest 
of manldnd, ib. n.— an offender sent into, among the 
Romans, was interdicted the use of fin and water, 
883, n^-«aUed ostracism, 309, n.— called petalism, ib. n. 

BaTharian$t a term used by the ancients In a much 
milder sense than by us, 1, n. 481, n. 

Barney its founders, 831 —besieged by the Persiana, and 
entered by stratagem, 8«3-a portion of land of the 
same name in the Baetrian district, 94t e u ppoeed to 
be the ancient Ptolemais, 294, n. 

Bttrceam, hostiUties oommenoed against them by Ary. 
andes, 833— their women abstain fh>m the flesh of 
heifen and of swine, 830— such of them as had been 
Instrumental In the death of Aroeailaus put to death, 
944. * 

Bard»i English,resembledthe andent rhapeodists, 964,n. 

Barif, the name of the mountain on which Noah's ark 
rested, 101, n. 

Barley, a liquor fermented fkt>oi, drank by the Elgyp- 

tians, 95— wine, Osiris the Inrentor of, 190, n.— the 

straw of, used in sacrifice to the regal Diana, 168. 

Barrmoi, the practice of raising, orer the bodies of the 

deceased, almost nnlrersal in the earlier ages, 84^7, n. 

^teMria^ nnlBMls in AMfla, 94L 



Bfltt», the oOesa of, psifiDnaed by Csmalca, 889,n. 
Biis, the language er the Tki^lodytmlike the a(vea». 

ing of^896L 
JatftM^sonofPelymaeetas,«89 s o me acpennt of Mm, 
830-lbonds the dty Platea, 831-«stablishe9 a oo. 
kwyatAilrls, In Africa, ibL—rsBBores to a better si- 
tnatlon, Ib— 4s succeeded by his son. Areesllans, lb. 
AilfiM, the lame, son of Aroesilans, succeeds r 

to the goremment of the Cyreneans, 838. 
AsoiM^ why not eaten by the Pythagoreans. 61, B.- 
flsten by the Egyptians, lb— what implied in the Py. 
thagorean precept to abstain trorn themi 82i. Hi 
Ikort rarely seen in ^ypt, 91-said by #ltoy not to be 
produced la Africa, 940, n.-4lo«s odMP%«|ib by the 
Bomans,lb.n. "f* 

BeoMU. See animals. \ 

Beaeen, their skins used by the Bodlnl to border the& 

garmoits, 810. 
BeaxOgj personal, honoured fai rarious plaoea, 857, n. 
JBsdbsf, Thomas a. the riches of his shrine met with a 

fate simihff to those of the temple of Delphi, 388, n. 
B0»r, British, superior to any other, 95, n. 
.BsM, said to possess the parte beyond the Ieter« 947— 

Impatient of cold, lb. 
BMlfe considered M an emblem of the 00,145, n. 
JkAMMoA of scripture, generaUy supposed the hlppope- 
tamus. 0^ a— aoeording to Mr Bruoe, the elephastf. 
09; n. 
JBtef^ interpnten of the orade of Baodius,S4B. 
S^, of Priene. his memorable nply to Craevs, »-his 

good adrice to the lonians, 5L 
Bkut brother of Melampus, reodrea a third part of lie 

kingdom of the Arglres, 4£0l 
IKNm, when scarce, supplied by the ikins of goate and 
sheep, 961— Xerxes prorides oordage for his bridges 
orer the rirer Strymoo, made of ite bark and of white 
flax, 330. 
Bird», superttltkm of the andente raspeeting their 
sight or fiight, 168, n. 

HiriA of a child, the Ttand lament orer, 945w 
.BfjottMO, king of , his unnatural action tohlssoaa,400. 
Bito and CboNi, thdr reward for drawing their mother 

in a carriage to the tempto of Juno, la 
Blood, andent anl modem nations of the Eset ratify 
alliances by drinking their own, 94,n— of a human rie. 
tim mixed with wine, aooompenled the moot eolemn 
forms of execration among the andents, 138, n.-«r 
bullocks, taken fresh fhna the animal, conaidered by 
the andente as a powerfU poison, 140, n.— SoytUaw 
drink the blood of their enemies, 906. 
jBoar, wild, does much injury to the Mydans. 19-lte 
rarages considered by the andente as mostfbnn&daUe, 
ib. n.-oerer seen in Africa, 941-the chief food of the 
lion,ib.n. 
Ztoolr, Armenian, used In Babykmia, desoOed, 50— 
andentty made of skins of beaste by all the Inhabi. 
tante of the sea coasts, SO. 
Baotkau oreroome by the Athenians at the fiuriima. 
968— take part with the Modes against Oreeoe. 388— 
fight the Atiienians at Platea, with obstinate resolit. 
tion.4a& 
A)fe», goremorof Eton,and his desoendanta, hoooor. 
ably regarded In Persia, 347-beeleged by the Athen. 
ians, and r«dnoed to extremity, days his temU/, and 
then himself, lb. 
.BMwu ooiMidered by the Athenians as their soo4nJaw, 
368-« shrine erected to him, ib.-married OiithyB, 
SOB-beantifnluse of this fsble by fiiUton, Ib. n. 
Borfn^ animals in Africa, 941. 

Borytlhmoi, the rirer, 9 4 nex t to the Nile the most 
producttre, Ihi 
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